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TRANSUTOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


The  success  attained  by  the  English  translation  of  this  work 
encoaragee  the  translator  to  believe  that  it  is  adapted  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  medical  profession,  and  to  hope  that  this 
revised  edition  may  meet  with  an  eqaally  favorable  reception. 
Since  publishing  the  fonrth  edition  of  his  work,  Prof.  Billroth 
has  had  increased  experience  during  the  late  Franco-Prussian 
War ;  much  of  which  is  detailed  in  his  "  Chirurgische  Briefe  aus 
den  Kriegs-Lazarethen  in  Weissenburg  und  Mannheim  1870," 
and  many  deductions  from  which  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages. 

Notices  of  skin-grafting  and  various  other  topics  recently 
discussed,  as  well  as  many  new  woodcuts,  are  among  the  addi- 
tions to  this  edition. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


DuBiNG  the  past  ten  years  the  microscope  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of.  Pathology ;  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
acknowledged  that  most  progress  in  the  study  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  has  been  made  in  Germany. 

Prof  Theodor  Billroth,  himself  one  of  the  most  noted  au- 
thorities on  Surgical  Pathology,  has  in  the  present  volume  given 
us  a  complete  resume  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in  this 
branch  of  medical  science. 

The  book  might  perhaps  have  been  entitled  "  Principles  of 
Surgery,"  but  this  would  hardly  have  indicated  the  specific  man- 
ner in  which  these  principles  have  been  inculcated. 

Most  of  the  views  found  in  these  lectures  have  been  floating 
through  the  journals  for  several  years  past ;  but,  so  ftur  as  the 
translator  knows,  they  are  not  so  fully  presented  in  any  book  in 
the  English  language.  The  only  work  in  our  language  on  the 
subject  was  published  many  years  ago ;  even  the  late  editions 
are  but  little  changed  from  the  first ;  moreover,  the  two  works 
are,  in  most  respects,  entirely  unlike. 

The  fact  of  this  publication  going  through  four  editions  in 
Germany,  and  having  been  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, and  Hungarian,  should  be  some  guarantee  for  its  standing. 

Some  few  notes  that  have  been  inserted  by  the  translator 
will  be  found  enclosed  in  brackets  [  ]. 

47  West  Thibtt-first  Street,  New  York, 
Deeemher  1,  1870. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


The  steady  advance  of  science,  and  the  progress  that  we  our 
selves  make  as  long  as  we  have  the  inclination  and  strength  to 
swim  with  the  stream,  become  most  apparent  when  we  are  from 
time  to  time  obliged  to  go  over  our  old  work.  On  a  similar 
occasion  I  have  abeady  expressed  this  thought,  but  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  repeat  it  here;  for  this  perception  of  progress  is  a  great 
support  to  us  in  the  many  dark  hours  when,  with  the  greatest 
zeal  to  serve  our  fellow-men,  we  feel  oppressed  by  the  impotence 
of  our  knowledge  and  ability. 

I  have  again  done  my  best  to  raise  this  book  to  the  present 
level  of  our  knowledge,  and  have  untiringly  striven  to  improve 
its  form  and  contents;  the  section  on  Deformities  has  been  en- 
tirely rewritten,  old  woodcuts  have  been  replaced  by  better 
ones,  and  some  new  ones  have  been  added ;  prescriptions  have 
been  given  in  grammes. 

May  this  enlarged  edition  also  be  well  received,  and  arouse 
in  fhe  student  a  love  of  surgery  1 

TH.  BILLROTH. 

VnarNA,  I^atemher^  1872. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Almost  eyerj  time  that  it  haa  become  mj  pleasant  task  to 
go  over  this  book  in  preparing  a  new  edition,  I  have  thought, 
this  time  at  least,  there  will  not  be  much  to  alter ;  nevertheless, 
I  always  found  much,  very  much  to  improve,  to  cut  out  or  to 
add.  In  so  doing,  I  have  always  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  even  in  short  periods  the  progress  of  science  had  been  quite 
perceptible.  "We  do  not  notice  this  much  while  swimming  with 
the  stream,  but  it  becomes  very  evident  when  we  have  before  us 
a  book  that  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  photogram  of  the  state  of 
affairs  two  years  since.  The  success  that  this  edition  meets 
with  will  show  whether  I  have  again  succeeded  in  presenting 
my  book  in  a  shape  to  meet  the  requirements  of  physicians  and 
students. 

The  section  on  traumatic  inflammation  has  been  revised  in 
accordance  with  recent  advances.  In  the  chapter  on  tumors, 
the  part  treating  of  carcinoma  has  been  simplified,  the  term 
^^connective-tissue  cancer''  being  omitted,  to  prevent  confusion. 

The  liberality  of  the  pubL'sher  has  enabled  me  to  increase 
the  number  of  woodcuts  by  twenty-nine  (Figs.  47,  68,  65,  58,  66, 
68,  69,  70,  74,  91,  98,  99, 108,  106, 107, 108, 109, 110,  111,  112. 
122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128,  132, 133). 

De.  TH.  BILLROTH. 
YncNiTA,  ITavember^  1869. 
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SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THEBAPEUTICS- 


LECTURE  I. 
crrBOBUcnoN. 


Balation  of  Smgeiy  to  Internal  Medidne.— Neoessit/  of  the  PraotUing  PhjaiciBH 
Wng  aoqiuunted  with  both.— Historical  B6mar]u.~Natare  of  the  Study  of  Snr- 
g«i7  in  the  Oerman  High-eohoola. 

GBBTLBMEsr :  The  studj  of  Burgeiy,  which  you  begin  with  this 
lecture,  is  now,  in  moet  countries^  justly  regarded  as  a  necessity  for 
the  praottsmg  physician.  We  consider  it  a  happy  advance  that  the 
division  of  surgeiy  from  medicine  no  longer  exists,  as  it  did  formerly. 
The  diffisrence  between  internal  medicine  and  surgeiy  is  in  fact  only 
apparent ;  the  distinction  is  artificial,  founded  though  it  be  on  history, 
and  on  the  large  and  increasing  Uterafcure  of  general  medicine.  In 
the  course  of  this  work  your  attention  will  often  be  called  to  the 
frequency  with  whidi  surgery  must  consider  the  general  state  of  the 
body,  to  the  analogy  between  the  diseases  of  the  external  and  inter* 
nal  parts,  and  to  the  fiEust  that  the  whole  difference  depends  on  our 
seeing'  before  us  the  changes  of  tissue  that  occur  in  surgical  diseases, 
while  we  have  to  determine  the  affections  of  internal  organs  from  the 
symptoms.  The  action  of  the  local  disturbances  on  the  body  at  large 
must  be  understood  by  the  surgeon,  as  well  as  by  any  one  who  pays 
especial  attention  to  diseases  of  the  internal  organs*  Jn  shorty  the 
eurgeon  eon  wdy  judge  eafdy  and  correctly/  of  the  state  of  hie  patient 
%ehen  he  is  at  the  eame  time  a  physician.  Moreover,  the  physician  who 
proposes  refusing  to  treat  surgical  patients,  and  to  attend  solely  to  the 
treatment  of  internal  diseases,  must  have  some  surgical  knowledge,  or 
he  will  make  the  grossest  blunders.  Apart  from  the  fiEtct  that  the 
country  physician  does  not  always  have  a  colleague  at  hand  to  whom 
he  can  turn  over  his  surgical  patients,  the  life  of  the  patient  often  de- 
pends on  the  correct  and  instantaneous  recognition  of  a  surgical  disease. 
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When  blood  spouts  fordblj  from  a  wound,  or  a  foreign  body  has 
entered  tHe  windpipe,  and  the  patient  is  threatened  with  suffocation, 
then  surgical  aid  is  required,  and  quiddj  too,  or  the  patient  dies.  In 
other  cases,  also,  the  physician  ignorant  of  surgery  may  do  much  harm 
by  not  recognizing  the  importance  of  a  case ;  he  may  allow  a  disease 
to  become  incurable,  and  by  his  deficient  knowledge  cause  imspeakable 
injury,  in  a  case  which  might  have  been  relieved  by  early  siugical 
treatment.  Hence  it  is  inexcusable  for  a  physician  obstinately  to 
stick  to  the  idea  of  only  practising  internal  medicine ;  still  more  inex- 
cusable is  it,  in  this  idea,  to  neglect  the  study  of  surgery :  ^'  I  will  n6t 
operate,  because  in  ordinary  practice  there  is  so  little  operating  to  be 
done,  and  I  am  not  at  all  suited  for  an  operator  I "  As  if  surgery  con- 
sisted only  in  operations.  I  hope  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  this 
branch  of  medicine  than  is  conveyed  by  the  above  remark,  which  un- 
fortunately is  too  popular. 

From  ihe  fact  that  surgery  has  to  deal  chiefly  with  patent  dis- 
eases, it  certainly  has  an  easier  position  in  regard  to  anatomical  diag- 
nosis ;  but  do  not  regard  this  advantage  too  highly.  Besides  the  £auct 
that  surgical  diseases  also  often  lie  deeply  hidden,  more  is  demanded 
from  a  surgical  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  and  even  in  the  treatment,  than 
from  tiie  therapeutic  action  of  internal  medicine.  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  many  respects  internal  medicine  may  hold  a  higher  rank,  just  on 
account  of  the  di£Bculties  it  has  (and  often  so  brilliantly  overcomes) 
in  localizing  and  recognizing  disease.  Very  fine  operation  of  the  mind 
is  often  necessary  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion,  from  the  combination 
of  symptoms,  and  the  results  of  the  examination.  Physicians  may 
point  with  pride  to  the  anatomical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  where  the  careful  student  succeeds  in  giving  as  accurate  a  de- 
scription of  the  changes  in  the  diseased  organ  as  if  he  had  it  right 
under  his  eyes.  How  wonderful  it  is  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  morbid  state  of  hidden  organs,  such  as  the  kidney?,  liver, 
spleen,  intestines,  brain,  and  spinal  marrow,  by  the  examinaticm  of  a 
patient  and  the  combination  of  symptoms  I  What  a  triumph  to  diag- 
nose diseases  of  organs  of  which  we  do  not  know  even  the  physiolo- 
gical function,  as  of  the  supra-renal  capsules !  This  is  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  fact  that,  in  internal  medicine,  we  must  more  frequently 
acknowledge  the  impotence  of  our  treatment  than  is  the  case  in 
surgery,  although,  from  the  advances  in  anatomical  diagnosis,  we  have 
become  more  certain  of  what  we  can  do,  and  of  what  we  cannot^ 

The  irritation  of  ihe  finer,  cultivated  portions  of  the  mind  in  inter- 
nal medicine  is,  however,  richly  balanced  by  the  greater  certainty  and 
clearness  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  surgery,  so  that  the  two 
branches  of  medical  science  are  exactly  on  a  par.     And  it  must  not 
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be  forgotten  that  the  anatomical  diagnosis — I  mean  the  recognition  of 
the  paiJiological  changes  in  the  diseased  organ — ^is  only  one  mean&  to 
the  end,  which  is  the  cure  of  the  disease.  27ie  true  problems  for  the 
physician  are  to  find  oict  the  causes  of  the  morbid  process^  to  prog- 
nosticate thecourse^  oondtect  it  to  afavoroNe  termination^  or  control 
ftT,  and  these  are  equaUy  difficult  in  internal  and  external  medicine. 
Only  one  thing  more  is  required  of  the  practical  surgeon :  this  is,  the 
art  of  operating.  This,  like  every  art,  has  its  knack ;  the  facility  of 
operating  secondarily  depends  on  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  on 
practice,  and  on  personal  aptitude.  This  aptitude  may  also  be  culti- 
Tated  by  peiseveiing  practice.  Just  remember  how  Demosthenes  sue* 
oeeded  in  acquiring  fluency  in  speaking. 

This  knack,  which  is  certainly  necessary,  has  long  separated  sur^ 
geiy  from  medicine  in  the  strict  sense ;  we  may  historically  follow 
this  sepaxation  as  it  constantly  became  more  practically  felt,  till  in 
this  century  it  was  finally  recognized  as  impractical  and  was  abol- 
ished. The  word  "  chirurgery  "  at  once  expresses  that  originally  it 
was  regarded  as  entirely  manual,  for  it  comes  from  x^^P  ^^^  ipyov^ 
which  literally  mean  '^  hand-work,"  or,  in  the  pleonasm  of  the  middle 
ages,  "hand-work  of  chirurgery." 

Little  as  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  history  of  surgery,  it  still  seems  to  me  important  and  in- 
teresting to  give  yon  a  short  sketch  of  the  external  and  internal  de- 
velopment of  our  science,  which  will  explain  to  you  some  of  the  va- 
rious regulations  affecting  the  so-called  "  medical  staff"  still  existing  in 
different  states.  A  fuller  history  of  surgery  can  only  be  of  use  to  you 
hereafter,  when  you  shall  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  value 
or  worthlessness  of  certain  systems,  methods,  and  operations.  Then, 
in  the  historical  development  of  the  science,  especially  as  regards  op- 
erative sivgery,  yon  will  find  the  key  for  some  surprising  and  for 
some  isolated  experience,  also  for  much  that  is  incomplete.  Many 
things  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  subjects,  I 
shall  relate  to  you  when  speaking  of  the  different  diseases ;  now^  I 
shall  only  present  a  few  prominent  points  in  the  development  of  sur- 
geiy  and  of  its  present  position. 

Among  the  people  in  former  times,  the  art  of  healing  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  religious  education.  The  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and 
Egyptians,  as  weD  as  the  Greeks,  considered  the  art  of  healing  as  a 
manifestation  made  by  the  gods  to  the  priests,  and  then  spread  by  tradi- 
tion. Philologists  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  age  of  the  Sanscrit  writ- 
ings  discovered  not  long  since ;  formerly  their  origin  was  placed  at 
1000-1400  R  c,  now  it  is  considered  certain  that  they  were  written 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.   The  Agur-Veda  ("  Book  of 
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the  Art  of  life  '^)  is  the  most  important  Sanscrit  work  lor  medicine ;  it 
is  the  production  of  SttgnOae.  It  very  probablj  originated  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus.  The  art  of  healing  was  regarded 
as  a  whole,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following:  ^  It  is  only  the  oombina^ 
tion  of  medicine  and  surgery  that  makes  the  complete  physician.  The 
physician  lacking  knowledge  of  one  of  these  branches  is  like  a  bird 
with  only  one  wing."  At  that  time  surgeiy  was  without  doubt  by 
far  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  medical  art.  A  laige  number  of  op- 
erations and  instruments  are  spoken  of;  still,  it  is  truly  said  *'  the  best 
of  all  instruments  is  the  hand ; "  the  treatment  of  wounds  giyen  is 
simple  and  proper.    Most  surgical  injuries  were  already  known. 

Among  the  Grreeks  all  medical  knowledge  at  first  centred  in  .^Ss- 
culapius,  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  a  scholar  of  the  Centaur  Chiron. 
Many  temples  were  built  to  JSsculapius,  and  the  art  of  healing  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  through  the  priests  of  these  temples ;  the 
number  of  these  temples  induced  various  schools  of  .^Isculapides,  and, 
although  every  one  entering  the  temple  as  a  priest  had  to  take  an 
oath,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  our  own  times  (although  of  late 
its  genuineness  appears  rather  doubtful),  that  he  would  only  teach 
the  art  of  healing  to  his  successors,  still,  as  appears  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, even  at  that  time  there  were  other  physicians  besides  the 
priests.  From  one  part  of  the  oath,  even,  it  is  evident  that  then  as  now 
there  were  physicians  who,  as  specialists,  confined  themselves  to  cer- 
tain operations ;  for  it  says:  ^' Furthermore,  I  will  never  cut  for  stone, 
but  will  leave  this  operation  to  men  of  that  occupation."  Of  the 
different  varieties  of  physicians  we  know  nothing  more  accurate  till 
the  time  of  Stppocratea  ;  he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Asklepiades. 
He  was  bom  460  b.  o.,  on  the  island  of  Cos ;  lived  partly  in  Athens, 
partly  in  Thessalian  towns,  and  died  377  &  a  at  Larissa.  We  might 
expect  that  medicine  would  be  considered  scientifically  at  this  time, 
when  the  names  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  were  shining  in 
Grrecian  science ;  and  in  fact  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  many  of  which 
are  still  preserved,  arouse  our  astonishment.  The  clear  classical  de- 
scription, the  arrangement  of  the  whole  material,  the  high  regard  for 
the  healing  art,  the  sharp  critical  observations,  that  appear  in  the 
works  of  EQppocrates,  and  compel  our  admiration  and  respect  for  an- 
cient Greece  on  this  branch  also,  clearly  show  that  it  is  not  a  case  of 
blind  belief  in  traditional  medical  dogmas,  but  that  there  was  already 
a  scientific  and  elaborately  perfected  medicine.  In  the  Hippocratio 
schools  the  art  of  healing  formed  one  whole ;  medicine  and  surgery 
were  united,  but  there  were  various  classes  of  medical  practitioners ; 
besides  the  Asklepiades  there  were  other  educated  physicians,  as  well 
as  more  mechanically  instructed  medical  assistants,  gymnasts,  quadcs. 
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and  workers  of  miracles.  The  physicians  took  scholars  to  train  in  the 
art  of  healing;  and,  according  to  some  remarks  of  Xenophon,  there 
were  also  special  arm j  phjaioians ;  especiall j  in  the  Persian  wars, 
they,  together  with  the  soothsayers  and  flute-players,  had  their  places 
near  the  royal  tent  It  may  be  readOy  understood  that,  at  a  time 
when  so  much  was  thought  of  corporeal  beauty,  as  was  the  case 
among  the  Greeks,  external  injuries  would  daim  special  attention. 
Hence,  among  physicians  of  the  Hippocratio  era,  fractures  and  sprains 
were  particularly  studied ;  still,  some  seyere  operations  are  treated  of, 
as  also  numbers  of  instruments  and  other  apparatuses.  They  seem  to 
have  been  yery  backward  regarding  amputations;  probably  the 
Greeks  preferred  dying  to  prolonging  life  affcer  they  were  mutilated. 
Tlie  limb  was  only  removed  when  it  was  actually  dead,  gangrenous. 

The  teachings  of  Hippocrates  could  not  at  first  be  carried  any  fur- 
ther,  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physidogy.  It  is  true 
there  was  a  fiiint  effort  made  in  this  direction  in  the  scientific  schools 
of  Alexandria,  which  flourished  for  some  centuries  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  by  means  of  which,  after  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Grrecian  spirit  was  spread,  at  least  temporarily,  over  part  of  the 
Orient ;  but  the  Alexandrian  physicians  soon  lost  themselves  in  phil< 
osophical  systems,  and  only  advanced  the  science  of  healing  a  little 
by  a  few  anatomical  discoveries.  In  this  school  the  art  of  healing 
was  at  first  divided  into  three  separate  parts — dietetics,  internal  medi- 
cine, and  surgery.  Along  with  Grecian  culture,  their  knowledge  of 
medicine  was  also  brought  to  Rome.  The  first  Roman  physicians  were 
Grecian  sUves;  the  freedmen  among  them  were  allowed  to  erect 
baths ;  here,  first,  barbers  and  bathers  became  our  rivals  and  col- 
leagues, and  for  a  long  time  they  injured  the  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Rome.  Gradually  the  philosophically-minded  took  posses- 
sion of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  the  Alexandrians,  and  them- 
selves practised  medicine,  without,  however,  adding  to  it  much  that  was 
new.  The  great  lack  of  original  scientific  production  is  shown  in  the 
encydopedial  revision  of  the  most  varied  scientific  works.  The  most 
celdbrated  work  of  this  nature  is  the  ^*  De  ArtUme  "  of  Atdtu  Come' 
liu8  CelsuB  (from  26-30  b.  a  to  45-50  a.  d.,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
perors Tiberius  and  Claudius).  Eight  books  of  this,  "  De  Medicinal 
have  come  down  to  our  time ;  from  these  we  know  the  state  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  that  time.  Valuable  as  are  these  relics  from  the 
Roman  ages,  they  are  only,  as  we  have  said,  a  compendium,  such  as 
is  often  published  at  the  present  day.  It  has  even  been  denied  that 
CeUus  was  a  practising  physician,  but  this  is  improbable ;  frt>m  his 
writings  we  must,  at  all  events,  credit  CetsuB-mth  using  his  own  judg- 
ment.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books,  which  treat  on  surgery,  could  not 
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have  been  written  so  clearly  by  any  one  who  had  no  practical  knowl* 
edge  of  his  subject.  Hence  we  see  that,  since  the  time  of  HippO' 
crates  and  the  Alexandria  school,  surgery,  especially  the  operative 
part^  had  made  no  great  progress.  Ceistta  speaks  of  plastic  opera- 
tions of  hernia,  and  gives  a  method  of  amputation  which  is  still  occa^ 
sionally  employed.  One  part,  firom  the  seventh  book,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  perfect  surgeon,  is  quite  celebrated,  as  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  which  reigns  in  the  book ;  I  give  it  to 
you :  '^  The  surgeon  should  be  young,  or  at  least  little  advanced  in 
age,  with  a  hand  nimble,  firm,  and  never  trembling ;  equally  dexter- 
ous with  both  hands;  vision,  sharp  and  distinct;  bold,  unmerciful,  so 
that,  as  he  wishes  to  cure  his  patient,  he  may  not  be  moved  by  his 
cries  to  hasten  too  much,  or  to  cut  less  than  is  necessary.  In  the 
same  way  let  him  do  every  thing  as  if  he  were  not  affected  by  the 
cries  of  the  patient.'' 

CUmdiua  OcUenus  (131-201  a.  d.)  must  be  regarded  as  a  phe- 
nomenon among  the  Roman  physicians;  eighty-three  undoubtedly 
genuine  medical  writiDgs  of  his  have  come  down  to  us.  Galen  re- 
turned again  to  the  Hippocratio  belief  that  observation  must  form 
the  foundation  of  the  art  of  healing,  and  he  advanced  anatomy  great- 
ly; he  made  dissections  chiefly  of  asses,  rarely  of  human  beings. 
Galenas  anatomy,  aa  well  as  the  entire  philosophical  system  into 
which  he  brought  medicine,  and  which  seemed  to  hin)  even  more  im- 
portant than  observation  itself,  has  stood  firm  over  a  thousand  years. 
He  occupies  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  medicine.  He 
did  little  for  surgery  in  particular;  indeed,  he  practised  it  little,  for  in 
his  time  there  were  special  surgeons,  either  gymnasts,  bathers,  or 
barbers,  and  so  unfortunately  surgery  was  handed  down  by  tradition 
as  a  mechanical  art,  while  internal  medicine  was,  and  long  remained, 
in  the  hands  of  philosophic  physicians ;  the  latter  knew  and  com- 
mented fireely  on  ike  surgical  writings  of  JBtppocrateSj  the  Alexandn- 
ans^  and  CeisuSy  still  they  paid  little  attention  to  surgical  practice. 
As  we  are  only  giving  a  faint  sketch,  we  might  here  skip  several  cen- 
turies, or  even  a  thousand  years,  during  which  surgery  made  scarcely 
any  progress,  indeed  retrograded  occasionally.  The  Byzantine  era  of 
the  empire  was  particularly  unfavorable  to  the  advance  of  science, 
there  was  only  a  short  flickering  up  of  the  Alexandria  school.  Even 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  later  Roman  times,  AntyUue  (in 
the  third  century),  Oribasius  (326-403  a.  d.),  Alexander  of  liraUes 
(525-605  A.  D.),  PaultM  ofuEgina  (660),  did  relatively  little  for  sm> 
gery.  Some  advance  had  been  made  in  the  position  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments of  physicians ;  under  Nero  there  was  a  gymnasium  ;  tmder 
Hadrian  an  athenaeum,  scientific  institutions  where  medicine  also  was 
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taught;  under  Trajan,  there  was  a  special  medical  school.  Military 
medical  service  was  attended  to  among  the  Romans,  and  there  were 
special  court  physimans,  *^  archiatri  palatini,"  with  the  title  of  ^'  per- 
fectissime,"  ^  eques,"  or  *^  comes  archiatrorum,"  just  aa,  among  the 
Germans,  ^*  Hofrathe,"  *'  Geheimrathe,"  ^  Leibarzte,"  etc.  That,  as  a 
result  of  the  fall  of  sdence  in  the  Byzantine  reign,  the  art  of  healing 
did  not  totally  degenerate,  is  due  to  the  Arabians.  The  wonderful 
elevaticHi  that  this  people  attained  under  Mohammed,  affcer  the  year 
608,  aided  in  preserving  science.  The  Hippocratic  knowledge  of 
medicine,  with  the  later  additions  to  it,  passed  to  the  Arabians 
through  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  its  branches  in  the  Orient,  the 
schools  of  the  Nestorians ;  they  cherished  it  till  their  power  was  de- 
molished by  Charles  Martel,  and  returned  it  to  Europe  by  way  of 
Spain,  though  somewhat  changed  in  form.  JRhazea  (850-932),  Am- 
eenna  (980-1037),  ^A^iicOMs  (f  1106),  and  Avemoar  (f  1162),  are  the 
most  celebrated,  and  for  surgeiy  the  most  important,  of  the  Arabian 
physicians  whose  writings  have  been  preserved ;  the  writings  of  the 
latter  are  the  most  important  for  surgeiy.  Operative  surgery  suffered 
greatly  ^m  the  dread  the  Arabians  had  of  blood,  which  was  partly 
due  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran ;  it  caused  the  employment  of  the  ac- 
tual cautery  to  an  extent  that  we  can  hardly  comprehend.  The  dis- 
tinction of  surgical  diseases  and  the  certainty  of  diagnosis  had  de- 
cidedly increased.  Scientific  institutions  were  much  cultivated  by  the 
Arabians ;  the  most  celebrated  was  the  school  of  Cordova;  there  were 
also  hospitals  in  many  places.  The  study  of  medicine  was  no  longer 
chiefly  private,  but  most  of  the  students  had  to  complete  their 
studies  at  some  scientific  institution.  This  also  had  its  effect  on  the 
nations  of  the  West^  Besides  Spain,  Italy  was  the  chief  place  where  the 
sdi^ices  were  cultivated.  In  southern  Italy  there  was  a  very  cele- 
brated medical  school  at  Sakmo ;  it  was  probably  founded  in  802 
by  Charles  the  Great,  and  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
according  to  the  most  recent  ideas,  this  was  not  an  eodesiastical 
school,  but  all  the  pupils  were  of  the  laity.  There  were  also  female  pu- 
pils, who  were  of  a  literary  turn ;  the  best  known  among  these  was 
Urotuku  Original  observations  were  not  made  there,  or  at  least  to  a 
very  slight  extent,  but  the  writings  of  the  ancients  were  adhered  to. 
This  school  is  also  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  cor- 
poration that  we  find  having  the  right  to  bestow  the  titles  '^  doctor  " 
and  ^^  magister.^' 

Emperors  and  kings  gradually  took  more  interest  in  science,  and 
founded  universities;  thus  universities  were  founded  in  Naples  in 
1224,  in  Pavia  and  Padua  in  1250,  in  Paris  in  1205,  in  Salamanca  in 
1243,  in  Prague  in  1348,  and  they  were  invested  with  the  right  of 
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conferring  academical  honors.  Philoeophy  was  the  science  to  which 
most  attention  was  paid,  and  for  a  long  time  Medicine  preserred  her 
philosophical  robe  in  the  universities ;  in  some  cases  they  adhered  to 
Ghden's  sjrstem,  in  others  to  the  Arabian  or  to  new  medioo-philo* 
sophical  systems,  and  registered  all  their  observations  under  these 
heads.  This  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  natural 
sciences,  a  mental  slavery,  from  which  even  men  of  intellect  could  not 
free  themselves.  The  anatomy  of  Mondino  de  lAmsi  (1314)  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  Galen,  in  spite  of  the  frust  that  the  author 
bases  it  on  dissections  he  made  of  some  human  bodies.  In  surgery 
there  were  no  actual  advances ;  LanfrancM  (f  1300),  Outdo  of  CauUr 
aco  (beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century),  Branca  (middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century),  are  a  few  of  the  noteworthy  surgeons  of  those  times. 
Before  passing  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of 
medicine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must  review  briefly  the  composi- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  in  the  times  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  as  this  is  important  for  the  histoiy.  First,  there  were  philo- 
sophically educated  physicians  either  lay  or  monk,  who  had  learned 
medicine  in  the  universities  or  other  schools ;  L  e.,  they  had  studied 
the  old  writings  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and  special  medicine ;  they  prac- 
tised, but  paid  little  attention  to  surgery.  Another  seat  of  leammg 
was  in  the  cloisters ;  the  Benedictines  especially  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  medicine  and  also  practised  surgery,  although  the  supe- 
riors disliked  to  see  this,  and  occasionally  special  dispensation  had  to 
be  obtained  for  an  operation*  The  fegular  practising  physicians  were 
sometimes  located,  sometimes  travelling.  The  former  were  usually 
educated  at  scientific  schools  and  received  permission  to  practise  on 
certain  conditions.  In  1229,  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  published  a 
law  that  these  physicians  should  study  logic  (that  is,  philosophy  and 
philology)  three  years,  then  medicine  and  surgery  five  years,  and  then 
practise  for  some  time  under  an  older  physician;  before  receiving 
permission  to  practise  independently,  or,  as  an  examiner  lately  said, 
of  physicians  who  had  just  received  their  degree,  ^  till  they  were  let 
loose  on  the  public."  Besides  these  located  phjrsicians,  of  whom  a 
great  part  were  **  doctor  **  or  "  magister,"  there  were  many  "  travelling 
doctors,"  a  sort  of  ^  travelling  student "  who  went  through  the  market^ 
towns  in  a  wagon  with  a  merry  Andrew,  and  practised  solely  for 
money.  This  genus  of  the  so-called  charlatans,  which  played  an  im 
portant  part  in  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  is  stall  gleefuDy 
greeted  on  the  stage  by  the  public,  carried  on  a  rascally  trade  in  the 
middle  ages ;  they  were  as  infamous  as  pipers,  jugglers,  or  hangmen ; 
even  now  these  travelling  scholars  are  not  all  dead;  although,  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy,  they  do  not  ply  their  trade  in  the  maricet-plaoe,  but 
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ji  the  drawingHTOoms  as  workers  of  miracles,  especially  as  canoeiHloo- 
torS)  herlnloetors,  somnambulists,  eta  Let  us  now  inquire  the  rela* 
don,  of  those  who  practised  suigerjr,  to  the  above  company.  This 
branch  of  medicine  was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  almost  all  of  the 
above ;  still  there  were  special  siugeons,  who  united  into  guilds  and 
formed  honorable  societies;  they  received  their  practical  knowledge 
first  £rom  a  master,  under  whom  they  studied,  and  subsequently  firom 
books  and  scientific  institutions.  Surgical  practice  was  chiefly  confined 
to  these  i)ersons,  who  were  mostly  located,  but  sometimes  travelled 
about  as  "  hernia  doctors,'* ''  operators  for  stone,"  ^*  oculists,''  etc.  We 
shall  become  acquainted  with  some  excellent  men  among  these  old  mas* 
ters  of  our  art»  Besides  the  above,  surgery  was  also  practised  by  the 
^  bathers,"  and  later  by  ^  barbers  "  also,  as  it  was  among  the  Romans, 
and  they  were  permitted  by  law  to  attend  to  "  minor  surgery,"  e.  g., 
they  oould  cup,  bleed,  treat  fractures,  sprains,  etc  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  some  strife  would  arise  about  the  various  and  some- 
times indefinite  privileges  of  these  different  grades  of  phjrsicians, 
especially  in  large  cities,  where  all  classes  of  them  were  collected. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Paris.  The  surgical  society  there, 
the  **  College  de  St.  Cdme,"  claimed  the  same  privileges  as  members 
of  the  medical  fiusulty ;  they  were  particularly  desirous  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate and  Licentiate.  The  ^  Society  of  Barbers  and  Bathers," 
again,  wished  to  practise  any  part  of  sui^gery,  just  like  the  members  of 
the  College  de  St  C6me.  To  gall  the  surgeons,  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty supported  the  claims  of  the  barbers,  and,  in  spite  of  mutual  tempo- 
raiy  compromises,  the  strife  continued ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  it  still 
continues,  where  there  are  pure  surgeons  (surgeons  of  the  first  class 
and  barbers)  and  pure  physicians.  It  is  only  about  ten  years  since  the 
distinction  was  done  away  with  in  almost  all  the  Grerman  states  and 
neither  chirurgi  puri  nor  medid  puri  were  made,  but  only  physicians 
who  practised  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

To  finish  the  question  of  external  rank,  we  may  notice  that  in  Eng- 
land alone  there  is  still  a  tolerably  well-marked  dividing^line  be- 
tween surgeons  and  physicians,  especially  in  the  cities,  while  in  the 
country  ^  general  practitioners  "  attend  to  both  medical  and  surgical 
cases,  and  have  an  apothecary-shop  even  at  the  same  time. 

In  Qermany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  drcumstances  often  cause  a 
physician  to  have  more  surgical  than  medical  practice ;  but  the  med- 
ical staff  legally  consists  of  physicians  and  assistants  or  barber-sur- 
geons, who,  after  examination,  are  licensed  to  cup,  bleed,  eta  This 
arrangement  has  finally  gone  into  effect  in  the  army  also,  where  the 
so-called  company  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  formerly  had  a 
miserable  time  under  the  battalion  and  regimental  physicians. 
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In  again  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  historical  development  of 
surgery,  as  we  enter  the  period  of  ^'  Renaissance  "  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  we  must  first  think  of  the  great  change  which  then  took  place 
in  almost  all  sdenoes  and  arts,  on  account  of  the  Reformation,  the 
discovery  of  printing,  and  the  awakening  spirit  of  criticism.  Obser* 
yation  of  Nature  began  to  reassiune  its  proper  position  and  gradually 
but  slowly  to  free  itself  from  the  fetters  of  the  schools ;  investigation 
after  truth  again  assumed  its  claims  to  being  the  only  true  way  to 
knowledge — ^the  Hippocratio  spirit  was  again  awakened.  It  was 
chiefly  the  new  investigations,  we  might  almost  say  the  rediscovery, 
of  anatomy  and  the  subsequent  restless  progress  of  this  branch,  that 
levelled  the  road.  VescU  (1513-1664),  MUopia  (163^1562),  and  JEJua- 
tachio  (f  1579),  were  the  founders  of  our  present  anatomy ;  their  names, 
like  those  of  many  others,  are  known  to  you  from  the  appellations  of 
certain  parts  of  the  body.  The  celebrated  JBombaatua  TheophrcLStus 
ParneeUuB  (1493-1554)  was  among  the  first  to  criticise  the  prevailing 
Gralenical  and  Arabic  systems,  and  to  claim  observation  as  the  chief 
source  of  medical  knowledge.  Finally,  when  Wtliiam  Harvey 
(1578-1658)  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Asedi  (1581- 
1626)  discovered  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  old  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy were  obliged  to  give  place  to  modem  science,  which  thence  grad- 
ually progressed  to  our  times.  Even  then  it  was  a  long  time  before 
practical  medicine  escaped  in  the  same  way  from  philosophic  thral- 
dom. System  was  founded  on  system,  and  the  theory  of  medicine 
constantly  varied  to  correspond  to  the  prevailing  philosophy.  We  may 
claim  that  it  was  not  till  pathological  anatomy  made  its  great  ad- 
vances in  the  present  century  that  practical  medicine  acquired  the 
firm  anatomico-physiological  foundation  on  which  the  whole  structure 
now  moves,  and  which  forms  a  strong  protection  against  all  philosoph- 
ical medical  systems.  Even  this  anatomical  direction,  however,  may  be 
pushed  too  far  and  too  exclusively.     We  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter 

Now  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  scientific  development  of 
surgery  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  our  times. 

It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  that  time  that  the  advance  of  practi- 
cal surgery  depended  more  on  the  surgical  societies  than  on  the 
learned  professors  of  the  universities.  German  surgeons  had  to  seek 
their  knowledge  mostly  in  foreign  universities,  but  part  of  it  they 
worked  out  for  themselves  independently :  Hemrich  von  lyblspruncU^ 
a  German  friar  (bom  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century),  JERerar^ 
ymu8  Brunachwig  (bora  1430),  Sana  von  ffer«A>r/^  (about  1520),  and 
Fdix  Wikrtz  (tl576),  surgeons  at  Basel,  are  first  among  these.  We 
have  writings  of  all  of  them ;  Felix  WUrtz  seems  to  me  the  most 
original  of  them;  he  had  a  sharp,  critical  mind.     Fabry  von  SUden 
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(1560-1634),  of  Berne,  and  OoUjHed  JPurman,  of  Halberstad  and 
Bieslau  (about  1679),  were  men  of  great  aoquirements ;  their  writr 
ings  show  a  high  appreciation  for  their  science,  they  fully  recognized 
the  yalue  and  imperative  necessity  of  exact  anatomical  knowledge, 
and  by  their  writings  and  private  instruction  imparted  it  to  their 
sdiolars  as  much  as  possible. 

Among  the  French  surgeons  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, AmbroUe  Pari  (1517«-1690)  is  most  prominent ;  originally  only 
a  barber,  from  his  great  services,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  So- 
dety  of  St  Cdme;  he  was  very  active  as  an  army  surgeon,  was  often 
called  from  home  on  consultations,  and  at  last  resided  in  Paris.  Pari 
advanced  surgery  by  T^hat  was  for  those  times  a  very  sharp  criticism 
of  treatment,  especially  of  the  enormous  use  of  problematical  remedies ; 
some  of  his  treatises,  e.  g.,  on  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds,  are 
perfectly  classical ;  he  rendered  himself  immortal  by  the  introduction  of 
ligature  for  bleeding  vessels  after  amputation.  Pari^  as  the  reformer 
of  surgery,  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Visalj  as  reformer  of  anatomy. 

The  woiks  of  the  above,  individuals,  besides  some  others  more  or 
less  gifted,  held  their  place  into  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  eighteenth  that  we  find  any  important  advances.  The 
strife  between  the  members  of  the  fiusulty  and  those  of  the  College 
de  St.  Cdme  still  continued  in  Paris ;  the  great  celebrity  of  the  latter 
had  more  effect  than  the  professors  of  surgery.  This  was  finally  prac- 
tically ad^iowledged  in  1731  by  the  foundation  of  an  ^*  Academy  of 
•Surgeiy,"  which  was  in  all  respects  an  analogue  of  the  medical  fiunilty. 
Hus  institution  soon  advanced  to  such  a  point  that  it  ruled  the  sur- 
gery of  Europe  almost  a  century ;  nor  was  this  an  isolated  cause ;  it 
formed  part  of  the  general  French  influence,  of  that  universal  mental 
dominion  which  the  ^  grande  nation "  cannot  even  yet  forget  when 
(German  science  has  forever  eclipsed  French  influence,  after  the  con- 
flicts of  1813-'14.  The  men  who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  in  surgical  science  were  Jean  Louis  Petit  (1674-1768), 
Pierre  Jos.  J>esauU  (1744^-1795),  Pierre  Fran^ms  Percy  (1754- 
18^),  and  many  others  in  France ;  in  Italy,  Scarpa  (1748-1832)  was 
the  most  active.  Even  in  ilie  seventeenth  century,  siugery  was  highly 
developed  in  England,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  attained  great 
eminence  under  Psrdval  Pott  (1713-1768),  WiUiam  and  John 
Hurler  (1728-1793),  Ber^amin  BeU  (1749-1806),  WUiam  ChesO- 
den  (1688-1752),  Alexander  Momro  (1696-1767),  and  othera. 
Among  these  was  John  Sunter^  that  great  genius,  as  celebrated 
for  anatomy  as  surgery;  his  work  on  inflammation  and  wounds 
ttin  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  our  present  views. 

In  oompaiison  with  these,  the  names  of  the  Grerman  surgeons  of 
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the  eighteeniih  centuiy  are  insignificant;  meet  of  them  brought  theii 
knowledge  from  Paris,  and  added  little  that  was  original :  Lorenz 
Meister  (1689-1758),  Jo/tn  Ulrich  JBUguer  (1730-1796),  and  CAr. 
ArU.  Theden  (1719-1797),  are  relatively  the  most  important.  Ger- 
man surgery  only  obtained  greater  eminence  with  the  oommenoement 
of  the  present  century.  Carl  Ccupar  von  Siebold  (1786-1807),  and 
AuguH  OotOob  JRickter  (1742-1812),  were  distinguished  men ;  the 
former  served  as  professor  of  suigeiy  in  WUrzburg,  the  latter  in  G^t- 
tingen ;  some  of  JRiehim^a  writings  are  valuable  even  now,  especially 
his  little  book  on  rupture. 

On  the  threshold  of  our  century  you  see  professors  of  surgery 
again  in  the  foreground,  where  they  subsequently  maintained  their 
position,  because  they  actually  practised  surgery.  A  predecessor  of 
old  JRiehter^  as  professor  of  surgery  at  GU)ttingen,  the  celebrated  Al- 
bert  Matter  (1708-1777),  at  once  physiologist  and  poet^  one  of  the  last 
encydopssdists,  says,  ^^  Etsi  chiruigiae  cathedra  per  septemdecim  an- 
nos  mihi  conoredita  fuit,  etsi  in  oadaveribus  dificilimas  administrationes 
chiruigicas  frequenter  ostendi,  non  tamen  unquam  vivum  hominem 
incidere  sustinui,  nimis  ne  nocerem  veritus."  To  us  this  seems 
scarcely  credible,  so  great  is  the  change  wrought  by  a  hundred  years. 
Even  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  the  fVench  surgeons  re- 
mained at  the  hehn ;  JBoi/er  (1757-1833),  Delpeeh  (1776-1832),  and  par- 
ticularly Dupui/tren  (1777-1835),  and  JeanDominiqiieZarref/  (1776- 
1842),  were  almost  undisputed  authorities  in  their  line.  Besides  them 
there  arose  in  England  the  unimpeachable  authority,  Sir  AsUey  Coop-, 
er  (1768-1841).  Laarty^  the  constant  companion  of  Napoleon  L,left  a 
large  number  of  works ;  you  will  hereafter  read  his  memoirs  with 
great  interest*  Xhipuytfrtn  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  excellent 
clinical  lectures.  Cocper's  monographs  and  lectures  will  fill  you  with 
astonishment.  Translations  of  the  writings  of  the  above  French  and 
English  surgeons  first  aroused  German  suigery ;  but  soon  the  subject 
was  gone  into  most  profoundly  by  (uriginal  workers.  The  men  who 
induced  the  German  revoluti<m  in  surgeiy  were,  amongothers,  Vineenz 
von  Kern,  of  Vienna  (1760-1829),  John  Mp.  Huety  of  Berlin  (1775^ 
1840),  PhiUpp  van  Walther,  of  Munich  (1782-1849),  Carl  Ferd.  von 
Qratfej  of  Berlin  (1787-1840),  Conr.  Joh.  Martin  Zangenbeck^  of 
G(}ttingen  (1776-1850),  Joh.  Friedrich  D^ffenbaeh  (1795-1847), 
Cqfetan  von  Iketor  (1782-1860),  of  Wttrzburg. 

The  nearer  we  approach  the  middle  of  our  century,  the  more  the 
rugged  bounds  of  nationalify  disappear  from  the  domains  of  suigeiy. 
With  increased  means  of  communication,  all  advances  in  science 
spread  with  breathless  haste  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Numr 
berless  writings,  national  and  international  medical  congresses,  and 
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penoDal  interoouise,  have  brought  radical  ohanges  to  the  surgeons  aa 
well  aa  to  others.  A  generation  of  surgeons,  upon  whose  works 
the  profession  looks  with  honor,  appears  to  be  now  dying  out;  I 
mean  men  such  as  Stanley  (1791-1862),  Zawrence  (1783-1867),  and 
Brodie  (1783-1862),  in  Engknd;  Haux  (1780-1854),  JBonnet  {1S09- 
1858),  Zeroy  (1798-1861),  McUgaigne  (1806-1865),  CividU  (tl867), 
Jobeit  (1799-1868),  and  Vdpeau  (1795-1867),  in  Franoe;  Seidin 
(1793-1862),  in  Bdgium;  Valentine  Mm  (1785-1865),  in  America; 
TTufinsr  (1789-1863),  SehMh  (1804r-1865),  and  others,  in  Germany. 
From  our  own  generation  also  we  have  some  losses  to  mourn,  espe- 
cially the  irreparable  death  of  the  gifted,  indefatigable  investigator 
0.  Weber  (1827-1867) ;  of  the  exoeUent  FoOin  (-1867),  one  of  the 
most  solid  of  modem  French  surgeons ;  of  JBddiedorpf  (1824-1868), 
the  celebrated  inventor  of  galvano-caustic  operations.  Among  the 
living  we  might  name  many  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  growing 
generation  of  German  surgeons,  but  they  do  not  yet  belong  to  his- 
tory. But  there  is  one  point  I  must  not  leave  unmentioned,  that  is,  the 
introduction  of  pain-quelling  remedies  into  surgery.  The  nineteenth 
century  may  be  proud  of  the  discovery  of  the  practical  use  of  sulphu- 
ric ether  and  chloroform  as  aniesthetics  in  all  sorts  of  operations.  In 
1846  came  from  Boston  the  first  news  that  Morton  the  dentist,  at  the 
soggestion  of  his  firiend  J)r,  Jackeon^  had,  in  extracting  teeth,  em- 
ployed inhalations  of  sulphuric  ether,  pushed  to  complete  anesthesia, 
with  perfect  success.  In  1859,  Simpeon^  professor  of  obstetrics  in  Ed- 
inburgh, instead  of  ether,  introduced  in  siugical  practice  chloroform, 
which  acts  still  better,  which,  after  various  trials  with  other  similar 
substances,  still  preserves  its  reputation.  Thanks  1  in  the  name  of 
suffering  humanity,  a  thousand  thanks  to  these  men  I 

In  continuation  of  my  previous  remarks  regarding  German  sur- 
gery, I  will  simply  add  that  at  present  it  stands  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  other  nations,  and  is  perhaps  even  superior  to  that  of  France  at  the 
present  tima  To  perfect  ourselves  in  the  science  of  surgeiy,  we  no 
longer  need  to  visit  Paris.  But,  of  course,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable 
for  every  physician  to  enlarge  his  experience  and  observation  by  visit- 
ing foreign  lands.  In  the  sdentifio  as  well  as  in  the  practical  part  of 
suigery,  and  of  medicine  generally,  England  is  now  more  advanced 
than  any  other  country.  In  Ammca  also  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  practical  surgery.  From  the  time  of  HunJter  to  the  present 
day,  English  surgery  has  about  it  something  noble.  Surgery  owes 
its  great  revolution  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  its  attempt  to  unite 
all  medical  knowledge  in  itself;  the  surgeon  who  succeeds  in  this,  and 
also  masters  the  entire  mechanical  side  of  the  art,  may  feel  that  h« 
has  attamed  the  highest  ideal  in  medicine. 
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Before  entering  on  our  subject,  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  about 
the  study  of  surgery  as  it  is,  or  is  said  to  be,  pursued  in  our  high- 
schools. 

In  the  four  years'  course  of  medical  study  which  is  customary  in 
Grerman  universities,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  begin  surgery  before 
the  fifth  semestre.  You  often  desire  to  escape  the  preliminary  studies 
and  plunge  at  once  into  the  practical.  It  is  true,  this  is  somewhat 
less  the  case  since  courses  on  anatomy,  microscopy,  physiology,  chem- 
istry, etc.,  have  been  started  in  the  high-schools,  where  you  have  some 
practice ;  nevertheless,  there  is  still  too  much  haste  to  enter  the  clin 
ics.  It  is  true,  it  is  one  way  of  gaining  experience  from  the  very  start ; 
you  consider  it  more  interesting  than  bothering  yourselves  at  first 
with  things  whose  connection  with  practice  you  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand. But  you  forget  that  a  certain  school  of  observation  must 
be  gone  through  with,  to  enable  us  to  make  actually  useful  what  we 
know.  If  any  one  just  released  from  school  should  at  once  enter 
the  hospital  as  a  student,  he  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  child 
entering  the  world  to  collect  knowledge.  Of  what  use  are  the  ex- 
periences of  the  child  lor  his  subsequent  life  among  men  ?  How  late 
it  is  before  we  see  the  true  use  of  the  most  common  observations  of 
daily  life  I  Hence,  to  wade  through  the  entire  development  of  medi- 
cine in  this  empirical  manner  would  be  a  long,  tedious  labor,  and  only 
a  very  gifted,  industrious  man  would  learn  any  thing  in  this  way. 
After  having  made  numerous  errors,  we  must  not  place  too  great  a 
value  on  **  experience  "  and  "  observation,'*  if  by  these  terms  we  mean 
no  more  than  the  laity  do.  It  is  an  art,  a  talent^  a  science,  to  observe 
critically,  and  from  our  observations  to  draw  correct  conclusions  for 
our  "  experience ; "  this  is  the  strong  point  of  the  empiric ;  the  laity 
know  experience  and  observation  in  the  vulgar,  not  in  the  scientific 
sense,  and  they  value  the  so-called  experience  of  an  old  shepherd  as 
high  as,  sometimes  higher  than,  that  of  a  physician ;  unfortunately, 
the  public  are  sometimes  right  on  this  point  But  enough !  when  a 
physician  or  any  one  else  displays  his  experience  and  observation  be- 
fore you,  look  sharply  to  see  whether  he  has  any  brains. 

la  making  these  remarks  against  pure  empiricism,  we  do  not  by 
any  means  intend  to  say  that  you  must  be  theoretically  acquainted 
with  all  medicine  before  studying  it  practically,  but  you  should  bring 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  frmdamental  principles  of  natural  science 
with  you  into  the  clinic.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  what  you  are  to  expect ;  and  you  must  know  something  of 
the  tools  before  seeing  them  used,  or  taking  them  in  your  hands.  In 
other  words,  you  should  know  the  outlines  of  general  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  as  well  as  of  materia  medica,  before  going  to  the  bed* 
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side  of  the  patient.  Greneral  surgery  is  only  oofe  part  of  general 
pathology,  henoe  you  should  study  the  latter  before  entering  the  sur* 
gical  dinic.  First,  you  should  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  normal 
hiatcdogy,  at  least  of  its  g^eral  parts;  pathological  anatomy  and 
histology  should  come  with  general  surgeiy,  about  the  fifth  semestre. 

Oeneral  surgery,  the  subject  of  the  present  lectures,  is  a  part  of 
general  pathology,  as  we  hare  already  stated ;  but  it  is  nearer  to 
ixactioe  than  the  latter.  It  comprises  the  study  of  wounds,  inflam- 
mations, and  tumors,  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  or  of  those 
parts  that  may  be  handled  from  without.  Special  or  topographica. 
surgery  occupies  itself  with  the  surgical  diseases  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  so  that  the  most  different  tissues  and  organs  are  to  be  con- 
sidered according  to  their  location ;  for  instance,  while  we  here  treat 
only  of  woimdS)  of  their  mode  of  recoveiy  and  treatment  in  general, 
special  surgery  treats  of  wounds  of  the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  participation  of  the  skin,  bones, 
and  viscera.  Were  it  possible  to  pursue  the  study  of  surgeiy  for 
several  years  in  a  large  hospital,  and  could  careful  dinical  consid- 
eration of  individual  cases  be  cairied  on  continuously  with  the  regular 
studies,  it  would  probably  be  unnecessary  to  treat  of  special  surgery 
in  separate  systematic  lectures.  But,  since  there  are  many  surgical  dis- 
eases that  perhaps  may  not  occur  for  years  even  in  a  large  hospital, 
but  which  should  be  known  to  the  surgeon,  the  lectures  on  special 
surgery  are  by  no  means  superfluous,  if  they  are  short  and  to  the  point. 

During  my  student  days  I  occasionally  heard  the  remark :  *^  Why 
should  I  go  to  listen  to  special  surgery  and  pathology  ?  I  can  read 
them  more  conveniently  in  my  room."  This  may  be  all  true,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  rarely  done,  miless  in  the  final  semestres,  when  exam- 
ination is  approaching.  This  reasoning  is  false  in  another  respect 
also :  the  viva  vox  of  the  teacher,  as  old  Zangenbecky  in  GrOttingen, 
used  to  say  (and  he  had  a  viva  vox  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word), 
the  winged  word  of  the  teacher  is,  or  should  be,  more  exciting  and 
eSecAxve  than  what  is  read,  and  the  accompanying  demonstrations 
of  diagrams,  preparations,  experiments,  etc.,  should  render  the  lectures 
on  practical  surgeiy  and  medicine  particularly  valuable  for  you.  I 
attach  great  value  to  demonstration  in  medical  instruction,  for  I  know 
by  experience  that  this  kind  of  teaching  is  most  exciting  and  per* 
manenth 

Besides  these  two  sets  of  lectures  on  general  and  special  sur;g^ry 
you  have  to  practise  operations  on  the  cadaver;  this  you  may  post- 
pone to  the  last  semestres.  I  always  like  students  to  take  their 
coiizse  in  operations  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  semestres,  along  with 
their  special  surgery,  so  that  I  may  give  them  the  opportuniiy  of  oc- 
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casionallj  operating,  or  even  of  amputating,  imder  mj  direction.  It 
gives  courage  in  practice,  if  one  has  during  student-life  performed  op- 
erations on  the  living  subject.  When  you  have  followed  the  lectures 
on  general  surgeiy,  you  may  enter  the  surgical  clinic,  and  there,  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  semestres,  openly  give  an  account  of  your 
knowledge  in  special  cases,!  and  accustom  yourselves  to  collecting 
your  ideas  rapidly,  learn  to  distinguish  the  important  from  the  unim- 
portant, and  to  learn  generally  in  what  practice  really  consists.  You 
will  thus  learn  the  points  where  your  knowledge  is  deficient,  and  may 
perfect  yourselves  by  persevering  study.  When  you  have  thus  com- 
pleted the  legal  time  of  your  studies,  passed  your  examination,  and 
have  increased  your  medical  knowledge  by  a  few  months  or  a  year  in 
various  large  hospitals  at  home  or  abroad,  you  will  be  in  condition  to 
appreciate  the  surgical  cases  turning  up  in  practice.  But,  if  you  wish 
to  devote  special  attention  to  surgery  and  operating,  you  are  still 
hx  from  the  goal :  then  you  must  become  accustomed  to  operating  on 
the  cadaver,  enter  a  surgical  ward  as  assistant  for  a  year  or  two,  un- 
tiringly study  monographs  on  surgical  subjects,  perseveringly  write 
out  cases,  etc. — ^in  short,  follow  out  the  practical  school  from  the  lowest 
step.  You  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  hospital  service,  even  with 
the  duties  of  the  nurses ;  in  short,  you  should  know  practically  even 
the  most  minute  things  appertaining  to  the  care  of  patients,  and 
should  even  perform  the  duties  yourselves  occasionally,  so  that  you 
may  be  fully  master  of  the  entire  medical  service  intrusted  to  you. 

You  see  there  is  much  to  do  and  to  learn :  with  patience  and  perse- 
verance you  will  accomplish  it  all ;  but  these  virtues  are  necessary  to 
the  study  of  medicine. 

^  Student "  comes  from  *' to  study ; "  hence  you  must  study  fisLith- 
fully ;  the  teacher  indicates  to  you  what  he  considers  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  he  may  stimulate  you  in  various  directions ;  what  he  gives  you 
as  positive  may,  it  is  true,  be  carried  home  in  black  and  white,  bu^  to 
cause  this  positive  knowledge  to  live  in  you  and  become  your  mental 
property,  you  must  depend  on  your  own  mental  eflfarts,  which  form  the 
true  "  study." 

When  you  conduct  yourself  as  a  passive  receptacle,  you  may,  it 
is  true,  acquire  the  name  of  a  very  "  learned  person,"  but,  if  you  do 
not  awake  your  knowledge  into  Ufe,  you  will  never  become  a  good 
"  practising  physician."  Let  what  you  see  enter  your  mind  fully, 
warpi  you  up,  and  so  occupy  your  attention  that  you  must  think  of  it 
frequently,  then  the  true  pleasure  and  appreciation  of  this  mental 
labor  will  fill  you.  Qoethey  in  a  letter  to  Schitter^  aptly  says :  **  Pleas- 
ure, comfort,  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life,  are  the  only  realities ; 
all  else  is  vanity  and  disappointment." 
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SIMPLE  INCISED  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SOFT  FARTS. 


LECTURE  II. 


ICode  of  Origin  And  Appeanmoe  of  these  W<mndB.—yarioiis  Fonns  of  In<^ed  Wounds. 
— ^Appearanoe  dnriDg  and  Immediately  after  their  Oeoorrenoe.— Pain,  Bleeding.-— 
Varieties  of  HsBmorrhage ;  Arterial,  Venoua. — ^Entrance  of  Air  through  Wounded 
Yeina. — ^Parenchyinatous  HsBmorrhage. — ELsBmorrhagio  Diathesis. — ^HiBmorrhage 
from  the  Pharynx  and  Beotnm. — Constitutiona]  Effects  of  Severe  HsBmorrhage. 

The  proper  treatment  of  wounds  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  requirement  for  the  surgeon,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  this  variety  of  injuiy,  but  because  we  so  often  inten- 
tionaUy  make  them  in  operating,  even  when  operating  for  something 
that  is  not  itself  dangerous  to  life.  Hence  we  are  answerable  for  the 
hi>ailmg  of  the  wound,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  is  possible  by  ezpe- 
rienoe  to  judge  of  the  danger  of  an  injury.  Let  us  commence  with 
incised  wounds. 

Injuries  caused  by  sharp  knives,  scissors,  sabres,  cleavers,  hatchets, 
eta,  represent  pure  incised  wounds.  Such  wounds  are  usually  recog^ 
nizable  by  the  regular  sharp  borders,  where  we  see  the  smooth-cut 
sui&oe  of  the  unchanged  tissue ;  should  the  instruments  be  blunt,  by 
veiy  rapid  motion  they  may  still  cause  quite  a  smooth  incised  wound, 
while  by  slowly  entering  the  tissue  they  would  give  the  edges  of  the 
wound  a  ragged  appearance ;  occasionally,  the  varieij  of  the  injury 
does  not  become  evident  till  the  wound  is  healjng,  for  wounds  made 
with  sharp  instruments  heal  more  readily  and  quickly  (for  reasons  to 
be  ^en  hereafter)  than  those  caused  by  the  slow  entrance  of  dull 
knives,  scissors,  eta 

A  perfectly  bhmt  body  rarely  makes  a  wound  exactly  like  an  incised 
one.  This  may  occur  from  the  skin  being  torn  through  by  fbroe  ap- 
plied through  a  blunt  object^  at  a  point  where  it  lies  over  the  bona 
Thus  you  win  not  unfr'equently  see  scalp-wounds  resembling  incised 
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wounds,  although  they  may  have  been  due  to  a  blow  from  a  blimt  body, 
or  from  striking  the  head  against  a  stone,  beam,  etc. ;  similar  smooth 
wounds  of  the  skin  also  occur  on  the  hand,  especially  on  the  Tolar  sur- 
face. Sharp  angles  of  bone  may  so  divide  the  skin  from  within  that 
it  will  look  as  if  cut  through,  as,  for  instance,  when  one  frdls  on 
the  crest  of  the  tibia,  and  it  divides  the  skin  from  within  outward. 
As  may  be  readily  understood,  sharp  splinters  of  bone  perforating  the 
skin  may  also  make  wounds  with  smooth  surfaces.  Lastly,  the  open- 
ing of  exit  of  a  bullet-wound,  L  e.,  of  the  canal  which  represents  the 
passage  of  a  bullet,  may  sometimes  be  a  sharp  slit. 

The  knowledge  of  lliese  jpoints  is  important,  for  a  judge  may  ask 
you  if  a  wound  has  been  caused  by  this  or  that  instrument,  in  tUs  or 
that  manner,  points  which  may  greatly  affect  the  bearings  in  a  crimi« 
nal  suit. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  wounds  made  with  a  blow  or 
stroke.  But,  by  repeated  cuts  on  a  wound,  the  edges  may  acquire  a 
hacked  appearance,  and  thus  the  requirements  for  recovery  may  be 
very  much  changed.  For  the  present,  we  leave  such  wounds  out  of 
consideration ;  their  mode  of  recovery  and  treatment  is  just  the  same 
as  that  in  contused  wounds,  unless  they  can  be  artificially  converted 
into  simple  incised  wounds  by  paring  off  the  jagged  edges.  The 
various  directions  in  which  the  cutting  instrument  enters  the  body 
generally  makes  little  difference,  unless  the  direction  be  so  oblique 
that  some  of  the  soft  parts  are  detached  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less 
thick  flap.  In  these^j^-woimds,  the  width  of  the  bridge,  imiting  the 
half-separated  portion  with  the  body,  is  important,  because  on  this 
depends  the  question  as  to  whether  circulation  of  blood  can  oontmue 
in  this  flap,  or  if  it  has  ceased,  and  the  detached  portion  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  dead.  Flap-wounds  are  chiefly  due  to  outs,  but  may  also 
arise  from  tearing ;  they  are  very  frequent  in  the  head,  where  part  of 
the  scalp  is  torn  off  by  a  hard  blow.  In  other  cases  a  portion  of  the 
soft  parts  may  be  entirely  cut  out ;  then  we  hsLYB  a  toound  mih  lo$B  o/ 
substance. 

By  penetrcMnff  wounds  we  mean  those  by  which  one  of  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body  or  a  joint  is  opened ;  they  are  most  fre- 
quently due  to  stabs  or  gun-shot  injuries,  and  may  be  oomplioated  by 
wotmds  of  the  viscera  or  bones.  By  the  genend  terms  lonffiiudinal 
and  duz^ono/ wounds  we  of  course  mean  those  corresponding  to  the  long 
or  diagonal  axes  of  the  trunk,  head,  or  extremities.  Diagonal  or  longi- 
tudinal wounds  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  or  nerves,  are  of  course 
those  dividing  these  parts  longitudinally  or  diagonally.  The  symp- 
toms in  the  person  woimded,  induced  more  or  less  directly  by  the 
wound,  are,  first,  pain  ;  then,  bleeding  and  gaping  of  the  wound* 
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As  all  the  tissues,  not  ezoepting  the  epithelial  and  epidermoid, 
are  supplied  with  sensorj  nerves,  injury  at  onoe  causes  jpatn. 

This  pain  yaiies  greatly  ^ith  the  nerve-supply  of  the  wounded 
part,  and  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  patient  to  pain«  The  most 
sensitive  parts  are  the  fingers,  lips,  tongue,  nipples,  external  genitals, 
and  about  the  ftnus.  Doubtiess,  each  of  you  kaows  from  experience 
the  character  of  the  pain  from  a  wound,  as  of  the  finger.  The  division 
of  the  skin  is  the  most  painful  part;  injury  of  the  muscles  and  ten- 
dons is  for  less  so ;  injury  of  the  bone  is  always  very  painful,  as  you  may 
find  from  any  one  that  has  recovered  from  a  fracture;  it  has  also  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  when  amputations  were  made  with- 
out chloroform,  that  sawing  the  bone  was  the  inost  painful  part  of  the 
operation.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  on  being  irri- 
tated in  various  ways,  shows  very  Uttie  sensitiveness,  as  has  been  occa- 
sionally observed  on  man  and  beast ;  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  ute- 
rus also  is  almost  insensitive  to  mechanical  and  chemical  irritation ; 
occasionally,  it  may  be  touched  with  the  hot  iron,  as  is  done  in  treat- 
ing certain  diseases  of  this  part,  without  its  being  felt  by  the  patient. 
It  appears  that  the  nerves  requiring  a  specific  irritation,  as  the 
nerves  of  special  sense,  are  accompanied  by  few  if  any  sensory 
fibres.  The  relation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  touch  to  the  sentient 
nerves  in  the  skin  cannot  be  regarded  as  dedded,  or  whether  there 
be  any  decided  difference  between  them.  In  the  nose  and  tongue,  we 
have  sensory  and  sentient  nerves  close  together,  so  that  in  both  parts, 
besides  the  specific  sense  peculiar  to  the  organ,  pain  may  also  be  per- 
ceived. The  white  substance  of  the  brain,  although  containing  many 
nerves,  is  without  feeling,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  severe  injuries  of 
the  head.  The  division  of  nerve-trunks  is  the  severest  of  all  inju- 
ries.  8ome  of  you  may  remember  the  pain  from  rupture  of  a  dental 
nerve  on  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Severing  of  thick  nerve-trunks  must 
cause  overpowering  pains.  Sensitiveness  to  pain  appears  peculiar  to 
individuals.  But  you  must  not  confound  this  with  various  exhibitions 
of  pain,  and  with  the  psychical  power  of  suppressing,  or  at  least  limiting, 
this  exhibition ;  the  latter  depends  on  the  strength  of  will,  as  well  as 
on  the  temperament,  of  the  individual  Vivacious  persons  (^play  their 
pain,  as  well  as  their  other  feelings,  more  than  phlegmatic  persons. 
Most  persons  maintain  that  crying,  as  well  as  the  instinctive  powerful 
tension  of  all  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  masseters,  gritting  the 
teeth,  eta,  renders  the  pain  more  endurable.  Personally,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  this  statement,  and  I  think  it  must  be  a  mistake 
of  the  patients.  Strong  will  in  the  patient  may  do  much  to  suppress 
the  show  of  pain.  I  well  remember  a  woman  in  the  OOttingen  clinic, 
when  I  was  a  student,  who,  without  chloroform,  had  the  whole  upper 
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jaw  removed  for  a  malignant  tumor,  and,  during  this  difficult  and  pain- 
ful operation,  she  did  not  once  cry  out,  although  several  branches  of 
the  trifacial  nerve  were  divided.  Womefl  generally  stand  suffering  bet<- 
ter  and  more  patiently  than  men.  But  the  necessary  exercise  of 
psychical  strength  not  unfrequently  causes  subsequent  fEonting,  or 
excessive  physical  and  psychical  relaxation,  of  longer  or  shorter  du- 
ration. I  have  seen  strong  men  of  poweiiul  will  bear  severe  pain 
without  a  grimace,  but  soon  fall  to  the  ground  fainting;  still,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  I  believe  that  some  persons  suffer  pain  much  less  acutely 
than  others.  You  will  certainly  meet  persons  who,  without  any  exer- 
cise of  will,  show  so  little  pain  from  severe  injury  that  we  can  only 
believe  that  they  really  feel  pain  less  acutely  than  others ;  I  have  ob- 
served this  most  in  flabby  sailors,  in  whom  all  the  sequela?  of  the  in- 
jiu>y  are  also  generally  very  insignificant. 

The  quicker  the  wound  is  made,  and  the  sharper  the  knife,  the 
less  the  pain ;  hence,  in  large  and  small  operations,  it  has  always 
seemed,  and  very  correctly  too,  for  the  advantage  of  the  patient,  that 
the  incisions  should  be  made  with  certainty  and  rapidity,  particularly 
in  dividing  the  skin. 

The  feeling  in  the  wound,  immediately  after  its  reception,  is  a  pe- 
culiar burning.  It  can  scarely  be  termed  any  thing  but  the  feeling  of 
being  wounded ;  there  are  a  number  of  provincialisms  for  it — in  North* 
em  Germany,  for  instance,  they  say  "  the  wound  smarts."  Only  when 
a  nerve  is  compressed  by  something  in  the  wound,  twisted  or  irritated 
in  some  way,  there  are  severe  neuralgic  pains  immediately  after 
the  injury ;  if  these  do  not  soon  cease  spontaneously,  or  after  exami- 
nation of  the  wound,  and  removal  of  the  local  cause,  or,  if  this  is  im- 
possible, or  inefficacious,  they  should  be  arrested  by  the  exhibition 
of  some  internal  remedy;  otherwise,  they  will  induce  and  keep  up  a 
state  of  excitement  in  the  patient  that  may  increase  to  maniacal  deUr- 
imn. 

To  avoid  the  pain  in  operations^  we  now  always  use  chloroform. 
The  method  of  administering  this  article,  as  well  as  the  prophylaxis 
and  treatment  of  the  dangers  that  may  arise  from  it,  you  will  learn 
much  sooner,  and  remember  better  afterward,  in  the  dinic,  than  if  I 
gave  you  a  prolix  account  of  it  here.  Ziocal  ancesthetics^  which  have 
for  their  object  temporaiy  blunting  of  the  pain,  in  the  part  to  be  op- 
erated on,  by  application  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  saltpetre,  or  salt, 
have  been  again  abandoned,  or  rather  they  have  never  been  generally 
received.  Recently,  these  attempts  have  again  acquired  a  general 
interest,  as  it  seemed  that  a  suitable  method  of  local  anaesthesia  had  at 
last  been  found.  An  English  physician,  Hichardson^  constructed  a 
small  apparatus,  by  which  a  stream  of  pure  ether  for,  better,  rhigo- 
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line]  spray  is  for  a  time  blown  against  one  spot  in  the  skin,  and 
■acb  cold  is  here  induced  that  all  sensation  is  lost.  After  procuring 
some  of  this  ether  (hydramylttther)  from  England,  I  was  satisfied  of 
its  perfect  action.  In  a  few  seconds  the  skin  becomes  chalky  white, 
and  absolutely  without  sensation;  but  the  effect  hardly  extends 
through  a  moderately  thick  cutis ;  and,  if  the  ether  be  still  blown 
against  the  cut  surfiEtce,  the  frozen  tissues  cannot  be  distinguished 
ficom  each  other,  and  the  knife,  being  coated  with  ice,  will  no  longer 
cut.  Hence,  even  in  this  more  perfect  form,  local  ansBsthesia  can 
only  be  used  advantageously  in  a  few  minor  operations.  My  former 
dreeid,  that  healing  of  the  wound  would  be  essentially  interfered  with 
by  this  freezing  of  the  part,  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be 
groundless.  For  queUing  the  pain,  and  as  a  hypnotic,  immediately 
after  extensive  injuries  or  operations,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  muriate  or  acetate  of  morphia ;  this  quiets  the 
patient,  and,  even  if  it  does  not  make  him  sleep,  he  feels  less  pain 
from  his  wound.  Quite  recently  hydrate  of  chloral  (  3  ss-  3  j,  in  half 
a  glass  of  water)  has  been  used ;  its  narcotic  action  was  discovered 
by  Xdebreichj  1869.  Its  effect  is  essentially  hypnotic,  but  very  uncer- 
tain ;  it  cannot  supplant  chloroform,  but  is  a  decided  acquisition  to 
our  materia  medica.  Locally,  for  the  jnelief  of  pain,  we  employ  cold 
in  the  shape  of  cold  compresses,  or  bladders  £lled  with  ice,  applied 
to  the  wound.  We  shall  refer  to  this  under  the  treatment  of  woimds. 
Lastly,  we  may  give  hypodermic  injections.  If,  with  a  very  fine 
syringe,  furnished  with  a  lance-shaped,  sharp  canula,  which  may  be 
thrust  readily  through  the  skin,  we  inject  a  solution  of  ^-jt  of  a  grain 
of  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia,  this  remedy  will  exercise  its  nar- 
cotic effect  at  first  locally  on  the  nerves  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and 
then  on  the  brain,  as  the  solution  is  absorbed  and  enters  the  blood. 
Of  late,  this  mode  of  employing  morphia  has  been  exceedingly  popu- 
lar ;  immediately  after  an  operation,  or  severe  injury,  such  an  injec- 
tion is  given,  and  the  pain  is  at  once  arrested. 


In  a  pure  incised  or  punctured  wound,  JuBmorrhage  is  a  second  im* 
mediate  symptom ;  its  extent  depends  on  the  number,  size,  and  variety 
of  the  divided  vessels.  At  present  we  shall  only  speak  of  haemorrhage 
firom  tissues  previously  normal,  and  distinguish  capillary,  parenchyma- 
tous, arterial,  and  venous  hsemoirhages,  which  must  be  considered  sep- 
arately. 

As  is  well  known,  the  different  parts  of  the  body  vary  greatly  in 
vascularity,  especially  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  capiUartes,  In 
spots  of  equal  size  the  skin  has  fewer  and  smaller  capillaries  than  most 
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mucous  membranes ;  it  also  has  more  elastio  tissue  and  muades,  by 
which  (as  we  may  feel  and  see  in  the  cold  and  soKsalled  goose-flesh) 
the  vessels  are  more  readily  compressed  than  they  are  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  which  are  poor  in  elastic  and  muscular  tissue ;  hence  simple 
skin-wounds  bleed  less  than  those  in  mucous  membr&nes.  Hasmcn^ 
rhages  from  the  capillaries  alone  cease  spontaneously  if  the  tissue  be 
healthy,  because  the  openings  of  the  vessels  are  ccHnpressed  by  con- 
traction of  the  wounded  tissue.  In  diseased  parts,  which  do  not  con* 
tract,  even  haemorrhage  from  dilated  capiUaiies  may  be  very  consider- 
able. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  arteriea  is  readily  recogniaEed,  on  the  one 
hand,  because  the  blood  flows  in  a  stream,  which  sometimes  dearly 
shows  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  heart;  on  the  other,  by  the 
bright-red  color  of  the  blood.  If  there  be  impaired  respiration,  this 
bright-red  color  may  change  to  a  dark  hue ;  thus,  in  operations  on  the 
nedc,  performed  to  prevent  threatening  suffocation,  and  in  deep  anaas* 
thesia,  dark  or  almost  black  blood  may  spurt  from  the  arteries.  The 
amount  of  blood  escaping  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  totally* 
divided  artery,  or  on  the  size  of  the  opening  in  its  wall  You  must 
not,  however,  believe  that  the  stream  of  blood  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  size  of  the  artery ;  it  is  usually  much  smaller,  for  the  calibre  of 
the  artery  generally  contracts  at  the  point  of  division;  only  the 
lai^r  arteries,  such  as  the  aorta,  carotids,  femoral,  azUlaiy,  etc.,  have 
so  little  muscular  fibre  that  they  contract,  in  their  circumference  at 
least,  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  extent.  In  very  small  arteries,  this  con- 
traction of  the  cut  vessed  has  such  an  effect  .that,  from  the  increased 
friction,  the  blood  flows  from  them  without  spurting  or  pulsating ;  in* 
deed,  in  very  small  arteries,  this  friction  may  be  so  decided  that  the 
blood  flows  with  difficulty  and  very  slowly,  and  soon  coagulates,  so 
that  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested  spontaneously.  The  smaller  the 
diameter  of  the  arteries  becomes,  from  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body,  the  more  readily  haemorrhage  will  be  arrested  spon* 
taneously,  while  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  arrested  artificially. 
Hereafter,  you  wiU  often  have  occasion  to  see  in  the  clinic  how  freely 
the  blood  spurts  at  the  commencement  of  an  operation,  and  how  much 
less  it  will  be  toward  the  end,  even  when  we  cut  larger  vessels  than 
were  at  first  divided.  Thus  decrease  of  the  total  volume  of  blood  may 
cause  spontaneous  arrest  of  haemorrhage ;  the  weaker  contractions  of 
the  heart  have  also  some  influence  in  this.  Indeed,  in  internal  haemor- 
rhages that  we  cannot  reach  directly,  we  employ  rapid  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  arm  (venesection)  as  a  haemostatic;  in  such  cases  the 
artificial  excitement  of  anaemia  is  not  unfrequently  the  only  remedy 
we  have  for  internal  haemorrhage,  paradoxical  as  this  may  seem  to 
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yoa  at  tbe  first  glance.  Hmnonliages  from  incified  wounds  of  the 
laige  arteriefl  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  extremities,  are  always  so  con- 
siderable that  they  absolutely  require  to  be  arrested,  unless  the  open* 
ings  in  their  walls  be  very  small  But,  when  the  terminal  branch  of 
an  artery  is  ruptured  without  a  wound  of  the  skin,  the  haomorrhage 
may  be  arrested  by  pressure  on  the  sunounding  soft  parts;  such  in- 
juries subsequently  induce  other  changes,  to  which  your  attention 
will  be  called  under  other  circumstances. 

Hsemorrfaage  from  the  veins  is  characterized  by  the  steady  flow  of 
dark  blood.  This  is  especially  true  of  small  and  middle-sized  veins. 
These  haemorrhages  are  rarely  veiy  profuse,  so  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  siifficient  quantity  on  letting  blood  from  the  subcutaneous  veins  of 
the  arm  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  we  must  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  heart  If  this  were  not  done,  blood  would  only  flow  frt>m  this 
vein  at  the  time  of  puncture,  frirther  haemorrhage  would  cease  sponta- 
neously, unless  kept  up  by  muscular  contractions.  This  is  chiefly  be- 
cause the  thin  walls  of  the  veins  collapse,  instead  of  gaping,  as  the 
arteries  do  when  divided.  Blood  does  not  readily  flow  back  frt>m  the 
central  end  of  the  vein,  on  account  of  the  valves ;  we  rarely  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  valveless  veins  of  the  portal  system. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  large  venous  trunks  is  always  a  dangerous 
symptom.  Bleeding  from  the  axillary,  femoral,  subclavian  or  inter- 
nal jugular,  is  usually  quickly  fiEttal,  unless  aid  arrive  immediately ; 
wounds  of  the  vena  anonjrma  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  mortal. 
The  blood  does  not  flow  continuously  from  these  large  veins,  but  the 
flow  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  respiration.  In  operations  about 
the  neck  I  have  frequently  seen  patients  live  after  their  internal  jug- 
ular vein  had  been  wounded ;  during  inspiration  the  vessel  collapsed 
so  that  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  connective  tissue  string ; 
during  expiration  the  black  blood  gushed  up  as  frt>m  a  well,  or  still 
more  like  the  bubbling  up  of  the  water  from  a  deep  spring. 

In  these  veins  near  the  heart,  besides  the  rapid  loss  of  blood,  there 
is  another  element  that  greatly  increases  the  danger ;  this  is  the  e3> 
tranee  of  air  irUo  the  veins  and  hearty  as  occasionally  takes  place  with 
a  gurgling  noise,  on  deep  inspiration,  when  the  blood  rushes  toward 
the  heart ;  this  may  cause  instant  death,  though  not  necessarily.  I 
cannot  now  enter  more  explicitiy  into  this  very  remarkable  phenom- 
enon, whose  physiological  effect  has  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  been  sat- 
is&ctorily  explained ;  you  will  again  have  your  attention  called  to 
this  subject  by  the  books  and  lectures  on  operative  surgery.  I  shall 
merely  mention  that,  on  opening  one  of  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  or 
tiie  axillaiy  vein,  there  may  be  a  perceptible  gurgling  sound ;  the 
patient  instantly  loses  consciousness,  and  can  rarely  be  restored  to 
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life  by  instantaneous  resort  to  artificial  respiration,  etc.  Death  is 
probably  caused  by  the  entrance  of  air-bubbles,  which  press  forward 
into  the  medium-sized  pulmonary  arteries,  and  are  there  arrested,  and 
prevent  further  access  of  blood  to  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

I  have  never  met  any  thing  of  the  kind,  although  I  have  seen  air 
enter  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  frothy  blood  then  escape ;  this 
had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  state  of  the  patient.  Different  ani- 
mals appear  to  be  susceptible,  to  various  extents,  to  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  vessels ;  if  we  throw  only  a  little  air  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  rabbit  it  dies ;  while  we  may  sometimeei  throw  several  syringe- 
fuls  into  dogs  without  observing  any  effects. 

Besides  the  above  varieties  of  haemorrhage,  we  distinguish  the  so- 
called  parenchymatous  haemorrhage^  which  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
identified  with  capillary  hiemorrhage.  In  the  normal  tissue  of  an 
otherwise  healthy  body,  parenchymatous  haemorrhages  do  not  come 
from  the  capillaries,  but  from  a  large  number  of  small  arteries  and 
veins,  which  from  some  cause  do  not-  retract  into  the  tissue  and  con- 
tract, and  are  not  compressed  by  the  tissue  itsel£  Bleeding  from  the 
corpus  cavemosum  penis  is  an  example  of  such  parenchymatous  haem- 
orrhages, which  also  occur  from  the  female  genitals  and  in  the  peri« 
neal  and  anal  regions,  as  well  as  frt>m  the  tongue  and  spongy  bones. 
These  parenchymatous  haemorrhages  are  especially  frequent  frt)m 
diseased  tissue;  they  also  occur  after  injuries  and  operations,  as  so- 
called  secondary  hasmorrhages ;  but  we  shall  speak  of  these  here- 
after. 

One  other  point  we  must  refer  to  here :  this  is,  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  bleed  so  freely  from  a  small,  insignificant  wound,  that  l^ey 
may  die  of  haemorrhage  from  a  scratch  of  the  skin,  or  after  extraction 
of  a  tooth.  This  constitutional  disease  is  called  a  hamwrrhagic  dia- 
theeie;  people  affected  with  it  are  called  hcemophUen,  The  cause  of 
this  disease  is  probably  abnormal  thinness  of  the  arterial  walls ;  this  is 
congenital  in  most  cases,  but  may  probably  result  gradually  from  morbid 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  vascular  tunics.  This  frightful  malady 
is  usually  hereditary  in  certain  families,  especially  among  the  males,  the 
females  being  less  liable  to  it.  In  these  persons  haemorrhage  is  caused 
not  only  by  wounds,  but  light  pressure  may  induce  subcutaneous  bleed- 
ing, spontaneous  haemorrhages,  as  from  the  gastric  or  vesical  mucous 
membrane,  which  may  even  prove  £ataL  It  is  not  exactly  in  lajge 
wounds  where  medical  aid  is  called  at  once  or  very  soon,  but  more 
particularly  in  slight  wounds,  that  continued  haemorrhages  occur  in 
such  persons  which  are  di£5cult  to  arrest,  partly,  as  we  above  stated,  on 
account  of  slight  contractility  or  total  lack  of  muscular  tissue  in  the 
vessels,  partiy  on  deficient  power  of  coagulation  in  the  blood.    It  is 
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true,  the  latter  xx>int  has  not  been  proved  fiK>m  the  blood  that  escaped, 
linr  in  the  caaea  where  attention  was  directed  to  this  point  the  blood 
flowed  like  that  of  a  healthy  person. 

I  shall  also  call  yonr  attention  to  some  peculiarities  in  hsmorrhages 
from  certain  localitj^es,  espedallj  £rom  those  in  the  pharynx^  posterior 
nareSj  and  redum^  although,  strictly  speaking,  this  comes  in  Hie  domain 
of  special  surgery.  Wounds  of  the  phamyz  or  posterior  nares,  made 
tim)ugh  the  open  mouth  by  accident^  are  rare,  but,  as  a  result  of  con- 
stitutional disease,  we  may  have  very  severe  spontaneous  haemorrhage 
from  these  parts,  or  these  may  result  from  operations,  for  we  not  un- 
frequently  h&ve  to  use  knives  and  scissors  here,  or  to  tear  out  tumors 
with  forcepa  The  blood  does  not  always  escape  from  the  mouth  and 
nose,  but  it  may  run  down  the  pharynx  into  the  (esophagus  without 
being  perceived.  The  general  effects  of  rapid  loss  of  blood  come  on 
rapidly,  which  we  shall  soon  describe  more  minutely,  but  we  are 
unable  to  discover  the  source  of  the -bleeding,  which  may  be  behind 
the  soft  palate.  The  patient  soon  vomits,  and  at  once  throws  up  laige 
quantities  of  blood;  when  this  ceases  there  is  another  pause,  and  the 
patient,  perhaps  also  the  surgeon,  thinks  the  haemorrhage  has  ceased, 
till  more  blood  is  vomited,  and  the  patient  grows  still  weaker.*  If  the 
surgeon  does  not  recognize  these  symptoms  and  apply  proper  remedies, 
the  patient  may  bleed  to  death.  I  remember  one  case  where  several 
physicians  gave  various  remedies  for  vomiting  of  blood  and  gastric 
hsnnorrhage  after  a  little  operation  in  the  throat,  and  the  source  of 
the  bleeding  was  finally  recognized  by  an  experienced  old  surgeon, 
who  arrested  it  by  local  applications,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

The  same  thing  may  happen  in  haemorrhage  from  the  rectum. 
From  an  internal  wound  the  blood  flows  into  the  rectum,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  enormous  distention ;  the  patient  has  a  sudden  desire  to  stool, 
and  evacuates  large  quantities  of  blood.  This  may  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  tiU  the  rectum,  irritated  by  the  expansion,  either  contracts 
and  thus  arrests  the  haemorrhage,  or  till  it  is  finally  checked  artificially. 

A  rapid  excessive  loss  of  blood  induces  changes  in  the  whole  body, 
which  are  soon  perceptible.  The  face,  especially  the  lips,  becomes  pale, 
the  latter  bluish,  the  pulse  is  smaller,  and  at  first  less  frequent.  The 
bodily  temperature  sinks  most  perceptibly  in  the  extremities ;  the  pa- 
tient, especially  when  sitting  up,  is  subject  to  fainting-spells,  dizziness, 
nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  his  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  he  has  noises  in  the 
ears,  every  thing  appears  to  whirl  around;  he  collects  his  strength  to 
hold  himself  up,  ne  becomes  unconscious,  and  finally  falls  over.  These 
symptoms  of  syncope  we  refer  to  rapid  anaemia  of  the  brain.  In  a 
horizontal  posture  this  soon  passes  o£    Persons  often  fall  into  this 
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State  from  very  slight  loss  of  blood,  occasiooall j  more  from  loathing 
and  aversion  to  the  £k>wing  blood  than  from  weakness.  A  single 
fiftinting  of  this  kind  is  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  Uood  lost;  the 
patient  soon  reooveis  his  foroes. 

Should  the  hsemonliage  continue,  the  following  symptoms  a[^)ear 
sooner  or  later:  the  countenaaoe  grows  paler  and  waxy,  the  lips 
pale  blue,  the  eyes  dull,  the  bodily  temperature  is  lower,  the  pulse 
small,  thready,  and  very  frequent,  respiration  incomplete,  the  patient 
fikints  frequently,  constantly  grows  more  feeble  and  anxious ;  at  last  he 
remains  unconscious,  and  there  is  twitching  of  the  arms  and  legs,  which 
is  renewed  by  the  slightest  irritation,  as  by  the  point  of  a*needle,  eta ; 
this  state  may  pass  into  death.  Great  dyspnoea,  lack  of  oxygen,  is  one 
of  the  worst  signs,  but  even  here  we  should  not  hesitate ;  we  can  often 
do  something  even  after  apparent  death.  Young  women  especially 
can  bear  enormous  loss  of  blood  without  immediate  danger  to  life ;  you 
will  hereafter  have  occasion  t6  witness  this  in  the  obstetrical  clinia 
Children  and  old  persons  can  least  bear  loss  of  blood ;  in  young  children 
the  results  of  the  application  of  a  leech  are  often  evident  for  years  by 
a  very  pallid  look  and  increased  excitability.  In  very  old  persons  great 
loss  of  blood,  if  not  immediately  fatal,  may  induce  obstinate  collapse, 
which  after  days  or  weeks  passes  on  to  death ;  this  is  probably  because 
the  loss  of  blood  is  immediately  supplied  by  serum,  and  in  old  perscms 
the  formation  of  blood-corpusdes  goes  on  slowly;  the  greatly-diluted 
blood  proves  insufficient  to  nourish  the  tissues^  whose  nutrition  is  at 
any  rate  very  sluggish. 

When  the  patient  comes  to  himself  after  severe  haemorrhage,  he 
has  excessive  thirst,  as  if  the  body  were  dried  up,  the  vessels  o£  the 
intestinal  canal  greedily  take  up  the  quantities  of  water  drunk ;  in 
strong,  healthy  persons,  the  cellular  constituents  of  the  blood  are 
quickly  replaced,  it  is  true  we  do  not  exactly  know  from  what  source ; 
after  a  few  days,  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy,  we  can  perceive  few 
signs  of  the  previous  anaemia ;  soon,  too,  his  strength  has  recovered 
from  the  exhaustbn. 


LECTURE  III. 

rreatmentofHsBmoirliage.— 1.  Ligatmvand  Mediate  Ligature  of  Arteriei.— 2.  Com* 
pression  hj  the  Finger;  Choice  of  the  Point  for  Compression  of  the  Larger  Arte> 
rles.— Tourniquet.— AoupresBure. — Bandaging.— Tampon.— ^.  Styptics. — Qeneral 
Treatment  of  Sudden  Anemia. — Transfiision.  ^ 

GxieTLEMSK :  You  now  know  the  dififerent  varieties  of  haemorrhage. 
Now,  what  means  have  we  for  arresting  a  more  or  less  severe  bleeding  ? 
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Hie  number  is  great,  although  we  use  but  few  of  them-^imlj  those 
that  are  the  most  certain.  Here  you  hare  a  field  of  surgical  operation 
where  quick  and  certain  aid  is  required,  so  that  the  result  must  be 
unfiEdling.  Still,  the  employment  of  these  remedies  reqiyres  practice ; 
cool-blooded  quiet,  absolute  certainty,  and  presence  of  mind,  Hre  the 
first  requisites  in  dangerous  hsBmonfaage.  In  such  circumstances  a 
surgeon  may  show  of  what  metal  he  is  made. 

Hsemostatics  are  divided  into  three  chief  classes:  1.  Closure  of 
the  vessel  by  tying  it — ^ligation.  3.  Compression.  8.  The  remedies 
that  cause  rapid  coagulation  of  Uood,  styptics  (fipom  arv^,  to  contract). 

1.  The  Kgature  may  be  applied  in  three  ways,  viz.,  as  ligature  of 
the  isolated  bleeding  vessels,  as  mediate  ligature  of  the  latter  with 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  or  as  ligation  in  the  continuity,  L  e.,  liga* 
tion  of  the  vessel  at  some  distance  ftom  the  wound. 

These  varieties  of  ligation  apply  almost  exclusively  to  arrest  of 
arterial  hsemorrhage.  Venous  haemorrhages  rarely  require  ligation — ^it 
is  only  occasionally  indicated  in  the  huge  venous  trunks ;  we  avoid  it 
whenever  we  can,  as  its  results  may  be  dangerous.  We  shall  here- 
after inquire  in  what  this  danger  consists,  and  at  present  speak  only 
of  the  ligation  of  arteries. 

Let  us  suppose  the  simplest  case;  a  small  artery  spurts  from  a 
wound :  you  first  seize  the  artery,  as  much  isolated  as  possible,  best 
transversely,  between  the  branches  of  a  sliding  forceps ;  then  fEisten 
the  slide,  and  the  bleeding  is  stopped.  The  sliding  forceps  are  best 
made  of  German  silver,  as  it  rusts  less  readily  than  iron.  There  are 
many  different  varieties  of  these  forceps,  which  are  all  so  arranged  that 
when  closed  they  remain  fixed  in  that  position ;  the  mechanism  accom- 
plishing this  closure  varies  greatly ;  the  more  simple  it  is,  the  better. 
It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  phases  of  development  of  this  instru- 
ment since  the  days  of  Ambrose  Parij  before  it  attained  its  present 
simple  completeness.  Of  late  small  spring  clamps  are  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  to  compress  the  bleeding  arteries ;  these  are  very 
serviceable,  if  strongly  made.  Besides  these  pincettes,  we  may  also 
use  small  curved  sharp  hooks  {BromfleUTB  artery-hook)  to  draw  out 
the  artery,  but  this  is  not  so  good  a  way,  for  of  course  the  Uood 
would  continue  to  spurt  during  the  subsequent  ligation. 

Having  seized  the  artery  securely,  the  next  thing  is  to  dose  it 
permanently ;  this  is  done  by  the  ligature.  But  satisfy  yourself  first 
that  you  have  not  included  a  nerve  with  it,  for  the  coincident  ligation 
of  a  nerve  may  not  only  induce  continued  severe  pain,  but  even  dan- 
gerous general  nervous  affections.  For  ligating  arteries  we  use  silk 
thread  of  various  thickness,  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery ;  it  must 
be  good,  strong  silk,  so  that  it  shall  not  break  when  firmly  tied ;  and  it 
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should  not  really  absorb  fluids.  Haye  the  forceps,  which  hang  from 
the  end  of  the  artery,  held  up,  then  from  below  place  the  silk  around 
the  artery,  making  first  a  simple  knot  and  lying  it  tightly  just  in  front 
oftheforcep^  then  tie  a  second  knot.  Now  loosen  the  forceps ;  ifthe 
ligature  is  rightly  applied,  the  bleeding  must  be  arrested.  The  tight- 
ening of  the  knot  must  be  accomplished  by  pushing  the  silk  forward  and 
stretching  it  with  the  points  of  both  fingers.  If  the  silk  be  good,  two 
simple  knots,  one  oyer  the  other,  will  suffice.  Some  surgeons,  how- 
eyer,  prefer  to  make  first  a  soH^ed  surgeon's  knot  and  then  a  simple 
one.  The  surgeon's  knot  is  made  by  passing  both  ends  of  the  thread 
through  the  loop.  You  should  first  try  these  little  manipulations  on  the 
cadayer  or  on  liying  animals.  When  the  ligature  is  firmly  applied,  out 
one  end  ofiF  short  and  lead  the  other  out  of  the  wound  the  shortest  way. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  take  up  the  spurting  artery  and  ligate 
it  by  itself;  occasionally  it  contiEcts  so  strongly  into  the  tissue,  es 
pecially  into  the  muscles  or  dense  cellular  tissue,  that  its  isolation  is 
impracticable.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  complete  the 
li^tion  securely;  we  are  yery  apt  to  include  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
in  the  ligature,  as  it  is  difficult  to  push  the  ligature  £aie  nougfa  for- 
ward. Suoh  cases  are  proper  ones  for  mediate  ligation.  After  hay- 
ing pulled  forward  the  bleeding  part  with  forceps  or  a  hook,  pass  a 
curyed  needle,  held  in  a  needle-holder,  around  the  artery,  then  tie  the 
ligature  so  as  to  endrde  the  entire  end  of  the  artery ;  tie  the  knots 
tightly,  as  aboye  directed ;  thus,  while  closing  the  mouth  of  the  artery, 
you  will  enclose  some  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  Mediate  ligation  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  proceeding,  for  the  Hgated  tissue 
dies  or  the  ligature  suppurates  through  yery  slowly,  so  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  latter  is  much  impeded ;  of  course  we  must  guard  against 
including  any  yisiblenerye-trunk  near  the  arteryin  the  ligature.  In  the 
percutaneous  mediate  ligation  of  liRddledofpf^  we  proceed  eyen  more 
summarily ;  we  })ass  a  strongly-ouryed  large  needle  through  the  skin, 
under  and  across  the  bleeding  artery, and  again  out  through  the  skin^ 
the  thread  is  tied,  and,  besides  compressing  other  parts,  compresses  the 
artery;  the  thread  remains  two  or  three  days.  I  do  not  recommend  this 
method ;  it  should  only  be  employed  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  as  a 
proyisional  hssmostatic. 

Wheneyer  the  bleeding  artery  can  be  seen  in  the  wound,  the  haem- 
orrhage is  to  be  arrested  by  ligature;  but,  in  those  cases  where  the 
arteries  of  the  periosteum  or  bone  spurt  out  blood,  ligature  is  impos- 
sible, and  other  methods,  such  as  compression,  come  into  play. 

If  you  haye  to  deal  with  large  bleeding  arteries,  the  proceeding  is 
just  the  same,  only  you  must  be  doubly  careful  in  isolating  the 
artery:    seize  the  bleeding  end  and  scrape  back  the  surrounding 
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tissue  with  a  small  scalpel,  tben  ligate  carefully  and  accurately;  in 
most  cases,  when  you  have  the  central  and  perij^eral  ends  exposed  in 
the  wound,  you  should  ligate  both,  for  the  anastomoses  in  the  arterial 
system  are  so  free  that,  if  the  peripheral  end  does  not  bleed  at  once, 
it  may  do  so  later. 

The  wound  from  which  a  copious  hsemonfaage  comes  may  be  very 
small,  as  a  punctured  or  gun-shot  wound.  From  your  anatomical 
knowledge  you  should  know  what  large  vessel  may  be  injured  by  such 
a  wound.  I^  from  the  free  haemorrhage  or  its  frequent  recurrence 
after  compression,  you  are  satisfied  that  ligation  is  the  only  certain 
remedy  for  the  bleeding,  you  have  the  following  alternatives:  either 
enlarge  the  existing  wound  by  careful,  deka  indsions,  and  seek  fmr 
the  vessel  in  the  wound  while  the  artery  is  compressed  above,  and 
ligate  the  divided  ends  of  the  artery;  or  else,  while  you  have  the 
bleeding  vessel  compressed  in  the  wound,  you  seek  the  central  part  of 
the  vessel  above  the  wound,  and  then  ligate  in  the  continuity.  Both  op* 
orations  demand  accurate  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the 
arteriies,  and  practice.  Which  of  these  two  operations  you  shall  choose 
depends  on  how  you  can  soonest  prudently  attain  your  object,  and 
on  which  of  them  will  require  the  smaller  new  wound.  If  you  think 
you  can  expose  the  artery  in  the  woimd  without  enlarging  it  much, 
dioose  this  method  as  the  more  certain ;  but  if  you  consider  this  very 
difficult,  if  at  the  seat  of  the  woimd  the  artery  lies  deep  under  muscles 
and  &scia,  especially  in  very  muscular  or  fat  persons,  make  a  regular 
ligation  of  the  artery  above  (toward  the  heart  from)  the  wound. 

I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  points  chosen  after  years  of  trial,  on 
theoretical  and  practical  grounds,  for  the  ligation  of  arteries.  In  op- 
erative surgery,  in  the  text-books  on  surgical  anatomy,  and  especially 
in  the  operative  course,  you  will  be  instructed  on  this  point,  and  must 
attain  practice  in  certainly  finding,  neatly  exposing,  and  carefully 
Hgating,  the  artery,  in  doing  which,  you  cannot  accustom  yourself  to 
too  much  pedantry  and  technicality. 

Although  the  value  of  the  ligature  is  recognized  by  all  surgeons 
of  the  present  day,  still  attempts  have  been  constantly  made  to  find 
simpler  substitutes  which  should  be  just  as  safe.  Some  have  con- 
sidered it  (unjustly,  as  it  seems  to  me)  a  great  evil  to  leave  in  the 
wound  a  silk  thread  and  a  portion  of  ligated  vessel  to  die  and  be- 
come putrid.  I  pass  over  the  attempts  and  proposals  made  for  allow- 
ing the  ligature  to  heal  in  the  cicatrix,  and  merely  mention  torsion 
of  the  bleeding  artery  as  a  mode  of  closing  the  vessel  mechanically 
till  its  walls  grow  together.  The  bleeding  vessel  is  seized  with 
strong,  accurately-closing  forceps,  drawn  forward  half  an  inch,  and 
twisted  on  its  axis  five  or  six  times ;  I  usually  draw  it  out  as  fsur  as 
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possible,  and  twist  tQl  it  breaks  off.  In  this  way  I  have  twisted  ves- 
sels from  the  smallest  size  to  that  of  the  brachial,  so  as  to  securely 
arrest  the  bleeding.  If  branches  leave  the  artery  just  above  the 
bleeding-point,  it  will  not  be  movable  enough  to  make  the  torsion 
securely ;  hence  I  have  never  tried  torsion  for  the  femoral ;  but  other 
surgeons  have  done  so  successfully. 

2.  Comprtstion. — Pressure  on  the  bleeding  vessel  with  the  finger 
is  such  a  simple,  apparent  method  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  if  we 
may  call  it  a  method,  that  it  is  strange  the  laity  do  not  resort  to  it  at 
once ;  any  person  that  has  seen  one  or  two  operations  would  inatino- 
tively  hold  his  finger  (m  the  bleeding  vessel ;  still  how  rarely  people 
do  this  in  a  case  of  accidental  wound  1  They  prefer  resorting  to  all 
sorts  of  home  remedies ;  qpider-webs,  hair,  urine,  and  all  sorts  of  filth, 
are  smeared  over  the  wound,  or  else  they  run  for  some  old  woman 
who  can  arrest  the  bleeding  by  magic  And  no  one  around  thinks  of 
compressing  the  wound. 

Methodical  compression  may  be  made  for  one  of  two  purposes,  as 
provisional  or  pennanent. 

IVovisional  compression,  which  is  used  till  we  can  determine 
how  the  bleeding  may  be  best  arrested  permanently,  may  either  be 
made  by  pressing  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  wound  against  a  bone,  if 
possible,  or  by  pressing  the  central  part  of  the  artery  against  the 
bone  at  some  distance  from  the  wound ;  the  former,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  to  be  done  when  we  propose  to  ligate  the  trunk ;  tiie 
latter,  when  we  wish  to  tie  the  bleeding  end  of  the  artery,  or  to  ex- 
amine the  wound  more  carefully. 

Where  shall  we  compress  the  artery,  and  how  shall  we  do  it  most 
effectually?  To  compress  the  right  carotid^  you  would  place  your- 
self behind  the  patient,  and  lay  the  tips  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  fingers  of  the  right  hand  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoideus  musde,  about  the  middle  of  tiie  neck,  and 
press  firmly  against  the  spine,  while  you  pass  the  thumb  around  the 
neck,  and  with  the  left  hand  bend  the  patient^s  head  gently  to  the 
woimded  side  and  somewhat  backward.  You  should  distinctly  feel 
the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  artexy.  Firm  pressure  here  is  quite  pain- 
ful for  the  patient,  for  the  vagus  nerve  is  unavoidably  compressed,  and 
the  tension  of  the  parts  necessarily  acts  on  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
From  the  free  anastomoses  of  the  two  carotids,  the  effect  of  compres- 
sion of  one  of  them,  in  arresting  bleeding  from  an  artery  of  the  head 
or  fiace,  is  not  generally  veiy  great,  and  perfect  compression  of  both 
vessels  requires  so  much  space,  that  we  must  generally  be  satisfied 
with  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  arteries  by  incomplete  compresp 
sion.    Compression  of  both  carotids  is  always  a  very  painful  and  tei^ 
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rifyiDg  operation  for  the  patient,  especiallj  on  account  of  the  strong 
seoondaiy  pressure  made  on  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  hence  it  is  rarely 
employed* 

Compression  of  the  nMavian  (xrtery  may  be  more  frequently  ro 
quired,  especially  in  wounds  of  this  arteiy  in  Mohrenheirr^s  fossa  and 
in  the  axilla.  In  this  operation  also  you  may  best  stand  behind  the 
recumbent  or  half-sitting  patient ;  with  your  left  hand  incline  the  head 
of  the  patient  toward  the  wounded  (right)  side,  and  push  your  right 
thumb  firmly  behind  the  outer  border  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the 
relaxed  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  so  that  you  may  firmly  compress 
the  artery  against  the  first  rib,  at  the  point  where  it  passes  forward 
between  the  scaleni  muscles.  Here  also  pressure  is  painful,  from  the 
liability  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  to  be  included  in  the  com- 
pression ;  still,  by  employing  sufficient  force,  we  may  completely  com- 
press the  artety  so  as  to  arrest  pulsation  of  the  radial  But  the  thumb 
soon  grows  tired  and  loses  sensation ;  hence  various  aids  have  been  de- 
vised— ^instruments  by  which  the  compression  may  be  made  certainly. 
One  of  the  most  convenient  means  is  a  short  thick  key  whose  wards 
are  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  and  the  handle  held  firmly  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand ;  you  place  the  wards  of  the  key  over  the  artery,  and 
compress  it  fiimly  against  the  first  rib.  But  this  cannnot  fully  replace 
compression  by  the  finger  of  a  skilled  assistant,  for  with  the  instrument 
you  of  course  cannot  feel  if  the  artery  slides  away  from  the  pressure. 

From  its  position  the  brachial  artery  may  of  course  be  readily 
compressed ;  in  doing  this,  you  place  yourself  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
arm,  take  the  arm  in  your  right  hand,  so  as  to  lay  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  fingers  along  the  inner  side  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps,  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm  or  a  little  above  it,  surround  the  rest  of  the 
arm  with  the  thumb,  and  press  against  the  humerus  with  the  fingers ; 
the  only  difficulty  here  is.  to  avoid  simultaneous  compression  of  the 
median  nerve,  which  at  this  point  almost  covers  the  artery.  By  com- 
pressing the  brachial  artery,  we  may  readily  arrest  the  radinl  pulse, 
and  we  may  employ  this  compression  with  great  advantage  if  we  de- 
sire to  ligate  either  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery  on  account  of  wounds, 
or  to  amputate  at  the  forearm  or  the  lower  part  of  the  arm. 

In  haemorrhages  from  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities  we  com- 
press the  ^i^noro/  artery  at  its  commencement,  that  is,  immediately 
below  Pwparfs  ligament.  Here,  where  it  lies  just  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  tuberculum  pubis  and  anterior  inferior  crest  of  the  ileum, 
the  artery  should  be  pressed  against  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubis. 
The  patient  should  be  recumbent ;  compression  should  be  made  with 
the  tfamnb,  and  is  easy,  because  at  this  point  the  artery  is  superficial 
As  fiiir  down  as  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral  artery  may 
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be  oompressed  against  the  femur,  but  this  oan  (xalj  be  done  certainly 
by  the  finger  in  very  thin  persons ;  in  most  cases  we  employ  for  this 
purpose  a  special  compress  called  a  tourniquet. 

By  a  toiamiqitet  we  mean  an  apparatus  by  which  we  press  an 
elongi^ted  oval  piece  of  wood  or  leather,  a  pad,  against  an  artery,  and 
this  against  the  bone,  by  means  of  a  twisting,  screwing,  or  buckling 
mechanism.  Since  a  long  compression  of  the  brachial  or  femoral  ar^ 
teries  is  veiy  fatiguing,  we  may  advantageously  call  it  to  aid  in  com- 
pressing these  arteries.  The  form  of  instrument  that  we  now  employ 
is  the  screw  tourniquet  of  Jean  LouU  PetU*  The  pad,  which  is  mov- 
able on  a  band,  is  to  be  applied  exactly  over  the  point  corresponding 
to  the  artery,  and  opposite  the  screw,  under  which  a  few  folds  of  linen 
are  to  be  placed,  to  prevent  too  great  pressure  on  the  skin.  Then 
buckle  the  band  around  the  extremity,  and  by  means  of  the  screw  and 
band  draw  the  pad  tighter  till  the  subjacent  artery  ceases  to  pulsate. 
In  an  amputation-wound,  if  we  do  not  at  once  see  the  mouth  of  the 
artery,  we  may  loosen  the  screw  slightly  and  permit  a  little  blood  to 
escape  from  the  artery,  which  at  once  shows  its  position ;  then  screw 
up  the  tourniquet  at  once,  and  ligata  the  artery.  This  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  screw.  When  the  apparatus  is  well  made  and  carefut 
ly  applied,  it  is  of  excellent  service.  It  is  true,  the  band  around  the 
Umb  unavoidably  compresses  the  veins,  especially  the  subcutaneous 
veins ;  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  pad,  it  acts  chiefly  on  the  artery. 
With  a  piece  of  broad  bandage  and  a  round  block  of  wood,  or  a  roller 
of  bandage  and  a  short  stick,  you  may  readily  improvise  such  a  tour- 
niquet; still,  if  this  improvised  apparatus  does  not  secure  the  artery 
very  firmly  and  securely,  I  should  advise  more  certain  modes  of  com- 
pression,  of  which  I  shall  speak  immediately.  The  facility  of  check- 
ing even  considerable  haemorrhages  by  means  of  the  tourniquet,  might 
delude  us  into  leaving  it  on  for  a  long  while,  until  the  bleeding 
stopped  of  itself  and  we  should  thus  escape  the  trouble  of  ligating. 
This  would  be  a  great  error.  If  the  tourniquet  remains  on  half  an 
hour,  the  extremity  below  it  grows  blue,  sweUs,  loses  sensation,  and 
circulation  in  the  part  may  be  entirely  arrested,  and  it  will  die; 
through  your  whole  life  you  would  blame  yourself  for  such  an  errcnr, 
which  might  greatly  endanger  the  life  of  your  patient. 

Hence,  application  of  the  tourniquet  is  only  admissible  as  a  pro- 
visional haemostatic.  It  is  almost  impracticable  to  compress  a  large 
artery  with  the  finger  till  the  hssmorrhage  shall  be  certainly  arrested 
spontaneously.  Still,  cases  may  arise  where  compression  with  the 
finger  is  the  only  certain  mode  of  arresting  bleeding  from  smaller  ar- 
teries, as  in  haemorrhages  from  the  rectum  or  deep  in  the  pharynx, 
when  other  means  have  £Euled;  here,  compression  with  the  finger 
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mast  sometimes  be  oontinued  half  an  liour  to  an  hour,  or  longer,  for 
ligation  of  the  internal  iliao  in  the  former  case,  and  of  the  carotid  in 
the  latter,  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  uncertain  for  a  permanent  ar- 
rest of  the  bleeding. 

Quite  recently  the  genial  surgeon  and  obstetrician,  Simpson^  of  Ed- 
inburgh, whom  you  already  know  as  the  introducer  of  chloroform, 
has  recommended  a  method  which  I  cannot  recognize  as  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  ligation,  but  which  is  in  many  cases  of  practical  use ;  this 
is  the  compression  of  the  bleeding  arteiy  by  a  needle — acupressure. 
Acupressure  may  be  made  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  in  an  am- 
putation-flap, you  introduce  a  long  insect,  or  sewing-needle,  nearly 
vertically  through  the  skin  and  soft  parts  to  within  one-quarter  or 
one-half  an  inch  of  the  artery ;  turn  the  needle  horizontally,  bring  its 
point  close  over  or  under  the  artery,  and  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  artery  you  push  it  into  the  soft  parts,  and  pass  it  out  through 
the  skin  nearly  vertically,  so  that  the  artery  shall  be  compressed  be- 
tween the  needle  and  the  soft  parts,  or,  still  better,  against  a  bone. 
Should  this  compression  not  act  perfectly,  as  it  would  rarely  be  likely 
to  in  large  arteries,  if  the  first  needle  was  applied  above  the  artery, 
pass  a  second  one  below  it,  and  so  compress  the  artery  between  the 
two  needles,  or  else  press  the  artery  against  the  needle  by  means  of 
a  wire  loop.  In  amputations  I  prefer  acupressure  by  torsion ;  I  pass 
the  needle  transversely  through  the  artery,  which  is  drawn  forward, 
and  with  the  needle  make  a  half  or  whole  rotation  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius  of  the  surface  of  the  flap,  until  the  bleeding  is  arrested, 
and  then  insert  the  point  of  the  needle  into  the  soft  parts.  The 
needles  may  be  removed  after  forty-eight  hours,  without  renewal  of 
bleeding.  The  extensive  experience  of  English  surgeons  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  bold  operation  first  gave  me  courage  to  try  it,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  that  in  several  amputations,  even  of  the  thigh,  I  have 
seen  no  objection  to  itt  I  cannot  quite  believe  that  acupressure  will 
.  altogether  displace  ligation,  as  Simpson  prophesied.  In  this  opera- 
tion, to  which  I  have  resorted  in  most  of  my  amputations  for  several 
years,  I  employ  long  golden  needles  with  large  heads,  because  other 
metals  rust  easily,  and  silver  is  too  soft,  and  platinum  too  expensive. 

Quite  recently  Vim  JSruns  has  applied  small  ligature  rods,  with 
which  loops  of  silk  are  applied  around  and  retained  against  the 
artery,  previously  drawn  out.  These,  like  acupressure-needles,  are  re- 
moved after  forty-eight  hours.  I  have  just  tried  this  procedure  with 
perfect  success  on  the  femoral  artery  in  an  amputation  of  the  thigh. 

In  venous  haemorrhage,  or  bleeding  from  numerous  smaU  arteries, 
especially  in  so-called  parenchymatous  haemorrhage,  a  regular  tampon 
must  be  applied,  by  means  of  bandages,  compresses,  and  charpie. 
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If  you  have  a  baemorrhage  from  the  arm  or  leg,  that  you  wish  to 
urest  by  compression — if,  for  instance,  large  quantities  of  blood  are 
being  poured  out  from  a  dilated  diseased  vein,  or  if  there  be  bleeding 
from  numerous  small  arteries — you  may  apply  a  bandage  firmly  horn 
the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  extremity,  having  previously  covered 
the  wound  with  a  compress  and  charpie,  and  after  applying  several 
thicknesses  of  linen  along  the  course  of  the  chief  artery  of  the  extremity. 
For  the  latter  purpose  you  may  also  employ  the  graduated  compress, 
which  you  will  learn  to  make  in  the  course  on  bandages.  To  this, 
which  is  called  Theden'a  dressing,  it  is  well  to  add  a  splint^  to  keep 
the  extremity  perfectly  quiet,  for  the  bleeding  is  readily  renewed  by 
muscular  contractions.  These  graduated  compresses,  carefully  made, 
are  particularly  serviceable  on  the  battle-field,  in  gun-shot  and  punc- 
tured wounds ;  by  their  aid  we  may  arrest  haemorrhage  from  the  radi- 
al, ulnar,  anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  and  even  from  the  brachial  and 
femoral  arteries.  In  the  former  or  smaller  arteries,  by  leaving  the  dress- 
ing on  six  or  eight  days,  we  may  arrest  the  bleeding  permanently, 
but  in  the  latter  it  only  acts  as  a  provisional  haemostatic ;  it  must  be 
followed  by  ligation,  if  we  wish  to  be  at  all  sure  of  avoiding  a  recur* 
rence  of  the  bleeding.  We  may  also  employ  compression  in  haemor- 
^rhages  from  the  thorax,  as  in  case  of  parenchymatous  haemorrhage 
after  removal  of  a  diseased  breast;  here  we  may  dress  the  wound  with 
compresses  and  charpie,  and  retain  them  in  position  by  bandages 
around  the  thorax.  But^  for  such  a  bandage  to  be  efficacious,  it  must 
be  very  annoying  to  the  patient ;  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  ligate 
the  bleeding  arteries,  even  if  there  should  be  many  of  them ;  by  so 
doing,  both  you  and  your  patients  will  be  better  off^  for  you  will  not 
be  worried  and  disturbed  by  the  secondary  haemorrhages  following 
these  operations  as  a  result  of  hasty  ligation  and  insufficient  compres- 
sion. 

In  some  parts  of  the  body  you  cannot  employ  compresses,  as  in 
bleeding  from  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  posterior  nares.  Here  the  tamf  • 
pon  (from  tampon,  plug)  is  serviceable.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
tampons,  especially  for  haemorrhage  from  the  vagina  or  rectum.  One 
of  the  simplest  is  as  follows:  Take  a  four-cornered  piece  of  linen, 
about  a  foot  square ;  placing  the  middle  of  this  over  two,  three,  or  five 
fingers  of  your  right  hand,  pass  it  into  the  vagina  or  rectum,  and  fill 
the  space  left  by  the  removal  of  your  hand  with  as  much  charpie  as 
you  can  get  in,  so  that  the  vagina  or  rectimi  will  be  frilly  distended 
from  within,  and  thus  strong  pressure  te  made  on  its  walls ;  when  the 
haemorrhage  is  arrested,  leave  the  tampon  in  till  the  next  day,  or  longer 
if  necessary,  then  remove  it  by  gentle  traction  on  the  linen,  which 
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serves  asasaofor  theoharpie.  You  may  also  make  a  baJl  of  charpie  or 
linen  bj  wrapping  a  string  arotind  it,  and  leave  a  long  string  hanging 
out  bj  which  to  remove  it ;  as  such  a  tampon  may  be  either  too  large 
or  too  small,  I  prefer  the  first  method,  in  which  we  may  fill  the  linen 
sac  to  the  extent  we  desire. 

If  the  bleeding  come  from  the  porfcio  vaginalis  uteri,  after  an 
operation,  for  instance,  a  more  certain  way  is  to  hold  back  the  poste- 
rior wall  with  a  large  Simfs  speculum,  thus  bringing  the  poHdo  yagi- 
nalis  into  view,  and  press  a  tampon  firmly  against  the  bleeding  part; 
for  it  requires  an  incredible  quantity  of  charpie  to  fill  the  vagina  of  a 
woman  who  has  borne  many  children,  so  that  no  blood  can  pass 
through,  and  it  causes  great  pain« 

In  profuse  bleeding  firom  the  nose,  which  mostly  comes  fix)m  the 
posterior  part  of  the  inferior  meatus,  and  not  unfrequently  from  the 
posteriorlyHBituated  cavernous  tissue  of  the  lower  turbinated  bone, 
plugging  the  nose  from  the  front  proves  inefficacious  and  useless ;  the 
b^Aeding  continues,  and  the  blood  either  passes  into  the  pharynx  or 
flows  out  of  the  other  nostril,  as  the  patient  presses  the  velum  pen- 
dulum palati  against  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  shuts  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity.  Hence,  we  must  be  prepared  to  plug 
the  posterior  nares ;  we  may  do  this  by  the  aid  of  JBeUocfa  sound.  This 
exceedingly  convenient  instrument  consists  of  a  canula  about  six  inches 
long  and  slightly  curved  at  one  end;  in  the  canula  is  a  steel  spring  of 
much  greater  length,  with  a  perforated  button-head  at  one  end.  You 
prepare  beforehand  a  thick  plug  large  enough  to  fill  the  posterior  nares, 
and  have  a  thread  attached  to  it  (You  may  make  this  plug  by  lay- 
ing threads  of  charpie  side  by  side  and  tying  them  tightly  together  in 
the  middle  with  a  silk  thread.)  You  apply  this  plug  by  passing  the 
instrument,  with  retracted  spring,  through  the  inferior  nasal  meatus, 
then  pushing  the  spring  forward  tiU  it  appears  below  the  velum  in  the 
mouth.  Pass  the  thread  attached  to  the  plug  through  the  eye  in  the 
head  of  the  spring,  tie  it  there,  and  draw  both  canula  and  spring  out 
of  the  nose ;  the  thread  attached  to  the  latter  and  the  plug  £EUit  to  this 
must  follow,  and  if  you  draw  tightly  on  the  thread  the  plug  is  pressed 
firmly  into  the  posterior  nares ;  if  the  bleeding  be  now  arrested,  as  it  usu- 
ally is,  if  the  plug  (which  should  not  be  long  enough  for  its  end  to  reach 
the  larynx)  was  not  too  small,  you  cut  loose  the  thread,  leave  the  plug 
m  till  the  next  day,  then  withdraw  it  by  the  thread  left  hanging  from 
the  mouth ;  this  is  usually  easily  done,  as  the  plug  is  generally  covered 
with  mucus  and  is  consequently  smooth.  As  this  instrument  is  not 
always  at  hand,  we  may  use  an  elastic  catheter  or  a  thin  slip  of  whale- 
bone for  the  same  purpose,  introducing  it  through  the  nose,  seizing  it 
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with  the  finger  behind  the  yelum,  and  bringing  the  end  out  of  the 
mouth  to  tie  the  thread  to  it.  But  the  employment  of  this  substitute 
requires  more  dexterity  than  is  necessary  for  JBeUoe^s  sound. 

3.  Styptics  are  remedies  which  act  partly  by  causing  contraction 
of  the  tissue,  partly  by  inducing  rapid  and  firm  coagulation.  The  num- 
ber of  remedies  recommended  is  immense ;  we  shall  only  mention  those 
that  have  a  proved  reputation  imder  certain  circumstances. 

Cold  not  only  irritates  the  arteries  and  veins  to  contract^  but  also 
makes  the  other  soft  parts  contract  and  thus  compress  the  vessels ;  the 
current  of  blood  is  gradually  more  obstructed,  and  may  even  stagnate 
entirely^  when  the  part  is  completely  frozen.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  recommendation  of  cold  as  a  haemostatic  is  often  carried  too 
ixt ;  I  advise  you  not  to  rely  on  it  too  much«  Cold  may  be  employed 
as  follows :  first,  we  may  squirt  ice-water  against  the  bleeding  wound, 
or  into  the  vagina,  rectum,  into  the  bladder  through  a  catheter,  into 
the  nose  or  mouth — ^here  the  mechanical  irritation  of  a  strong  stream 
of  water  is  added  to  that  of  the  cold ;  or  you  may  lay  pieces  of  ice  on 
the  woimd,  or  introduce  them  into  the  cavities,  or  have  them  swallowed 
in  gastric  or  pulmonary  haemorrhage;  or,  lastly,  you  may  fill  a  bladder 
with  ice  and  apply  to  the  wound,  to  be  left  on  for  hours  or  days. 

The  abscliOe  quiet  to  be  observed  in  all  haemorrhages  and  tibe  dim- 
inution in  size  of  the  arteries  as  a  result  of  the  bleeding  that  has 
already  occurred,  may  often  have  more  effect  in  arresting  the  haemor- 
rhage than  ice  has,  while  it  receives  all  the  credit.  I  will  not  dissuade 
you  firom  using  cold  in  moderate  parenchymatous  haemorrhages,  but 
do  not  expect  too  much  from  it  in  bleeding  from  large  arteries,  and 
do  not  waste  too  much  time  over  it,  for  time  is  blood — ^blood  is  life. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  common  local  remedies,  vinegar,  solution 
of  alum,  eta,  which  also  contract  the  tisues  and  thus  compress  the 
vessels ;  they  are  very  good  for  arresting  capillary  haemorrhages  fr^m 
the  nose,  but  vou  must  not  expect  any  thing  wonderful  from  them. 

The  hot  irony  ferrum  candens  causticum  actuale,  acts  by  charring 
the  ends  of  the  vessels  and  the  blood,  and  the  escape  of  the  blood  is 
arrested  by  the  resulting  firm  slough.  You  only  need  to  hold  a  rod  of 
iron  with  a  wooden  handle  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  small  iron 
head  heated  to  a  white  heat,  close  to  the  bleeding  spot,  to  form  a  black 
crust  instantly ;  indeed,  the  tissue  occasionally  blazes  up  even  frx>m  the 
radiated  heat.  A  red-hot  iron  pressed  on  the  bleeding  spot  has  the 
same  effect,  but  is  apt  to  ding  to  the  resulting  eschar  and  pull  it  off 
again.  This  iron  rod  (cautery  iron)  is  usually  heated  to  the  proper 
degree  in  a  furnace  with  bellows.  Under  some  circumstances  the  hot 
iron  may  be  very  convenient  for  arresting  haemorrhage ;  formerly,  be- 
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foTQ  ligation  was  known,  it  was  the  most  celebrated  stjptia  The 
Arabian  suigeons  usually  heated  their  amputating  knives  red  hot,  a 
proceeding  that  even  Mtbricius  MUdanus  extolled,  although  he  pr^ 
ferred  burning  the  bleeding  arteries  separately  with  fine-pointed  cau- 
teries, in  which  he  must  have  had  an  enviable  expertness. 

Quite  recently  a  similar  method  has  been  invented,  namely,  the 
use  of  platinum  heated  by  the  galvanic  battery.  This  is  the  so-called 
galvano-caiuMc  introduced  into  Grermany  by  MiddUdorpf^  which  may 
sometimes  be  employed  with  advantage.  As  you  may  readily  under- 
stand, in  practice  we  have  not  always  at  hand  an  iron  properly  shaped 
for  arresting  haemorrhage,  such  as  you  see  in  the  surgical  dinics. 
JHeffyenhachf  the  most  talented  German  operator  of  this  century,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a  most  original  man,  once,  lacking  other  means, 
being  alone  in  a  poor  dwelling,  arrested  a  haemorrhage  following  the 
extirpation  of  a  tumor  £rom  the  back,  by  means  of  the  tongs  whidi  he 
heated  in  the  stove.  A  knitting-needle,  stuck  in  a  piece  of  wood  or  a 
cork,  and  heated  at  the  lamp,  may  answer  the  purpose  of  the  hot  iron. 

A  remedy  which  not  only  equals,  but  occasionally  surpasses,  the 
hot  iron  in  its  effects,  is  liquor  ferri  seaquichhrtUi  /  this  fonns  with 
the  blood  such  a  leathery,  adherent  coagulum,  that  it  acts  excellently 
as  a  styptia  To  apply  it,  you  press  a  piece  of  charpie,  moistened  with 
it,  firmly  against  the  wound ;  after  having  washed  off  the  blood  with  a 
sponge,  hold  it  there  from  two  to  five  minutes ;  you  will  thus  be  able 
to  arrest  quite  free  arterial  haemorrhage.  If  the  first  application  does 
not  succeed,  try  it  a  second  or  third  time ;  this  remedy  will  rarely  £eu1 
you ;  but  it  makes  a  slough,  behind  which  there  is  often  sanious  sup- 
puration mixed  with  gas-bubbles ;  hence  we  should  not  employ  this 
styptic  needlessly. 

The  application  oipunk  and  blotting-paper  to  bleeding  wounds  is 
an  old  popular  remedy ;  the  punk  sticks  fast  to  the  blood  and  the  wound, 
if  the  bleeding  be  not  excessive ;  in  haemorrhages  at  all  fr^e  it  is  useless 
without  simultaneous  compression ;  occasionally  it  is  very  efficacious, 
and  is  highly  praised  by  some  surgeons.  Dry  charpie  pressed  firmly 
on  the  wound  has  the  same  effect,  according  to  my  experience. 

Other  haemostatics  are  oil  of  turpentine  and  aqua  BineUi^  in 
which  the  creosote  is  chiefly  efficacious ;  concerning  the  former  alone 
have  I  any  experience,  and  I  recommend  it  strongly ;  when  I  studied 
in  Gdttingen,  it  was  also  specially  recommended  by  my  preceptor, 
Bauniy  and  I  used  it  once  with  such  striking  benefit  in  a  doubtful  case 
that  I  have  a  certain  devotion  for  it.  It  is,  however,  an  heroic  remedy, 
not  only  because  application  of  turpentine-oil  to  a  wound  induces 
severe  pain,  but  also  because  it  excites  severe  inflammation  in  the 
wound  and  its  vicinity.     I  will  relate  the  case  where  I  employed  it 
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A  young,  feeble  woman  suffered,  after  confinement  for  many  months, 
from  an  extensive  suppivation  behind  the  right  breast,  between  the 
mammary  gland  and  the  fEisoia  of  the  pectoral  musde ;  numerous  inci- 
sions had  already  been  made  through  Ihe  breast^  and  about  its  circum- 
ference, to  give  free  access  to  the  pus  which  formed  in  such  quantities ; 
but  the  openings  soon  closed  again,  and  new  ones  had  to  be  made,  as 
the  wound  did  not  heal  from  below.  From  one  such  incision,  which  I 
made  quite  extensive,  severe  hsBmoirhage  resulted,  blood  welled  up 
from  the  depth  of  the  abscess,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  the  bleeding 
vessel ;  it  flowed  continuously,  as  if  from  a  spring.  First^  I  filled  the 
cavity  with  charpie  and  appUed  a  bandage;  the  blood  soon  oozed 
through  this  dressing ;  I  removed  it  and  injected  ice-water  into  the 
various  openings ;  the  bleeding  moderated.'  I  again  made  firm  compres- 
sion, and  the  haemorrhage  seemed  arrested  I  had  scarcely  reached  my 
room  in  the  hospital  when  I  was  called  by  the  nuifte,  because  the  blood 
again  oozed  through  the  dressing ;  the  patient  had  fainted,'  was  pale 
as  a  corpse,  and  the  pulse  was  very  smalL  The  bandage  had  to  be 
removed  at  once.  I  now  thrust  pieces  of  ice  throu^  the  different 
openings  into  the  cavity  under  the  breast;  still  the  bleeding  was  not 
arrested.  The  patient  went  from  one  fainting-fit  into  another,  the  bed 
flowed  with  blood  and  ice-water,  the  patient  lay  unconscious,  with  cold 
limbs  and  upturned  eyes,  the  nurses  constantly  trying  to  resuscitate  the 
patient  by  holding  ammonia  to  the  nose,  and  rubbing  the  forehead  with 
Cologne  water.  At  the  commencement  of  my  suigical  life,  unaccus- 
tomed to  quiet  and  presence  of  mind  in  such  scenes,  caused  by  my  own 
act,  I  shall  never  forget  this  situation.  I  thought  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  amputate  the  breast  at  once,  to  find  and  ligate  the 
bleeding  artery,  but  determined  to  make  one  more  attempt  with  oil 
of  turpentine.  I  soaked  a  few  wads  in  this  substance,  introduced 
them  into  the  wound,  and  the  bleeding  was  instantly  arrested.  The 
patient  soon  revived ;  the  turpentine,  which  was  left  in  tweniy-four 
hours,  caused  intense  reaction  in  the  abscess  cavity,  whose  walls  be- 
came detached.  Subsequent  active  granulation  induced  in  three  weeks 
a  cure  which  had  for  months  been  patiently  and  perseveringly  sought 
in  vain  by  physician  and  patient.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  bleed- 
ing  is  arrested  by  oil  of  turpentine  and  creosote ;  they  do  not  cause 
particularly  firm  coagulation  of  the  Uood;  probably  the  intense  irritsr 
tion  they  induce  excites  a  peculiarly  energetic  contraction  of  the  di- 
vided capillaries. 

You  wiU  rarely  see  stjrptics  employed  in  the  surgical  clinic ;  they 
are  rather  favorites  of  the  practising  physician,  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  ligate  arteries.    Where  we  can  ligate  or  compress,  we  should  not 
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use  styptics.  In  parenofaymatous  bleeding  from  the  face,  neck,  or 
perinflBum,  we  may  resort  to  styptics  with  advantage,  if  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  wound  suppurates  subsequently;  but,  if  the 
hflBmorrhage  be  considerable,  and  styptics  fail,  subsequent  ligation  is 
much  more  difficult,  as  the  wound  is  often  terribly  smeared  up  by  the 
previous  .applications. 

In  surgery  you  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  remedies  recommended  as  styptics.  Absolute  quiet,  keeping 
oool,  narcotics,  purgatives,  may  occasionally  be  of  great  assistance  in 
congestive  haemoirhages,  but  their  action  is  far  too  slow  for  the  bleed- 
ing that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  surgery. 

The  general  debility  from  profuse  haemorrhage  will,  of  course, 
be  most  effectually  combated  by  arresting  the  bleeding ;  but,  while 
doing  this,  you  may  have  the  assistants,  not  otherwise  employed,  try 
to  resuscitate  the  patient  by  smelling^alts,  sprinkling  with  water, 
eta  You  should  not  yourself  join  in  these  attempts,  till  the  bleed- 
ing is  stopped ;  then  you  may  give  wine,  rum,  or  brandy,  warm  coffee, 
or  soop ;  cover  the  patient  up  warmly ;  let  him  take  a  few  drops  of  spir- 
its of  ether  or  acetic  ether,  and  smell  ammonia,  etc.  I  have  never  had  a 
patient  bleed  to  death  under  my  hands,  but  have  met  two  cases  where 
the  patients  died,  two  and  five  hours  after  extensive  operations, 
with  dyspncea  and  spasmodic  contractions,  apparently  as  a  result  of 
the  great  loss  of  Uood ;  these  cases  have  decided  me,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  inject  the  blood  of  a  healthy  peison  into  the  veins 
of  the  bleeding  one.  This  operation,  which  is  called  Ik'tmsfuHon^  is 
qtdte  ancient ;  it  originated  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. After  the  world  had  been  for  a  time  astonished  at  its  boldness, 
it  was  laid  aside  and  derided,  but,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
it  was  again  drawn  frt>m  the  shade  of  oblivion  by  English  physicians,  es- 
pecially  the  obstetricians.  After  Duffenbach  had  made  some  attempts 
again  to  introduce  transfusion  into  Gennany  without  success.  Mar* 
tin  has  of  late  the  credit  of  again  calling  attention  to  it  as  a  mode 
of  saving  life,  while  I\xnum  has  exhaustively  treated  the  subject  in 
physiological  experiments.  Statistics  show  that  the  operation  was 
fitvorable  in  the  great  majority  of  oases,  and  was  very  easy  to  per- 
fonn*  Although  fiwmerly  Iambus  blood  was  successfully  injected  into 
man's  veins,  it  is  best  and  most  natural  to  choose  Uood  from  a  young, 
healthy,  and  strong  human  being.  The  instruments  required  are  a 
knife,  forceps,  scissors,  a  fine  canula,  and  a  4-6  oz.  glass  syringe  to 
fit  itb  We  open  the  vein  of  a  healthy,  strong  young  man,  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  to  be  described,  and  receive  first  about  four  ounces  of 
the  blood  in  a  rather  hi^  bowl,  standing  in  a  basin  fiill  of  blood-warm 
water;  the  blood,  flowing  into  the  bowl,  is  beaten  with  a  twirling 
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stick,  till  the  fibrine  is  separated.  While  this  is  being  donCi  the  most 
perceptible  subcutaneous  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  of  the  patient 
is  to  be  exposed  by  an  incision  through  the  skin ;  then  two  silk  threads 
are  to  be  passed  under  it,  the  lower  one  is  drawn  on  without 
closing  it,  so  that  no  blood  may  escape  by  the  subsequent  fine  oblique 
incision  made  in  the  vein  by  the  scissors.  The  canula  is  passed  up 
into  the  now  gaping  opening  in  the  vein,  and  the  upper  thread  is 
crossed  over  it  without  being  tied ;  some  blood  should  escape  through 
the  canula,  so  as  to  fill  it  and  drive  out  the  air.  Meanwhilci  the  as- 
sistant has  completed  the  venesection  and  filtered  the  whipped  Uood 
through  a  fine  cloth ;  then  the  previously-warmed  syringe  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  blood  inverted  and  the  air  forced  out,  placed  firmly  in  the 
canula,  and  the  blood  injected  very  slowly.  Experience  has  taught 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  inject  more  than  four  to  eight  ounces  of 
blood,  and  that  this  is  enough  to  recall  life.  We  should  never  empiy 
tiie  syringe  entirely,  and  cease  at  once  if  the  patient  has  dyspnoea. 
When  the  injection  is  completed,  we  remove  the  ligatures  and  canula, 
and  treat  the  wound  as  after  venesection.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute, as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  fibrine  from 
the  blood  to  be  injected.  Panum^s  experiments  have  clearly  proved  that 
fibrine  is  not  necessary  in  resuscitation  by  transfusion,  and  that,  even 
with  the  greatest  care,  it  may  act  injuriously  by  dotting.  The  active 
element  in  this  operation  appears  to  be  the  introduction  of  blood-cor- 
pusdes  as  bearers  of  oxygen.  Possibly,  transfusion  has  a  still  wider 
future ;  at  all  events,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  it  in  excessive 
anaemia,  resulting  from  other,  sometimes  unknown,  causes,  even  al- 
though, according  to  PanwnrCB  excellent  observations,  the  blood  itself 
ddes  not  nourish,  but  is  only  the  bearer  and  forwarder  of  nourish- 
ment. The  experiments  made  by  Neud&rfer^  during  the  last  Italian 
War,  on  the  wounded  who  had  become  anaemic  from  profuse  suppura- 
tion, had  no  brilliant  results,  it  is  true,  but  further  trials  should  be 
made  of  this  operation,  which  with  proper  care  is  not  dangerous. 

HueUr  has  studied  transfusion  most  thoroughly  of  late ;  he  recom- 
mends injecting  beaten  and  filtered  and  filtered  venous  blood  into  an 
artery  (such  as  the  radial  or  posterior  tibial)  in  a  peripheral  direction, 
just  as  was  once  done  by  Von  GhroAfe.  As  Hut^  has  demonstrated 
that  this  arterial  transfusion  is  easier  than  the  venous,  it  deserves  the 
preference,  because  by  it  we  avoid  the  danger  of  pulmonary  emboli* 
No  abnormal  symptoms  occurred  where  HuOer  operated  on  ^e  hands 
and  feet ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  often  be  possible  to  introduce  a 
canula  into  these  small  arteries  in  a  patient  bleeding  to  death;  in 
such  a  case  we  should  have  to  choose  the  brachial  arteiy. 

The  enormous  increase  of  bodily  temperature,  the  occurrence  of 
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bloody  urine,  and  other  symptoms,  following  tbia  operation,  show 
that  it  has  a  very  decided  influenoe  on  the  physiological  action  of  the 
organism.  As  tiiis  operation  has  always  been  perfonned  in  vain  by 
myself  and  my  assistants,  I  am  mudi  less  in  favor  of  it  than  formerly, 
when  I  only  knew  it  from  the  accounts  of  others. 

I  cannot  here  enter  on  the  treatment  of  the  later  results  of  con- 
siderable haemorrhages;  it  will  be  evident  to  you  that,  in  general,  the 
ohronio  effects,  the  deficient  formation  of  new  blood,  must  be  com- 
bated by  strengthening  and  nourishing  diet  and  medicines. 


LECTURE  IV. 

tipping  of  the  Wound.— Union  bj  Plaster.— flntore ;  Intempted  Suture ;  Twisted  So- 
tore. — External  Changes  i>eroeptible  in  the  United  Wound. — ^Healing  bj  Fizst  In- 
tention. 

AiTBB  entirely  arresting  the  haemorrhage  firom  a  wound,  cleaning 
its  surface  with  cold  water,  and  satisfying  yourself  of  its  depth,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  parts  divided,  in  doing  which  you  must  notice 
whether  a  joint,  or  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  has  been  opened, 
a  large  nerve  divided,  or  a  bone  exposed  or  injured,  etc.,  you  will 
turn  your  attention  to  the  third  symptom  in  the  fresh  wound,  that  is, 
its  gaping.  On  divisi<Hi,  skin,  ^cia,  and  nerves,  will  separate,  partly 
firom  their  own  elasticity,  partly  because  they  are  attached  to  the  mus- 
desy  which,  from  their  contractility,  shrink  t<^ether  immediately 
after  being  divided,  and  whose  cut  sur&ces,  consequently,  especially 
in  transverse  wounds,  are  more  or  less  separated. 

At  first  we  shall  consider  only  those  incised  wounds  where  there  has 
been  no  loss  of  substance,  but  only  a  simple  division  of  the  soft  parts. 
For  such  a  wound  to  heal  quickly,  it  is  desirable  that  the  two  edges 
should  be  Iffought  exactly  together,  as  they  were  before  the  injury; 
to  aoocNnplish  this,  we  make  use  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  of 
sutures* 

In  wounds  where  the  cutis  is  scarcely  divided,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  common  incised  wounds  of  the  fingers,  we  may  use  isinglass- 
plaster  with  advantage.  It  consists  of  a  solution  of  ichthyocolla  in 
water,  mixed  with  a  little  spirits  of  wine,  painted  over  a  thin,  firm 
silk  stuff  or  paper ;  the  back  is  of  fcen  painted  with  tincture  of  benzoin, 
which  gives  the  plaster  a  pleasant  odor.     As  the  plaster  readilj  loos 
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ens  under  moist  compresses,  it  is  often  advisable  to  paint  it  with  col- 
lodion, after  it  has  dried« 

CoUodion  is  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  If  this  fluid  be  painted  over  the  plaster  and  the  skin  immedi- 
ately adjacent,  the  ether  quiddj  evaporates,  and  a  fine  membrane  in- 
soluble in  water  remains,  often  puckering  up  the  skin.  A  further 
therapeutic  use  may  be  made  of  this  contractile  action  of  collodion, 
by  painting  it  on  the  inflamed  skin,  either  directly,  or,  still  better,  after 
covering  the  part  with  a  thin,  coarse-meshed  cotton-doth  (gauze); 
this  causes  moderate,  even  pressure.  When  you  use  collodion  to 
£Etsten  the  plaster,  avoid  applying  it  directly  to  the  wound ;  this  not 
only  causes  unnecessary  pain,  but  may  also  induce  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  wound,  which  should  be  particularly  avoided. 

If  the  cutis  be  divided,  and  the  plaster  must  resist  any  considera- 
ble tension  in  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  ichthyocolla- 
plaster  proves  insufficient,  and  adhesive  plaster  must  be  employed. 
Of  this  we  have  two  varieties,  besides  innumerable  modifications,  from 
attempts  to  make  it  cheaper  and  better.  Emplastrum  adhaesivum, 
emplastrum  diachylon  compositum,  our  common  adhesive  plaster,  con* 
sbts  of  olive-oil,  litharge,  resin,  and  turpentine.  While  it  is  fluid 
from  heat  it  is  painted  on  linen,  and  it  is  generally  used  in  strips,  whidi 
are  laid  over  the  wound,  and  hold  its  edges  together.  When  fresh, 
this  plaster  adheres  excellently,  but  loosens  after  a  time,  if  inoist  com- 
presses be  applied  over  it  Very  sensitive  skins  are  irritated  by  this 
plaster  if  it  is  frequently  applied ;  then  we  may  resort  to  the  other  adhe- 
sive plaster,  the  empkLstrum  cerusace  (emplastrum  adhsdsivum  album), 
which  is  prepared  from  olive-oil,  litharge,  and  white  lead,  with  hot 
water.  This  plaster  adheres  less  firmly,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
smearing  the  lips  of  the  wound  less  than  the  yellow  plaster.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  the  two  plasters  lessens  the  objections  and  com- 
bines the  advantages. 

In  large  wounds  we  now  avoid  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster  more 
than  formerly,  and  in  its  place  employ  the  euiure  more  commonly. 
When  we  wish  to  unite  wounds  by  the  suture,  we  generally  choose 
between  two  varieties,  the  interrupted  (sutura  nodosa)  and  the  twisted 
suture  (sutura  circumvoluta).  There  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  thread  or  needle, 
we  maintain  constant  irritation  in  the  edges  of  the  wound,  but  this 
cannot  equal  the  great  advantage  obtained  by  the  certainty  of  ad- 
justment of  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  means  of  sutures.  Hence, 
except  adhesive  plaster,  almost  all  substitutes  for  the  suture,  in  which 
andent  and  modern  surgery  has  exhausted  itself,  after  being  fietahion- 
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able  for  a  time,  have  been  thrown  aside.  The  suture  has  not  yet 
been  dropped,  and  probably  never  will  be,  any  more  than  ligation. 

There  are  oertain  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  scalp,  hands,  and  feet, 
where  we  try  to  avoid  sutures,  because  there  certain  inflanunatory 
processes,  which  have  often  been  ascribed  to  the  suture,  readily  assume 
a  dangerous  character;  but  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice 
in  this.  Wounds  of  the  head  are  especially  prone  to  cause  inflammar 
tions  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue ;  extensive  statistics  have 
never  shown  whether  this  tendency  is  particularly  increased  by  the 
irritation  from  sutures.  There  are  many  artibles  of  faith  haiided 
down  from  preceptor  to  pupil,  from  one  text-book  to  another ;  many 
of  them  are  a  sort  of  Hippocratic  traditions,  full  of  practical  truth ;  to 
these  I  pay  frill  respect ;  others  are  based  on  accidental  observations 
and  consequent  judgments ;  among  the  latter,  I  class  the  objection  to 
Botores  in  scalp-wounds.  Reviewing  my  own  experience,  I  remember 
more  cases  of  inflammation  following  wounds  where  no  sutures  were 
introduced  than  where  they  were.  It  is  very  important,  however,  at 
once  to  recognize  inflammations  beginning  in  the  head,  and  to  cemove 
the  sutures.  The  amount  of  gaping  and  the  forms  of  the  woimd  (e.  g., 
a  flap-wound  or  not)  at  once  show  the  necessity  for  sutures.  One 
would  never  take  any  imnecessary  trouble  in  introducing  sutures,  un- 
less lurged  by  excess  of  surgical  zeal ;  but  where,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  adhesive  plaster  will  not  answer,  we  should  employ  sutures. 

For  the  interrupted  suture  we  use  surgical  needles  and  silk  thread 
or  wire.  Surgical  neediea  differ  from  ordinaiy  ones,  in  having  a  lance- 
shaped,  ground  point,  which  pierces  the  skin  more  readily  than  the 
round  point  of  a  sewing-needle;  they  are  also  of  somewhat  softer 
steel  than  English  sewing^needles,  so  that  they  do  not  spring  so 
much.  Their  thickness  and  length  vary  greatly,  according  as  we 
wish  to  ai^ly  a  strong  thread  deeply  where  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  tense,  or  only  to  use  a  fine  thread  to  bring  the  edges  together  ex* 
actly.  All  needles  should,  however,  have  a  good-sized  eye,  so  that  we 
may  not,  like  a  tailor,  lose  time  in  threading  them,  but  do  so  readily 
and  quiddy.  The  needle  maybe  either  straight  or  curved.  The 
curve  should  vary  with  the  locality  where  we  wish  to  sew ;  for  in- 
stance, very  fine,  strongly-curved  needles  are  required  for  sewing  about 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye;  large,  strongly-curved  needles  are 
needed  for  sewing  up  a  perinseum,  ruptured  during  labor,  etc.  The 
curvature  may  either  be  in  the  whole  needle  or  only  at  the  pointed 
end  ;«for  instance,  for  certain  operations,  it  is  shaped  like  a  fish-hook ; 
the  variety  is  very  great  For  sewing  such  wounds  as  usually  present 
themselves  in  practice,  you  need  only  a  few  fine  and  coarse  straight 
and  variously-curved  needles. 
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The  thread  is  ufluallj  of  silk,  whose  coarseness  corresponds  to  the 
size  of  the  needle.  Formerly  I  always  sewed  with  the  red  German 
silk,  which  has  long  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  England  I 
found  a  sort  of  undyed,  strongly-twisted  silk,  which,  even  when  very 
fine,  is  so  strong  that,  with  thread  as  fine  as  a  hair,  we  may  sew  up 
wounds  and  draw  them  together.  Moreover,  this  silk  imbibes  so  little 
moisture  that  it  may  lie  for  days  in  the  wound  without  swelling  or  ii^ 
ritating.  Now  I  use  only  this  so-called  Chinese  silk.  Another  mate- 
rial for  sutures  has  been  lately  used  in  England  and  America,  viz., 
silver  or  iron  tnre.  It  must  be  very  fine  and  soft ;  the  iron  wire  for  this 
purpose  is  well  annealed.  The  trial  of  this  material  was  first  induced 
by  the  long-known  fact  that,  when  metals  were  introduced  under  the 
skin  or  anywhere  in  the  body,  they  usually  exdted  no  suppuration, 
but  the  parts  often  healed  over  them.  Hence,  it  was  thought  that 
the  infiammations  often  occurring  at  the  points  of  suture  might  be 
avoided  by  using  metal  instead  of  the  animal  substance  silk.  In 
truth,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  suppuration  is  less  apt  to  occur 
from  metal  than  from  silk  thread,  still  experiments  of  Simon  have 
shown  that  the  suppuration  from  sutures  depends  greatly  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  thread.  From  my  own  experience  I  can  affirm  that  fine 
silk  threads  cause  as  little  suppuration  along  the  course  of  the  suture, 
and  may  heal  in,  just  as  well  as  metal  ones. 

We  come  now  to  the  appiication  of  the  interrupted  stOure,  You 
do  it  as  follows :  with  a  toothed  forceps  you  first  seize  one  lip  of  the 
wound ;.  pass  the  needle  through  the  skin,  about  two  lines  from  the 
edge,  as  deep  as  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  bring  it  out  through  the 
wound ;  now  seize  the  other  lip  of  the  wound  with  the  forceps  and 
pierce  it  from  the  wound  up  toward  the  skin,  exactly  opposite  the 
first  point  of  entrance,  then  draw  the  thread  through  and  cut  it  off, 
leaving  both  sides  long  enough  to  tie  readily  in  a  knot  Now  make 
a  simple,  or,  if  the  tension  of  the  borders  of  the  woimd  be  great,  a 
surgeon^s  knot,  and  draw  it  tight,  seeing  that  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  in  exact  apposition;  then  make  a  second  knot,  and  cut  off  both 
threads,  close  to  the  knot,  so  that  no  long  ends  of  thread  may  get  in 
the  wound. 

Should  you  desire  to  use  wire,  you  thread  it  as  you  do  the  silk  on 
the  needle,  draw  a  short  portion  through  the  eye  and  bend  it,  then 
make  the  suture  as  above  described.  When  the  wire  is  very  soft,  we 
can  tie  a  knot  with  it  nicely,  just  as  with  a  silk  thread ;  still,  the 
whole  of  this  manipulation  is  much  less  pleasant  with  wire  than*with 
silk  thread,  and  on  closing  the  knot  the  border  of  the  skin  is  readily 
displaced,  or  there  may  be  twists,  that  render  the  hold  less  secure ; 
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this  is  especiallj  apt  to  happen  with  our  Gknnan  wire,  which  has  not 
jet  attained  the  softness  of  the  English.  The  pleasantest  wires  are 
those  made  of  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  and  of  platinum,  of  which 
yeij  fine,  pliable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  firm  wire  may  be  made.  [Veiy 
nice  wire  is  made  of  lead,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  advan- 
tage that  this  will  break  if  the  parts  should  swell  eicessively.]  Still, 
how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  try  to  substitute  these  expensive  articles 
fixT  ordinary  silk,  by  which  millions  of  wounds  have  been  healed  excel- 
lently, and  will  be  in  future !  I  jiass  over  the  many  newly-recommend* 
ed  modes  of  fastening  the  wire  by  knots  or  twisting ;  they  show  that 
even  those  who  advocate  metaUic  sutures  have  found  some  trouble  in 
fiistening  the  knot*  I  first  make  a  simple  knot,  draw  it  together, 
make  two  or  three  short  twists,  and  cut  off  the  ends  dose  to  the 
twisted  part  Wire  cuts  the  edges  of  the  wound,  just  as  silk  does,  if 
it  be  very  fine. 

I  have  rarely  found  the  little  objections  to  silk  sutures  suffidently 
annoying  to  make  me  often  replace  them  by  metal  sutures.  I  only 
consider  the  latter  preferable  exceptionally;  of  this  we  shall  speak 
more  in  individual  cases  in  the  clinic.  Formerly  great  pains  were 
takea  to  replace  silk  by  other  substances,  such  as  fine  catgut,  horse- 
hair, etc.,  but  these  attempts  met  with  little  success ;  hence,  for  the 
present,  we  will  be  satisfied  with  silk. 

Straight  needles  may  be  best  introduced  with  the  fingers;  but 
curved  needles,  especially  when  they  are  small  or  the  wound  deeply 
seated,  are  introduced  better  and  more  certainly  by  means  of  a  needle- 
holder.  There  are  numbers  of  these ;  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using 
DieffenhojMs.  It  consists  of  a  forceps  with  short,  thick  blades,  be- 
tween which  we  hold  the  needle  firmly  and  securely,  and  introduce  it 
througli  the  skin  in  the  direction  of  its  curvature.  This  perfectly  sim- 
ple instrument  suffices  for  almost  all  cases,  and  in  good  hands  is  sur- 
passed by  no  instrument  for  security  in  holding  and  introducing  the 
needle.  Complicated  instruments  are  especially  suited  for  unskilful 
surgeons,  says  JDieff^eribach^  in  the  unparalleled  introduction  to  his  Ope- 
rative Surgery ;  not  the  instrument,  but  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  should 
operate.  Practice  and  habit  render  this  or  that  instrument  indispen- 
sable. Thus  some  find  it  complicated  and  inconvenient  to  seize  the 
lips  of-  the  wound  with  forceps,  as  I  taught  you,  although  this  is  bet- 
ter than  holding  them  with  the  fingers ;  for  me,  the  latter  would  be 
very  inconvenient.  In  this  matter  any  one  may  do  as  his  habits  and 
inclination  lead  him.  When  I  have  to  sew  some  deep  part — as  the 
velum,  rectum,  or  vagina — I  always  use  needles  with  handles. 

Of  course  the  number  of  sutures  to  be  applied  depends  on  the 
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length  of  the  wound ;  generally  sutures  half-«n-inoh  apart  suffice,  but 
where  perfect  apposition  and  small  cicatrices  are  very  desirable,  as  in 
wounds  of  the  £ace,  they  must  be  closer,  and  ehould  alternate  between 
coarse  ones  at  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  fine  ones 
enclosing  but  a  small  portion  of  the  edge. 

The  second  variety  of  suture,  ttoigted  or  hare4%p  suture^  is  made  by 
passing  a  long  pin  with  a  lance-shaped  point  through  the  flaps  of  the 
wound,  and  passing  a  strong  cotton  or  silk  thread  around  it,  as  I  now 
show  you.  You  take  the  thread  in  both  hands,  lay  it  parallel  to  and 
immediately  over  the  pin,  that  is,  transversely  to  the  wound,  pass  it 
under  the  two  ends  of  the  pin  from  above,  and  draw  on  it,  so  as  to 
approximate  the  edges  of  the  wound  exactly  (this  is  the  so-called 
NulUour) ;  now  you  change  the  threads  to  the  other  hands,  and,  with 
the  right  thread  in  the  left  hand,  pass  around  the  left  end  of  the  pin 
from  above  downward,  and,  with  the  left  thread  in  the  right  hand,  do 
the  same  for  the  right  end  of  the  pin ;  you  change  the  threads  again 
and  make  four  to  six  similar,  so-called  figure  of  eight  turns ;  then  tie 
A  double  knot  and  cut  the  ends  off  close ;  then  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
pin  to  a  proper  length,  so  that  they  may  not  press  on  the  skin,  but  not 
so  short  as  to  prevent  their  being  readily  withdrawn  subsequently. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  sutures,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  only  of  historical  interest,  and  which  we  here  pass  over; 
some  peculiar  forms  of  suture  will  be  treated  in  special  surgery,  under 
wounds  of  the  different  parts,  as  in  wounds  of  the  intestine. 

Whore  are  the  advantages  of  the  twisted  over  the  interrupted 
suture  ?  and  when  do  you  employ  it  ?  These  indications  may  be  r^ 
duced  to  two  £Etctors,  so  that  you  will  consider  the  interrupted  suture 
as  the  simpler  and  more  common.  The  twisted  suture  is  preferable — 
1.  When  the  flaps  of  the  wound  are  very  tense ;  2.  When  the  skin- 
flaps  to  be  united  are  very  thin  and  without  support — in  short,  where 
the  lips  of  the  wound  have  a  tendency  to  roll  in.  The  needle,  remain- 
ing in  position  in  both  cases,  renders  the  suture  more  secure  and  firm ; 
the  needle  serves  as  a  sort  of  subcutaneous  splint  for  the  edges  of  the 
skin ;  they  are  supported  by  it,  and  are  also  held  more  securely  by  the 
folds  of  thread  on  the  outside.  In  many  cases,  in  applying  sutures  in 
the  fftoe,  the  interrupted  and  twisted  sutures  are  applied  alternately ; 
the  latter  serve  as  supports  and  to  resist  tension,  the  former  to  in- 
duce more  exact  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wounds 

When  the  bleeding  has  been  stopped  and  the  wound  united,  all 
has  been  done  that  is  at  first  necessary.  Now  let  us  observe  what 
takes  place  in  the  closed  wound. 
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Immediatelj  after  being  united,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  gene^ 
ally  white,  from  the  pressive  exercised  by  the  sutures  as  they  com- 
press the  capillaries ;  rarely  the  borders  of  the  wound  are  dark  blue ; 
this  always  indicates  great  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  through 
the  veins,  due  to  a  loss  of  part  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  evident 
that  the  communication  between  arteries  and  veins  may  be  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  division  of  a  large  number  of  capillaries,  so  that  at 
some  point  in  the  border  of  the  wound  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  venous 
stream  shall  be  insufficient.  On  the  whole,  this  dark-blue  color  of  the 
fiaps  of  the  wound  is  rare ;  it  either  disappears  spontaneously  or  a 
small  portion  of  the  lip  of  the  woimd  dies,  a  symptom  to  which  we 
shall  return  when  speaking  of  contused  wounds,  in  which  it  is  quite 
common. 

Even  after  a  few  hours  you  find  the  borders  of  the  wound  slightly 
swollen  and  occasionally  bright  red;  this  redness  and  swelling  are 
often  absent  (especially  where  the  epidermis  is  thick),  but  occasionally, 
according  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  wound  and  tension  of  the 
skin,  it  spreads  from  two  or  three  lines,  or  to  as  many  inches,  around 
the  wound ;  the  usual  so-called  local  reaction  about  the  wound  takes 
place  in  this  space.  The  wound  pains  slightly,  especially  on  being 
touched.  All  this  may  be  best  seen  in  children  and  women  with 
delicate  skin.  About  wounds  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  eyelids, 
we  often  notice  extensive  oedema  in  twenty-four  hours;  this  fre- 
quently terrifies  the  friends,  but  is  usually  free  from  danger. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  if  the  sutiu-es  be  not  too  tightly 
applied,  the  edges  of  the  wound  appear  unchanged  not.  only  at  the 
time,  but  till  the  cure  is  complete.  But  often  enough  the  wound 
shows  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation ;  pain,  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  increased  heat,  of  which  you  may  satisfy  yourself  by  placing 
your  finger  on  the  parts  about  the  wound,  then  on  a  distant  part  of 
the  body.  The  process  going  on  at  the  wound,  and  ending  in  the 
union  of  its  edges,  comes  under  the  combination  of  morphological  and 
chemical  metamorphoses  comprised  by  the  name  infiarnmaJtion^  and, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  would  be  termed  traumatic  it^iam- 
maticn^  that  is,  an  inflammation  caused  by  an  injury  (rpat;^). 

As  a  rule,  these  local  symptoms  have  reached  their  height  in 
twenty-four  hours;  if  by  that  time  they  have  not  exceeded  the  above 
bounds,  you  consider  the  process  as  taking  a  normal  course.  li  is  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  traumatic  inflammation^  that,  in  a  pure  form, 
it  is  strictly  limited  to  tJhe  borders  of  the  tooundj  and  does  not  extend 
toithout  special  cau^e.  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  symptoms  to  remain 
at  the  same  height  the  second  or  even  the  third  day ;  but  by  the  third 
or  fifth  day,  the  redness,  swelling,  pain,  and  increased  temperature* 
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Bhould  have  disappeared  mostly  or  entirely.  If  the  symptoms  still 
increase  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days,  or  if  some  of  them,  as  se- 
vere pain,  and  great  swelling,  recur  at  this  time,  or  if  they  remain  at 
the  same  point  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  course 
differs  in  some  way  from  the  normal  This  will  be  especially  evident 
from  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  The  whole  body  reacts  to 
an  irritation  of  one  part  of  it,  not  in  a  perceptible  manner,  in  small 
wounds,  it  is  true.  We  shall  refer  to  this  general  reaction  at  the  dose 
of  this  chapter.  At  present,  we  shall  consider  exclusively  the  condi- 
tion of  the  woimded  part 

The  third  day,  often  indeed  on  the  second,  you  may  carefully  re- 
move the  pins  of  the  twisted  suture,  provided  you  have  also  applied 
interrupted  sutures;  this  is  best  done  by  seizing  the  needle  with 
DieffenhaMs  needle-holder,  and  rotating  it  gently,  while  fixing  the 
twisted  threads  with  one  finger.  The  threads  usually  remain  as  a 
sort  of  clamp  on  the  wound,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  dried 
blood ;  they  subsequently  loosen  spontaneously ;  by  forcibly  detach- 
ing the  thread,  you  would  unnecessarily  strain  the  wound,  and  possi- 
bly tear  apart  the  freshly-united  edges.  If  at  this  time  we  carefully 
feel  the  edges  of  the  woimd — ^if  the  oedema  has  subsided — we  find  them 
rather  firmer  than  parts  around ;  this  state  oifirm  infiUrcaion  sooner 
or  later  disappears. 

When  you  have  applied  many  stitches,  you  may  remove  some  of 
them,  that  have  little  to  hold,  on  the  third  day ;  others,  on  the  fourth 
and  fifths  At  the  tensely-stretched  parts  of  the  skin  it  is  well  to  leave 
a  few  threads  for  eight  days  or  more,  or  even  leave  them  till  they  cut 
through  the  flaps  of  the  wound,  provided  it  can  do  any  good  to  hold 
together  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  may  be  gaping  open.  Should 
the  inflammation  quickly  exceed  the  normal  amount,  we  must  remove 
the  sutures  earlier,  so  that  they  may  not  increase  the  irritation ;  not 
unfrequently  blood,  that  is  decomposing  or  mixed  with  pus,  at  the 
bottom  of  t&e  wound,  is  the  cause  of  the  unusual  irritation. 

In  removing  the  interrupted  suture,  you  should  take  the  following 
precautions :  cut  the  thread  on  one  side  of  the  knot,  where  you  can 
most  readily  introduce  the  thin  blade  of  the  scissors  without  stretching 
the  wound ;  then  seize  the  thread  at  the  knot  with  a  dissecting  for- 
ceps, and  draw  it  out  toward  the  side  where  it  was  divided,  so  as  not 
to  separate  the  edges  of  the  woimd  by  the  traction. 

Should  you  think  that,  after  removing  the  suture,  the  union  of  tbe 
wound  is  still  too  weak  to  prevent  its  gaping,  you  may,  by  applying 
strips  of  ichthyocolla-plaster  transversely  over  the  wound,  between  the 
points  where  the  sutures  were,  and  faster  \^  the  ends  (not  the  part 
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over  the  wound)  urith  ooUodion,  give  support  enough  to  prevent  ten- 
sion of  the  flaps  of  the  wound,  such  as  unavoidably  occurs  in  changes 
of  expression  in  the  &ce. 

In  from  six  to  eight  days,  most  simple  incised  wounds  have  adhered 
firmly  enough  to  require  no  further  support ;  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
this  is  the  case  by  the  second  or  fourth  day.  I^  in  the  course  of  the 
following  days,  the  dry  blood  about  the  wound  be  carefully  washed 
off,  the  young  cicatrix  appears  as  a  fine  red  stripe,  a  scarcely  visible 
fine  line.    This  process  of  healing  is  called  healing  by  first  intension. 

In  the  coiurse  of  the  subsequent  months,  the  cicatrix  loses  its  red- 
ness and  hardness,  and  finally  becomes  perceptibly  whiter  than,  and  as 
soft  as,  the  skin ;  so  that  for  years  it  may  be  recognized  as  a  fine  white 
line.  It  often  disappears  almost  entirely  after  some  years.  Some  of 
you,  who  left  the  imiversity  with  many  still  visible  cicatrices  on  the 
fiioe,  may  hope  that  they  will  be  scarcely  visible  in  six  or  eight  years, 
when  the  Philistine  visage  will  become  you  less  than  it  does  the  stu- 
dent*    Tempera  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 


LECTURE    V. 


Th«  more  Minate  Changes  in  Healing  hj  the  Fint  Intention.— Dilatation  ofYeaaela  in 
the  Yicinitj  of  the  Wound.— Flnzion.— Different  Views  regarding  the  Causes  of 
Fluxion. 

GisirrLEiCBN :  You  are  now  acquainted  with  the  changes,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  that  take  place  in  the  wound  while  it  is  healing ;  let 
us  now  try  to  see  what  occurs  in  the  tissues  from  the  time  of  wound- 
ing^till  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix.  For  a  long  time,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  study  and  know  these  changes  more  thoroughly,  by 
making  wounds  in  animals,  and  examining  them  at  the  different 
stages ;  but  it  is  only  the  most  exact  microscopic  examination  of  the 
tissue,  and  the  direct  observation  of  the  changes  after  wounding,  that 
have  enabled  us  to  give  a  description  of  the  process  of  healing.  I 
flhaU  attempt  to  give  you  a  brief  risrnni  of  the  result  of  these  investi* 
gations,  which,  until  recently,  I  have  made  my  special  study. 

The  interesting  results  thus  arrived  at  have  in  a  great  measure 
brought  it  about  that  by  ^  inflammation  "  we  now  mean  generally  the 
series  of  changes  which  we  perceive  on  microscopic  examination.  Of 
late  we  are  accustomed><.^  consider  these  morphological  processes  as 
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the  essential  part  of  the  iiiflaminatioD,.and  to  term  their  oocunence 
and  typical  course  the  '^  inflammatory  process."  I  would  not  weaken 
your  interest  in  these  things  at  the  outset ;  but  the  prevailing  tenden* 
cies  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
(as  in  all  organic  growth,  and  in  each  transformation  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body)  form  is  always  the  product  of  chemical  or  physical 
power  inherent  in  the  material  supplied;  the  inflammatory,  like 
every  other  physiological  process,  is  chemico-physiological ;  this  we 
never  see,  even  with  the  best  microscopes ;  we  merely  perceive  the 
results  of  its  action.  These  results,  destruction  and  new  formation  of 
tissue,  have  something  peculiar  in  their  typical  course ;  but  they  vary 
as  widely  as  life  and  death ;  the  tissue  may  die  suddenly  or  not  for 
years ;  of  two  neoplasia  of  the  same  structure,  one  may  form  in  a  few 
days,  the  other  may  require  months ;  very  di£Ferent  causes  may  induce 
very  similar  new  formations.  But  I  dread  confusing  you,  if  I  enter 
further  into  the  difficulties  always  arising  when  we  speak  of  inflam- 
mation in  general.  So  let  me  go  at  once  into  detail ;  and  we  will 
hereafter  return  to  the  general  question  of  inflammation. 

The  changes  after  injury  of  the  diflerent  tissues  are  particularly 
seen  in  the  vessels,  in  the  in  jinked  tissue  itself,  and  in  its  nerves.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  on  the  process  is,  however,  so  obscure,  that  we 
shall  not  consider  it.  We  shall  at  once  dismiss  as  unanswerable  the 
question,  whether  the  finest  nutrient  (vasomotor)  nerves,  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  different  tissues  (for  the  question  can  only  arise  con- 
cerning these),  have  any  direct  influence  on  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  tissues,  and  in  the  vessels  themselves ;  and  the  rather  so,  as  the 
ends  of  the  nerves  have  only  been  certainly  recognized  in  a  few  parts 
of  the  body,  while  for  other  parts  it  is  entirely  unknown  how  the  nu- 
trient nerves  act,  and  what  relation  they  have  to  the  oapillary  vessels. 
You  will  have  already  had  your  attention  called  to  the  imaginable  pos- 
sibilities and  probabilities  on  this  point,  in  the  lectures  on  physiology 
and  general  pathology.    Hence,  if  we  say  but  littie  about  the  nerves 

iin  what  follows,  it  is  because  we  know  littie  of  their  action  in  this 
kpedal  process,  not  because  we  wish  to  deny  their  influence. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  simplest  tissue ;  let  us  suppose  a  yertical 
section,  through  the  connective  tissue,  with  a  closed  capillary  system 
at  the  surfiEUie  of  the  skin,  magnified  300-400  times.  Here  you  have 
a  diagram  of  such  a  system. 

Let  there  be  an  incision  down  through  the  tissue;  the  capillaries 
bleed,  the  bleeding  soon  ceases,  the  wound  is  accurately  united.  Now 
what  takes  place  f 

The  blood  coagulates  in  the  capillaries  as  four  as  the  next  branches, 
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to  the  next  points  of  intersection  pf  the  capillary  net-work.     Some  co- 
agulated blood  usually  remains  also  between  the  flaps  of  the  wound; 
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we  have  omitted  this  in  Fig.  2,  so  as  to  have  the  simplest  possible  rep- 
resentation of  the  changes.  Of  the  channels  for  the  circulation  in  oiu* 
diagram,  some  have  become  impassable;  the  blood  must  accommodate 
itself  to  the  existing  bj-paths — of  course  this  takes  place  under  a 
heavier  arterial  pressure  than  previously ;  this  pressure  is  greater  the 
greater  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  and  the  less  numerous  the 
by-paths  (of  the  so<called  collateral  drcukUion).  The  result  of  this 
increased  pressure  is  the  distention  of  the  vessels  (which,  however,  is 
usually  much  greater  than  could  be  represented  in  the  diagram),  hence 
the  redness  about  the  wound,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  swelling. 
But  the  latter  also  has  another  cause :  the  more  the  capillary  walls 
are  distended,  the  thinner  they  become ;  if  under  the  ordinary  press- 
ure, with  normal  thickness  of  their  waUs,  they  permit  blood  plasma 
to  pass  to  nourish  the  tissues,  now  under  increased  pressure,  more 
plasma  than  normal  will  pass  through  the  walls,  which  saturates 
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the  injured  tissue,  and  which  the  latter  absorbs  bj  its  power  of 
swelling. 

This  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  perceptible  changes  in  the 
borders  of  the  wound,  the  redness  and  increased  heat  caused  bj  the 
rapid  development  of  the  collateral  circulation,  bj  which  more  blood 
flows  through  the  vessels  nearer  the  surface ;  the  swelling  is  caused 
bj  the  distention  of  the  vessels  and  swelling  of  the  tissues,  which 
again  induces  slight  compression  of  the  nerves,  and  this  excites  some 
pain. 

This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  veiy  simple  mechanical  explanation,  would 
be  much  more  valuable,  if  it  fully  explained  the  whole  subsequent 
course,  and  could  be  applied  to  all  inflammations,  which  are  not  of 
traumatic  or  mechanical  origin.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Neithei 
the  great  vascular  distention  that  occurs  some  time  after  injmy,  that 
shows  itself  in  extensive  redness  around  the  wound,  nor  the  capillary 
dilatation  that  exists  from  the  first  in  idiopathic  inflammations,  can  be 
referred  to  purely  mechanical  causes. 
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If  the  disturbanoe  of  dioulation  through  the  inoisioii  be  not  ex- 
tensive, it  passes  off  very  rapidly ;  these  so-called  ptMsive  hyperemias 
are  not  exactly  inflammations ;  their  extent  accurately  corresponds  to 
the  mechanical  conditions,  while  in  regular  inflammations  the  redness 
ofiten  extends  far  beyond  the  point  where  the  circulation  is  mechani- 
cally impaired.  We  do  not  call  it  inflammcUion  till  irritation  of  the 
tissues  accompanies,  or  in  fieust  arises  from,  the  capillary  distention* 
Such  irritations,  causing  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  are  numerous ; 
we  shall  here  speak  only  of  the  mechanical  ones.  You  now  see  my 
ocular  conjunctiva  of  a  pure  Uuish  white,  like  that  of  any  normal  eye. 
Now  I  rub  my  eye  till  it  weeps,  and  the  conjunctiva  becomes  reddish ; 
perhaps  with  the  naked  eye  you  may  see  some  of  the  larger  vessels 
•—with  a  lens  you  will  also  see  the  finer  vessels,  full  of  blood.  After 
five  minutes  at  most,  the  redness  has  entirely  disappeared.  Look  at 
an  eye  where  a  small  insect  has  accidentally  gotten  under  the  lid,  as 
so  often  happens ;  the  person  rubs,  the  eye  weeps,  and  becomes  quite 
red;  if  the  insect  be  removed,  in  half  an  hour  you  will  probably  see 
nothing  noticeable  about  the  eye.  Here  you  have  the  simplest  obser- 
vation how  vessels  dilate  on  irritation,  and  empty  again  soon  after 
the  cessation  of  the  irritation.  What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
symptom  ?  Why  do  not  the  vessels  contract  instead  of  dilating  f 
These  questions  are  as  difficult  to  answer  as  the  observation  is  easy 
to  make,  and  to  repeat  innumerable  times,  with  the  same  result.  The 
fact  itself  has  been  known  as  long  as  man  has  observed ;  the  old  say- 
ing ^  ubi  stimulus  ibi  afQuxus  "  refers  to  this.  The  increased  flow  of 
blood  is  the  answer  of  the  vascular  part  to  the  irritation. 

Of  late,  the  process  inducing  this  redness  is  called  (icHve  hy" 
percsmia  or  active  congestion,  Virchow  took  up  the  old  name,  and 
made  ^*  fluxion  and  congestion  "  again  popular. 

Assisted  by  your  knowledge  of  general  pathology,  you  will  now 
perceive  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  theoretical  explanation  of 
symptoms  which,  through  all  time,  have  formed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  consideration  in  medicine,  particularly  as  the  pro- 
cess of  inflammation  is  always  considered  as  closely  allied  to  this  ac- 
tive congestion,  or  indeed  even  considered  as  always  a  sequent  of  the 
latter.  A^ley  Cooper^  a  celebrated  Ehiglish  surgeon,  whose  works 
you  will  read  with  pleasure,  when  you  take  up  the  study  of  mono- 
graphs, a  thoroughly  practical  surgeon,  begins  his  lectures  on  sur- 
gery in  the  following  words:  "The  subject  of  this  evening's  lec- 
ture is  irritation ;  which,  being  the  foundation  of  surgical  science,  you 
must  carefully  study,  and  clearly  understand,  before  you  can  expect  to 
know  the  prindples  of  your  profession,  or  be  quali6ed  to  practise  it 
areditably  to  yourselves,  or  with  advantage  to  those  who  may  place 
themselves  under  your  care.*' 
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This  will  show  you  what  part  the  questions  to-day  under  con- 
sideration, which  you  might  regard  as  a  superfluous  ezerdse  of  the 
mind  and  imagination,  have  played  at  various  times;  you  will  here- 
after learn,  from  the  history  of  medicine,  that  entire  systems  of  medi- 
cine, of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  are  based  on  hypotheses . 
that  were  formed  for  the  explanation  of  this  symptom  in  the  vessels, 
of  this  irritability  and  of  irritability  of  the  tissues  generally. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  thorough  historical  considera- 
tion of  this  question ;  I  will  only  call  to  mind  a  few  hypotheses  which 
have  been  advanced  lately,  under  the  already-existing  knowledge  of 
the  vessels  and  parts  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  concerning  the  occur- 
rence of  vascular  dilatation  from  irritation. 

From  histology  and  physiology,  you  know  that,  until  they  pass 
into  capillaries,  the  arteries  and  veins  have  transverse  and  longitudi- 
nal muscular  fibres  in  their  walls,  and  that  in  general  these  are  more 
scanly  in  veins  than  in  arteries,  although  this  varies  greatly.  Now, 
although  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  make  direct  observations  of  the 
effect  of  irritation  on  these  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  it  is  very  simple 
to  see  its  effect  in  the  intestine,  where  we  have  essentially  the  same 
conditions,  namely,  a  tube  provided  with  longitudinal  and  transverse 
muscular  fibres.  But,  irritate  the  intestine  as  you  may,  you  will  never 
induce  dilatation  at  the  constricted  part,  but  only  a  shortening  or  con- 
striction and  a  consequent  motion  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine, 
whose  rapidity  will  depend  on  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  the 
contractions.  But  can  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  be  induced  by  such 
increased  rapidity  of  motion  of  the  vessels  and  blood  ?  Certainly  not. 
In  the  general  pathology  of  JLotsse^  the  celebrated  medical  philosopher 
of  Gottingen,  you  find  some  remarks  which  are  so  apt,  and,  like  all  the 
chapters  on  this  subject,  so  well  show  the  brilliant  genius  and  critical 
acumen  of  the  writer,  that  I  shall  make  use  of  his  expressions.  He 
says :  **  Pathologists  who  seek  to  explain  congestion  by  increased  con- 
traction of  the  arteries,  assume  the  thankless  task  of  the  Danaides; 
they  cannot  show  the  stopper  that  prevents  the  escape  of  the  blood 
that  is  pumpel  in  with  so  much  difficulty.  Over-fulness  results  if 
more  is  introduced  and  the  same  amount  escapes,  or  if  the  same 
quantity  is  introduced  but  less  escapes.  If  we  suppose  a  portion  of  a 
vessel  to  contract  more  actively  and  rapidly,  it  will  have  as  little  ten- 
dency to  induce  increased  afflux  or  diminished  efflux  of  blood  as  the 
stamping  of  a  person  in  a  river  would  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
water," 

This  refuted  hypothesis,  of  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  depend- 
ing on  more  rapid  and  energetic  contraction  of  the  arteries,  was  at 
least  based  on  known  observations ;  but  Lotz^s  explanation,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  far  from  all  analogy,  I  might  almost  say  so  metaphysi- 
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oal,  that  we  cannot  attach  any  value  to  it  Loize  asserts  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  supposition  that  capillaries  are  affected  differently 
from  arteries  by  irritation;  by  neryous  influence  they  may  expand  ao- 
tiyely  on  irritation,  by  their  molecules  separating.  But  this  view  is 
pure  hypothesis,  which  not  only  has  no  analogy,  but  is  even  opposed 
to  recent  observations.  It  is  well  known  that,  with  the  microscope, 
we  can  follow  the  circulation  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  veins,  as  well 
as  in  the  capillaries  of  the  web  in  the  foot,  in  the  mesentery  and 
tongue  of  the  firog,  or  in  the  wing  of  a  bat ;  but  the  immediate  effect 
of  a  mild  chemical  or  mechanical  irritant  does  not  at  once  show  in  the 
capillaries,  but  first  in  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries,  occasionally 
also  of  the  veins ;  this  is  very  evanescent,  of  scarcely  a  second^s  dura- 
tion, indeed,  it  often  escapes  observation,  and  we  idien  suppose  that 
its  duration  and  grade  are  too  slight  for  us  to  measure.  This  brief 
contraction  is  followed  by  the  dilatation,  whose  immediate  cause  is 
indistinct  even  on  microscopical  observation.  We  shall  soon  see  that 
this  is  insufficient,  that  the  fluxion  is  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  ves- 
sels, active  as  the  symptom  appears.  Even  the  recent  very  interest- 
ing  observations  of  Oohtbew^  who  had  the  kindness  to  show  me  that 
the  capillaries  of  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  frog  contract  trans- 
versely, as  the  result  of  strong  electrical  shocks,  did  not  appear  to  me, 
on  thinking  the  matter  over,  to  apply  perfectly  to  the  question  of 
fluxion. 

Virchow  appears  to  think  that  the  irritation,  which  is  certainly  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  contraction,  is  followed  by  quick  fatigue  of 
the  muscles  of  the  vessels ;  that  after  a  tetanic  contraction  there  is  a 
relaxation,  just  as  in  irritated  nerves  and  muscles — a  view  which 
may  find  some  support  in  a  communication  from  Dyboia-JReymond 
about  the  painful  tetanus  of  the  muscles  of  the  vessels  in  the  head  as 
a  cause  of  headache  on  one  side,  so-called  hemicrania,  since  this  sup- 
posed tetanus  of  the  muscles  of  the  vessels,  induced  by  strong  excite- 
ment of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  was  certainly  followed 
by  their  relaxaticm  and  great  distention  of  the  vessels,  and  shortly  by 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion. 

But,  in  this  view  (by  which  a  relaxation  or  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  a  consequent  decrease  of  their  resistance 
to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  would,  it  is  true,  be  explained  as  a  se- 
quent of  their  contraction),  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  muscles  of  the  vessels,  once  irritated  and  excited  to 
rapid  contraction,  are  indeed  paralyzed,  while  in  other  muscles  this 
fiitigae  usually  occurs  only  after  repeated  irritation.  It  is  necessaiy 
arbitrarily  to  assume  that  the  muscles  of  the  vessels  very  readily  be- 
come fritigued,  which  is  directly  refuted  by  experiment.     From  physi- 
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ology  jou  know  that  Claude  Bernard  has  proyed  that  the  contrao- 
tions  and  dilatations  of  the  arteries  of  the  head  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sjmpathetio  nenre,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated.  If  we  irritate  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  of  this 
nerve,  the  arteries  contract ;  if  we  divide  the  nerve,  there  is  dilatation 
(paralysis)  of  the  arteries  and  bapillaries.  This  experiment  of  irri- 
tating the  muscles  of  the  vessels  may  be  often  repeated,  without  their 
becoming  quickly  fatigued,  unless  the  electrical  current  be  too  strong; 
hence  we  might  imagine  that  there  is  little  probability  in  the  hypoth- 
esis of  immediate  fatigue  after  a  single  irritation.  ISchiffj  however, 
like  Lotze^  assumes  that  active  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  possible ;  he 
thinks  that  this  necessarily  follows  from  certain  experiments ;  but 
this  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me,  for  there  are  no  muscles  that 
could  actively  dilate  the  vessels. 

If  the  veins  alone  contracted  on  being  irritated,  filling  of  the  cap- 
illaries would  doubtless  follow  the  obstruction,  and  there  would  then 
be  no  difference  between  venous  (passive)  hyperasmia'  and  fluxion. 
But  this  supposition  is  quite  untenable;  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensi- 
ble that  the  veins  alone  should  contract  on  inflammatory  irritation. 
That  the  veins  contract  on  mechanical  irritation,  you  may  see  in  the 
femoral  vein  of  an  amputated  thigh,  to  which  Virchow  has  called 
particular  attention,  and  this  irritability  lasts  even  longer  in  the  walls 
of  the  vein  than  in  the  nerves. 

Hetde  already  advanced  the  view  that  the  symptom  of  distention 
of  the  vessels  from  irritation  was  directly  caused  by  paralysis  of  their 
walls ;  when  Latze^  in  opposition  to  this,  says  that  it  is  not  supposable 
that  there  should  be  paralysis  of  the  muscles  in  a  man  who  is  exces- 
sively irritated  and  has  his  muscles  tense  and  his  £eu^  glowing,  his 
objection  is  not  perfectly  tenable.  Nor  does  the  other  objection  of 
the  usually  acute  Lotze  appear  to  me  correct  when  he  says,  **  What 
shall  we  think  of  paleness,  of  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  that  results 
from  fright  and  terror  ?  Does  that  look  as  if  due  to  great  muscular 
action,  if  redness  in  anger  and  shame  is  induced  by  paralysis  ? ''  I  say 
this  proves  nothing.  Fright  may  throw  the  muscles  into  a  tetanic 
state,  which  is  usually  quickly  followed  by  fatigue  of  the  muscles  of 
the  vessels ;  immediately  after  a  great  fright,  we  generally  feel  the 
blood  pour  into  the  cheeks,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  breathe  and  re* 
cover  from  the  shock ;  we  soon  grow  red  again,  at  first  indeed  redder 
than  we  often  like ;  not  unfrequently  the  paling  from  fright  is  often 
overlooked,  and  only  the  succeeding  redness  perceived. 

Still,'  apart  from  these  objections,  how  can  we  imagine  the  paralyz 
ing  action  of  an  irritated  nerve  ?  We  actually  know  such  phenomena 
from  physiology ;  the  obstruction  of  the  heart's  action  by  irritation  of 
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the  vagus  nenrei  of  the  moyementB  of  the  mtestines  from  irritation  of 
the  splanchnio  nerve,  etc.  Here  a  yaao-motor  nerve-system  is  sup- 
posed which  anests  the  contraction  of  the  muscles ;  could  not  such  a 
vaso-motor  nerve-system  also  be  supposed  for  the  vessels — nerves, 
irritation  of  which  lessens  fhe  tone  of  the  muscles  of  the  vessels  and 
thus  renders  the  walls  less  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  blood? 
The  doctrine  about  vaso-motor  nerves  is  so  difficult  to  explain,  that 
even  a  brief  exposition  of  the  probable  possibilities  of  the  process 
would  lead  us  too  far ;  hence  I  must  content  myself  with  having  called 
attention  to  the  analogous  physiological  processes.  Virchow  and 
Serde  agree  in  the  view  that  the  symptoms  of  fluxion  are  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  vessels,  although  they  refer  this  paralysis  to  different 
causes;  on  the  whole,  most  credence  is  attached  to  the  view  that  the 
muscles  of  the  vessels,  like  those  of  the  heart,  are  partly  under  the 
influence  of  sympathetic,  partly  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  that  the 
former  cause  the  rhythmical  (automatic)  contractions  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  latter  act  as  regulators  or  obstructors  of  these  contractions.  Irri- 
tation of  the  sympathetic  filaments  would  increase  the  contractions 
of  the  vessels,  dividing  them  would  result  in  paralysis  of  the  mus< 
des  of  the  vessels  and  their  consequent  dilatation ;  but  the  latter 
might  also  be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  obstructive 
nerves. 

The  discovery  by  Aeby^  JSberthy  and  Atserbckih^  that  the  blood- 
capillaries  are  entirely  composed  of  cells,  might  excite  new  hypotheses 
about  the  irritability  of  the  capillary  cells  and  their  influence  on  dila- 
tation and  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  although  even  this  would 
not  solve  the  mechanical  difficulty  which  opposes  the  idea  of  an  active 
vascular  dilatation.  In  the  action  of  local  irritation  and  entirely 
local  dilatation  of  the  vessels  we  have  the  choice  of  considering  that 
irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  vessels  (or  of  the  living  cell-substance 
of  the  capillary  walls)  directly  disturbs  their  function,  or  that  this  dis- 
turbance is  due  to  reflex  irritation. 

Yon  have  now  material  enough  for  meditation.  None  of  the 
hypotheses  advanced  can  daim  to  fully  explain  the  symptoms  of 
fluxion,  although  some  of  them  perhaps  contain  the  germ  for  future 
perfect  development.  Still  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  the  dis- 
tinction of  hypotheses  from  observation,  is  useful ;  it  does  not  limit 
the  onward  progress  of  experiment,  but  constantly  reanimates  it. 
Congratulate  yourselves  that  it  is  permitted  to  you  and  the  coming 
generation  to  dear  up  this  point. 

We  shall  now  leave  this  question,  and  the  next  hour  shall  again 
return  to  the  field  of  certain  observation,  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
wounding  on  the  tissue  itsel£ 
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LECTURE  VI. 

Clungef  in  the  Tissae  during  Healing  by  the  First  Intention.— Plastic  Infiltration.^ 
Inflammatoiy  New  Formation. — ^Betrogression  to  the  Cicatrix. — ^Anatomical  £▼!• 
denoes  of  Inflammation. — Conditions  under  which  Healing  by  First  Intention  does 
not  oooor.— Union  of  Parts  that  have  been  completely  separated. 

Thb  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  the  exudation  of  blood-serum 
that  usually  aooompanies  it,  which  we  have  found  as  the  first  effect  of 
the  wound,  and  which  is  most  readily  seen  in  the  living  tissue,  as 
above  mentioned,  cannot  of  course  by  itself  cause  two  flaps  that  are 
brought  in  apposition  to  unite  organically — changes  must  take  place 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  by  which  the  latter  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent dissolved  and  melted  into  each  other ;  just  as  you  render  two  ends 
of  sealing-wax  soft  by  heat,  to  fasten  them  together,  so  here  the  sub- 
stance itself  must  become  the  means  of  union,  in  order  that  it  should 
be  firm  and  intimate.  In  fact,  this  is  the  final  result  of  the  healing 
process,  both  in  the  soft  parts  and  in  the  bone. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  above  diagram  (Fig.  2),  and  suppose  that 
only  connective  tissue  and  vessels  have  been  wounded,  and  that  their 
reimion  is  the  question  for  consideration.  As  you  already  know,  con- 
nective tissue  consists  of  cellular  elements  and  filamentary  intercellular 
substance.  The  cellular  elements  are  partly  the  stable,  Jixedj  long- 
known  connectivertissue  corpusdeSj  i  e.,  flat,  nucleated  cells,  wit^  long 
processes,  which  adhere  to  the  connective-tissue  bundles,  partly  the 
wandering  ceUa  discovered  by  Recklinghausen.,  which  are  identical 
with  white-blood  and  lymph  cells,  in  form,  species,  and  vital  peculiai^ 
ities,  are  probably  formed  for  the  most  part  in  the  Ijrmphatio  glands, 
through  the  lymphatics  enter  the  blood,  from  the  capilkuies  and  veins, 
occasionally  wander  into  the  surrounding  tissue  (as  discovered  by 
Strieker),  there  become  fibced  tissue-cells,  or  again  (as  observed  by 
JBering)  enter  the  lymphatic  or  blood  vessels,  or  undergo  metamor- 
phoses not  yet  discovered. 

If  we  examine  the  tissue  of  the  flaps  of  the  wound  a  few  hours 
after  the  injury,  we  shall  find  it  full  of  wandering  cells.  These  in- 
CTease  enormously  from  hour  to  hour;  they  infiltrate  the  fibrous  tissue, 
already  softened  by  swelling,  and  even  wander  from  one  flap  of  the 
wound  to  the  other.  During  this  cell-activity,  and  probably  on  ao- 
ooimt  of  it,  the  connective-tissue  ioteroellular  substance  gradually 
dhanges  to  a  homogeneous  gelatinous  substance,  which  gradually  disap- 
pears as  the  cells  increase,  possibly  being  consumed  by  them ;  so  that 
there  is  a  time  when  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  in  apposition  consist 
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almost  entirely  of  cells,  held  together  by  a  very  slight  quantity  of 
gelatinous  intermediate  substance  (which  subsequently  becomes  firmer 
and  finally  fibrous). 

In  the  sketch  below  (Fig,  3),  a  sequel  to  the  above  diagram,  you 

Fi«.  8. 


Biagrmm  lepratenting  the  rarlkce  of  the  wound  nnited  br  tnflammAtory  new  formation, 
a,  plMtlcinflltrationoftlsBne.    Hagnued  80(M00. 

see  a  section  of  the  wound  now  united  by  newly-formed  tissue,  which 
once  for  all  we  shall  term  inflammaJtory  new  formation  or  primary 
cellular  tissue,  Virchow  calls  it  granulation  tissue,  Rindfleiseh  germ- 
tissue.  The  inflammatory  new  formation  results  from  an  earlier  state 
in  which  the  still  filamentary  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  innu- 
merable wandering  cells,  a  state  which  may  readily  return  to  the  nor- 
mal by  atrophy  of  these  cells.  This  stage  of  ceUvlar  or  plastic  infiUra- 
tionj  in  which  the  tissue  feels  firmer  than  in  watery  edematous  infUtra- 
tion^  is  almost  always  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound, 
60  that  in  any  such  specimen  of  a  recent  wound  we  may  follow  the 
development  of  the  inflammatory  new  formation  from  the  plastic 
(cellular)  infiltration,  if  we  make  microscopical  examinations  from  the 
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normal  tissue  toward  the  wound.  The  injury  represents  an  inflamma* 
torj  irritation,  whose  action  may  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  irritation,  but  then  rapidly  diminishes. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  at  least  a  slight  layer 
of  coagulated  blood  between  the  flaps  of  the  wound ;  this  also  extends 
somewhat  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  of  the  flaps  of  the  wound 
This  blood-dot  may  sometimes  interfere  with  the  healing,  as  when, 
from  its  size  or  other  causes,  it  decomposes  or  turns  to  pus,  but  it  may 
also  become  cicatricial  tissue  and  perfectly  disappear  with  the  new 
formation  in  the  flaps  of  the  wound ;  this  must  take  place  for  union 
by  the  first  intention  to  occur.  We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  clotted  blood  during  this  process. 

We  must  now  attend  to  the  question.  Whence  come  the  innumera- 
ble wandering  cells  that  infiltrate  all  inflamed  tissues  immediately  after 
their  irritation,  as  they  here  do  the  flaps  of  the  wound?  Of  late,  this 
question  has  received  the  following  wonderful  explanation,  which  ten 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  as  the  £Eincy  of  a  madman : 
Cohnheim  made  the  following  remarkable  observation :  he  introduced 
finely-powdered  analin  blue  into  the  lymph-sac  in  the  back  of  a  frog, 
then  irritated  the  animal's  cornea  with  caustic,  and  found  that  numbers 
of  wandering  cells  (lymph-pus  cells)  containing  anilin  gradually  col- 
lected at  the  cauterized  point;  hence  the  conclusion,  at  an  irritated 
point  whUe-hload  corpuscles  wander  from  the  vessels  into  tJie  tissue/ 
these  whiteilood  corpuscles  constitute  the  ii\flamm€Uory  eeUuiar  in- 
JUtration.  Cohnheim  then  confirmed,  by  direct  observation  on  the 
mesentery  of  a  living  frog,  the  discovery  already  made  by  Strieker  on 
the  nictitating  membrane  that  had  just  been  removed,  that  under 
some  circumstances  the  white-blood  cells  wander  through  the  walb 
of  the  vessels  into  the  tissues,  and  showed  also  that  this  occurred  to  a 
still  greater  extent  in  dilated  capillaries  and  veins. 

Although  it  was  afterward  shown  that  an  English  experimenter, 
Atsgf.  Waller^  had  several  years  previously  made  similar  observations 
on  the  mesentery  of  the  toad  and  the  frog's  tongue,  the  works  of 
the  Qerman  observers,  Strieker^  Yon  JRecklinghausen^  and  Cohnheim^ 
were  quite  independent  of  his,  and  Cohhneim  has  the  undivided 
honor  of  having  correctly  interpreted  his  observations  on  inflam- 
mation, which  have  constantly  advanced  to  the  present  time,  and 
of  having  presented  them  in  a  form  to  greatly  afiect  all  modehi 
pathology. 

It  is  difficult  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  imagine  the  immense  impression 
made  on  all  histology  by  these  new  discoveries,  which  I  have  just 
imparted  to  you  as  simple  facts,  because  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  former  point  of  view  from  which  the  origin  of  inflammatory  new 
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formations,  and  that  of  oomptioated  oiganized  growths,  was  regarded 
From  previous  observation,  our  idea  of  the  affiur  was  about  as  follows : 
It  was  supposed  that  the  oells  of  the  connective  tissue,  of  which  only 
one  variety,  the  fixed,  was  known,  increased  greatly  by  division  as  a 
result  of  irritation,  and  cellular  infiltration  thus  resulted.  Imagine 
yourselves  back  a  few  years  in  a  time  when  nothmg  was  known  of  the 
vital  peculiarities  of  young  cells,  of  their  amOboid  and  locomotor  ac* 
tion,  and  we  only  knew  how  to  deduce  the  course  of  the  pathological 
process,  from  various  stages  of  the  diseased,  but  not  dead  tissues,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  the  normally-developing  layer ;  then  you  will  readily 
understand  that  it  was  decided  without  hesitation  that  the  cells  lying 
packed  together  in  the  inflamed  tissue  were  formed  out  of  one 
another.  Even  this  was  a  great  advance,  which  was  only  possible 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  generaiio  cequivoca;  for,  not  long  before,  the 
development  of  cells  and  tissue  from  lymph,  coagulated  blood,  and 
fibrine,  was  firmly  believed  in.  The  first  observations  on  cell-division 
as  a  result  of  abnormal  irritation  were  made  on  cartilage  by  JRecffem  in 
England;  then  followed  the  observations  of  Virohato  and  JSeis  on  in- 
flamed cornea.  In  both  cases  it  was  seen  that  after  cauterization  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  after  introduction  of  a  seton,  the  tissue  was  filled 
with  young  cells;  in  the  original  tissue-cells,  bisouit-shaped,  then 
double  nudeii  were  seen,  from  which  a  division  was  decided  on ;  young 
oells  were  seen  grouped  together,  and  their  origin  from  the  tissuen^ells 
seemed  indubitable.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  inflammation  was  a 
process  in  the  tissues,  which,  entirely  independent  of  the  vessels,  was 
associated  with  a  rapid  luxuriant  proliferation  of  tissue-cells,  and  par- 
tial softening  and  disintegration  of  the  intercellular  tissue.  Von 
HeMififfhatuen^i  discovery  of  the  two  varieties  of  cells  found  in  con- 
nective tissue,  as  well  as  his  discovery  of  the  varied  movements  of 
pus-cells,  might  well  have  given  rise  to  the  question  whether  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  cells,  on  irritating  the  tissue,  started  from  the  fixed  or 
movable  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  but  fiiiled  to  do  so.  But  now 
observation  is  piled  on  observation ;  and  we  are  driven  to  the  supposi- 
tion thaC  aU  young  eeUs  which  in  inflammation  toe  find  abnormaUy 
in  the  H98ue  are  wandering  whit&UoodceUB. 

Observers,  who  have  recentiy  investigated  this  point,  do  not  all 
agree ;  some  still  ascribe  to  the  stabile  cells  of  the  connective  tissue 
a  part  in  the  inflammatory  process.  On  this  question  Cohnheim  is 
very  reserved ;  Ton  Recklinghausen  is  obstinately  conservative ;  while 
Strieker,  in  his  latest  publications,  is  reactionary ;  he  maintains  that 
on  irritation  the  stabile  tissue-cells  are  fiUed  with  neoplasma  and 
increase  by  segmentation ;  but  he  does  not  deny  the  wandering  of 
white  blood-cells.    Observations  on  this  point  are  so  tedious  that  we 
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cannot  wonder  at  the  ddaj  in  elucidating  a  question  apparentlj  so 
simple. 

Of  cburse,  from  the  various  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  inter- 
preting the  significance  of  what  has  been  observed,  we  should  be  veiy 
carefid  about  announcing  general  principles.  In  regard  to  the  in- 
flammatory changes  in  conneotiye  tissue,  however,  as  &r  as  my  obser- 
vation and  criticism  extend,  I  would  maintain  the  above  statements. 

In  cartilage  alone,  nothing  has  been  observed  different  from  for- 
mer appearances.  As  the  hyaline  cartilage-substance  has  no  canals 
passable  for  cells,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  there  is  little  left 
except  to  suppose  that  the  increase  of  cells  in  the  cartilage-cavities 
affcer  irritation  results  from  division  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cartilage- 
cells  ;  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  show  you  preparations ;  still  hyaline 
cartilage  has  never  yet  been  watched  for  days  in  a  living  and  irri- 
tated state,  and  consequently  this  observation  must  give  place  to  the 
studies  on  living  connective  tissue. 

If  there  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  all  young  cells  that  infiltrate 
the  inflamed  tissue,  and  sometimes,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  escape 
from  it  in  the  shape  of  pus,  are  white-blood  corpuscles,  or,  briefly, 
wandering  ceUs^  we  have  two  questions  to  answer,  namely,  Why  do  so 
many  cells  wander  into  the  inflamed  tissue,  and  how  come  these  num- 
bers of  wandering  cells  in  the  blood;  where  do  they  originate? 
There  are  two  chief  opinions  regarding  the  passage  of  the  wandering 
cells  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels :  some  believe  that  they  pass  at 
the  points  where  the  cells  forming  the  capillary  walls  separate,  that 
is,  through  fine  openings  formed  for  them ;  others  think  that  the  capil- 
lary walls  consist  of  a  soft  protoplasm,  through  which  the  wandering 
cells  thrust  themselves.  There  is  also  some  doubt  whether  the  passage 
of  the  wandering  ceUs  is  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  their  own  act  or  as 
the  result  of  intravascular  pressure.  It  would  lead  me  too  iax  to 
discuss  fully  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  question.  My  own  view,  sub- 
ject to  future  observations,  is  as  follows :  the  first  change  that  we  see 
in  irritated  living  tissue  is  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  is  retardation  of  the  flow  of  blood,  increased  transudation 
and  a  collection  of  white-blood  cells  in  the  periphery  of  the  calibre 
of  the  vessels ;  the  wall  of  the  vessel  gradually  grows  softer,  possibly 
from  the  long  contact  with  the  white-blood  cells,  whidi  gradually  en- 
ter and  finally  pass  through  the  wall.  Retardation  of  the  circulation, 
and  softening  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  appear  to  me  the  necessary 
requirements  for  the  extensive  wandering  of  the  cells.  Whence  come 
the  quantities  of  white-blood  cells  that  escape  during  inflammation, 
is  a  physiological  question,  and  must  be  answered  by  the  physiologista 
Lymphatic  glands  and  the  spleen  are  the  organs  to  which  we  first  turn 
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as  the  source.  Although  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  proved 
that,  with  the  extensive  escape  of  cells,  new  Ijonph-cells  are  also 
formed  extensively,  still  this  is  veiy  probable ;  and,  as  we  know  from 
clinical  experience  that  the  lymphatic  glands  near  the  seat  of  an  in- 
flammation are  almost  always  swollen,  it  is  most  natural  to  assume 
these  as  the  source  of  the  abnormal  quantity  of  wandering  cells.  In 
spite  of  most  zealous  efforts,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  thing 
about  the  morphological  changes  in  this  cell-formation. 

T  must  mention  one  other  point,  which  is,  that  in  inflammation  red 
blood-corpuscles  also  not  unfrequently  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels ;  according  to  OohnheinCa  experiments,  this  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  increased  intravascular  pressure.  _ 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  wound  and  see  what  becomes  of  the  tis-  ' 
sue  infiltrated  with  cells,  of  the  inflammatoiy  new  formation,  how  the 
cicatrix  develops  from  it  while  the  cell-infiltration  extends  slowly  and 
sluggishly  at  some  distance  from  the  woimd :  the  cells  in  the  surfaces 
of  the  wound,  which  already  adhere  loosely,  gradually  assume  a  spin- 
dle shape,  the  intercellular  tissue  then  becomes  firmer,  the  spindle- 
cells  change  to  fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  and  finally  the  yoimg 
cicatricial  tissue  assumes  more  and  more  the  form  of  normal,  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  That  is,  the  white  blood-cells  become  fixed  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  as  probably  takes  place  even  in  the  embryo.  .  Here, 
again,  we  are  met  by  various  questions.  The  newly-formed,  adhesive 
interlacing  tissue  soon  becomes  firm,  especially  in  healing  by  the  first 
intention ;  even  after  twenty-four  hours  we  find  its  intercellular  sub- 
stance quite  stiff  and  fibrinous,  the  borders  of  the  wound  are  also  more 
or  less  infiltrated  with  this  stiff  substance ;  it  is  only  the  early  harden- 
mg  of  the  intercellular  connecting  substance,  formed  of  transuded 
serum  and  softened  connecting  tissue,  that  explains  why  the  union  is 
so  firm,  even  the  third  day,  that  the  flaps  of  Uie  wound  hold  together 
without  sutures,  for  without  such  connective  substance  the  young  cel- 
lular tissue  could  not  be  so  coherent.  This  stiffening  connective-tissue 
substance  (Fig.  8)  is  most  probably  fibrine,  which  consists  of  the  trans- 
udation coming  from  the  vessels  under  the  influence  of  the  extrava- 
sated  blood-corpusdes,  possibly  also  of  the  wandering  cells.  From  the 
excellent  experiments  of  Alexander  Schmidt  it  is  known  that  most 
exudations  contain  the  so-called  fibrogenous  substance,  which  forms 
fibrine  as  we  know  it  in  the  coagulated  state,  by  combining  with  the 
fibro-plastic  substance  of  the  blood  and  other  tissues.  Very  accurate 
proportions  of  fibrogenous  and  fibrino-plastic  substance  are  required  to 
form  fibrine ;  these  frtvorable  requirements  occur  in  many  inflamma- 
tions. Schmidt  considers  it  probable  tiiat  all  firm  fibrous  tissue  is 
formed  and  maintained  by  the  fibrogenous  substance  firom  the  blood 
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being  precipitated  in  a  certain  manner  around  the  tissue-cells,  because 
they  contain  a  fibrino-plastic  substance  in  a  firm  shape.  Under  this 
hypothesis  we  must  suppose  a  specific  cell-action,  which  would  cause 
the  coagulaling  product  to  assume  the  form  of  muscular  strisB  in  one 
place  and  in  another  of  oonnectiye  tissue.  In  our  case  this  is  a  very 
probable  yiew,  for  we  see  filamentary  oonnectiye  tissue  gradually  form 
from  the  intercellular  coagulated  fibrine.  It  is  true  the  amount  of  in- 
tercellular substance  in  the  new  formation  is  not  great,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  small  spaces  between  the  cells  are  filled  by  it.  A 
short  time  subsequently  the  young  dcatridal  tissue  appears  still  to 
consist  chiefly  of  spindle-cells  closely  pressed  together  (Fig.  9) ;  but 
then  the  spindle^sells  diminish  greatly  by  flattening,  many  are  eyen 
destroyed,  and  we  haye  now  a  filamentary,  conneotiye-tissue  substance, 
which  is  to  be  considered  partly  as  a  product  of  secretion,  partly  as 
metamorphosed  protoplasm  of  llie  spindlensells ;  the  cicatrioial  tissue 
finally  remains  stable  in  this  state.  I7i%er$ch^  who  quite  recently  has 
again  carefully  studied  the  healing  of  wounds,  maintains  that  the  ap- 
parently fibrinous  intermediate  substance  is  not  fibrine,  but  only  meta« 
moiphosed  oonnectiye  tissue. 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  an  immediate  union  of  the  soft- 
ened edges  of  the  wound,  although  it  must  be  yery  rare.  Quite 
recently  I  had  Dr.  Chuambauer  make  a  new  series  of  accurate  obseiv 
yations  on  healing  by  the  first  intention  with  especial  reference  to 
ThierscICa  yiews.  He  could  not  confirm  the  hitter's  obseryations,  but 
he,  as  well  as  OiUerboek^  arriyed  at  results  which  in  the  main  corre- 
spond with  the  aboye  yiews,  which  I  arriyed  at  from  my  own  studies. 

Meantime,  what  has  become  of  the  closed  ends  of  the  yessels  ? 
The  blood-clot  in  them  is  reabsorbed  or  organized;  the  walls  of  the 
yessels  send  out  shoots  which  communicate  with  the  yascular  loops  of 
the  opposing  border  of  the  wound,  aQd  with  each  other.  In  this  way, 
howeyer,  only  the  rather  scanty  union  of  the  opposing  yascular  loops, 
which  is  at  first  slight,  is  accomplished ;  these  were  already  formed  by 
extensiye  tortuosities  and  windings  of  the  yessels,  which  had  loop- 
shaped  terminations  after  the  injury  (Figct.  12-14).  This  is  not  the 
place  to  (SO  into  the  details  of  this  interesting  deyelopment  of  the  yas- 
cular loops ;  their  deyelopment  is  not  due  solely  to  dilatation,  but  yeiy 
much  to  interstitial  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  yessels.  The  original, 
formerly-^xisting  yascular  union  is  thus  replaced  by  a  newly-formed 
yascular  net^work  which  is  at  first  &r  richer. 

As  a  result  of  the  restoration  of  circulation  through  the  yoimg  cica- 
trix, the  circulatory  disturbances  caused  by  the  injury  are  remoyed, 
the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  borders  of  the  wound  disappear ;  from 
the  numerous  yessels,  the  cicatrix  appears  as  a  fine  red  stripe.    Now 
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\he  consolidatioii  of  ihe  cicatrix  must  take  place :  this  is  accomplished, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  partial  disappearance  of  the  newly-formed 
vessels,  whose  walls  £all  together,  and  they  thus  become  solid,  fine, 
connective-tissue  strings ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  ihe  intercellular  sub- 
stance becoming  firmer  and  containing  less  water,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  cells  assume  the  flat  form  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  or  disap- 
pear; possibly  some  of  them  remain  as  wandering  cells,  and  return 
again  into  the  lymphatics  or  blood-vessels.  To  this  condensation  and 
atrophy  is  due  the  great  contractile  power  of  the  cicatricial  tissue, 
by  means  of  which  large,  broad  cicatrices  may  occasionally  be  reduced 
to  half  their  original  size« 

At  the  first  glance,  it  might  appear  to  you  contradictory,  that  an 
apparently  excessive  capillary  net-work  shoidd  be  formed  in  the  young 
cicatrix,  and  should  subsequently  be  for  the  most  part  obliterated.  We 
cannot  explain  this  apparent  excess,  still  there  are  plenty  of  analogies 
in  embryonal  development ;  I  only  need  to  remind  you  that  there  is  a 
period  in  festal  development  when,  even  in  the  vitreous  body,  there  is 
a  capillary  net-work,  which,  as  you  know,  disappears,  leaving  scarcefy 
a  trace. 

Not  to  fatigue  you  with  so-called  theoretical  subjects,  I  leave  this 
field  for  a  short  time,  and,  before  leaving  healing  by  the  first  inten- 
tion,  as  a  point  fully  understood,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
causes  that  may  prevent  this  mode  of  healing,  even  when  the  flaps  of 
the  wound  are  in  apposition. 

Healing  by  first  intention  does  not  take  place :  1.  When  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  plasters,  or  sutures,  but  their 
tension  or  tendency  to  separate  again  is  very  great.  Under  these 
drcumstanoes,  either  the  plasters  do  not  keep  the  wound  accurately 
closed,  or  the  sutures  cut  through  the  flaps ;  perhaps  also  the  tension 
of  the  tissues  obstructs  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  thus 
disturbs  the  cell  development  and  formation.  How  great  this  tension 
must  be,  and  what  means  we  have  for  relieving  it^  you  can  only  learn 
m  the  clinic 

2*  A  further  obstruction  to  healing  is,  a  large  amount  of  blood 
poured  out  between  the  edges  of  the  wound ;  this  interferes  with  the 
process  of  healing,  partly  as  a  foreign  body,  and  partly,  if  it  decom- 
poses, by  the  influence  of  the  process  of  decomposition. 

3.  Other  foreign  bodies,  as  sand,  dirt,  alkaline  urine,  faeces,  eta, 
also  retard  the  healing,  partly  mechanically,  partly  chemically.  Hence 
these  substances  should  be  carefully  removed  before  uniting  the  wound. 
In  wounds  of  the  urinary  bladder,  it  is  not  usual  to  attempt  the  dos* 
ure  of  the  skin-wound ;  the  urine  would  force  its  way  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  or  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  excite  terrible 
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tnjuij.  Here,  under  some  circumstanoes,  it  would  be  a  decided  £ault 
to  unite  the  wound,  although  of  late  the  views  on  this  particular  point 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  former  dajs, 

4.  Lastly,  from  a  contusion,  whose  effect  on  the  flaps  of  the  wound 
we  may  fail  to  observe,  there  may  have  been  an  extensive  disturbance 
of  circulation  and  destruction  of  minute  tissue,  which  has  induced  the 
partial  death  of  certain  parts  or  of  the  whole  surfiEtce  of  the  wound. 
Then,  as  there  is  no  cell-formation  in  the  edges  of  the  wound,  but  only 
where  the  tissue  is  still  living,  we  have  small  tags  of  the  destroyed 
tissue  lying  as  foreign  bodies  between  the  edges  of  the  wound ;  these 
must  prevent  healing  by  first  intention.  If  this  mortification  attack 
only  minute  parUcles,  these  may  possibly  quickly  undergo  molecular 
disintegration  and  absorption ;  iliis  may  occur  not  unfr^uently.  We 
shall  speak  more  extensively  of  this  mortification  of  the  tissue,  and  of 
its  detachment  from  the  healthy  parts,  when  treating  of  contusions. 

Experience,  arising  from  many  observations  in  judging  of  wounded 
8ur£Bkces,  will  hereafter  enable  you  in  most  oases  to  say  whether  heal- 
ing by  first  intention  may  be  expected  or  not,  and  you  will  also  learn 
when  it  may  be  useful,  even  in  doubtful  cases,  to  try  to  aid  this  union 
by  appljring  dressings. 

You  will  occasionally  hear  of  wonderful  cases  where  parts  of  the 
body,  completely  separated,  have  again  become  united.  This  appears 
to  be  actually  the  case.  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
any  observations  on  such  cases ;  still,  even  in  late  days,  very  trust- 
worthy men  have  asserted  that  they  have  seen  small  portions  of  skin 
again  unite  after  being  removed  from  the  fingers  by  a  blow  or  cut, 
then  carefully  replaced  and  fristened  on  with  adhesive  plaster.  For- 
merly I  contended  against  the  possibility  of  this  healing,  but  must  now 
admit  it,  also  on  theoretical  grounds,  after  it  has  become  imaginable 
that,  through  the  movements  of  the  cells,  the  detached  portions,  if  not 
too  great,  may  soon  be  restored  to  life  again  by  the  entrance  of  wan- 
dering cells.  That  we  may  successfully  transplant  a  twig,  cut  from  one 
tree,  into  another  one,  is  well  known ;  but,  as  the  circulation  in  plants 
is  not  by  pumping,  but  the  sap  runs  simply  by  cellular  force,  the  anal- 
ogy is  not  very  dose ;  it  was  more  remarkable,  it  is  true,  that  a  cock's 
spurs  could  be  transplanted  to  his  comb,  but  between  birds  and  men 
the  differences  in  the  formative  process  are  also  very  great,  and  any 
immediate  transfer  of  observations  is  inadmissible  in  practice. 

When  treating  of  the  cicatrization  of  wounds  with  loss  of  sub- 
stance, we  shall  investigate  the  discovery  of  Heverdin  that  we  may 
cause  epidermis  to  grow  on  granulating  surfaces. 
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LECTURE   VII. 

CSuoigM  perceptible  to  the  Naked  Eye  in  Wonndi  with  Lose  of  Snbetenoe.— Finer  Pro- 
oesiee  in  Healinif  with  Gnnnlation  end  SuppnratioD.— Pne.— Gioatrisetion.— Ob- 
seirations  on  **  Tnf1ammation."^Demon»tration  of  Preparations  illostratlTe  of  the 
Healing  of  Wonnds. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire  what  beoomes  of  the  wound,  if, 
under  the  above  circumstances,  it  does  not  heal  by  first  intention. 
Then,  as  the  flaps  gape,  we  have  an  open  wound  before  us ;  and 
the  dioumstanoes  are  tiie  same  as  if  the  gaping  wound  had  not  been 
dosed,  or  as  if  a  piece  had  been  cut  out,  as  in  a  wound  with  loss  of 
substance.  Accurate  observation  of  such  wounds,  which  are  usually 
covered  with  some  unirritating  bodj,  as  with  a  fold  of  linen  dipped  in 
cnl,  with  oiled  or  diy  charpie,  etc.,  shows  the  following  changes — ^if  we 
examine  it  daily,  this  is  not  necessary,  it  is  true,  and  may  even  be  in- 
jurious :  after  twenty-four  hours,  you  find  the  borders  of  the  wound 
slightly  reddened,  somewhat  swollen,  and  sensitive  to  the  touch ;  the 
same  symptoms  as  in  closed  wounds.  As  in  healing  by  first  inten- 
tion, these  symptoms  may  be  very  insignificant  or  entirely  absent,  as 
in  old,  relaxed,  flabby  skin,  also  in  strong  skin  with  thick  epidermis. 
We  observe  these  symptoms  best  in  the  skin  of  healthy  children*  An 
extensive  and  increasing  redness,  swelling,  and  pain  about  the  wound, 
make  us  suspect  an  abnormal  course ;  just  as,  with  the  same  symptoms 
in  a  wound  healing  by  first  intention,  various  individual  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  and  the  vibrations  fiK)m  the  normal  to  the  abnor- 
mal are  so  numerous,  that  the  dividing  line  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. After  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  the  surface  of  the  wound  has 
changed  but  Utde ;  all  over  it  you  can  still  recognize  the  tissues  quite 
distinctly,  although  they  have  a 'peculiar  gelatinous,  grayish  appear- 
ance ;  you  also  find  a  considerable  number  of  yellowish  or  grayish-red 
small  particles  over  the  surfeice;  on  ck>se  examination,  you  find  these 
to  be  small  firagments  of  dead  tissue,  which  still  adhere,  however.  The 
second  day,  you  may  already  notice  a  trace  of  reddish-yellow,  thin 
fluid  over  the  wound,  the  tissues  appear  more  regularly  grayish  red 
and  gelatinous,  and  their  boundaries  become  more  indistinct^  The 
third  day,  the  secretion  from  the  wound  is  pure  yellow,  somewhat 
ihidcer,  most  of  the  yellow  dead  particles  are  detached  and  flow  off 
with  the  secretion ;  tiie  surfitoe  of  the  wound  becomes  more  even  and 
regularly  red — it  deans  off,  as  we  say  technically.  If  you  had  not 
bound  up  the  wound  (a  stump  from  amputation,  for  instance),  and  had 
received  in  a  basin  the  secretion  that  formed,  the  first  and  second  day 
you  would  find  it  bloody,  brownish  red,  then  of  a  gelatinous  dirty  gray. 
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then  dirty  yellow :  at  the  points  where  the  secretion  flows  from  the 
wound,  fibrine  not  unfrequently  stiffens  in  drops.  J£  you  examine  oare- 
fidly  with  a  lens,  even  the  third  day,  you  will  see  numerous  red  nod- 
ules, scarcely  as  large  as  a  millet-seed,  projecting  from  the  tissue 
— small  granules,  ffranulatiana^  fleshy  vxxrts.  By  the  fourth  or  sixth 
day  these  have  greatly  developed,  and  gradually  join  into  a  fine,  granu* 
lar,  bright-red  surface — ^the  g^amUating  aurface  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
fluid  flowing  from  this  surfEUje  becomes  thicker,  pure  yellow,  and 
of  creamy  consistence ;  this  fluid  is  pu8j  and,  when  of  the  quality  here 
described,  it  is  good  pus,  pus  bonum  et  laudabUe  of  old  authors. 

Of  this  normal  course  there  are  many  varieties,  which  chiefly  de- 
pend on  the  parts  injured,  and  the  mode  of  injury;  if  large  shreds  of 
tissue  from  the  surfr^  of  the  wound  die,  the  wound  is  longer  in  clean- 
ing off,  and  then  you  may  sometimes  see  the  white,  adherent  shreds  of 
dead  tissues  still  clinging  for  days  to  the  surflEu^e,  most  of  which  is  al- 
ready granulating.  Tendons  and  fsiscisD  are  particularly  apt  to  have 
their  circulation  so  impaired,  even  by  simple  incised  wounds,  that  they 
die  to  an  unexpected  extent  from  the  cut  surface,  while  there  is  little 
loss  of  loose  cellular  tissue  or  muscle.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  partly 
to  deficient  vascularity  of  the  tendinous  parts,  partly  to  their  firm- 
ness, which  does  not  permit  rapid  collateral  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;  the 
same  is  true  in  injuries  of  bone,  especially  of  the  cortical  substance, 
where  there  is  often  death  of  the  injured  bone-surfiEice,  that  requires 
a  long  time  for  detachment.  Other  obstacles  to  active  development 
of  granulations  are  constitutional  conditions;  for  instance,  in  very 
old  or  debilitated  persons,  or  badly-nourished  children,  the  develop- 
ment of  granulations  will  not  only  be  very  slow,  but  they  will  look  very 
pale  and  flabby.  Hereafter,  at  the  dose  of  this  chapter,  I  will  give 
you  a  short  review  of  those  anomalies  of  granulation  which  are  daily 
occurrences  in  large  wounds,  and,  to  a  certain  extent^  may  be  regarded 
as  normal  or  at  least  customary. 

But,  to  return  to  the  observation  of  the  normally-developing  layer 
of  granulations,  with  the  continued  secretion  of  pus,  you  perceive 
that  the  granulations  become  more  and  more  elevated,  and  sooner  or 
later  attain  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  not  unfrequently  rise  above  it. 
With  this  process  of  growth,  the  individual  granules  become  thicker, 
and  more  confluent^  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  separate 
nodules ;  but  the  entire  sur£Etce  assumes  a  glassy,  gelatinous  appearance. 
Occasionally  the  granulations  remain  for  a  long  time  at  this  stage, 
so  that  we  have  to  use  various  remedies  to  restrain  the  proliferating 
neoplasm  within  bounds  that  are  requisite  for  recovery;  on  the 
periphery,  particularly,  the  granulations  should  not  rise  above  thf 
level  of  the  skin,  for  the  cicatrization  has  to  commence  at  this  point. 
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The  following  metamorphoses  now  gTaduall j  ocour :  the  entire  surface 
contracts  more  and  more,  becomes  smaller ;  on  the  border,  between  skin 
and  grantdations,  the  secretion  of  pus  diminishes;  first,  a  dry,  red 
border,  about  half  a  line  broad,  forms  and  advances  toward  the  centre 
of  the  wound,  and,  as  it  progresses  and  traverses  the  granular  sur&oe, 
it  is  followed  closely  by  a  bluish-white  border,  whidi  passes  into  nor- 
mal epidermis.  These  two  seams  result  from  the  development  of 
epidermis,  which  advances  ^m  the  periphery  toward  the  centre ; 
dcairization  begins ;  the  young  cicatricial  border  advances  half  a  line 
or  a  line  daily ;  finally,  it  covers  the  entire  granulation  surfeice.  The 
young  dcairix  then  looks  quite  red,  and  is  thus  sharply  defined  £rom 
the  healthy  skin ;  it  feels  firm,  more  so  than  the  cutis,  and  is  still 
very  intimately  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts*  In  the  course 
of  some  months,  it  gradually  grows  paler,  softer,  more  movable,  and 
finally  white ;  in  the  course  of  months  and  years,  it  grows  still  smaller, 
but  often  remains  whiter  than  the  cutis  all  through  life.  The 
strong  contraction  in  the  cicatrix  often  causes  traction  on  the  neigh- 
boring parts,  an  effect  that  is  occasionaUy  desirable,  but  sometimes 
very  unwelcome,  as,  for  instance,  when  such  a  cicatrix  on  the  cheek 
draws  the  lower  eyelid  down,  causing  ectropion. 

You  will  occasionally  see  it  asserted  that  the  cicatrization  of  a 
granulating  sur£Eu;e  may  sometimes  begin  from  several  patches  of 
epidermis  forming  in  its  midst.  This  is  only  true  of  cases  where  por- 
tions of  cutis  with  rete  Malpighii  have  remained  in  the  midst  of  the 
wound,  as  may  readily  happen  in  gangrenous  woimds,  as  the  caustic 
agent  may  penetrate  unequally  deep.  Under  such  circumstances,  epi- 
dermis again  forms  fiK)m  some  remaining  portion  of  the  papillary 
layer,  that  has  the  slightest  possible  covering  of  cells  of  the  rete  Mal- 
pighii ;  at  these  points  we  have  the  same  circumstances  as  when  we 
have  rabed  a  vesicle  on  the  skin  by  cantharides,  inducing  by  the  rapid 
exudation  an  elevation  of  the  epidermis  from  the  mucous  layer  of 
the  skin ;  this  is  followed  by  no  granulations,  if  you  do  not  continue 
to  irritate^  the  surfiEtce,  but  homy  epidermis  again  forms  at  once  over 
the  mucous  layer.  But,  if  there  be  no  such  remnant  of  rete  Malpighii, 
we  never  have  these  islands  in  the  cicatrix,  the  formation  of  epidermis 
only  takes  place  gradually,  from  the  periphery  of  the  wound  toward 
the  centre.  I  believe  this  so  firmly,  that  I  think  surgeons,  who^ay  they 
have  seen  otherwise,  must  be  mistaken  in  some  way. 

The  transplantation  of  epidermis  after  SeverdMs  method  also  ap- 
pears to  me  to  favor  the  view  that  epithelium  is  only  developed  from 
epithelium. 

After  having  considered  the  external  conditions  of  the  woimd,  the 
development  of  granulations,  of  pus,  and  of  the  cicatrix,  we  must 
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now  turn  again  to  the  more  minute  changes  bj  which  these  external 
symptoms  are  induced. 

It  will  be  simplest  for  us,  again,  to  represent  a  relatively  simple 
capillary  net^work  in  the  connective  tissue :  suppose  a  crescentic  piece 
to  be  cut  out  of  it  fix)m  above ;  first,  there  will  be  bleeding  fromlthe  ves- 
sels, which  will  be  arrested  by  the  formation  of  clots  as  feur  as  the 
next  branches.  Then,  there  must  be  dilatation  of  the  vessels  about 
the  wound,  which  is  due  partly  to  fluxion,  partly  to  increased  press- 
ure ;  an  increased  transudation  of  blood  serum,  or  an  exudation,  is 
also  a  necessary  result  of  the  capillary  dilatation,  from  causes  above 
given;  the  transuded  serum  contains  some  fibrogenous  substance, 
which,  by  the  influence  of  the  newly-formed  cells  in  the  most  super- 
ficial layers,  coagulates  to  fibrine,  while  the  serum,  mixed  with  blood 
plasma,  flows  off.  The  vascular  net-work  would  assume  the  following 
shape: 

Fw.  4. 


DiBgnm  of  a  wound,  with  loss  of  sabstsnce.    Yasciilar  dllatstion,  magnlfled  80(M00  times. 

In  most  cases,  from  insufficient  supply  of  blood-plasm,  at  the  sur- 
(ajce  of  the  wound,  more  or  less  particles  of  tissue  will  die ;  as  the 
stoppage  of  vessels  must,  of  course,  deeply  affect  the  nutrition  of  tis- 
sues not  very  vascular,  and,  where  the  tissues  are  veiy  stiff,  dilatation 
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of  the  vessels  \nll  be  interfered  with.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  upper  ■ 
lajer,  shaded  in  the  diagram,  is  dead  from  the  changes  in  the  circuhip 
tion.  What  will  now  take  place  in  the  tissue  itself?  Essentially, 
the  same  changes  as  in  the  united  edges  of  a  wound ;  wandering 
of  white>blood  cells  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  their  collection 
in  the  tissue  with  the  secondaiy  action  thej  induce ;  plastic  infiltra^ 
tion,  and  inflammatory  new  formation.  But,  since  there  is  no  oppos- 
mg  wounded  surface,  with  which  the  new  tissue  can  coalesce,  then  to 
be  quickly  transformed  to  connective  tissue,  the  cells,  escaping  from 
the  vessels,  remain  at  first  on  the  surface  of  the  wound ;  the  exuded 
fibrinous  material  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  becomes  soft  and 
gelatinoua ;  at  the  same  time,  the  infiltrated  tissue  of  the  surface  of 
the  wound  assumes  the  same  peculiarities ;  the  soft  connective  tissue, 
Into  which  the  young  vessels  shortly  grow,  even  if  only  present  in 
small  quantities,  holds  together  the  cells  of  the  inflammatory  new  for- 
mation, which  constantly  increase  in  number.  The  grantdkUion  tisiue 
is  thus  formed;  this  is,  therefore,  a  highly-vascular  inflammatory  new 
formation.  At  first,  it  grows  constantly,  the  direction  of  its  growth 
is  frt>m  the  bottom  of  the  wound  toward  the  surface ;  the  tissue  is, 
however,  of  diflerent  consistence  in  the  various  layers,  its  superficial 
surface  especially  is  soft,  and  mo^  superficially  of  fluid  consistence, 
for  here  the  intercellular  substance  becomes  not  only  gelatinous,  but 
fluid;  this  uppermost  thin  fluid  layer,  which  is  constantly  flowing 
and  being  constantly  renewed  from  the  granulation  tissue  by  cell-exu- 
dation, is  jn^  (Fig.  6). 

Hence,  pus  is  fluid,  as  it  were  melted,  dissolved  inflammatory  new    | 
formation.    Where  pus  is  present  in  quantity  it  must  have  come  from     | 
some  sort  of  granulation  tissue  or  firom  some  other  highly-vascular    ' 
and  usually  highly-cellular  source ;  this  source  need  not  always  be  a 
surface,  as  in  the  present  case,  but  may  lie  deep  in  the  tissue  and  form 
a  cavity ;  the  centre  of  an  inflammatory  new  formation  anywhere  in 
the  tissue  may  break  down  into  pus ;  then  we  have  an  abscess. 

We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  relation  of  pus 
and  granulations  to  each  other ;  hold  fast  to  the  idea  of  granulations 
being  tissue  (not  granules),  and  of  pus  being  fluid  inflammatory  new 
formation,  and  you  will  hereafter  readily  understand  many  processes, 
especially  chronic  inflammations,  whose  variable  appearance  you  wquld 
otherwise  find  incomprehensible. 

Let  us  now  say  a  few  words  about  pus  itselt  If  left  standing  in 
a  vessel,  it  separates  into  an  upper,  thin,  dear  layer,  and  a  lower  yel- 
low one ;  the  former  is  fluid  intercellular  substance,  the  latter  contains 
ehiefiy  pus-corpuscles.  On  simple  microscopic  examination  these  are 
round,  finely  punctated  globules,  of  the  size  of  white-blood  corpuscles; 
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they  contain  three  or  four  dark  nuclei,  which  become  quite  distinct 
on  addition  of  acetic  add,  because  it  dissolves  the  pale  granules  of 
the  protoplasm,  or  at  least  swells  them  so  that  thej  become  transpar- 
ent. The  nuclei  are  not  soluble  in  acetic  add ;  the  entire  globule  is 
readily  dissolved  in  alkalies. 


Fn.  ft. 


it^ 


Pns-cellB  from  fresh  pus,  magnlfled  400  times,  a,  dead  wlthoat  Addition ;  6,  the  same  eeOs  after 
addition  of  acetic  acid ;  c,  Taxioos  forms  that  liYing  pus-cells  assume  In  their  amOboid 
movements. 

At  a  and  ft  we  see  the  pus-cells  as  they  usually  appear  when  we 
cover  a  drop  of  pus  with  a  thin  glass,  and  without  any  addition  ex- 
amine it  under  the  microscope.  The  above-mentioned  observations 
of  Yon  MecJclinghauaen  have  shown  that  only  the  dead  cells  have  this 
round  shape ;  if  we  observe  the  pus-ceUs  in  the  moist  chamber  on  a 
wanned  object-table  (according  to  M.  SchnUze)^  we  see  the  amOboid 
movement  of  these  cells  most  beautifully.  These  movements,  which 
only  go  on  slowly  and  sluggishly  at  blood-heat,  become  more  rapid 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  less  so  at  a  lower.  The  number  of  pus- 
cells  in  pus  is  so  great,  that  in  a  drop  of  pure  pus,  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  fluid  intercellular  substance  is  not  at  all  perceived.  Chemi- 
cal examination  of  pus  is  difficult,  first,  because  the  corpuscles  can- 
not be  completely  separated  from  the  fluid,  also,  because  the  large 
quantities  of  pus  obtainable  for  chemical  examination  had  already 
been  a  long  time  in  the  body,  and  may  have  dianged  morphologically 
and  chemically ;  and  lastly,  because  chiefly  protein  substances  are  con- 
tained in  pus,  whose  perfect  separation  hitherto  has  not  always  been 
possible.  If  we  let  pus  flK)m  a  wound  stand  in  a  glass,  the  dear, 
bright-yeUow  serum  usually  occupies  more  space  than  the  thick,  straw- 
yellow  sediment,  which  contains  the  pus-corpuscles.  Pus  contains 
ten  to  sixteen  parts  of  firm  constituents,  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium ; 
the  ashy  constituents  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  blood-serum. 
Recent  examinations  of  pus  have  shown  that  myosin,  paraglobulin, 
protagon,  fatty  adds,  leudn,  and  tyrosin,  are  constant  constituents. 
Pus  collected  in  the  body  does  not  readily  undergo  add  fermenta- 
tion ;  pure  fresh  alkaline  pus  soon  becomes  sour,  however,  if  it  is 
left  standing  for  a  time  even  in  a  covered  glass. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  granulation  layer,  where  we  have  still 
an  important  point  to  consider,  namely,  the  numerous  vessels,  which 
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giTB  ita  red  appearance.  The  extensive  vaflcular  loops  that  must 
£ona  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  wound,  and  which  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  6) 
are  too  small  and  too  few,  commence,  with  the  growth  of  the  surround- 
ing granulation  tissue,  to  elongate  and  become  more  tortuous ;  tow- 
ard the  fourth  or  fifth  day  new  vessels  develop  as  fine  lateral  capil* 
]aiy  communication,  as  in  healing  by  first  intention,  and  the  tissue  is 
floon  traversed  by  an  excessive  number  of  vessels,  which  have  so 
much  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  entire  granulation  sur&ce  that 
it  is  hardly  recognizable  on  the  cadaver,  where  the  fulness  of  the  ves- 
sels is  wanting,  or  is  at  least  less  marked  than  during  life,  and  the 
tissue  consequently  appears  pale,  relaxed,  and  much  less  thick.  The 
question  arises,  Whence  come  these  remarkable,  small,  gradually-con- 
fluent red  nodules,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye?  Why  does 
not  the  surface  look  even?  Indeed,  this  is  firequentiiy  the  case ;  the 
gianules  are  by  no  means  always  distinctly  defined;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  the  cause  of  their  form.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
granules  are  to  be  regarded  as  imitations  of  the  cutaneous  papillae; 
but,  independent  of  the  fact  that  it  is  incomprehensible  why  such 
structures  should  be  imitated  in  muscle  and  bone,  and  that  the  gran- 
ules are  usually  ten  times  as  large  as  the  cutaneous  papillas,  this  is 
no  real  explanation.  The  appearance  of  the  granules,  doubtless,  de- 
pends on  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  loops  into  tufts,  on  certain 
boundaries  between  the  different  groups  of  vessels.  Hence  we  might 
suppose  that  the  vascular  loops  acquire  this  form  without  known 
cause.  StiD,  it  seems  to  me  natural  to  compare  them  to  the  droum- 
scribed  capillary  districts,  already  formed  in  the  normal  tissues,  of 
which  we  have  numerous  examples,  especially  in  the  skin  and  in  fat 
You  know  that  every  sweat  and  sebaceous  gland,  every  hair-follicle 
and  fat-lobule,  has  its  nearly-closed  capillary  net-work,  and,  by  the 
enlargement  of  such  capillaiy  net-works,  the  peculiar  closed  vascular 
f(Mrms  of  the  granules  might  arise.  In  feict,  in  the  cutaneous  and 
&tty  tissue  you  will  find  the  individual  fleshy  growths,  particularly 
8haq)ly  and  clearly  defined,  while  this  is  more  rarely  the  case  in 
muscle,  where  these  bounded  capillary  districts  do  not  occur.  It  can 
only  be  decided  by  artificial  injections  of  fresh  granulations,  whether 
this  explanation  is  correct ;  till  then,  it  remains  simply  an  attempt 
to  refer  this  pathological  new  formation  to  normal  anatomical  con- 
ditions. 

The  following  sketch,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  great  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  small  injured  district,  nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  granu- 
lar layer,  may  serve  you  as  a  diagram  of  the  development  of  the  gran- 
ulation tissue  with  its  vessels,  and  of  its  relation  to  pus  and  to  the 
subjacent  matrix,  as  it  has  developed  from  Fig,  4.    With  the  for- 
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mation  of  this  rich  new  course  of  circulation,  the  redness  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  caused  bj  the  collateral  circulation,  disappears,  the 
symptoms  of  fluxion  haying  previouslj  ceased  soon  after  the  injury. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  pus  is  inflammatory  new  formation 
which  has  become  fluid ;  strictly  speaking,  this  is  only  the  case  in 
purulent  melting  down  of  infiltrated  tissues,  in  formation  of  granula- 
tions and  abscess.  The  secretion  of  pus  from  the  granulating  surface, 
in  which  the  latter  loses  no  substance  by  giving  off  pus,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  continual  escape  of  numerous  pus-cells  on  the  surfEU^ 
of  the  granulations,  in  part  directly  fiK)m  the  granulation  tissue,  partly 
from  the  vascular  loops.  Thus  the  secretion  of  pus  on  the  granulation 
surface  becomes  quite  analogous  to  the  secretion  on  the  mucous  and 
serous  membranes,  and  particularly  to  the  increased  secretion  from 
mucous  membrane  in  catarrh*  This  also  friUy  shows  the  difference 
between  secretion  of  pus  and  progressive  suppurative  softening  of 
tissue  (suppuration  and  ulceration). 


Diagram  of  granolatioD  of  a  wound ;  fhe  layer  of  pna-ceHa  it  representod  as  haTlng  been  acted 
on  by  acetic  acid,  to  distininiiBh  tlie  pofi-cella  In  the  flffore  more  accurately  from  the  ffranft> 
UttonceUs.  Hagniiled  atXMOO  diameters. 
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If  the  growth  of  the  granulatioiis  was  not  arrested  at  some  point, 
a  oonstantlj-giowing  granulation  tumor  would  be  formed.  Fortu* 
nately,  this  is  never  or  very  rarely  the  case.  You  already  know,  £rom 
the  representation  of  the  external  conditionsi  that  when  the  granula- 
tions have  reached  the  level  of  the  cutis,  or  even  sooner,  they  cease 
to  grow  and  are  coated  with  epidermis,  and  retrograde  to  a  cicatrix. 
The  following  changes  occur  in  the  tissue:  At  first,  in  the  granula- 
tion tissue,  as  in  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  healing  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, there  are  numerous  cells  which  are  destroyed.  Not  only  the 
millions  of  pus-cells  on  the  surfiEice,  but  also  cells  in  the  depths  of  the 
granulation  tissue,  disappear  by  disintegration  and  reabsorption ;  it  is 
very  probable  that  cells  firom  the  granulation  tissue  may  pass  back  un- 
injured into  the  vessels,  as  we  shall  see,  when  treating  of  the  organi- 
zation of  thromboses  of  the  vessels.    As  the  cells  retrograde,  fine  fat 

Fi».  T. 


Fatty  degeaaiaUan  of celto  ftom  gnamtotkna.    Grurabdon-oellB.   Magnllled  about  600  diametora. 

granules  gradually  form  in  them,  not  only  in  the  round  but  also  in 
the  spindle-shaped  ones;  such  cells,  whidi  are  composed  of  very  fine 
fii^globules,  are  generally  called  gramdcar  oeUa  (EOmchenzellen) ;  they 
often  occur  in  the  granulations,  as  above  described.  When  the  gran 
ulation  tissue  is  thus  diminished  by  atrophy,  and  escape  of  the  cells, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  new  formation  of  cells  ceases,  something  im- 
portant must  happen,  that  is,  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  gelat- 
inous intercellular  tissue  to  striated  connective  tissue,  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  steadily-increasing  loss  of  water,  that  is  carried 
off  by  the  vessels  and  evaporated  from  the  surface ;  then  the  remain- 
ing cells  at  once  assume  the  shape  of  the  ordinary  connective-tissue 
corpusdea  According  to  the  view  of  other  observers,  the  original 
intercellular  substance  entirely  disappears,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 
the  protoplasm  of  granulation  cells  which  transforms  into  fibrous  tis- 
sue. With  these  changes  which  take  place  from  the  periphery  tow- 
ard the  centre,  the  secretion  of  pus  on  the  surface  ceases ;  at^the  very 
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circumference  of  the  wound  on  the  condensing  granulation  tissue 
epidermis  forms  and  quickly  separates  into  hard  epidermic  and  mucous 
layers ;  according  to  J.  Arnold,  this  formation  takes  place  by  the  di- 
vision of  a  protoplasm,  at  first  entirdy  amorphous,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  existing  border  of  epidermis.  Lastly,  the  superfluous 
capillaries  must  be  obliterated;  few  of  them  remain  to  keep  up  the 
drculation  through  the  cicatrix.  With  their  obliteration  the  tissue  be- 
comes drier,  tougher^  contracts  more  and  more,  and  often  the  cicatrix 
does  not  acquire  its  permanent  form  and  consistence  for  years. 

The  whole  process,  like  all  these  modes  of  healing,  contains  much 
that  is  very  remarkable,  although  recent  investigations  have  explained 
many  of  the  more  minute  morphological  dianges.  The  possibility, 
nay,  the  necessity,  under  otherwise  normal  circumstances,  of  arriving 
at  a  typical  termination,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  those  new  forma- 
tions that  are  induced  by  an  inflammatory  process.  If  this  natural 
course  of  healing  does  not  take  place,  it* is  because  either  constitu- 
tional or  local  conditions  indirectly  or  directly  interfere,  or  because  the 
organ  attacked  is  so  important  to  life,  the  disturbance  to  the  entire 
body  so  severe,  that  there  is  death  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  individual, 
or  Ihat  the  functional  disturbance  of  the  former  causes  the  death  of 
the  latter.  Every  new  formation,  due  to  inflammation,  always  has  the 
tendency  to  reach  a  certain  point,  to  retrograde,  and  pass  into  a  sta- 
tionary state,  while  other  new  formations  have  no  such  natural  termi- 
nation, but  usually  continue  to  grow. 

Different  as  healing  by  the  first  and  second  intentions  appears,  at 
the  first  glance,  the  morphological  changes  in  the  tissue  are  in  both 
oases  the  same ;  you  only  need  to  divide  Fig.  3  at  a,  to  have  the  same 
picture  as  in  Fig,  6.  Observation  teaches  in  the  simplest  manner  that 
this  is  actually  so ;  if  a  wound  almost  healed  by  first  intention,  but 
not  yet  consolidated,  be  torn  open,  we  have  a  granulating  wound 
which  soon  suppurates.  You  will  hereafter  be  frequently  convinced 
of  this  in  practice. 

The  above  process  of  healing  by  immediate  adhesion  and  by  gran- 
ulation we  have  termed  traufnatic  ir^mnuUton^  and  have  found  it 
identical  with  some  other  forms  of  inflammation ;  it  has  also  been 
stated  that  a  marked  peculiarity  of  traumatic  inflammation  is,  that  in 
it^  without  some  further  cause,  the  irritation  in  the  tissue  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  injury.  I  beg  you 
carefully  to  remember  this  limitation.  As  we  know  nothing  ac- 
curately about  the  chemical  changes  and  nerve-actions  in  the  in- 
flamed tissue,  while  we  do  know  the  morphological  processes  very 
accurately,  we  naturally  attend  most  to  the  latter  if  we  wish  to  de- 
fine and  generalize  the  term  *'  inflammation.'^     I  will  briefly  take  up 
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the  previous  views  on  this  subject  (p.  48).  ^'Inflammation"  is  a 
modification  of  the  normal  physiological  processes  in  the  different 
tissues  of  the  body,  a  '*  disturbance  of  nutrition"  (  Virchow)  whose 
histopo6tio  results  you  now  know  and  of  whose  destructive,  deleteri- 
ous actions  you  will  hereafter  hear.  Any  part  of  the  body  was  said 
to  be  '^ inflamed"  when  it  was  hot  and  red;  as  it  is  then  generally 
swollen  and  painful  also,  this  name  is  applied  to  processes  where  the 
above  symptoms  occur.  The  word  inflammation  originated  when 
there  were  no  true  pathologico^natomical  ideas ;  even  the  oldest  ob- 
servers understood  that  something  unusual  was  going  on  in  the 
tissues,  that  they  were  much  heated  {ir^mmatio)^  and  from  the  first 
this  process  has  been  regarded  as  an  intense  increase  of  the  vital 
processes.  As  they  could  not  understand  the  process  itself  any  bet- 
ter than  we  do,  they  considered  the  symptoms  and  the  results  of  the 
process,  just  as  we  do ;  so  that  doubts  often  arose  if  it  were  proper 
to  speak  of  inflammation  when  one  or  other  symptom  was  absent  or 
not  well  marked,  just  as  it  is  to-day.  We  now  know  that  inflammation 
is  not  an  existence  outside  of  the  body,  which  makes  its  way  into 
some  part  and  there  grows,  and  must  be  expelled  like  Beelzebub, 
and  we  know  why  ^*  tumor,  rubor,  calor,  dolor,"  are  caused  by  in- 
flammation, but  although  any  one  usually  recognizes  an  acute  inflam- 
mation as  such  and  designates  it  correctly,  it  still  remains  difficult  as 
well  clinically  as  anatomico-pathologically  to  give  an  exact  definition 
of  ^inflammation."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  an  oak*^ 
from  an  ass ;  but,  if  you  attempt  to  generalize  and  give  a  sharp  defi- 
niticm  between  plants  and  animals,  you  will  have  the  greater  difficulty 
the  more  you  know  of  the  details  of  botany  and  zoology.  The  word  j 
^inflammation"  is  in  use,  and  so  accurately  designates  those  pro* 
cesses  to  which  it  was  first  applied,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
root  it  out^  By  it  we  understand  the  above-described  combination 
of  processes  in  the  tissues,  which  in  the  present  case  arise  frx>m  a 
purely  mechanical  irritation  (wound)  acting  only  once.  How  much 
hypersemia,  exudation,  and  new  formation  of  tissue  is  required  before 
we  can  term  the  process  inflammation  cannot  be  stated  absolutely. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  surgeons  and  anatomists  to  designate  as 
**  inflammatory  "  the  purely  regenerative  processeSj  that  is,  the  neo- 
plastic tissues,  which  directly  or  indirectly  replace  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance. If  we  consider  the  process  in  the  modem  histological  sense, 
it  cannot  be  accurately  defined  from  the  inflammatory,  slight  as  it  may 
be  occasionally.  From  a  purely  clinical  point  of  view,  the  distinction 
is  easier,  as  we  often  meet  cases  without  any  of  the  four  cardinal 
symptoms  on  the  edges  of  the  wound ;  and  still  the  difference  b^ 
tween  a  slight  redness,  swelling,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  borders  of 
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the  wound  to  an  intense,  progressing  inflammation  over  the  entire 
affected  portion  of  the  body  is  only  one  of  degree.  Custom  has  here 
made  a  distinction ;  when  a  wound  heals  without  any  symptoms  of 
BOHialled  reaction  we  do  not  call  it  inflammation  of  the  wotmd,  but 
only  apply  this  term  when  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  very 
prominent  at  the  part  injured. 

I  deemed  it  necessary  to  speak  to  you  of  these  general  consider- 
ations on  inflammation,  so  that  you  might  early  learn  some  of  the 
diflSculties  of  the  subject  In  these  lectures  it  will  always  be  my  ob- 
ject to  explain  to  you,  as  clearly  as  is  now  possible,  the  anatomioo- 
physiological  disturbances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  you  histo- 
logically the  origin  of  the  clinical  descriptions  and  expressions  now 
in  use.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  truly  ground  our  knowledge ; 
without  understanding  this  you  would  always  be  feeling  around  the 
outside  of  symptoms,  and  by  clinging  to  certain  ones  &il  into  in- 
curable dogmatism,  which  in  a  country  doctor  the  world  calls  ^  nar- 
row-mindedness,'' in  the  eminent  city  physician  '^  in&llibility.''  As 
the  great  majority  of  men  are  stupid  in  physical  matters,  you  are 
sure  even  with  the  latter  peculiarities  of  attaining  great  practical 
success,  but  you  must  then  renounce  all  idea  of  appreciating  or  ad- 
vancing the  progress  and  development  of  society. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  show  you  on  preparations,  step 
by  step,  the  morphological  microscopical  changes  in  wounded  tissue — 
you  Tdll  see  these,  in  the  practical  lessons  on  pathological  histology — 
but  I  will  show  you  a  few  points,  so  that  you  may  not  think  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  which  I  have  spoken  can  only  be  demonstrated  on  diagrams. 

The  cell-infiltration  of  tissue,  after  irritation  by  an  incision,  is  best 
seen  in  the  cornea.  Four  days  ago  I  made  an  incision,  with  a  lance- 
shaped  knife,  in  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit ;  yesterday  the  incision  was 
visible  as  a  fine  line  with  milky  cloudiness.  I  killed  the  animal  care- 
fully, cut  out  the  cornea,  and  let  it  swell  in  pyroligneous  acid,  till  this 
morning ;  then  made  a  section  through  the  wound,  and  cleared  it  up 
with  glycerine. 

Now,  at  a  a  (Fig.  8),  you  may  see  the  connecting  substances  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  wound,  in  which  there  has  been  a  considerable 
collection  of  cells,  between  the  lamellsa  of  the  cornea,  where  the  cor- 
neal corpuscles  lie.  These  cells  are  not  so  evident  in  the  method  em- 
ployed as  in  that  where  carmine  is  used,  still  the  intermediate  sub- 
stance between  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  very  distinct  As  you  see, 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  ceUs ;  the  cells  alone  would  not,  however, 
render  the  union  sufficiently  firm,  if  they  were  not  glued  together  by 
a  fibrinous  cement.  The  young  cells  probably  come  out  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound  from  the  fissures  between  the  corneal  lamellsB,  and  prob- 
ably do  not  originate  in  the  connective  substance  between  the  edges 
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of  the  wound ;  on  the  oontraiy,  the  latter  is  finally  formed  from  them. 
Let  me  remark  incidentaUj^  these  fine  corneal  dcatrioes  subsequent- 
ly dear  up,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  trace.  All  the  cells  that  you 
here  see  in  the  preparation  come  from  the  vascular  loops  of  the  con- 
junctiva ;  the  normal  stellate  corneal  cells  are  not  visible  here.  I  have 
chosen  this  specimen  because  the  intermediate  substance  is  broad  and 
very  rich  in  cells.  In  very  small  incisions,  made  in  the  cornea  with  a 
very  sharp  knife,  the  intermediate  substance  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  seen 
with  difficulty ;  then,  too,  the  changes  on  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
slighter  than  here,  and  so  slight  a  scar  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Here  (Fig.  9)  you  have  a  transverse  section  through  a  twenty-four- 

Fia.  8. 


Oorncal  indaion  three  diys  old ;  a  a,  the  iiDttlne  rabstance  between  the  two  Bides  of  the  Incis- 
ion,   Magnifled  800  diameters. 

hour  old,  fireshly-united  woimd  in  the  cheek  of  a  dog.  The  incision  is 
well  marked  at  a  a  /  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  separated  by  a  dark, 
intermediate  substance,  which  consists  partly  of  white  cells,  partly  of 
red  corpuscles — the  latter  belong  to  the  blood,  escaped  between  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  after  the  injury ;  the  connective-tissue  fissures 
crossed  by  the  wound,  in  which  the  connective-tissue  cells  lie,  are 
already  filled  with  numerous  newly-formed  cells,  and  these  cells  have 
already  pushed  into  the  extravasated  blood  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  The  preparation  has  been  treated  with  acetic  acid,  hence  you 
no  longer  see  the  striation  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  see  the  young 
cells  more  distinctly.  Look  particularly  at  certain  strings,  rich  in 
cells,  that  extend  from  the  wound  toward  both  sides  (b  b  b);  these 
are  blood-vessels  in  whose  sheaths  many  cells  are  infiltrated ;  this  is 
apparently  because  here  many  white-blood  ceUs  have  passed  through 
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Fio.  9. 


InciBed  wound  twentj-ftNir  hoan  old,  In  tiia  cheek  of  a  dog;   Xagnifled  800  diameten. 

die  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  are  about  to  do  so.  About  the 
transformation  of  the  coagulated  blood  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  the  wound  thrombus,  we  shall  hereafter  speak  more  fully 
when  treating  of  cicatrices  of  the  vessels  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

This  preparation  (Fig.  10)  shows  a  young  cicatrix,  nine  days  after 
the  injury. 

FM.  10. 


Okatxlz  nine  dajs  after  an  tndaion  throiifta  the  Up  of  a  rabbit,  healed  by  flret  Intention.   mgnl> 

iied  800  diameten. 

The  connective  substance  (a  a)  between  the  edges  of  the  wound 
consists  entirely  of  spindle-cells  pressed  together,  which  are  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  tissue  on  both  sides  of  the  wound. 
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fine  sections  cannot  be  made  of  granulation  tissue,  just  taken 
from  a  wound ;  it  is  generally  a  very  difficult  subject  for  fine  preparar 
tions.  If  you  harden  the  granulation  tissue  in  alcohol,  color  the  sec- 
tion with  carmine,  then  clear  it  up  with  glycerine,  you  have  a  speci- 
men like  Fig.  11. 

Tie.  n. 


Gnumlatlod  time.   ICagnifled  800  diameters. 

The  tissue  appears  to  consist  solely  of  cells  and  vessels,  with  very 
thin  walls ;  the  whole  tissue  is  shrunken  by  the  alcohol,  so  that  we 
here  see  nothing  of  the  mucous  intercellular  substance  which  is  al- 
ways present,  even  if  only  in  small  quantities,  in  healthy,  fresh  granu- 
lations. 

We  see  the  tissue  of  the  young  cicatrix  particularly  well  in  the 
following  preparation  (S*ig.  12),  which  was  taken  from  a  broad  cica- 
trix, following  granulation  and  suppuration,  in  the  back  of  a  dog, 
about  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  injury. 

FlO.12. 


Younff  cicalricial  tliisae.    Magnified  JOO  diameterp. 
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The  preparation  has  been  treated  with  acetic  acid,  to  show  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  connective-tissue  cells,  that  have  formed  from  the 
granulation  tissue  ]  a  a  a  are  partly  obliterated,  partly  still  permeable 
blood-vessels ;  the  connective-tissue  cells  are  still  relatively  large,  suo- 
culcnt,  and  distinctly  spindle-shaped,  still  the  intercellular  substance  is 
richly  developed. 

To  study  the  state  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  wound,  we  must 
make  injections ;  this  is  quite  difficult,  and  quick  success  often  depends 
on  a  lucky  chance. 

FM.id. 


Horizontal  section  tbroogli  the  tongne  of  a  dog,  near  the  earflice,  made  with  a  broad  knlfu. 
Frontal  section  throng  the  tongne  after  Injection  and  hardening,  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
ii^nry.  Magnified  70^  diameters ;  after  Wvwodtqf-^  a,  intermediate  substance  between 
the  edires  or  the  wonnd  (consisting  of  illamentaiT-looklDg  adhesive  material  and  eztraTa* 
sated  blood).  The  section  has  passed  throu?h  two  lajers  of  mnscle  crossing  each  other. 
Looping  of  the  vessels  with  dilatation  in  buth  borders  of  the  wound ;  commencing  elonga- 
tion of  the  loops  into  the  connective  substance. 

On  this  subject  we  have  the  recent  works  of  Wywodzoff  and 
TTiierBch^  whose  results  in  the  main  agree  partly  with  one  another, 
partly  with  my  investigations  on  tliis  subject.  Wywodzoffy  who  op- 
orated  on  dogs'  tongues,  gives  a  series  of  representations  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  blood-vessels  in  various  stages  of  healing  of  tibe  wound, 
a  few  of  which  I  shall  demonstrate  to  jou,  without,  however,  going 
into  the  more  minute  details  of  the  formation  of  vessels. 

Pig.  U. 


SimlUir  section  of  a  dog^s  tonj^e  w  in  Fig.  18.— Cicatrix  (a)  ten  di^  oM ;  eyenrwbere  anaa- 
tomoses  of  the  ▼easelB  from  the  two  edges  of  the  woond.  Magnifled  70-SO  diameten : 
after  Wywodzoff. 

Pro.  15. 


SiBllar  section  of  a  deja^s  ton^e  as  in  PUr.  18.— Cfcatrix  (o^  Mxteen  dars  oM.    Th-*  TP«!«elf 
ah«ulT  greatly  dimihished  and  atrophied.    Alagniflod  T)  -S )  .lUmetcrs :'  after  WywodzQf* 
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This  (Fig.  16)  is  a  preparation  of  granulations  from  a  human  be 
ing,  where  the  vessels  were  tolerably  filled  by  natural  injection ;  the 
vascular  loops  are  very  close  together  and  complicated  at  the  sur&ct' ; 
ieep  down  the  vessels  run  nearly  parallel. 

Fw.16. 


Gianiitetton  yetseli.   UMgaMLed.  40  diameten. 

In  conclusion,  here  is  a  preparation  of  injection  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  a  dog's  lip.  You  see  that  the  yoimg  cicatrix,  on  the  seventh 
day,  when  it  still  consists  almost  exclusively  of  oells,  has  no  lymphatic 

F».  17. 


Boven-davB-old  woond  in  the  lip  of  a  do^.    Healing  by  the  flnt  Intention.    Ixijectton  of  the 
lymphatic  yeseels :  a,  mncoas  membrane ;  6,  young  cicatrix.    Hagnilled  90  diameters. 

vessels ;  these  cease  immediately  at  the  young  cicatrix ;  they  do  not 
form  in  the  cicatrix  till  the  fibrillar  connective-tissue  bundles  form. 
The  granulation  tissue  also  has  no  lymphatic  vessels ;  where  the  in- 
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flammatoTy  new  formatioD,  where  the  primary  oeUuIar  tissue  forms,  the 
Ijmph-veuek  are  mostly  dosed,  partly  by  fibrous  ooagulatioDs,  partly 
by  new  cell  formations.  These  observations  have  also  been  confirmed 
quite  recently  by  Xfd^ch^  of  St  Petersburg,  by  examinations  of  trau- 
matieally  inflamed  testicles. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

Qeneral  BMcdon  after  Ix^nrj.— Suigioal  Ferer.— Theories  of  the  Fever.— Prognoeis.— 
Treatmei^  of  Simple  Wounde  and  of  Wounded  Persons.— Open  Treatment  of 
Woimds. 

GsNTLBMiEN :  You  uow  know  the  external  and  internal  minute 
processes  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  follow 
them  ^th  our  present  microscopes. 

Of  the  wounded  person  we  have  not  yet  spoken.  If  you  have  crit- 
ically examined  his  condition,  you  will  have  noticed  changes,  which 
may  not  be  explained  by  cell-knowledge  (mit  Zellenweisheit),  and 
perhaps  not  at  alL 

Possibly  even  the  first  day  the  patient  may  have  been  restless 
toward  evening;  he  may  have  felt  hot,  thirsty,  with  no  appetite,  some 
headache,  wakeful  at  night,  and  dull  the  next  morning.  These  sub* 
jective  symptoms  increase  till  the  evening  after  the  next  day.  If  we 
feel  the  pulse,  we  find  it  more  firequent  than  normal,  the  radial  artery 
is  tenser  and  fuller  than  before ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  we  find  the 
bodily  tempertaure  elevated ;  the  tongue  is  coated  and  readily  becomes 
dry.  ITou  already  know  what  ails  the  patient — ^he  has  fever.  Yes,  he 
has  fever;  but  what  is  fever?  whence  comes  it?  what  connection  is 
therebetween  the  different  remarkable  subjective  and  objective  symp> 
toms?  But  do  not  ask  any  more  questions,  for  I  can  scarcely  answer 
those  already  proposed. 

By  the  name  ^  fever^'  we  designate  the  combination  of  symptoms 
which,  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  almost  always  accompanies  in- 
flammatory diseases,  and  is  generally  apparently  due  to  them.  We 
know  its  duration  and  course  in  various  diseases ;  still,  its  nature  is  not 
fully  understood,  although  it  is  better  known  than  formerly. 

The  different  fever  symptoms  appear  with  very  variable  intensity. 
Two  of  these  symptoms  are  the  most  constant,  viz.,  the  increase  of 
pulse  and  bodily  temperature ;  we  can  measure  both  of  them,  the  first 
by  counting,  the  latter  by  the  thermometer.  The  firequency  of  the 
heart's  beat  depends  on  many  things,  especially  on  psychical  excite- 
ment of  all  sorts;  it  shows  slight  differences  in  sitting,  lying,  standing. 
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walking.  Hence,  there  are  many  things  to  which  we  must  attend,  if  we 
would  avoid  error.  However,  we  may  avoid  these  mistakes,  and  for 
centuries  the  £requencr)r  of  the  pulse  has  been  used  as  a  measure  of 
fever.  Examination  of  the  pulse  also  shows  other  things  important  to 
be  known :  the  amoimt  of  the  blood,  tension  of  the  arteries,  irregur 
laritj  of  the  heart-beat,  eta ;  and  it  should  not  be  neglected  even  now 
that  we  have  other  modes  of  measurement  of  the  fever.  This  other, 
and  in  some  respects  certainly  better,  mode  of  measuring  the  amount 
and  duration  of  the  fever  is  determination  of  the  bodily  temperature 
with  carefiiUy-prepared  thermometers,  whose  scales  are  divided,  accord- 
ing to  CelaittSy  in  one  hundred  degrees,  and  each  degree  in  ten  parts. 
The  introduction  of  this  mode  of  measurement  into  practice  is  due  to 
Von  Bdrensprung^  Traubej  and  Wunderlich  ;  it  has  the  advantage  of 
graphically  presenting  the  measurements,  which  are  usually  made  at 
9  A.  H.  and  5  P.  K.,  as  curves,  and  making  them  at  once  easily  read. 

A  series  of  observations  of  fever  in  the  normal  course  of  wounds 
shows  the  following  points:  traumatic  fever  .occasionally  begins  imme- 
diately affcer  an  injury,  more  firequently  not  till  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day.  The  highest  temperatiure  attained,  although  rarely,  is 
104.5°  F.-105.6° ;  as  a  rule  it  does  not  rise  much  above  102°-103^ 
Simple  traumatic  fever  does  not  usually  last  over  a  week ;  in  most 
cases  it  only  continues  from  two  to  five  days ;  in  many  cases  it  is  en- 
tirely absent,  as  in  most  of  the  small  superficial  incised  wounds  of 
which  we  spoke  above.  Traumatic  fever  depends  entirely  on  the  state 
of  the  woimd ;  it  is  generally  of  a  remitting  type ;  the  decline  may 
take  place  rapidly  or  slowly. 

From  these  observations  we  should  naturally  suppose  the  fever 
would  be  the  higher  the  more  severe  the  injury.  If  the  injury  be  too 
insignificant,  there  is  either  no  fever  or  the  increase  of  temperature  is  so 
slight  and  evanescent  as  to  escape  our  modes  of  measurement.  It  has 
been  thought  that  a  scale  of  injuries  might  be  constructed,  according  to 
which  the  fever  would  last  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  be  more  or 
less  intense,  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  wound. 

This  conclusion  is  only  approximately  correct,  after  making  very 
considerable  limitations.  Some  persons  become  feverish  after  very 
slight  injuries ;  others  do  not,  even  after  severe  ones.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  in  the  occurrence  of  traumatic  fever  depends  partly  on 
whether  the  wound  heals  with  more  or  less  inflammatory  symptoms, 
partly  on  unknown  influences.  We  cannot  avoid  the  supposition  that 
purely  individual  circumstances  have  some  influence :  we  see  that,  from 
similar  injuries,  one  person  will  be  more  disposed  to  fever  than  an- 
other. 

Before  going  on  to  examine  how  the  state  of  the  wound  is  related 
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Co  the  general  condition,  we  must  examine  the  latter  a  little  more 
carefoUj.    The  most  prominent  and  physiologically  the  most  remark- 
able symptom  of  the  fever  is  the  elevation  of  the  temperatm-e  of  the 
blood,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  bodily  temperature.    All 
the  modem  theories  of  fever  turn  on  the  explanation  of  this  symptom* 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  in  fever  any  absolutely  new 
element  must  be  added  to  the  requirements  acting  for  the  preservation 
of  a  constant  temperature  in  the  body,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fever 
temperature  is  caused  by  some  change  of  the  normal  requirements  of 
temperature,  which  vary  readily  witib  circumstances.     When  you  re- 
member that  men  and  animals  in  the  varied  temperatures  of  summer 
and  winter,  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  have  about  the  same  temperature 
of  the  blood,  you  will  see  that  the  conditions  of  production  and  giving 
off  of  heat  are  susceptible  of  great  modification,  and  that  within  these 
conditions  there  may  very  possibly  be  abnormities  of  the  resulting 
bodily  temperature.     It  is  evident  a  priori  that  an  increase  of  bodily 
temperature  may  depend  either  on  diminution  of  the  amount  of  heat 
given  off,  the  production  remaining  the  same,  or  on  increased  produo- 
tion,  the  loss  of  heat  remaining  the  same  (other  relations  of  these 
^Bu^tors  to  each  other  are  possible,  but  I  shall  pass  over  them,  to  avoid 
confusing  you  on  this  difficult  question).     The  decision  of  this  cardinal 
question  does  not  seem  possible  at  present ;  it  would  be  possible  by 
determining  and  comparing  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  fever 
and  in  normal  conditions,  by  the  so-called  calorimetiical  experiments 
on  men  and  large  warm-blooded  animals ;  but  hitherto  there  have  been 
great  difBculties  in  the  way  of  these  experiments.    Zdebermeiater  and 
Leyden,  have  invented  methods  of  calorimetry,  that  seem  to  me  cor- 
rect ;  but  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  Idebermeister  have  been 
energetically  combated  by  Senator.     Hence,  in  regard  to  the  above 
questions,  we  are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  thrown  on  probability  and 
hypothesis.     As  the  production  of  heat  depends  chiefly  on  oxidation 
of  the  constituents  of  the  body,  increase  of  the  latter  would  necessarily 
be  fallowed  by  increase  of  the  former  if  the  loss  of  heat  remained  the 
same.     Now,  since  the  amount  of  urea  is  regarded  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  the  burning  up  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  as  the  amount  of  luea 
excreted  in  fever  is  usually  increased,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
rapidly  decreases,  as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  ft  Weber^  liieber* 
meisteTj  Schneider^  and  Leyden^  this,  with  the  above-mentioned  calori- 
metric  experiments,  is  considered  strong  proof  that  in  fever  the  con- 
sumption is  greatly  increased,  and  that  consequently  more  warmth  is 
reaUy  produced  than  in  the  normal  state,  more  than  can  be  disposed 
of  by  the  body  in  the  same  time.     Jh^avhe  gives  another  view  of  the 
occurrence  of  fever-heat :  he  asserts  that  every  fever  begins  with  ener- 
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getic  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  especially  of  the  smallei 
arteries,  and  that  thus  the  giving  off  of  heat  to  the  air  is  decreased,  and 
more  heat  collected  in  the  body,  without  its  actually  producing  more. 
Although  this  hypothesis  is  advanced  by  its  author  with  wonderful 
ability  and  acuteness,  and  is  apparently  supported  by  the  work  of 
Senator^  I,  with  most  pathologists,  cannot  agree  with  it,  especially  as 
the  premises,  the  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  can  only  be  ao» 
knowledged  in  the  cases  begining  with  chill ;  but  this  chill  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  sjrmptom  in  the  fever.  Hence,  in  what  follows,  we 
shall  start  from  the  point  that  in  fever  there  is  increased  production 
of  heat.  Then  arises  the  question,  How  does  inflammation  generally, 
and  traumatic  inflammation  particularly,  effect  the  increase  of  bodily 
temperature  ?    This  question  is  answered  in  various  ways : 

1.  At  the  point  of  inflammation,  as  a  result  of  the  Uvely  interchange 
of  tissue,  heat  is  produced ;  the  blood  flowing  through  the  inflamed 
part  is  warmed  more,  and  distributes  the  abnormal  amount  of  heat  here 
acquired,  to  the  whole  body.  That  the  inflamed  part  is  wanner  than 
the  non-inflamed  is  readily  proved,  especially  in  superficial  parts,  as  in 
the  skin,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  more  warmth  is  produced  here 
than  is  usual,  but  is  probably  simply  due  to  the  ciroulation  of  more  blood 
through  the  dilated  capillaries ;  if  the  inflamed  part  be  not  wanner  than 
the  blood  flowing  to  it,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  should  produce  heat. 
The  investigations  on  this  point  are  numerous  and  contradictory.  The 
thermometiical  measurements  of  O.  Weber  and  Hnfechmidt  have  given 
various  results ;  usually  the  temperature  in  the  wound  and  in  the  rec- 
tum (which  has  about  the  warmth  of  arterial  blood)  were  equal ;  occftf- 
sionally  the  former  was  higher  than  the  latter,  sometimes  the  reverse  • 
the  difference  w&s  never  great,  not  being  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a 
degree  in  any  case.  Recently  O.  Weber  has  hit  on  a  new  method  of 
measurement,  the  thermoelectric :  by  his  very  difiScult  investigations 
the  question  seemed  to  be  decided  that  the  inflamed  part  is  always 
warmer  than  the  arterial  blood ;  indeed,  that  the  venous  blood  coming 
from  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood  going  to 
it.  Quite  recently  these  investigations  were  repeated  in  Konigsbeig 
by  H.  Jacobsofiy  M.  BernkardJt^  and  Q-.  Laudien^  with  the  final  re- 
sult of  showing  no  increase  of  warmth  in  the  inflamed  part  From  the 
contradiction  of  the  results  of  observation  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
judgment  on  this  point  Nevertheless  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  in- 
flamed part  there  is  not  enough  heat  produced  to  elevate  the  tempera- 
ture of  all  the  blood  in  the  body  several  degrees. 

2.  The  irritation  induced  by  the  inflammation  on  the  nerves  of  the 
mflamed  part  might  be  supposed  as  advancing  to  the  centres  of  the 
vasomotor  (nutrient)  nerves ;  the  excitement  of  the  centres  of  these 
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nenres  would  induce  inoreafle  of  the  g^eral  ohange  of  tissue  and  con* 
sequent  increase  of  the  production  of  warmth.  This  hjrpothesis,  which 
is  supported  bj  some  fitcts,  such  as  the  great  difference  in  febrile  irri- 
tability, and  which  I  formerly  maintained,  no  longer  appears  to  me 
tenable ;  it  is  opposed  by  the  experimental  researches  of  Breuer  and 
Ghrobakj  which  prove  that  fever  occurred  even  when  all  the  nerves 
were  divided,  by  which  there  could  be  any  conduction  from  the  periph- 
eral injury  to  the  nerve-centres ;  the  recent  investigations  otXieyden  iJso 
oppose  this  hypothesis,  since  they  prove  that  there  is  no  constant  re- 
lation between  the  loss  of  nitrogenous  material,  or  consumption,  and 
development  of  warmth. 

3.  Since,  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  in  the  inflamed  part  some 
of  the  tissue  is  destroyed,  while  some  new  tissue  is  formed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  products  of  this  destruction  enter  the 
blood,  partly  through  the  blood-vessels,  partly  through  the  lymph- 
vessels  ;  such  material  acts  as  a  ferment,  excites  change  in  the  blood, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  the  entire  amount  of  blood  may  be  warmed. 
We  might  also  admit  a  more  complicated  mode  of  development  of 
warmth,  which,  by  including  the  nervous  system,  might  in  some  re- 
spects be  more  serviceable  theoretically ;  the  blood  changed  by  taking 
up  the  product  of  irritation  might  prove  irritant  to  the  centres  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  and  thus  induce  increased  production  of  warmth. 
The  decision  between  these  different  hypotheses  is  di£Bcult ;  they  are 
all  about  equally  justifiable,  and  all  have  the  common  factor  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  blood  by  material  from  the  seat  of  inflammation  or  the 
wound,  which  is  recognized  as  having  an  effect  on  the  production 
of  heat;  these  substances  must  have  the  effect  of  exciting  fever 
{b,  pyrogenouB  action).  This  was  to  be  proved.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiments  of  O.  Weber  and  myself^  which  I  can  notice  only 
Iniefly  here.  In  most  open  wounds,  especially  in  contused  wounds, 
sfareds  of  tissue  are  always  decomposed ;  in  many  idiopathic  inflam- 
mations, the  droulation  is  arrested  at  different  points  in  the  inflamed 
tissue,  and  there  is  partial  decomposition  of  these  dead  portions. 
Decomposing  tissue,  then,  was  an  object  to  be  examined  in  regard 
to  its  pyrogenous  action.  If  you  inject  filtered  infusions  of  this 
substance  into  the  blood  of  animals,  they  have  high  fever,  and  not 
unfrequently  die  with  symptoms  of  debility,  of  somnolence,  with  coin- 
cident bloody  diarrhoea.  The  same  effect  is  induced  by  fresh  pus  in- 
jected into  the  blood ;  a  weaker  effect  follows  the  employment  of  juice 
and  pus  serum  pressed  out  of  the  inflamed  part  Hence  the  products 
of  decomposition,  as  well  as  those  of  new  formation,  have  a  pyrogenous 
action  'in.  the  blood.  These  products  are  of  a  very  complicated  and 
variable  nature ;  some  of  the  chemical  substances  in  them  have  been 
independently  tested  in  regard  to  their  fever- exciting  qualities:  we 
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may  induce  fever  by  injecting  leucin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphides  of  ammonium  and  carbon,  and  other  chemical  sub* 
stances  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  tissue,  or  even  by 
injecting  water;  decomposing  vegetable  matter  also  has  a  fever- 
exciting  e£fect.  Hence  there  are  no  specific  fever-exciting  sub- 
stances, but  the  number  of  pyrogenous  materials  is  innumerable* 
A  considerable  amount  of  them  is  usually  contained  in  the  inflam* 
matory  focL 

After  the  pyrogenous  effect  of  the  products  of  inflammation  and 
decomposition  had  been  absolutely  confirmed,  it  remained  to  be  proved 
that  this  material  could  be  taken  from  the  tissue  into  the  blood,  and 
to  be  shown  how  this  took  place.  For  this  purpose  it  was  injected 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  where  it  spread  around  in  the 
meshes  of  the  tissue — the  effect,  as  to  fever,  was  the  same  as  when  the 
injection  was  made  directly  into  the  blood;  hence  the  pyrogenous 
material  is  absorbed  from  the  cellular  tissue.  Here  there  is  another 
observation  to  be  made :  after  a  time,  at  the  point  where  decomposing 
fluid  or  firesh  pus  has  been  injected,  there  is  severe  and  not  unfi:equenily 
rapidly  progressive  inflammation.  For  instance,  I  injected  half  an 
ounce  of  decomposing  fluid  into  the  thigh  of  a  liorse ;  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  whole  leg  was  swollen,  hot,  and  painful,  and  the  animal  veiy 
feverish.  I  did  the  same  thing  with  the  same  result,  with  fresh  (not 
decomposing)  abscess  pus,  in  a  dog.  This  action  of  pus  and  putrefy- 
ing matter  in  exciting  local  inflammtition  I  call  pJdogogenous.  All 
pyrogenous  substances  are  not  at  the  same  time  phlogogenous ;  some 
are  more  so  than  others,  and,  especially  in  the  putrefying  fluids,  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  the  poisonous  power,  which 
we  do  not  know  accurately,  is  present  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 

It  is  not  certainly  determined  whether  the  pyrogenous  materials 
enter  the  blood  through  the  lymph  or  blood-vessds;  they  may  vaiy  in 
this  respect.  Some  points  are  in  favor  of  the  reabsorption  taking 
place  chiefly  through  the  lymphatics. 

There  is  still  something  to  be  said  about  the  course  of  the  fever 
artificially  induced  in  animals.  The  fever  begins  very  soon,  often 
even  in  an  hour  after  the  injection ;  after  two  hours  there  is  always 
considerable  elevation  of  temperatmre :  for  instance,  in  a  dog  whose 
temperature  in  the  rectum  was  103^  F.,  two  hours  after  an  injection  of 
pus  it  may  be  105^,  and  foiu*  hours  after  the  injection  107^.  It  is  im- 
material whether  the  substance  be  injected  directly  into  the  blood  or 
into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  fever  may  remain  at  its  he^ht  from  one 
to  twelve  hours  or  even  longer.  The  defervescence  may  be  either 
gradually  or  by  crisis.    If  we  make  new  injections,  the  fever  increases 
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again;  by  repeated  injections  of  putrefying  material  we  may  kilt  tlie 
laigest  animal  in  a  few  days.  Whether  an  animal  shall  die  from  a 
single  experiment,  depends  on  tho  amoimt  and  poisonous  qualities  of 
•the  injected  material  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  animaL  A  medium- 
sized  dog,  after  the  injection  of  a  scruple  of  filtered  decomposiog  fluid, 
may  be  feverish  for  a  few  hours,  and  be  perfectly  well  after  twelve 
hours.  Hence  the  poison  may  be  eliminated  by  the  change  of  tissue, 
and  the  disturbances  induced  by  its  presence  in  the  blood  may  again 
subsida 

I  will  now  terminate  these  observations,  and  only  hope  I  may  have 
made  this  important  subject,  to  which  we  shall  frequently  return, 
comprehensible  to  you.  I  feel  convinced  that  traumatic  fever,  like  any 
inflammatory  fever,  essentially  depends  on  a  poisoned  state  of  the  blood, 
and  may  be  induced  by  various  materials  jMUsing  from  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation into  the  blood.  In  the  accidental  traumatic  diseases  we 
shall  again  take  up  this  question. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  suppurat- 
ing wounds. 

The  prognosis  of  simple  incised  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  depends 
chiefly  on  the  physiological  importance  of  the  wounded  part,  both  as 
regards  its  importance  in  the  body  and  as  regards  the  disturbance  of 
function  in  the  part  itself^  You  will  readily  understand  that  injuries 
of  tiie  medulla  oblcmgata,  of  the  heart,  and  of  large  arterial  trunks 
lyin^  deep  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  should  be  absolutely  fatal 
Lajuries  of  the  brain  heal  rarely;  the  same  is  true  of  injuries  of  the 
spinal  medulla-— they  almost  always  induce  extensive  paralysis  and 
prove  frital  by  various  secondary  diseases.  Injuries  of  large  nervous 
trunks  result  in  pandysiB  of  the  part  of  the  body  lying  below  the  seat 
of  injury.  Openings  into  the  cavities  of  the  body  are  always  very 
serious  wounds ;  should  they  be  accompanied  by  injury  of  the  lung, 
intestines,  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  or  bladder,  the  danger  increases ;  many 
of  these  injuries  are  absolutely  fital.  Opening  of  the  lai^  joints  is 
also  an  injury  which  not  only  often  impairs  the  function  of  the  joint, 
but  is  often  dangerous  to  Hfe  from  its  secondary  efiects.  External 
dxoumstaaces,  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  have 
also  a  certain  influence  on  the  course  of  cure.  Another  source  of 
danger  is  the  accessory  diseases  which  subsequently  arise,  and  of 
which  imfortunately  there  are  many ;  of  these  we  shall  hereafter  speak 
in  a  separate  chapter.  You  must  for  the  time  being  content  your- 
selves with  these  indications,  whose  further  elucidaticm  forms  a  very 
considerable  part  of  dinical  surgery. 

We  may  give  the  treatment  of  simple  incised  wounds  very  briefly. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  uniting  of  wounds  without  loss  of 
substance,  and  the  proper  time  for  removing  the  sutures,  and  that  is 
about  all  that  we  can  regard  as  directl  j  affecting  the  process  of  heal- 
ing. Still,  as  in  all  rational  therapeutics,  here  it  is  most  important : 
1.  To  prevent  injurious  influences  that  may  interfere  with  the  normal 
course;  2.  Oarefully  to  watch  the  occurrence  of  deviations  finom  the 
normal,  and  to  combat  them  at  the  right  time,  if  possible. 

If  we,  first  of  all,  limit  ourselves  to  local  treatment,  we  have  no 
remedy  for  decidedly  shortening  the  process  of  healing  by  first  inten- 
tion or  by  suppuration,  say  to  naif  its  time  or  less.  Nevertheless, 
most  wounds  require  certain  care,  although  innumerable  slight  wounds 
heal  without  being  seen  by  a  surgeon.  The  first  requirement  for  nor- 
mal healing  is  absolute  rest  of  the  injured  part^  especially  if  the 
wound  has  extended  through  the  skin  into  the  musdes.  Hence,  in 
wounds  at  all  deep,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  patient  should  not 
only  keep  his  chamber,  but  iliat  he  should  remain  in  bed  for  a  time, 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  injured  parts,  especially  of  in- 
jured muscles,  must  interfere  with  the  process  of  healing.  The  sec- 
ond important  point  is  cleanliness  of  the  wound  and  its  vicinity. 
Formerly  it  was  always  considered  necessary  to  cover  the  wound,  and 
to  apply  dressings  in  all  cases.  Of  late  I  have  grown  doubtful  if  this 
be  indeed  necessary ;  indeed,  I  would  go  so  feir  as  to  sssert  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  well  not  to  apply  any  dressings.  In  wounds  that 
have  been  sewed  up,  it  has  often  been  observed  that  it  does  no  harm 
to  leave  them  uncovered.  If  we  wish  to  cover  sutured  wounds,  on 
account  of  pain,  redness,  and  swelling,  or  because  they  are  in  a  part 
of  the  body  upon  which  the  patient  must  lie,  we  may  apply  various 
kinds  of  dressing ;  we  may  smear  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  pure, 
fine  oil,  best  with  almond-oil,  and  lay  on  a  fold  of  linen  dipped  in  oil, 
which  should  be  changed  daily,  till  the  sutures  are  removed;  or  else 
we  may  apply  a  linen  compress  three  or  four  layers  thick,  and  the  size 
of  the  wound,  wet  with  water,  and  cover  it  with  oil-silk,  gutta-percha 
sheeting,  or  parchment-paper,  and  make  a  few  loose  tumis  of  a  band- 
age over  it. 

We  are  somewhat  more  careful  in  open,  non-united  wounds. 
After  the  bleeding  is  arrested,  most  surgeons  cover  the  sxnrfaoe  and 
cavity  of  the  wound  with  diy  charpie.  In  large  wounds,  it  is  better  to 
apply  first  a  piece  of  linen  full  of  holes  (a  so-called  fenestrated  com- 
press), and  over  this  the  charpie ;  this  has  the  advantage  that  with  the 
compress  you  may  at  once  remove  all  the  charpie,  idiile  otherwise 
pieces  of  it  would  stick  in  places  and  require  the  removal  of  the  indi- 
vidual particles.  The  blood  drying  and  the  first  secretion  from  the 
wound    cause    the    charpie  first  applied   to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
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wouQd,  and  jou  rarely  need  to  remoye  it  before  it  beoomes  loose, 
wiiich  is  usually  the  tl^  or  fourth  day,  when  plenty  of  pus  appears 
on  the  wound.  Should  the  wound  have  bled  subsequently,  and  the 
cbarpie,  saturated  with  deoomposed  blood,  smell  badly,  you  may 
moisten  it  with  water,  and  remove  it  oarefiilly  without  s^tohing  the 
wound  and  hurting  the  patient.  Should  the  wound  prove  tolerably  dean 
after  the  removal  of  the  oharpie,  it  is  Qubsequently  simply  necessary 
to  dress  it  daily  with  oharpie,  after  previously  deansing  it  of  pus.  I^ 
after  removal  of  the  first  ohaipe,  the  wound  is  found  covered  with  de- 
composed blood,  and  numerous  shreds  of  necrosed  tissue  are  scattered 
over  it,  you  may  advantageously  dip  the  oharpie,  subsequently  ap- 
plied, in  ddorine-water,  or  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (one  drachm  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  a  pint  of  water),  then  wring  it  out  and  apply 
moist  Usually  this  will  quickly  arrest  the  process  of  decompositbn 
in  the  wound,  whidi  is  rarely  of  much  importance  in  simple  wounds, 
CcHitinue  this  dressing  till  tite  wound  granulates  actively,  and  sup- 
purates. How  often  you  must  renew  the  chaipie  on  a  suppurating 
wound,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  pus  secreted;  sometimes  it 
must  be  twice  a  day,  again  only  once  in  two  days.  For  syringing 
of  the  wound,  we  may  either  use  a  simple  wound-syringe,  or  j&Sh 
marches  wound-douche,  which  consists  of  a  vessel  ten  inches  high,  and 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a 
hole  with  a  short  tube  through  it,  to  whidi  a  rubber  tube  with  a 
syiinge-nozzle  is  attadied ;  as  the  vessel  is  elevated  by  a  nurse,  the 
apparatus  acts  as  syringe  or  douche. 

As  just  remarked,  I  have  recently  become  convinced  that  it  is  better 
not  to  apply  dressings  to  fresh  wounds  or  to  those  suppurating  ftedy, 
bat  to  take  precautions  for  the  blood,  pus,  and  sanies,  to  flow  into 
vessels  placed  beneath.  Thus  we  make  the  unexpected  discovery  that 
the  blood  and  serum  at  first  escaping  has  no  smell  of  its  own,  when 
cdd,  nor  has  pure  pus;  and,  moreover,  that,  at  the  ordinary  tern* 
perature  of  the  room,  this  secretion  may  stand  for  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  without  developiog  stinking  gases.  This  is  surprising,  be- 
cause we  know  that  eveiy  dressing,  saturated  with  blood  or  pus, 
smells  worse  when  removed  ficom  the  wound,  and  that  this  odor  can 
oiily  be  overcome  by  keeping  the  wound  constantly  covered  with  so- 
called  aniaseptic  or  disinfectant  solutions.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that, 
when  the  secretion  flows  ofi^  it  cools  so  quickly  that  it  decomposes 
fiir  less  readily,  while  the  same  secretion  decomposes  very  quickly 
when  on  the  wound  at  a  temperature  of  101^-104^  F.,  and  the  water 
cannot  evaporate  firom  it  on  account  of  the  thick  dressing.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  minute  oiganisms,  which  induce  the  decomposition, 
have  a  mors  &v(»able  soQ  when  the  secretion  impregnates  the  dress- 
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ing  than  when  it  is  received  in  a  vessel  or  dries  into  a  scab  on  the 
wound ;  we  shall  notice  this  in  the  development  of  these  small  oigaii- 
isms,  which  occasionallj  give  the  pus  a  blue-green  color :  of  this  more 
hereafter.  Clinical  observation,  as  well  as  experiments,  shows  that  the 
reabsorption  of  putrid  and  purulent  secretion  is  greatly  favored  when 
the  evacuation  or  escape  of  the  secretion  is  mechanically  opposed ;  on 
this  ground  also  we  caimot  sufiSoiently  urge  that  the  escape  of  the  se- 
cretion from  the  wound  should  be  perfectly  free.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  way  crusts  form,  and  the  wound  does  not  look  so  well;  but  this 
objection  is  slight  as  compared  with  the  advantages  of  the  open  treat- 
ment of  wounds.  If  the  wound  granulates  perfectly,  dcatiization 
begins,  and  the  secretion  grows  less,  we  may  dress  the  wound  as 
usual  without  injury.  In  fr-eely-suppurating  wounds,  applications  of 
charpie  have  the  advantage  of  absorbing  the  pus ;  but  this  is  a  doubt- 
ful advantage,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  m<Mre  ready  deoom* 
position  of  the  pus  in  the  charpia  Many  surgeons  dress  only  with 
small  rags  of  linen  or  cotton,  many  with  wadding ;  blotting-paper  and 
other  articles  have  also  been  employed.  It  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  what  the  material  of  the  dressing  is,  if  it  only  be  soft  and 
somewhat  bibulous.  In  hospital  service  I  prefer  fresh  wadding  to 
charpie,  which  is  made  by  the  patients  or  nurses,  with  dirty  fingers, 
from  badly-washed  bits  of  bandage ;  if  it  be  necessary  to  use  the  lal^ 
ter,  it  is  best  to  dip  it  in  some  disinfecting  fluid  beforehand.  For  this 
purpose  dilute  chlorine-water,  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  alcohol,  solutions  of  sulphurets  of  the  alkalies 
{PoUi)y  lead-water,  acetate  of  alumina  (alum  3  j,  acetate  of  lead  §  j, 
water  5  viij,  Buroui)^  are  very  good 

In  many  cases  nothing  more  is  necessary ;  the  wound  heals  without 
frirther  treatment.  Nevertheless,  independent  of  certain  diseases  of 
the  granulations,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter, 
it  fr^uently  happens  that  under  a  continuance  of  the  same  treatment 
the  healing  is  arrested ;  for  days  the  process  of  dcatiization  does  not 
advance,  and  the  granulating  surfEUse  assimies  a  flabby  appearance. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  change  the  dressing,  to 
irritate  the  granulating  surface  by  new  remedies.  These  temporary  ar- 
rests of  improvement  occur  in  almost  every  large  wound.  Under 
such  circumstances  you  may  order  fomentations  of  warm  chamomile- 
tea;  several  compresses  may  be  dipped  in  the  warm  tea,  wrung  out^ 
and  from  time  to  time  applied  fresh  to  the  wound,  or  you  may  pre- 
scribe lotions  of  lead-water.  You  may  also  paint  the  wound  from  time 
to  time  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (two  to  five  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water).  If  the  wound-surfsice  be  no  longer  large,  you  may 
finally  make  use  of  salves  *  these  should  be  spread  thinly  over  charpie 
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or  linen;  the  most  suitable  are  the  basUicon-ointment  (oompound 
lesin  cerate),  consisting  of  oil,  Mrax,  resin,  suet,  and  turpentine — and 
a  salve  of  nitrate  of  silver  (one  grain  to  a  drachm  of  anj  salve,  with 
the  addition  of  Peruvian  balsam).  If  the  cicatrization  be  already  far 
advanced,  we  may  employ  zino-salve  (zinc,  oxide  3  j,  ung.  aq.  rossB 
I  j),  or  let  the  dry  dbarpie  adhere,  and  have  the  last  portion  of  the 
wound  heal  under  the  scab. 

A  very  peculiar  and  occasionally  a  very  efficient  method  of  hast- 
ening cicatrization  of  granulating  wounds  has  been  introduced  by 
JSeverdiiu  He  found  that  a  smsJl  portion  of  cutis  taken  from  the 
sur&oe  of  the  body  with  concave  scissors,  and  fastened  with  the  raw 
surface  on  the  granulations  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  not  only 
becomes  adherent,  but  the  transplanted  epidermis  begins  to  grow 
and  forms  the  centre  of  a  so-called  cicatricial  island,  whence  the  skin- 
ning over  of  the  wound  advances  just  as  it  does  from  the  margins. 
In  the  clinic  we  have  often  resorted  to  this  artificial  skinning  over 
of  womids  with  epidermis,  and  rarely  ineffectually.  The  effect  is 
perceived  when  we  remove  the  plaster  on  the  third  day  and  find  a 
red  aureola  around  the  transplanted  piece ;  this  gradually  grows  and 
<m  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  is  followed  by  a  bluish-white  border,  just 
as  in  cicatrization  at  the  edges  of  the  wound.  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  practical  value  of  this  proceeding,  but  it  is  even  more  interesting 
to  me  £rom  the  addition  it  forms  to  our  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
Here  we  have  the  most  striking  proof  not  only  for  the  independence 
of  cell-life  in  the  tissues  of  man,  but  still  more  of  the  readily-excited 
formative  power  of  the  epithelium,  which  is  here  aroused  by  a  change 
of  the  nutrient  material,  while  the  portion  of  the  papillary  layer  of 
the  cutis  transplanted  at  the  same  time  does  not  grow. 

I%ierechj  Mlnnich^  and  Jfemely  have  made  observations  showing 
that,  eight  hours  or  perhaps  longer  after  death,  epidermis  may  be 
successfully  transplanted.  The  finer  details  of  the  histological 
changes  in  these  transplantations  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Iteoerdinj  and  still  more  so  by  Amdbile,  Czemy  has  shown  that 
mucous  membrane  from  the  mouth  (with  flat  epithelium)  and  from  the 
nose  (with  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium)  may  be  successfully 
grafted  on  wounds.  [Is  this,  perhaps,  one  cause  for  animals  licking 
their  wounds  ?]  The  epithelium  of  these  membranes  preserves  its 
character  but  a  short  time,  then  it  is  transformed  into  epidermis. 

[March  6, 1871,  Dr.  B,  Soward  presented,  at  the  meeting  of  the 

New  York  County  Medical  Society,  a  case  in  which,  after  skin-grafting, 

cicatrization  had  progressed  for  a  time,  then  seemed  to  be  arrested ; 

whereupon  he  grafted  small  portions  of  the  biceps  mitscle  and  thus 
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induoed  a  continuanoe  of  the  doatrization*  The  question  was  raised, 
whether  the  renewed  activity  was  not  due  to  the  previous  skin  gnit' 
ing.  Dr.  Siein  stated  that  he  had  aroused  these  old  ulcers  by  sprin- 
kling epidermic  scales  over  their  surface.] 

Regarding  constitutional  treatment,  we  can  accomplish  scarcely 
any  thing  with  internal  remedies  in  preventing  or  cutting  short  the  sub- 
sequent fever.  Still,  certain  dietetic  rules  are  necessary.  After  the  in- 
jury, the  patient  should  not  overload  his  stomach,  but,  as  long  as  he 
has  fever,  must  live  on  low  diet.  This  he  usually  does  spontaneously, 
as  fever  patients  rarely  have  any  appetite ;  but,  even  after  subsidence 
of  the  fever,  the  patient  should  not  live  too  high,  but  only  eat  as  much 
as  he  can  digest,  while  lying  in  bed  or  confined  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
has  no  exercise.  If  the  fever  be  high,  and  the  patient  desires  some 
change  of  drink  £rom  cold  water,  which  is  generaUy  preferred  by  fever 
patients,  you  may  order  add  drinks,  as  lemonade  or  some  medicinal 
substance;  the  patients  soon  grow  tired  of  the  ordinary  lemonade; 
they  bear  phosphoric  or  muiiatio  acid  in  water  with  £ruit-juice,  rasp- 
berry-vinegar in  water,  apple  boiled  in  water,  toast-water  (infusion 
of  toasted  bread  with  some  lemon-juice  and  sugar) ;  some  patients 
prefer  almond-mucilage,  water-ice  dissolved  in  water,  oatmeal  gruel, 
barley-water,  eta  We  may  give  the  taste  of  the  patient  full  play ; 
but  it  is  well  for  you  to  attend  to  such  things  yoursel£  The  physi- 
cian should  know  as  much  about  the  cellar  and  kitchen  as  about  the 
apothecary-shop,  and  it  is  even  well  for  him  to  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  gourmand. 


LECTURB  IX. 

Combinati<m  of  Healing  bj  Flnt  and  Seoond  Intention.— Union  of  Grannlation  Sorfkoea. 
Healing  under  «  Scab.— Granulation  Dlaeasea.— The  Cicatrix  in  Variona  Tiaanea ;  in 
Mnaole ;  in  Nerve ;  ita  Knobby  Proliferation ;  in  Yeaaela.— Organization  of  the 
Thrombua.— Arterial  CoUateral  Cironlation. 

To-DAT  I  have  first  simply  to  add  a  few  words  about  certain  de* 
viations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  healing,  which  occur  so  firequently 
that  they  must  very  often  be  counted  as  normal ;  at  all  events,  as  very 
frequent. 

It  is  not  at  all  unfrequent  for  the  two  forms  of  healing  above  de- 
scribed, by  first  and  second  intention,  to  combine  in  the  same  wound. 
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For  instance,  you  unite  a  wound  completely,  and  may  sometimes  ob- 
serve that  at  some  places  there  is  healing  by  the  first  intention,  while 
at  others,  after  removal  of  the  sutures,  the  wound  gapes,  and  subse- 
quently heals  by  suppuration* 

In  the  same  way  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  deep  part 
of  the  wound  heals  by  first  intention,  while  after  removing  the  sutures 
tiie  cutaneous  edges  separate,  and  afterward  heal  by  suppuration; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cutaneous  surface  unites  by  first  intention, 
while  pus  oozes  up  from  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  the  cutaneous 
edges,  which  have  become  adherent,  again  partially  separate.  These 
two  latter  cases  occur  particularly  in  amputation-stumps  of  the  ex- 
tremities, when  the  wound  is  united  by  sutive. 

"Why,  in  such  cases,  even  perfectly  smooth  incised  wounds  do  not 
always  heal,  can  scarcely  be  certainly  decided  in  every  special  case. 
However,  when  you  consider  how  complicated  the  conditions  of  this 
process,  how  much  they  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  injured  tissue, 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  on  the  tension  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  their  more  or  less  perfect  apposition,  on  rest  of  the  parts, 
on  the  cleanliness  of  all  instruments  and  dressings  employed,  on  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  and,  finally,  on  many  things  that  we  do 
not  exactly  understand,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  such  disturb- 
ances occur  in  the  process  of  healing,  and  would  be  delighted  if  noth- 
ing worse  could  happen  to  the  patient  than  failure  of  healing  by  the 
first  intention,  which,  in  simple  incised  wounds,  except  in  plastic  opera- 
tions, is  really  only  important  from  the  time  lost.  The  histological 
conditions,  when  a  woimd  at  first  closed  subsequently  opens  partly  or 
entirely,  may  be  readily  understood  finom  the  description  I  have  given 
you ;  the  whole  difference  in  the  healing  is  essentially  that  the  inflam- 
matory new  formation  in  the  one  case  is  transformed  directly  to  con- 
nective tissue,  and  in  the  other  case  must  pass  through  the  stage  of 
granulation  tissue. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  wounds, 
which  consists  in  the  direct  union  of  two  adjacent  granulating  sur- 
faces. This  mode  of  healing,  which  you  may  call  healing  by  the  third 
intention,  is  unfortunately  very  rare.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident : 
pus  is  constantly  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  granulations,  and 
while  this  goes  on  the  surfaces  are  only  apparently  in  contact,  for 
there  is  pus  between  them.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  we  may,  by  press- 
ing the  two  granulation  surfaces  together,  prevent  the  further  formation 
of  pus,  and  then  the  two  surfaces  may  adhere ;  we  accomplish  this  by 
drawing  the  flaps  of  the  woimd  firmly  together  with  good  adhesive 
plaster,  or  by  the  application  of  secondary  sutures,  for  which  it  is  well 
to  employ  wire.     Unfortunately,  the  attempt  to  hasten  the  cure  bv 
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these  means  so  rarely  suooeeds,  that  they  are  only  exceptionally  em- 
ployed. The  best  results  are  obtained  from  secondary  sutures  when, 
six  or  seven  days  after  the  injury,  they  are  applied  about  four  or  five 
lines  from  the  edge  of  the  woimd,  because  the  tissue  is  then  more 
dense  and  firm,  and  the  sutures  cut  through  less  quickly. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  healing,  viz.,  healing  of  a  superficial 
wound  under  a  scab.  This  only  occurs  frequently  in  small  wounds, 
that  secrete  but  little  pus,  for  in  these  alone  does  the  pus  dry  on  the 
wound  to  a  firmly-attached  scab ;  in  profuse  suppuration  it  is  true  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  pus  may  dry  by  evaporation  of  the  watery 
portion,  but,  while  new  pus  is  constantly  being  secreted  under  it,  it 
cannot  form  an  adherent,  consistent  scab.  When  such  a  scab  has 
formed,  the  granulation  tissue  develops  to  only  a  very  small  amount  un- 
der it ;  perhaps  because  on  account  of  the  slight  pressure  of  the  scab,  the 
granulation  tissue  is  less  mucous,  so  that  the  epidermis  can  more 
readily  regenerate  under  the  scab ;  such  a  small  wound  may  be  wholly 
cicatrized  when  the  scab  fieills. 


The  granulation  surface  may  assume  a  totally  different  appearance 
from  that  above  described,  especially  in  large  wounds.  There  are 
certain  diseases  of  the  granulations^  whose  marked  forms  I  shall 
briefly  sketch  for  you,  although  the  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  you 
will  only  learn  them  frx>m  individual  observation.  We  may  divide 
granulation  surfaces  as  follows : 

1.  Proliferating  fungous  granulations.  The  expression  "  fungous  ^ 
means  nothing  more  than  ^'  spongy ; ''  hence  by  fungous  granulationa 
we  mean  those  that  rise  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  he  over  the 
edges  of  the  woimd,  like  fungus  or  sponge.  They  are  usually  very 
soft ;  the  pus  secreted  is  mucous,  glairy,  tenacious ;  it  contains  fewer 
cells  than  good  pus,  and  most  of  the  pus-cells,  like  granulation-cells,  are 
filled  with  numerous  fat-globules  and  mucous  material,  which  is  also 
more  abundant  than  normal  as  intercellular  substance ;  and  in  (be^e 
granulations  JRincyieisch  also  discovered  collections  of  Virrh^yuPa 
mucous  tissue,  fiilly  developed.  The  development  of  vessels  may  be 
very  prolific ;  the  fragile  tissue  often  bleeds  on  the  slightest  touch ; 
occasionally  the  granulations  are  of  a  very  dark  blue.  In  ofhcr  cases 
the  development  of  vessels  is  very  scanty,  often  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  sur£a.ce  is  light  red,  or  in  spots  has  even  a  yellowi<^^  gelatinous 
appearance,  in  very  anaemic  persons,  often  also  in  younrf  children  and 
very  old  persons.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  development  of  such 
proliferating  granulations  is  any  local  impediment  to  the  healing  of 
the  wound,  such  as  rigidity  of  the  surrounding  skin,  so  that  the  con 
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traction  of  the  cioatrix  is  difficult;  a  foreign  body  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tubular  granulating  wound  (a  fistula) ;  this  abnormal  proliferation  is 
also  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  large  wounds,  which  can  only  contract 
slowly ;  it  appears  as  if  the  activity  of  the  tissue  was  occasionally  ex- 
hausted, and  no  longer  capable  of  continuing  the  requisite  condensar 
tion  and  cicatrization,  so  that  it  only  produces  relaxed,  spongy  grranu- 
lations.  As  long  as  there  are  granulations  of  the  above  character, 
rising  above  the  edges  of  the  skin,  cicatrization  does  not  usually  pro- 
gress. The  wound  would  probably  heal,  but  not  for  a  very  long  time. 
We  have  plenty  of  remedies  for  hastening  the  healing  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  these  are  especially  caustics,  by  which  we  partly  destroy 
the  granulation  surface,  and  thus  excite  a  stronger  grovrth  from  the 
depth.  At  first  you  may  cauterize  the  granulating  surface  daily,  es- 
pecially along  the  edges,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  whereupon  a  white 
slough  will  quickly  form,  which  will  become  detached  in  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  or  even  sooner;  repeat  this  cauterization  as  re- 
quired, till  the  granulating  surface  is  even.  Another  very  good  rem- 
edy is  sprinkling  the  wound  with  powdered  red  precipitate  of  mercury 
(hydrar.  oxyd.  rubrum),  which  also  should  be  repeated  daily,  to  im- 
prove the  granulating  sur&ce.  Compression  with  adhesive  plasters 
also  acts  very  well  occasionally.  If  the  granulations  be  exceedingly 
dense  and  large,  we  often  may  succeed  soonest  by  cutting  some  of 
them  off  with  the  scissors;  the  consequent  haemorrhage  is  readily 
arrested  by  applying  charpie.  Where  the  proliferation  is  less,  as- 
tringent lotions,  such  as  decoction  of  oak-bark,  cinchona-bark,  lead- 
water,  etc.,  may  answer  to  excite  the  sluggish  cicatrization. 

2.  By  erethUic  granvlationa  we  mean  those  characterized  by  great 
pain  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  they  are  usually  very  proliferant 
granulations,  which  readily  bleed;  it  is  a  very  rare  condition.  In 
excessive  erethism  of  the  granulations,  they  are  so  sensitive  that  they 
cannot  endure  the  slightest  touch  or  any  dressing ;  a  less  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  granulations  is  not  so  rare.  On  what  it  depends,  is  not 
very  certain ;  granulation  tissue  itself  has  no  nerves ;  in  most  cases 
touching  it  causes  no  sensation,  only  the  conduction  of  the  pressure  to 
the  subjacent  nerves  causes  sensation.  In  the  above  excessive  sensibil- 
ity, probably  the  ends  of  the  nerves  at  the  floor  of  the  wound  are  degen- 
erated in  a  peculiar  manner ;  perhaps  there  are  miniature  thickenings 
of  the  finest  nerve-ends,  like  those  that  we  shall  hereafter  see  on  laige 
nerve-trunks.  It  would  be  a  thankworthy  task  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  question.  We  occasionally  observe  similar  condi- 
tions in  the  cicatrices  in  laige  nerves,  and  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter. 
For  this  very  painful  sensitiveness,  which  not  only  interferes  with 
healing,  but  greatly  worries  the  patient,  you  may  first  try  soothing 
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ointments,  almond-oil,  spermaoeti-ointmenti  or  simple  cataplasms  of 
boiled  oatmeal  or  linseed-meal,  or  warm-water  compresses.  The  nar» 
cotic  compresses  or  cataplasms,  made  with  the  addition  of  belladonna 
or  hyoscyamus-leaves,  are  of  little  benefit.  If  these  applications  do 
not  answer,  do  not  delay  destroying  the  entire  granulating  surface,  or 
at  least.the  painful  part,  with  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potash, 
or  the  hot  iron),  with  the  patient  anaesthetized,  or  else  excising  the 
entire  sur&ce  with  the  knife.  If  the  great  painfulness  be  due  to  hys- 
teria, ansemia,  etc.,  you  will  not  attain  much  by  any  local  remedies, 
but  should  try  to  assuage  the  general  irritability  by  internal  remedies, 
such  as  valerian,  assafcetida,  iron,  quinine,  warm  baths,  eta 

3.  In  lai^  wounds,  especially  in  fistula  granulations,  a  yellow  rind 
sometimes  forms  on  part  of  the  granulation  surfiEuse,  which  may  be 
readily  detached,  and  on  careful  examination  is  found  to  consist  of  pus 
cells,  yeiy  firmly  attached  together.  Although  I  have  sometimes 
found  coagulating  filaments  between  the  cells,  they  do  not  always 
occur,  hence  we  must  suppose  that  the  cell-body,  the  protoplasm  itself 
is  transformed  into  fibrine,  as  occurs  in  true  croup,  and  especially  in  the 
formation  of  fibrinous  deposits  on  serous  membranes.  Here  there  is 
also  a  croup  of  the  granulations.  The  croupous  membrane  reforms 
even  a  few  hours  after  its  removal,  and  this  is  repeated  for  several 
days,  till  it  either  disappears  spontaneously,  or  finally  ceases  on  cau- 
terization of  the  affected  part  Very  similar  white  spots  are  occasion- 
ally found  on  larger  granulation  surfaces,  which  are  probably  not 
caused  by  fibrinous  deposits,  but  by  local  obstruction  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Under  peculiar,  unfiEivorable  conditions,  both  states  may  re- 
sult in  destruction  of  the  granulations,  in  a  true  diphtheria  of  the 
wound,  which  we  shall  hereafter  treat  of  as  hospital  gangrene.  For- 
tunately, however,  it  rarely  goes  on  to  this  disease,  but  the  state  of 
the  wound  improves  again  after  a  time,  and  the  recovery  takes  the 
usual  course. 

If  disease  of  the  granulatmg  surface  be  accompanied  by  swelling, 
great  pain,  and  fever,  we  have  a  true  acute  inflammation  of  the  wound; 
then  the  mucous  granulation  substance  sometimes  coagulates  through- 
out to  a  fibrinous  mass ;  the  wound-surface  looks  yellow  and  greasy. 
I  shall  treat  of  the  causes  of  these  secondary  inflammations  under  the 
head  of  contused  wounds.  Usually  the  croupous  inflammation,  which 
has  affected  part  or  the  entire  suriiace  of  a  wound,  ends  in  sloughing 
of  the  diseased  granulations,  whereupon  new  granulations  spring  from 
the  depths. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  perfectly  local,  superficial,  and  inter- 
stitial deposit  of  fibrine  strongly  supports  the  view  that  Vtrchow 
has  proposed  for  croupous  processes  generally.    It  was  formerly  sup- 
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posed  that  in  all  inflammatoiy  croupous  process,  especially  in  the 
Qrdlnary  form  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  the 
blood  was  over-rich  in  fibrine ;  that  there  was  a  fibrinous  crasis  in  the 
blood,  as  a  result  of  which,  the  excessive  fibrine  escaping  from  the 
capillaries,  coagulates  partly  on,  partly  in,  the  inflamed  surface,  and 
so  led  to  the  formation  of  these  pseudomembranous  deposits.  7Vr> 
chow,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  the  idea  that,  by  the  inflammatory 
process,  the  tissue  may  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  cause  coagulation 
of  the  fibrinous  solution  infiltrating  it.  I  cannot  here  enter  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  various  grounds  on  which  Yirchovo  bases  this  view, 
but  shall  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  in  question 
(of  fibrinous  exudation  on  the  granulating  surface),  at  least  there  can 
be  no  rapidly  coming  and  evanescent  fibrous  crasis  of  the  blood ;  but 
evidently  it  is  a  local  process  which  may  readily  be  removed  by  local 
remedies.  According  to  the  repeatedly-mentioned  observations  of 
A»  Schmidt,  we  may  infer  that  in  certain  quantitative  and  qualitative 
irritations  of  the  tissue,  more  fibrogenous  tissue  than  usual  escapes 
firom  the  capillaries.  Vtrchow  had  even  previously  called  attention 
to  the  £act  that,  firom  repeated  irritation,  simple  serous  exudation  may 
become  fibrinous  or  croupous.  If  you  apply  a  spanish-fly  blister  to 
the  skin,  a  vesicle  filled  with  serous  fluid  forms — ^the  superficial  layer 
behig  lifted  from  the  rete  mucosum  by  the  rapidly-forming  serous  exu- 
dation ;  if  we  remove  the  vesicle  and  reapply  the  blister,  in  many 
cases  after  a  few  hours  we  shall  find  the  surface  covered  with  a  fibrin- 
ous layer,  which  contains  innumerable  newly-formed  cells ;  indeed,  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  We  may  attain  the  same  result  by 
applying  the  plaster  to  skin  already  inflamed,  or  to  a  young  cicatrix. 

The  treatment  of  croupous  inflammation  of  the  granulations  is 
purely  local ;  we  should  carefully  seek  for  any  causes  of  new  irrita- 
tion, and  try  to  remove  them.  Daily  remove  the  fibrinous  rinds,  and 
cauterize  the  exposed  surface  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  paint  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  you  will  soon  see  this  abnormal  state  of  the 
granulating  surface  disappear. 

4^  Besides  the  above  diseases  of  the  granulations,  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  state  of  perfect  relaxation  and  collapse,  in  which  they  pre- 
sent an  even,  red,  smooth,  shiny  surface,  firom  which,  the  nodular, 
granular  appearance  has  entirely  disappeared,  and,  instead  of  pus,  a 
thin  watery  serum,  is  secreted.  This  state  almost  always  occurs  in 
the  granulations  at  the  end  of  life ;  as  already  mentioned,  you  always 
find  it  in  the  cadaver. 

It  is  still  necessary  to  add  something  about  the  cicatrices,  con- 
oeming  certain  subsequent  changes  in  them,  their  proliferation  and 
their  shape  in  different  tissues. 
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Linear  cicatrices  of  wounds,  that  have  healed  by  first  intention, 
rarely  undergo  subsequent  degeneration.  Large,  broad  cicatrices, 
especially  when  they  lie  immediately  on  the  bone,  often  open  again ; 
the  epidermis,  which  is  tender  at  first,  being  torn  off  by  motion  or  by 
the  least  blow  or  friction,  and  there  is  superficial  atrophy,  an  excoriar 
tion  of  the  cicatrix.  Sometimes  the  young  epidermis  is  elevated  like 
a  vesicle,  by  exudation  from  the  vessels  of  the  cicatrix;  there  may 
also  be  some  haemorrhage,  so  that  the  vesicle  will  be  filled  with  bloody 
serunu  Then,  after  removing  the  vesicle,  you  have  an  excoriation,  as 
after  simple  rubbing  off  of  epidermis.  This  opening  of  the  cicatrix, 
if  often  repeated,  may  prove  very  annoying  to  the  patient.  You  pre- 
vent this  most  readily  by  causing  the  patient  to  protect  the  young 
cicatrix  for  a  time  with  wadding  or  a  bandage.  If  the  excoriation 
nas  taken  place,  apply  only  mild  dressings :  oil,  glycerine,  zino-salve, 
etc.,  or  emplastrum  cerussa.  In  these  cases,  irritating  salves  enlaige 
the  wound,  and  consequently  should  be  avoided. 

If  the  granulating  surface  be  once  perfectly  covered  with  epider- 
mis, as  already  stated,  the  retrogressive  changes  to  solid  connective 
tissue  take  place  in  the  cicatrix,  and  it  atrophies.  But  in  rare  cases 
the  cicatrix  grows  independently,  and  develops  to  a  firm  connective- 
tissue  tumor.  This  is  seen  almost  exclusively  in  small  woimds  that 
have  long  suppurated  and  been  covered  with  spongy  granulations, 
over  which  the  epidermis  formed  exceptionally.  You  know  it  is  the 
custom  to  pierce  the  ear-lobes  of  little  girls,  so  that  they  may  subs^ 
quently  wear  ear-rings.  This  little  operation  is  done  with  a  coarse 
needle  by  the  mother  or  the  jeweller,  and  a  small  catering  is  at  once 
introduced  through  the  fresh  puncture.  As  a  rule,  this  puncture  soon 
heals — ^the  ring  preventing  the  closure  of  the  opening.  But  in  other 
cases  there  are  active  inflammation  and  suppuration ;  indeed,  if  the 
suppuration  continue,  the  ring  may  cut  downward  through  the  lobe ; 
granulations  develop  at  the  openings  of  entrance  and  exit ;  finally, 
the  trial  is  given  up,  and  the  ring  removed ;  then  the  opening  often 
heals  quickly.  In  other  cases  the  granulations  cicatrize,  the  cicatrix 
continues  to  grow,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  small 
connective-tissue  tumors,  small  fibroids,  form.  These  look  like  a  thick 
shiri-button  drawn  through  the  hole  of  the  ear,  and  they  grow  inde- 
pendently like  a  tumor.  If  you  examine  these  tumors,  on  section 
you  find  them  of  pure  white  tendinous  appearance,  like  the  doatrix 
itsel£  Microscopically  the  tissue  is  found  to  consist  of  connective 
tissue  with  numerous  cells ;  it  is  simply  a  proliferation,  an  hypertrophy 
of  the  cicatrix.  I  have  seen  this  twice  in  the  ear ;  another  case  is 
mentioned  by  Dieffenhdch  in  his  operative  surgery.  I  once  saw 
similar  tumors  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  they  had  formed  at  the 
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openings  made  for  a  seton ;  thej  were  about  the  size  of  a  borse- 
chestnut.  Tbej  sbould  be  carefully  removed  with  the  knife,  and  anj^ 
subsequent  granulations  kept  in  subjection  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

[The  translator  has  seen  the  above  tumors  on  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
seyeral  times;  in  all  but  two  instances  they  occurred  in  mulatto 
females;  in  one  case  the  tumor  had  returned  after  a  previous  re 
movaL] 

In  the  above  description  of  the  formation  of  granulations  and  cica- 
trices, for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  only  referred  to  the  process 
as  it  is  found  in  connective  tissue,  but  must  now  speak  of  it  as  it 
occurs  in  cicatrization  of  other  tissues. 

The  cicatrix  in  muscle  is  at  first  almost  entirely  connective  tissue ; 

Fxo.lS. 


cicatrix  from  the  upper  Hp  of  a  Aog.  a,  connective  tissue  of  the  cicatrix.  The  divided  mnncDlar 
fibre*  are  here  atrophied  for  a  ihort  distance,  and  terminate  in  a  conical  shape.  Masnl- 
fled  800  diameters.  ^  '^ 

in  the  ends  of  the  muscular  fibres  there  is  at  first  destruction,  then  at 
a  certain  boundaxy  a  collection  of  nuclei ;  then  there  is  rounding  off 
of  the  fibres,  sometimes  club-shaped,  sometimes  of  more  conical  form, 
and  the  stumps  of  the  muscular  fibres  unite  with  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  cicatrix  just  as  they  do  with  the  tendons ;  the  muscle  cicatrix 
becomes  an  inscriptio  tendinea.  I  myself  have  only  observed  them  in 
wounds  of  muscle  that  had  healed  by  first  intention,  and  have  never 
there  seen  any  thing  that  I  could  decide  was  a  new  formation  of  mus- 
cular tissua  In  suppurating  ends  of  muscle,  0,  Weber  has  witnessed  a 
slight  formation  of  new  muscle ;  this  appears  to  occur  chiefly  in  for- 
mation of  granulations  on  ihuscle  and  in  certain  tumors. 

Weber  is  of  the  opinion  that  young  muscular  fibres  typically  form 
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from  the  oells  of  old  ones,  but  considers  it  impossible  to  prove  that  no 
muscular  cells  originate  from  other  young  cells.  As  a  result  of  his 
examination  of  old  muscular  cicatrices,  he  also  maintains  that  the  re- 
generation continues  a  long  time,  and  in  most  cases  is  more  complete 
than  is  generally  supposed     Madovoeky  has  affirmed  the  metamor- 

Fio.19. 


Bndf  of  divided  mascnkr  fibres  fVom  the  blcepe  mnscle  of  t  rabbit  elgbt  days  tftar  the  i^Jnnr ; 
abe^  old  mascnlar  fibres;  a,  the  contraciile  sabstance  rolled  up  and  balled  together:  the 
same  way  In  the  bundle  abore  d  ;  the  same  with  the  eareolemma  drawn  oat  to  a  point ;  «, 
into  the  pointed  oomet-shaped  eareolemma  tabe  extends  a  series  of  yoong  mnscnlar  nndel, 
between  which  there  is  rery  delicate  traasrersly  striated  sabstance;  «,  the  same  with 
yoang,  free  muscle-cells ;  f,  two  young  ribbon-like  muscular  filaments ;  g^  the  same  of  Tail« 
ous  size  isolated.    Magnified  460  diametere;  after  0,  Wtber. 

phosis  of  wandering  cells  to  muscle-cells ;  but  I  consider  the  dnndbar 
method  employed  by  him  as  insufficient  to  prove  this  assertion.  [Cin* 
nabar  or  vermilion  injected  into  the  blood  is  taken  up  by  white  oar" 
pusdes,  and  may  afterward  be  discovered  on  inflamed  tissue,] 

Ouasenbauer  has  shown  that,  after  injury,  the  muscular  filaments 
usually  break  down  into  flakes,  and  then  new  young  muscle-cells 
form,  after  the  tjrpe  of  embryonal  development,  fix>m  the  ceUs  con* 
tained  in  the  old  musde-filaments ;  the  amount  of  the  new  formatioii 
depends  on  the  quality  and  duration  of  the  irritation. 

If  a  nerve  be  divided,  its  ends  separate,  from  their  elasticity,  they 
swell  slightly,  and  subsequently  imite  by  development  of  a  new  forma- 
tion of  true  nerve-tissue,  so  that  the  nerve  is  again  capable  of  oonduo- 
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tion  through  the  cicatruc  In  large  superficial  cicatrices^  new  nerves 
develop ;  when  jou  have  excised  portions  of  skin  and  have  brought  to- 
gether and  united  parts  lying  at  a  distance,  new  nerves  grow  through 
the  cicatrix  and  perfect  power  of  conduction  comes  after  a  time,  as 
may  be  often  observed  in  plastic  operations.     These  facts  are  vexy 

Fm.  80. 


Begraerattre  prooe«et  in  tnuuyenely-striated  mascular  fibres  after  inlury.    Magnified  about  600, 

after  Gttnenbauer, 

remaricable,  and  physiologically  are  still  entirely  inexplicable.  Just 
think  how  wonderful  that  these  nerve-filaments,  sensory  and  motor, 
should  find  each  other  in  the  new  adhesion,  and  that  even,  as  we  must 
suppose,  the  stumps  of  the  primitive  fibres  should  unite  as  they  had 
been  united,  so  that  correct  conduction  and  localization  might  result 
as  they  ac^ally  do  I  We  cannot  here  go  more,  exactly  into  this  sub- 
ject. I  will  only  mention  that  the  more  minute  process,  which  has 
been  very  carefully  followed  by  Schiff\  HjeU^  and  others,  is  generally 
%8  follows :  first,  in  the  stump  of  the  nerve  there  is  a  destruction  of 
the  nerve-sheath,  possibly  also  of  the  axis  cylinder  to  a  certain  extent ; 
at  the  same  time  in  the  neurilemma  there  is  a  oollectiou  of  cells, 
which  proceeds  to  the  development  of  spindle-shaped  cells  in  the  sub* 
stance  lying  between  the  ends  of  the  nerve,  and  extending  into  the 
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stump.  From  tbese  cells,  just  as  in  the  embryo,  new  nerve-fibrillss 
develop  upward  and  downward ;  the  filaments,  which  are  at  first  very 
pale,  subsequently  acquire  a  sheath,  and  then  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  nerv^filaments. 

Fio.  SI.  Fio.  ss. 


Regeneration  of  nerves.  Fig.  81,  from  a  rabbit  fifteen  days  after  diyislon ;  voong  spindle-cells 
lu  the  end  of  the  nenre  developed  from  the  connective  tiasue  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  neurilemma.  Fig.  8S,  from  the  frog  ten  weeks  after  division  development  of 
joong  nerve-cells  firom  the  splndle-cells.    Magnified  800  diameters,  after  ^feU. 

The  most  recent  investigations  as  to  the  significance  of  wandering 
cells  in  new  formation  of  tissue,  as  well  as  the  special  studies  over 
the  formation  of  nerves  in  portions  of  tadpoles'  tails  regenerated  after 
injury,  have  made  me  doubt  the  former  view,  that  young  regenerated 
nerve-filaments  were  composed  of  spindle-cells.  It  seems  to  me  much' 
more  probable  that  the  divided  axis  cylinders  grow  out  into  young 
nerve-filaments,  and  that  the  elongated  spindle-cells,  which  undoubt- 
edly exist  in  the  nerve-callus  in  certain  stages,  either  belong  to  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  neurilemma  or  are  detached  portions  of  yoimg 
nerve-filaments  containing  nudeL 

In  the  human  being  the  regeneration  of  nerves  only  takes  place 
within  certain 'limits,  which,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  very  accurately  de- 
fined. The  complete  regeneration  of  large  nerve-trunks,  as  of  the 
sciatic  or  median  nerves,  does  not  occur,  nor  does  it  take  place  after 
excision  of  large  portions  of  nerve,  if  the  ends  remain,  say  three  or 
four  lines  apart.  Very  accurate  apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  nerve 
is  necessary,  for  apparently  the  transformation  of  the  newly-formed 
intermediate  substance  to  nerve-substance  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  the  nerve-stmnp,  although  there  are  different  opinions  about 
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the  mode  of  this  process ;  we  shall  see  similar  conditions  in  the  heal- 
ing of  broken  bones,  where  bonj  union  onlj  follows  accurate  coapta- 
tion of  the  fragments.  Now,  how  is  it  in  this  respect  with  brain  and 
spinal  tissue?  In  the  human  being  there  is  no  regeneration  here 
after  injury,  or  after  loss  of  substance  from  idiopathic  inflammation,  or 
at  least  not  sufficient  to  restore  the  power  of  conduction.  In  animals, 
indeed,  as  BrownrSequa/rd  has  shown  in  pigeons,  after  dividing  the 
spinal  marrow,  there  may  be  regeneration  with  disappearance  of  the 
paralysis,  which  has  of  course  occurred  in  all  parts  below  the  point  of 
division.  Unfortunately,  this  power  of  regeneration  of  nerves  decreases 
in  proportion  to  the  higher  development  of  the  vertebrate  animals, 
and  it  is  least  in  man.  As  is  known,  in  young  salamanders  whole 
extremities  grow  again  when  they  have  been  amputated.  What  a 
pity  this  is  not  so  in  man  I  However,  as  regards  the  nerves,  Nature 
occasionally  seems  to  make  a  fruitless  attempt  at  regeneration  ;  for 
quite  often  the  nerve-ends  in  amputation-stumps,  instead  of  simply 
cicatrizing,  develop  to  dub-shaped  nodules,  which  are  occasionally  ex- 
cessively painful,  and  require  subsequent  excision.  These  nodules  on 
the  nerves  consist  of  an  entanglement  of  the  primitive  nerve-filaments, 
which  develop  from  the  stump  of  the  nerve  as  if  they  would  grow  to 
meet  opposite  nerve-ends.  The  cicatrices  in  the  continuity  of  nerves 
also  are  sometimes  nodular  from  the  formation  of  convoluted  primitive 
filaments.  Such  small  nerve-tumors  (true  neuromata)  are  occasion- 
ally excessively  painful,  and  must  be  removed  with  the  knife.  But 
there  are  also  traumatic  neuromata,  which  are  not  at  all  painful,  as  I 
have  seen  in  old  amputation-stumps.  In  general,  these  proliferations 
of  nerve-cicatrices  are  to  be  compared  with  the  previously-mentioned 
hypertrophy  of  connective -tissue  cicatrices,  and  with  proliferating 
bone,  which,  although  rarely,  is  formed  in  great  excess  in  the  healing 
of  broken  bones. 

The  process  of  healing  after  injury  of  great,  vessels,  especially  of 
arterial  trunks,  has  been  carefully  determined  by  experiment.  If  a 
Large  artery  be  Ugated  in  an  amputation  or  for  disease  in  its  continu- 
ity, as  the  ligature  is  drawn  tight,  the  tunica  intima  is  ruptured,  and 
the  tunica  muscularis  and  adventitia  are  so  constricted  that  their  inner 
surfieuses  folded  up  lie  in  exact  apposition.  You  may  satisfy  yourselves 
of  the  frequent  although  not  necessarily  universal  rupture  of  the  in- 
ternal tunic,  by  ligating  a  large  arterial  trunk  in  the  cadaver,  for  you 
not  unfr^uently  experience  a  slight  grating  or  crackling  under  the 
finger  when  tightening  the  ligature ;  you  may  also  see  it  on  cutting 
open  a  ligated  artery  after  detachment  of  the  ligature.  From  the 
point  of  ligation  to  the  next  branch  leaving  the  artery,  both  at  the  cen- 
tral and  peripheral  ends,  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  fills  with  coagulated 
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NoAalar  nerve-tenninttioDB  In  an  old  tmpatatlon-«tnmp  of  the  trm.  From  t  preparation  In 
the  Anatomical  Maseam  at  Bonn.  Copied  after  JFronep, ''  Sargical  Clopperplates/*  Bd.  I., 
Tat  118. 

blood,  the  so-called  thrombus  (from  6  ^pajjiffo^j  the  blood-dot).  The 
enveloping  ligature  kills  the  enclosed  tissue,  which  gradually  breaks 
down  into  pus,  and  when  this  process  is  completed  the  ligature  falls, 
or,  as  we  technically  express  it, "  the  ligature  has  cut  through,"  ^*  comes 
away."  When  this  has  taken  place,  the  calibre  of  the  artery  must  be 
permanently  and  certainly  closed,  or  there  will  at  once  be  another 
haemorrhage.  Under  unfavorable  circumstances  it  may  certainly  happen, 
in  small  as  well  as  in  arteries  of  medium  or  large  size,  that  the  ligature 
outs  through  too  soon,  and  then  dangerous,  sudden  secondary  hasmor- 
rhage  occurs.  We  may  foresee  this  if  the  wall  of  the  artery  was  dis- 
eased ;  often  calcified  arteries  cannot  be  ligated,  as  the  ligature  does 
not  compress  them  or  cuts  through  them  at  once ;  sometimes  the  ax^ 
tery  is  softened  (as,  for  instance,  when  part  of  its  course  has  been 
through  the  wall  of  a  large  abscess)  so  that  on  ligation  the  ligature 
cuts  through  and'  must  be  applied  farther  up.  But  unfortunately,  in 
perfectly  healthy  subjects,  as  I  found  in  the  last  war,  haemorrhages 
too  often  occur  from  the  point  of  ligation  of  large  arteries,  where 
carefully-applied  ligatures  cut  through  before  the  organic  closure  was 
firm  enough  to  resist  the  current  of  blood ;  this  greatly  impairs  the 
value  of  such  operations,  which  are  often  temporarily  necessary  to 
save  the  patient's  life. 
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Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
end  of  the  vessel  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  till  the  firm  closure, 
experiments  on  animals  and  accidental  observations  ^iq,  s4. 

on  man  have  given  the  following :  the  blood-clot  at 
first  lying  loose  in  the  vessel  gradually  becomes  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  con- 
stantly grows  harder,  but  still  remains  red  for  a  long 
time ;  it  does  not  lose  its  color  for  weeks  or  months, 
and  then  does  so  first  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  rest 
of  it  still  retains  a  slight  yellowish  tinge.  After  the 
detachment  of  the  ligature,  the  thrombus  is  so  hard 
and  so  firmly  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
that  the  calibre  is  entirely  closed.  The  preparation 
(Fig.  22)  shows  you  the  thrombus  formation  in  an 
artery  after  ligation  in  the  continuity;  the  lower 
thrombus  reaches  to  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
first  branch,  the  upper  one  not  so  far ;  the  former  is 
the  rule  as  laid  down  in  most  books,  the  latter  is  a    .  .  .    .^ 

__         .  -  „  .  Artery  llgated  In  the 

not  uncommon  exception.  Plugging  of  the  artery  continuity.  Tbrom- 
byablood-clot,whichbecomesfirm,  is,  however,  only  ^^  ' 
a  provisional  state,  for  the  thrombus  does  not  remain  so  for  all  future 
time,  but  the  cicatricial  tissue  shrinks  and  atrophies ;  this  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  months  and  years,  at  which  time  the  closure  of  the 
artery  at  the  point  of  division  has  become  solid  by  adhesion  of  the 
walls  of  the  vesseL  If  you  examine  such  an  artery  a  few  months  after 
the  ligation,  you  find  nothing  of  the  thrombus ;  but  the  artery  termi- 
nates in  a  conical  point  of  cicatricial  connective. 

The  above  dianges,  which  we  may  follow  with  the  naked  eye, 
show  that  in  the  blood-dot  there  is  a  change  which  essentially  consists 
in  its  increasing  firmness  and  coherence  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel ;  we 
shall  now  study  with  the  microscope  on  what  this  transformation  of 
the  blood-clot  depends.  If  you  examine  the  recent  blood-clot,  you 
find  it  to  consist  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  a  few  colorless  blood-cells, 
and  of  fine  filaments  and  coagulated  fibrine,  arranged  in  irregular  net- 
work. If  you  take  a  thrombus  two  days  after  the  ligation  of  a  small 
or  medium-sized  artery,  it  is  firmer  than  at  first,  and  is  broken  up  with 
difficulty ;  the  red  blood-cells  are  little  changed,  the  white  ones  are 
greatly  increased ;  they  have  sometimes  two  and  three  nuclei  as  pre- 
viously, sometimes  single  pale,  oval  nuclei  with  nucleoli;  some  of 
these  xyella  are  almost  double  the  size  of  white  blood-cells.  The  fine 
filaments  of  Hie  fibrine  are  united  to  an  almost  homogeneous  mass, 
which  is  difficult  of  division.  If  you  again  examine  a  thrombus  six 
da^s  old,  the  red  blood-cells  have  almost  disappeared,  the  fibrine  is 
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more  firm  and  homogeneous,  and  even  more  difficult  to  separate  than 
previously ;  a  large  number  of  spindle-shaped  cells  with  oval  nuclei, 
showing  distinct  divisions,  appear.  From  the  above,  it  appears 
that  even  quite  earlj  a  number  of  living  cells  appear  in  the  blood* 
clot,  whose  further  development  will  be  seen  from  what  follows. 
Since  we  obtain  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  changes  in  the 
thrombus  and  its  relation  to  the  arterial  walls,  by  making  transverse 
sections  of  the  thrombosed  artery,  we  shall  proceed  to  do  this. 

This  preparation  shows  a  transverse  section  of  a  recent  throm- 
bus in  a  small  artery;  within,  the  delicate  mosaic  formed  by  the  crowded 

red  blood-corpuscles,  among  them  a 
^«*5.  few   round  white  blood-cells  (which 

have  been  rendered  visible  by  car- 
mine) ;  next  comes  the  tunica  intima, 
f  laid  together  in  regular  folds,  in 
which  the  blood-clot  clings ;  then  the 
tunica  muscularis;  then  the  tunica 
'  adventitia,  with  the  net-work  of  elas- 
tic fibres ;  to  the  right  some  adherent 
loose  connective  tissue.  The  next 
preparation  (Fig.  26)  is  the  transverse 
section  of  a  human  artery,  closed  with 
a  thrombus  for  six  days ;  we  see  no 

Transverse  section  of  a  fresh  thrombns.       „^^   ui^^j  ««n„  .    4.'U«.  ««v.:4.a  ^«a<.  -.«^ 

Magnified  aoo  diameters.  red  blooa-cells ;   the  White  ones  are 

greatly  increased,  mostly  round ;  but, 
in  the  tunica  adventitia  and  surrounding  connective  tissue,  there  has 
already  been  some  cell  infiltration.  If  we  now  examine  a  ten-day-old 
thrombus  from  a  large  muscular  artery  of  the  thigh  of  a  man  (Fig.  27, 
a),  we  find  it  already  containing  numerous  spindle-cells,  which  are  partly 
arranged  in  strise  (subsequently  vessels)  ;  the  intercellular  substance 
is  filamentary,  here  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid.  Finally,  there 
is  also  formation  of  blood-vessels  in  the  organized  thrombus,  as  you 
see  in  the  following  preparations  (Figs.  28  and  29). 

It  has  been  established,  by  the  investigations  of  O.  Webefj  that 
the  vessels  of  the  thrombus  communicate  partly  with  the  calibre  of 
the  thrombosed  vessel,  partly  with  its  vasa  vasorum. 

The  process  of  healing  in  transversely-divided  veins  appears  at 
the  first  glance  to  be  much  simpler  than  in  the  arteries ;  even  in  the 
large  veins  of  the  extremities,  the  divided  ends  fiedl  together,  and  ap- 
pear to  heal  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  blood  has  been  obstructed  at  the 
next  valve  above ;  at  these  valves  clots  form,  and  they  are  often  much 
larger  than  is  desirable ;  this  formation  of  clots  extending  toward  the 
heart  will  hereafter  occupy  our  earnest  attention.     But  I  have  of  late 
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obeenred  that  the  tunica  ihtima  of  the  divided  veiu  does  not  by  any 
means  so  fold  together  and  adhere,  but  that  here  also  there  is  a  doti 
although  a  small  one,  which  is  organized  like  the  arterial  thrombus. 

Fie.  se. 


Boction  of  t  thrombnt  six  dayi  old.   800  diAmeten. 
Fi«.  fr. 


Ttn-dMT<IUi  thrombas.  a.  Organized  thrombas;  5.  Tunica  intlmt;  c,  Tunica  mascalarii;  tf, 
■  Tunica  ad?entitia.    800  diamet«rB. 
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If  jou  draw  oonolusions  from  these  preparationSy  preseated  in  audi 
a  firagmentarj  way,  it  appears  that  in  the  clotted  blood  there  is  a  eel* 
lular  infiltration,  which  here  leads  to  development  of  connective  tissue ; 
in  short,  that  the  thrombus  becomes  organized.  The  thrombus  is  not 
a  permanent  tissue,  but  gradually  disappears  again,  or,  at  least,  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  a  fate  which  it  shares  with  many  new  formations 
resulting  firom  inflammation. 

Fio.  S8. 


3oinp.ete]j-orgiuilaed  fhrombiu  In  the  bmnan  arterte  tibUUis  poeUca.  a.  Thrombat  wiUi  res- 
sels,  perfectly  united  with  the  innermost  layer  of  the  intuna;  ft,  the  UmelkB  of  the  tunica 
Intima;  «,  the  tunica  mascnlaris,  traTereedoy  namerona  connecttve  tissne  and  elastic  ail- 
ments ;  (f,  Tonica  adyentitia.    Magnified  800  diameters.    After  BUkdjU^Kh, 

Peculiar  reasons  caused  me  to  investigate  more  accurately  the  or- 
ganization of  the  thrombus.  The  importance  of  this  process  is  rather 
extensive ;  a  point  on  which  you  cannot  at  present  judge  well,  but 
will  hereafter  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  fully,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  diseases  of  the  vessels. 

From  my  investigations  up  to  the  present  time,  I  do  not  think  I 
dare  retract  the  assertion  that  coagulated  fibrine  may^  by  aid  of  cells, 
be  transformed  into  connective-tissue  intercellular  substance,  although 
I  cannot  decide  whether  this  be  due  to  true  metamorphosis,  or  to  a 
gradual  substitution  of  cell  protoplasm  for  disappearing  fibrine.  Some 
have  attempted  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  cells,  which  appear  in  con- 
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stantly-increasiDg  numbers  in  the  thrombus,  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel ; 
the  arteries,  as  well  ajs  the  veins,  are  coated  with  a  lining  of  epithe- 
lium, which  to  some  extent  represents  the  innermost  lamella  of  the 
tunica  intinia.     These  epithelial  cells  and  the  nuclei  of  the  striated 

Fio.90. 


Lmifiiitadinal  section  of  the  lighted  end  of  the  cniral  arterj  of  a  doe,  fifty  days  after  ligation : 
the  thrombot  is  ii^6ct«d;  a  a,  tunica  intima  and  media ;  b  b^  tamca  adyentitia.  Mj^oifled 
40  diametera. 

lamellae  of  the  intima  have  been  claimed  a  priori  by  some  authors,  so 
that  they  could  let  new  cells  be  formed  from  them,  and  grow  into  the 
thrombus ;  in  his  last  work,  Thiersch  also  inclines  to  this  view.  I 
acknowledge  that  I  myself  formerfy  strongly  combated  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  blood  could  of  itself  become  organized  to  connective 
tissue  with  vessels ;  but  from  examinations  of  transverse  sections  of 
thrombosed  arteries,  I  am  satisfied  of  its  correctness.  After  having 
abandoned  the  idea  of  proliferation  of  stable  tissue-cells  in  inflanmia-  i 
tion,  we  can  no  longer  talk  of  a  proliferation  of  the  intima  in  the  old  \ 
sense.  But  whence  come,  then,  these  newly-formed  cells  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  originate  from  the  white  blood-cells,  which  have  been 


( 
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Fio.  80. 


} 


Portion  of  atitmsyerso  section  of  a  hnman  femoral  vein,  with  an  organised  Tascnlar  thrombna, 
18  daj8  after  ainpatatlon  of  the  thigh ;  a  a,  Tnnlca  intima :  d  ft,  media ;  c  e^  adTeniltla ;  d  d, 
enveloping  ceUnlar  tlMue :  Th,  organized  thromboa  with  Tesaele ;  the  layering  of  the 
flbrlne  ia  still  distinctly  risible  in  the  periphery  of  the  thrombas.  Magnified  100  diameters. 

partly  enclosed  in  the  thrombus,  partly  may  have  wandered  into  it, 
according  to  the  observations  of  FI  Hecklinghausen  and  Bubnoff. 
As  regards  the  red  blood-cells,  it  seems  that  they  gradually  unite  with 
the  coagulated  fibrine,  lose  their  shape,  "become  intercellular  substance, 
and  lose  their  coloring  matter,  which  is  separated  as  granules  or  crys* 
tals  of  hematoidin.  Little  as  we  know  whence  blood-cells  come,  and 
whither  they  go,  still  it  is  certain  that  the  white  cells  enter  the  blood 
from  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  that  they  enter  the  latter  from  the 
lymphatic  glands  or  connective  tissue  elsewhere ;  they  are  cells  thai 
originate  directly  from  connective-tissue  cells,  or  from  a  protoplasm 
analogous  to  connective  tissue.  Are  these  cells  still  viable  when  en- 
closed in  a  blood-clot  ?  After  coming  to  rest  here,  can  they  transfonii 
themselves  to  tissue  ?  It  is  impossible  to  affirm  or  deny  these 
questions  absolutely  ;  since  Buhnoff  has  shown  that  wandering  cells 
enter  the  thrombus,  and  may  there  continue  their  movements,  then* 
is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  the  white  blood-cells  (which  are 
identical  with  wandering  cells)  enclosed  in  the  thrombus,  on  coagula- 
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tion,  no  longer  move,  and  cannot  be  transformed  into  tissue.  Hith- 
erto there  have  been  no  investigations  as  to  whether  -wandering  cell? 
pass  through  the  walls  of  arteries  as  readily  as  through  those  of  veins, 
as  BvbnoJPs  investigations  only  refer  to  venous  thrombi.  Some  of 
my  investigations  in  this  direction  showed  me  that  minute  cinnabar 
granules  passed  through  the  carotid  of  a  dog  into  the  thrombus,  but 
I  oould  not  satisfy  myself  that  they  were  replaced  by  wandering  cells. 
So  at  present  it  is  uncertain  whence  the  numerous  wandering  cells  in 
an  organizing  arterial  thrombus  originate,  and  how  they  enter  there. 
Ihehaiuoffy  in  a  very  carefully-studied  work  that  has  lately  appeared, 
caDs  attention  to  the  &ct  that  a  great  portion  of  large  thrombi  are 
destroyed  by  disintegration.  This  is  very  true,  but  he  goes  too  fax 
when  he  entirely  denies  the  provisional  organization  of  the  thrombus, 
and  supposes  that  the  disintegration  of  the  dot  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  to  which  I  have 
called  attention  as  the  definite  termination  of  the  whole  process. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  are  re» 
quisite  for  the  blood-clot  to  become  organized.  It  is  an  absolute  law 
in  the  human  organism,  that  non-vascular  tissues,  which  are  nourished 
by  means  of  cells  alone,  have  no  great  extent;  the  articular  cartilages, 
the  cornea,  the  tunica  intima  of  these  vessels,  the  tissues,  are  all  in  thin 
layers ;  in  other  words,  the  cells  of  the  human  body  cannot,  like  those  of 
plants,*  carry  nutrient  fluid  to  any  given  distance,  but  are  limited  in 
their  conductive  power ;  at  certain  distances  new  blood-vessels  must 
appear,  to  supply  and  carry  off  the  nutrient  fluid.  The  blood-dot, 
consisting  of  cells  with  coagulated  fibrine,  is  at  first  a  non-vascula^ 
cellular  tissue,  which  can  only  maintain  its  existence  in  thin  layers. 
This  appears  from  observations,  which  we  shall  hereafter  often  have 
occasion  to  mention ;  namely,  that  large  blood-dots  are  not  organized 
at  all,  or  only  in  their  peripheral  layers,  while  they  disintegrate  in  the 
centre.  From  this  it  appears  that^  in  healing  by  the  first  intention,  a 
small  amount  of  blood  lying  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  does  no 
harm,  while  a  larger  amount  interferes  with  healing,  or  prevents  it 
altogether.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  verify  this  observation  in  the 
clinic. 

The  formation  and  organization  of  the  thrombus  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  surgeons  and  anatomists  since  the  time  of  John 
Sunter  and  even  yet  they  are  not  fully  understood.  We  must  con- 
sider them  here  on  account  of  their  general  histogenetic  interest,  al- 
though of  late  it  is  doubtful  whether  thrombi  are  practically  as  im- 
portant for  the  results  of  ligation  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Even 
Porta  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quick  adhesion  and  union 
of  the  tissue  around  the  ligated  artery  was  as  important  as  organiza- 
tion  of  the  thrombus.     Surgeons  have  kept  this  point  well  in  view. 
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always  striving,  bj  most  carefully  operating  and  attending  to  the 
wound^  to  attain  healing  by  the  first  intention.  But  it  was  the  suc- 
cess of  acupressure  which  first  showed  clearly  that  the  adhesion  of 
the  tissues  by  ooagulable  exudation  even  in  forty-eight  hours  is 
enough  to  keep  securely  the  compressed  or  twisted  artery,  even 
when  it  is  the  size  of  the  femoraL  Although  Kocher  has  shown  that, 
even  after  acupressure,  thrombi  occur  in  arteries,  yet  they  are  too 
small  to  check  bleeding  in  a  large  artery  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Hence,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  attempts  to  replace  the  ligature 
by  other  methods,  which  leave  no  threads  in  the  wound  but  permit 
its  eiiitire  closure  by  first  intention,  should  be  encouraged  without 
denying  in  any  way  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  the  ligature. 


Let  us  now  look  at  the  £Ette  of  the  circulation  after  ligating  a  large 
artery  in  the  continuity.  Suppose  that,  for  a  haemorrhage  in  the  leg, 
the  femoral  artery  has  been  ligated ;  how  does  the  blood  now  reach 
the  leg  f  how  vnll  the  circulation  go  on  f  Just  as  on  closure  of  capil- 
lary districts,  under  increased  pressure,  the  blood  presses  through  the 
next  permeable  vessels,  which  are  thereby  dilated ;  the  same  thing 
occurs  on  closure  of  small  or  medium-sized  arteries.  Under  increased 
pressure,  the  blood  flows  through  the  branches  close  above  the 
thrombus,  and  from  the  numerous  arterial  anastomoses,  both  in  the 

710.82. 


Fn.  SI. 


Carotid  arterr  of  a  rabbit.  Carotid  artery  of  a  eoat,  injected 

injected  6  weelcs  after  85  months  after  li^tion.    Af- 

ligation.    After  ForUi.  ter  PorUu 
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long  axis  and  various  transverse  axes  of  the  limb,  reaches  other  arteries, 
through  which  it  soon  again  streams  into  the  peripheral  end  of  the  ligat- 
ed  vesseL  An  arterial  collateral  circulation  is  established  to  the  side  of 
the  ligated  and  thrombosed  portion  of  the  arterial  trunk.  Without  this, 
the  part  of  the  body  lying  below  this  point  would  not  receive  sufB- 
cient  blood  and  would  die ;  it  would  dry  up  or  putrefy.  Fortunately, 
arterial  anastomoses  are  so  free  that,  even  after  ligation  of  a  large 
artery,  like  the  axillary  or  femoral,  such  a  case  is  not  apt  to  occur ;  in 
diseased  arteries,  however,  which  do  not  distend  sufficiently,  mortifi- 
cation of  the  affected  extremity  may  occur.  The  modes  in  which 
these  new  vascular  connections  form  vary  greatly.  Years  ago,  Porta 
made  very  profound  researches  on  this  point,  and  from  his  numerous 
experiments  stated  the  following,  as  the  types  of  collateral  circula- 
tion: 

1.  Direct  collateral  circulation  is  established;  i  e.,  there  are 
strongly-developed  vessels,  which  pass  from  the  central  end  of  the 
artery  directly  to  the  peripheral  end.  ^ 

Tliese  uniting   vessels   are  Fiasa 

chiefly  the  dilated  vasa  vasorum, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  thrombus ; 
it  might  happen  that  one  of 
these  uniting  vessels  should  di« 
late  so  much  as  to  acquire  the 
appearance  of  being  simply  the 
trunk  regenerated. 

2.  There  is  an  indirect  col- 
lateral circulation;  i.  e.,  the 
connecting  branches  of  the  next 
lateral  arteries  are  greatly  di- 
lated, as  in  the  following  case, 
Fig.  33. 

The  most  striking  examples 
of  both  varieties  of  collateral 
circulation  have  here  been  cho- 
sen ;  but  when  you  examine  the 
numerous  sketches  of  Porta^ 
and  yourselves  repeat  these  ex- 
periments, you  will  find  that  in 
most  cases  direct  and  indirect 
collateral  circulation  are  com- 
bined, so  the  only  value  of  the 
classification  is  to  group  the 
different  fonns  in  some  way.       '"°°"""Sini&"!S'.?M""""^ 

It  is  an  excellent  anatomi- 
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oal  exercise,  to  represent  for  yourselves  how,  after  ligation  of  the 
different  arteries  of  one  or  both  extremities,  or  of  the  trunk,  the 
blood  will  reach  the  parts  bejond  the  point  of  ligation ;  in  this  jou 
would  be  well  assistedby  the  plates  of  arterial  anastomosis  in  .SraiMe^a 
text-book  of  anatomy.  In  the  surgery  of  old  Conrad  Martin  Zan- 
genbeck^  these  conditions  are  carefully  described  in  the  chapter  on 
aneurisms.  The  reversal  of  the  blood-current,  which  not  unfirequently 
takes  place  in  these  collateral  circulations,  occurs  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  when  the  anastomoses  are  free ;  i^  for  instance,  we  ligate  the 
common  carotid  in  a  man,  and  then  divide  the  artery  beyond  the  liga- 
ture, the  blood  escapes  with  great  force  from  the  peripheral  end,  that 
is,  backward  as  from  a  vein*  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  artery  to  be 
ligated  has  free  anastomoses,  if  a  piece  is  to  be  cut  out  of  the  artery, 
we  should  first  ligate  both  central  and  peripheral  ends,  to  be  insured 
against  hsemorrhage;  this  is  an  important  practical  rule,  which  is 
often  nogieoted. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF PUNC TUBED  WOUNDS 


LECTURE   X. 


Ab  a  Bule,  Pimotiired  Wounda  heal  quickly  by  FInt  Intention.— Needle  Panotnres ; 
Needles  remaining  in  the  Body,  their  Extraction.— Pnnotiired  Wounds  of  the  Nerves. 
—Pnnctorod  Wounds  of  the  Arteries ;  Anenrysma  Traumatioam,  Yaricosum,  Yariz 
Anearysmatioas.— Punctored  Wounds  of  the  Veins,  Yenesection. 

Most  punctured  wounds  are  simple  wounds,  and  usually  heal  by 
first  intention;  many  of  them  are  at  the  same  time  incised  wounds, 
Dirhen  the  puncturing  instrument  has  a  certain  breadth ;  some  have 
the  characteristics  of  contused  wotmds,  when  the  puncturing  instru* 
ment  was  blunt;  in  this  case  there  is  generally  more  or  less  suppura- 
tion. We  make  many  punctured  wotmds  with  our  surgical  pstru- 
ments,  as  wiiii  acupuncture  needles — fine,  long  needles,  that  we 
occasionally  employ  to  examine  whether  and  how  deep  below  a  tumor 
or  ulcer  the  bone  is  destroyed,  eta ;  with  acupreesure  needke^  which  we 
use  for  arresting  hssmorrhage ;  with  the  trocar ,  a  dagger  with  a  three- 
sided  point,  furnished  with  a  closely-fitting  canula,  an  instrument  for 
drawing  off  fluid  from  cavities. 

Dirk,  sword,  knife,  and  bayonet  punctures  are  often  simultaneously 
incised  and  contused  wounds.  If  these  punctured  wounds  be  not 
aooompanied  by  injury  of  large  arteries,  veins,  or  bones,  and  do  not 
enter  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  they  often  heal  rapidly  and 
without  treatment. 

The  most  frequent  punctured  wounds  are  those  made  with  needles, 
especially  in  women,  and  how  rarely  a  doctor  is  called  for  them ! 
Such  an  injury  is  only  complicated  by  a  needle,  or  a  part  of  one,  en- 
tering the  soft  parts  so  deeply  that  it  cannot  readily  be  extracted. 
This  occasionally  happens  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  from  a 
person  sitting  or  falling  on  a  needle,  or  some  such  accident.  If  a 
needle  has  entered  deep  under  the  skin,  the  symptoms  are  usually  so 
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atight  that  the  patients  Tardy  have  any  decided  seiuation  of  it;  in- 
deed, they  often  oannot  say  whether  the  needle  has  really  entered, 
and  where  it  is.  And  in  the  soft  parts  this  body  usually  induces  no 
external  symptoms,  but  may  be  carried  in  the  body  for  months,  years, 
or  even  a  lifetime,  without  tzouble,  if  it  do  not  enter  a  nenre.  The 
needle  rarely  remains  stationary  at  the  point  where  it  entered,  but 
wanders  about ;  it  is  shoved  alcmg  to  other  parts  of  the  body  by  con* 
traction  of  the  musdes,  and  thus  may  come  to  light  a  long  distance 
from  the  point  of  entrance.  Cases  have  been  observed  where  hyster- 
ical women,  from  the  peculiar  vanity  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
physicians,  have  inserted  numerous  needles  in  different  parts  of  the 
body;  these  needles  appeared  now  here  now  there.  Bven  when 
needles  have  been  swallowed,  ihey  may  without  danger  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  stomadi  and  intestines,  and  come  to  the  sur&ce  at 
any  part  of  the  abdominal  walL  JB,  von  Langenbeck  found  a  pin  in 
the  centre  of  a  vesical  calculus ;  on  more  carefril  inquiry,  it  was  found 
ihai^  when  a  child,  the  patient  had  swallowed  a  pin.  The  pin  may 
have  passed  through  the  intestine  into  the  bladder ;  here  triple  phos- 
phates were  deposited  around  it  in  layers,  and  this  was  possibly  the 
origin  of  the  calculus.    DUUe  had  a  similar  experience. 

When  the  needle  has  remained  for  a  time  in  the  soft  parts  without 
exdting  pain,  or  when  needles, passing  through  the  body  frt>m. within 
outward,  come  to  the  surface  dose  under  the  skin,  they  usually  exdte 
a  little  suppuration ;  the  pierdng  feeling  becomes  more  dedded ;  we 
make  an  indsion  at  the  painful  spot^  let  out  a  little  thin  pus,  and  in 
the  pus-cavity  find  the  needle,  which  may  be  readily  removed  with 
forceps.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  this  body,  which  for  months 
has  moved  about  in  the  body,  should  at  length  exdte  suppuration 
when  it  arrives  under  the  skin ;  you  must  here  satisfy  yoursdves  with 
a  simple  knowledge  of  the  fsusts.  The  following  interesting  case  may 
render  the  course  of  these  injuries  more  dear  to  you :  In  Zurich  a 
perfectly  idiotic  female  deaf  mute,  thirty  years  old,  was  brought  to 
the  dinio  with  the  diagnosis:  typhus.  No  history  of  the  case  could 
be  obtained  firom  the  patient  or  those  about  her,  who  were  also  lack- 
mg  in  intdligenoe.  The  patient,  who  often  remained  in  bed  for  days, 
had  complained  for  a  short  time  of  pain  in  the  ileo-cfldcal  region,  and 
had  moderate  fever.  Examination  showed  a  swelling  at  this  pointy 
which  increased  the  following  days, and  was  very  painfril  on  pressure; 
the  skin  reddened,  fluctuation  became  evident.  It  was  dearly  not  a 
ease  of  typhus,  but  you  may  imagine  what  different  diagnoses  there 
were  as  to  the  seat  of  the  suppuration,  for  there  was  undoubtedly  an 
abscess ;  it  might  be  inflammation  of  the  ovary,  perforation  of  the 
vermiform  process,  an  abscess  in  the  abdominal  walls,  etc.,  etc. ;  still. 
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Bometlung  could  be  said  against  all  these  hypotheses.  After  a  few 
days  the  reddened  skin  became  vety  thin,  the  abscess  pointed  about 
the  height  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  a  few 
fingers*  breadths  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  I  made  an  incision 
through  the  skin ;  there  was  evacuated  a  gassj,  brownish,  sanious  pus, 
with  a  strong  fecal  odor.  As  I  examined  the  abscessFcavity  with  my 
finger,  I  felt  a  hard,  rod-like,  firm  body  in  the  depth  of  the  abscess, 
and  projecting  slightly  iato  it.  I  began  to  extract  it,  and  pulled  and 
pulled  liU  I  brought  out  a  knitting-needle  almost  a  foot  long,  which 
was  somewhat  rusty  and  pointed  down  toward  the  pelvis.  The  ab- 
scess-cavity was  clothed  with  flabby  granulations.  When  I  tried  to 
examine  the  opening  that  the  needle  must  have  left  behind,  I  could 
no  longer  find  it ;  it  had  closed  again,  and  was  covered  by  the  granu- 
lations. The  abscess  took  a  long  time  to  heal;  it  at  last  did  so 
without  further  accident,  so  that  in  four  weeks  the  patient  was  dis- 
missed. As  I  showed  the  unfortunate  cretin  the  extracted  needle,  she 
laughed  in  her  idiotic  way ;  that  was  all  we  could  make  out  of  her ; 
perhaps  this  may  have  indicated  some  slight  reoolleoiion  of  the  needle. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  patient  had  inserted  the  needle  into  the 
vagina  or  rectum — ^procedures  in  which  even  women  not  idiotic  find 
some  incredible  pleasure,  as  you  may  see  in  Di^enbach^s  operative 
surgery  in  the  chapter  on  extraction  of  foreign  bodies.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  in  this  case  the  needle  passed  by  the  side  of  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  uterus  through  the  cfficum,  for,  firom  the  gas-containing 
pus  of  the  abscess,  we  may  decide  that  there  was  at  least  a  temporary 
communication  with  the  intestine.  It  is  true  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  certain,  for  pus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intestines  by  the 
development  of  stinking  gases  may  putrefy,  even  when  no  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  of  the  intestines  exists  or  has  existed. 

The  extraction  of  recently-entered  needles  may  be  very  difficult, 
espedaUy  as  the  patients  are  not  unfrequently  very  undecided  in  their 
information  about  the  location  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  from 
shame  will  not  acknowledge  how  the  needles  (in  the  bladder,  for  in- 
stance) obtained  entrance.  We  should,  with  the  left  hand,  fix  the 
spot  where  we  shall  most  probably  find  the  foreign  body,  carefully 
endeavoring  to  press  the  skin  together  in  folds ;  we  must  at  the  same 
time  be  careful  that  the  needle  does  not  again  change  its  position 
while  we  are  making  the  incision.  Sometimes  we  feel  the  body  more 
or  less  distinctly,  and  can  cause  pain  by  pressing  on  it ;  these  attempts 
must  decide  the  point  pf  our  incision.  After  dividing  the  skin,  we 
attempt  to  seize  the  needle  with  a  pair  of  good  dissecting  forceps ; 
very  tense  bands  of  fietscia  may  readily  deceive  us,  especially  uhovi 
the  fingers,  for  with  forceps  our  sense  of  feeling  is  always  uncertain. 
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If  we  cannot  find  the  needle,  we  maj  move  the  parts  some ;  the 
needle  is  then  sometimes  moved  into  a  position  where  it  maj  be 
seized  more  readily.  The  eztraotion  of  foreign  bodies  requires«a  cer- 
tain amount  of  practice  and  manual  dexterity,  which  we  acquire  only 
with  time  and  practice ;  here  natural  knack  is  of  great  service. 

Punctured  wounds,  made  with  instruments  not  very  sharp,  are 
occasionally  interrupted  in  their  process  of  healing.  Externally  they 
heal  by  first  intention,  but  after  a  few  days  there  are  suppuration  and 
inflammation  in  the  deeper  parts ;  the  wound  either  opens,  and  the 
whole  tract  of  the  wound  suppurates,  or  the  pus  breaks  through  at 
some  other  point.  This  occurs  particularly  in  cases  where  a  foreign 
body,  as  the  point  of  a  knife,  remains  bdiind,  or  where  tJie  wound 
was  made  with  a  blunt  instrument  In  examining  the  wound,  you 
should  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  fordgn  body  remain- 
ing behind,  and,  if  possible,  see  the  instrument  with  which  the  injury 
was  done,  and  find  exactly  in  what  direction  the  instrument  passed,  so 
that  you  may  know  about  what  parts  are  injured*  However,  even  in 
unfavorable  cases  there  are  occasionally  very  little  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  A  short  time  since  a  man  came  to  the  dinio  who,  a  few 
days  previously,  had  fallen  a  moderate  height  from  a  tree,  lighting  on 
his  left  arm,  while  engaged  clipping  the  small  branches.  On  the  dor- 
sal sur&ce,  a  few  inches  below  the  elbow,  the  arm  was  swollen ;  on 
the  volar  surfiice,  just  above  the  wrist,  there  was  a  slight  excoriation ; 
the  arm  could  be  extended  and  flexed  without  pain ;  only  pronation 
and  supination  were  impaired  and  painful.  There  was  no  solution  of 
continuity  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm ;  the  bones  were  certainly  not 
broken  through.  At  the  swollen  spot  on  the  dorsal  side,  an  inch 
below  the  elbow,  immediately  under  the  skin,  we  could,  however,  feel 
a  firm  body,  which  could  be  pressed  back  somewhat,  but  it  at  once 
returned  to  its  old  position.  It  felt  just  as  if  a  piece  of  bone  had 
been  broken  ofi*  lengthwise,  and  lay  dose  under  the  skin.  Incompre- 
hensible as  it  must  seem  for  such  a  detachment  of  bone  to  occur  by 
simply  fedling  on  the  arm,  without  fracture  of  the  radius  or  ulna,  I 
nevertheless  had  the  -patient  anaesthetized,  and  again  made  the  at- 
tempt to  press  into  position  the  suspected  fragment ;  but  it  did  not 
succeed.  As  it  lay  so  dose  under  the  skin  that  it  would  necessarily 
have  perforated  ere  long,  I  made  a  small  incision  through  the  skin  to 
extract  it  To  our  great  astonishment,  I  drew  out,  not  a  fragment 
of  bone,  but  a  small  branch,  five  inches  long,  which  was  quite  firmly 
held  by  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm.  It  was  incomprehensible  how 
this  twig  could  have  entered  the  forearm;  but,  on. more  careful 
examination  at  the  above-mentaoned  excoriated  spot  on  the  volar 
surface,  we  found  a  linear,  slit4ike  wound,  which  had  already  closed. 
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through  -which  the  body  had  apparentlj  passed  so  quickly  that  the 
patient  liad  not  noticed  its  entrance.  After  its  extraction  the  very 
moderate  swelling  entirely  subsided;  the  small  wound  dischaiged 
but  little  pus,  and  was  entirely  dosed  in  eight  days. 

These  f&yorable  conditions  of  punctured  wounds  have  given  rise 
to  the  so-called  subcutaneous  operations,  which  were  introduced  into 
surgery  more  particularly  by  JStramej/er  and  Dieffenbachy  and  consist 
in  passing  a  pointed,  narrow  knife  tmder  the  skin,  and  dividing  ten 
dons,  musdes,  or  nerves,  for  various  purposes  of  treatment,  without 
making  any  wound  in  the  skin  other  than  the  small  pimctured  wound 
through  which  the  tenotome  is  introduced.  Under  these  drcum* 
stances  the  wound  almost  always  quickly  doses  by  first  intention, 
while  in  open  wounds  of  tendons  there  is  almost  always  suppuration, 
often  extensive  death  of  the  tendon.  Of  this  we  «hall  speak  further 
in  the  chapter  on  deformities  (Chapter  XVIIL). 

If  the  puncture  has  entered  one  of  the  cavities  of  tihe  body,  and 
caused  injury  there,  the  prognosis  will  always  be  doubtful ;  there  is 
more  or  less  danger,  according  to  the  physiological  importance  and 
vulnerability  (the  greater  or  less  susoeptibiliiy  to  dangerous  inflam- 
mation) of  the  oigan  implicated.  Such  a  punctured  wound  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  a  gunshot  wound*  We  shall  not  at  present  pursue  this 
subject  further,  but  must  now  say  something  about  punctured  wotmds 
of  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  extremities. 

Punctured  wounds  of  nerves  naturally  induce,  according  to  their 
extent,  paralysis  of  variable  amount;  otherwise  they  have  the  same 
effect  as  incised  wounds  of  the  nerves.  Regeneration  occurs  the 
more  readily  when  the  whole  breadth  of  the  nerve  has  not  been  punc- 
tured. The  case  is  different  when  a  foreign  body,  as  the  point  of  a 
needle  or  a  bit  of  glass,  is  left  in  the  nerve-trunk ;  they  may  heal  in 
here  as  in  other  tissues.  The  dcatrix  in  the  nerve  which  contains  this 
body  may  remain  excessively  painful  at  every  touch ;  there  may  also 
be  neuralgia  or  nervous  pains  extending  excentrically.  Moreover, 
the  severest  nervous  diseases,  acute  or  chronic,  may  be  induced  by 
these  foreign  bodies.  £^pU^\form  spasms^  with  an  aura^  a  pain  in 
the  dcatrix  preceding  the  spasm,  have  been  observed  after  such  in- 
juries ;  some  surgeons  also  assert  that  traumatio  tetanus  may  also  be 
induced  by  this  nervous  irritation.  This  appears  to  me  very  doubtful, 
but  of  this  hereafter.  The  first  of  these  diseases,  the  so-called  reflex 
epilepsy,  may  usually  be  cured  by  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body. 

Punctured  wounds  of  arterial  trunks  or  their  large  branches  may 
induce  various  results.  A  very  small  puncture  usually  doses  by  the 
elastidiy  and  contractility  of  the  coats  j  indeed,  there  is  not  always 
a  haemorrhage,  any  more  than  there  is  always  escape  of  fseoes  from 
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a  small  puncture  of  the  intestine.  If  the  wound  be  slitpshaped,  the 
bleeding  may  also  be  insignificant  if  the  opening  gapes  but  little; 
but  in  other  cases  severe  arterial  haemorrhage  is  the  immediate  result. 
If  compression  be  at  once  made,  and  a  bandage  accurately  applied, 
we  shall  usually  succeed  not  only  in  arresting  the  haemonhage,  but 
also  in  closing  the  puncture  in  the  artery,  just  as  we  should  one  in  the 
soft  parts.  If  the  bleeding  be  not  arrested,  as  already  stated,  we 
should  at  once  ligate  the  artery,  after  enlaiging  the  wound  up  and 
downward,  or  at  a  higher  point  in  the  continuity. 

The  dosure  of  the  arterial  woimd  takes  place  as  follows :  A  blood- 
clot  forms  in  the  more  or  less  gaping  wound  of  the  arterial  wall ;  this 
clot  projects  slightly  into  the  calibre  of  the  vessel ;  but  exteinally  it 
is  usually  somewhat  larger,  and  looks  like  a  mushroom.  As  described 
in  intra-vascular  thrombus,  this  dot  is  transformed  to  connective 
dssue ;  and  thus  there  is  permanent  organic  dosure,  without  change 
of  the  calibre  of  the  artery.  This 
normal  course  may  be  complicated  *^  W- 

by  layers  of  new  fibrine  from  the 
circulating  blood,  depositing  on 
the  part  of  the  plug  projecting 
into  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  and 

thus  closing  it  J,y  a  dot,  forming  a  ^^TiSS^Ci,?.^'," SiS^''  *" 
complete  arterial  thrombosis;  but 

this  is  rare.  Should  it  happen,  we  would  have  the  same  result  as 
after  a  thrombosis  following  ligation-— development  of  collateral  cir- 
culation, and  eventual  obliteration  of  the  vessel  by  oi^nization  of 
the  thrombus. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  arteries  do  not  alwa3rs  take  so  favorable 
a  coiirse.  In  many  cases,  soon  after  the  injury,  we  notice  a  tumor  at 
the  seat  of  the  young  cutaneous  dcatriz,  which  gradually  enlarges 
and  perceptibly  pulsates  isochronically  with  the  systole  of  the  heart 
and  with  the  arterial  pulse.  If  we  place  a  stethoscope  over  the 
tumor,  we  may  hear  a  distinct  buzzing  and  friction  sound.  If  we 
compress  the  chief  artery  of  the  extremity  above  the  tumor,  the  pul- 
sation and  murmur  cease  and  the  tumor  diminishes  somewhat.  We 
call  such  a  tumor  an  anetarUm  (from  hvevpvvuv^  to  dilate),  and  this 
particular  form,  arising  from  wound  of  an  artery,  we  call  aneuritma 
spurium  or  trcMma^icutn^  in  contradistinction  to  the  aneurimia 
verumj  arising  spontaneously  frx)m  other  diseases  of  the  artery. 

Whence  comes  this  tumor,  and  what  is  it  ?  Its  origin  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  external  wound  is  dosed  by  pressure,  the  blood  can  no 
longer  flow  out  of  it ;  but  it  forms  a  way  through  the  opening,  which 
is  not  yet  firmly  closed  by  the  clot,  into  the  soft  parts,  and  winds 
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about  among  them  as  long  as  the  pressm^  of  the  blood  is  stronger  than 
the  resifltaBoe  of  the  tissues ;  a  oavitj  filled  with  blood  is  foimed  in 
immediate  oommunioation  with  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  part  of  the 
blood  soon  coagulates,  and  there  is  slight  inflammation  of  the  tissue 

about  it;  a  plastic  infiltra- 
5^  *•  tration,  which  leads  to  con- 

nective tissue  new  forma- 
tion, and  this  thickened 
tissue  forms  a  sac,  into 
and  from  whose  cavity  the 
blood  flows,  while  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  cavity  is 
filled  with  layers  of  dotted 
blood.  The  buzzing  and 
friction  that  we  perceive 
in  the  tumor  arise  partly 
from  the  blood  flowing  out 
through  the  narrow  open- 
ing in  the  artery,  partly 
by  its  friction  against  the 
coagulum,  and  lastly  by 
the  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  into  the  artery. 

Such  a  traumatic  an- 
eurism may  also  occur  in 
another,  more  secondary 
way;  the  arterial  wound 
at  first  heals,  and  subse- 
quently, after  removal  of 
the  pressure  bandage,  the 
young  cicatrix  .gives  way, 

ABCBrifiDA  tTramaticom  of  the  bncblal  •rteir;  after   and  then  for  the  first  time 
JW,rtfls"6nnflcalCopperpl.te.-    Bd.  IV.,  Piie  488.     the  blood  eSCapeS. 

Traumatic  aneurisms  are  not  always  caused  by  punctured  wounds 
of  arteries,  but  rupture  of  their  coats  by  great  tension  and  contusions, 
without  any  external  wound,  may  result  in  their  development.  Thus, 
in  his  surgical  lectures,  A.  Cooper  tells  of  a  gentleman  who  leaped  a 
ditch  while  out  sho6ting,  and  at  the  time  felt  a  pain  in  the  hollow  of 
his  knee,  which  prevented  his  walking.  An  aneurism  of  the  popliteal 
arteiy  socm  developed  in  the  bend  of  the  knee,  that  finally  had  to  be 
operated  on.  The  artery  was  partly  ruptured  by  the  leap.  Rupture 
of  the  tunica  intima  and  muscularis  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  an  aneurism.     Should  the  tunica  adventitia  remain  uninjured, 
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the  blood  may  detach  it  firom  the  tunica  media ;  this  fonns  a  variety 
of  aneurism  called  aneurisma  dissecana  (dissecting  aneurism).  Gases 
of  punctured  wounds  "with  subsequent  aneurisms  occur  particularly  in 
military  practice,  but  not  unfrequently  also  in  dvil  practice.  I  saw  a 
boy  with  an  aneurism,  as  large  as  a  hen's-egg,  of  the  femoral  artery, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  that  had  been  caused  by  puncture  with 
a  pen-knife,  on  which  the  boy  felL  A  short  time  since  I  operated  on 
an  aneurism  of  the  radial  artery,  that  had  developed  in  a  shoemaker 
after  an  accidental  puncture  with  an  awL 

An  aneurism  is  a  tumor  communicating  directly  or  indirecUy 
with  the  calibre  of  an  artery.  This  is  the  common  definition.  The 
communication  is  immediate  in  the  case  just  described  of  a  simple 
traumatic  aneurism.  Still,  the  anatomical  conditions  of  this  tiunor 
may  be  more  complicated. 

For  instance,  in  a  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  that  is, 
from  intentionally  puncturing  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting 
blood,  besides  the  vein,  the  brachial  artery  may  be  wounded ;  this  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  traumatic  aneiu^m,  or  at  least  was 
so  formerly,  when  bleeding  was  more  common.  In  such  a  case,  besides 
the  dark,  venous  blood,  we  may  readily  perceive  the  bright,  arterial 
blood ;  the  whole  arm  is  at  once  bound  up  and  the  artery  compressed, 
and  in  some  cases  the  openings  in  both  vessels  heal  at  once  without 
further  consequences.  But  occasionally  it  happens  that  this  accident 
is  followed  by  an  aneurism ;  this  may  have  the  simple  form  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  the  openings  in  the  two  vessels  may  so  grow  together  that 
part  of  the  arterial  blood  will  flow  directly  into  the  vein  as  into  an 
arterial  branch,  and  must  then  meet  the  stream  of  venous  blood.    This 

Fm.86. 


Varix  anemiBiiuitleiu.    a,  Brachial  aH^ry;  after  BtU,  Frorkp^  **Siirglcal  Copperplates/ 

Bd.  IIIm  Taf.  368. 
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i  obstraoiioii  of  the  venous  current  and  consequent  sacGulations, 
dilatations  of  the  calibre  of  the  yein,  whidi  we  generally  term  varu 
ce9  /  in  this  particular  case  the  varix  is  called  vcmx  aneuriamoHcua^ 
because  it  communicates  with  an  arterj  like  an  aneurism. 

Another  case  may  arise :  an  aneurism  fleams  between  the  artery  and 
▼ein,  both  of  which  communicate  with  the  aneurismal  saa 


ABenrltmA  Taricoeiim.   a,  Brachial  artoty:  h.  median  rofai.   The  aneuriemal  sac  Is  cat  open  t 
after  itoraqr.   i^rvrMp/*  Smgicia  Copperplates."    Bd.  HI.,  Taf.  S6a 

We  call  this  aneuruma  vancommi.  There  may  also  be  some 
varieties  in  the  relation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  vein,  and  artery,  to  each 
other,  which,  however,  are  only  important  as  being  curious,  and  change 
neither  the  symptoms  nor  treatment,  and  fortunately  have  no  particular 
nam^.  In  all  these  cases  where  arterial  blood  flows  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  an  aneurismal  sac  into  the  veins,  there  is  distention  of 
the  veins  and  a  thrill  in  them,  which  may  be  both  felt  and  heard,  and 
may  even  be  occasionally  perceived  in  the  arteries ;  it  probably  results 
firom  the  meeting  of  the  currents.  However,  this  thrUl  in  the  vessels 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  above  state,  for  it  may  sometimes  be  in- 
duced simply  by  pressure  on  the  veins,  and  occurs  in  some  diseases  of 
the  heart  We  also  occasionally  see  a  weak  pulsation  in  veins  dis- 
tended by  the  above  causes,  which  would  even  earlier  give  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

Quite  recently  I  saw  a  number  of  aneurisms  resulting  from  gun* 
shot'Wounds ;  in  three  cases  affecting  the  femoral  and  external  iliac 
arteries,  the  above-mentioned  thrill  was  very  prominent,  rendering  it 
pretty  certain  that  there  was  a  communication  between  the  artery 
and  vein,  as  was  proved  by  autopsy  in  one  case ;  but  there  were  no 
varices  in  any  of  these  cases ;  hence  their  development  is  not  a  neces- 
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sarj  result  of  communication  between  arteries  and  veins,  or  else  they 
may  in  some  cases  not  develop  for  some  years. 

Aneurisms  of  the  arteries,  in  whatever  form  they  come,  if  they 
only  remained  small,  would  cause  no  great  inconvenience.  But  in 
most  cases  the  aneurismal  sacs  grow  larger  and  larger ;  functional  dis- 
turbances occur  in  the  affected  extremity,  and  finally  the  aneurism 
may  rupture,  and  a  profuse  haemorrhage  terminate  life.  In  most  cases 
the  treatment  must  consist  in  ligating  the  aneurismal  artery ;  but  of 
this  hereafter.  I  have  considered  it  practical  to  e:q>lain  to  you  here 
the  development  of  traumatic  aneurisms,  as  in  practice  they  are  mostly 
due  to  punctured  wounds ;  while  in  other  text-books  you  will  find  them 
systematically  treated  of  among  diseases  of  the  arteries.  We  shall 
speak,  in  a  separate  chapter,  of  spontaneous  aneurisms  and  their  treat- 
ment. 

JPunctured  wounds  of  veins  heal  just  like  those  of  arteries,  so  that 
I  need  add  nothing  here  to  what  was  said  above;  we  need  only  re- 
mark here  that  extensive  coagulations  form  more  readily  in  veins  than 
in  arteries;  traumatic  venous  thromboeis  after  venesection,  for  in- 
stance, is  far  more  frequent  than  traumatic  arterial  thrombosis  after 
punctured  wounds  of  arteries,  and,  what  is  hx  worse,  the  former  variety 
of  thrombosis  has  much  more  serious  results  than  the  latter ;  on  this 
point  you  will  perhaps  hereafter  hear  more  than  will  be  agreeable  to 
you. 

We  have  frequently  mentioned  venesection^  which  is  a  very  frequent 
small  surgical  operation.  We  shall  here  briefly  review  its  performance, 
although  you  comprehend  such  things  quicker  and  better  by  once  see- 
ing them  than  I  could  represent  them  to  you.  Should  I  attempt  to  tell 
you  under  what  circumstances  venesection  should  be  performed,  I 
should  have  to  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  subject  of  medicine ;  quite 
a  large  book  might  be  written  on  the  indications  and  contraindications, 
the  admissibility,  the  benefits  and  injuries  of  venesection;  henoe  I  pre- 
fer to  say  nothing  on  these  pcMnts  as  on  so  many  others  which  you  will 
pick  up  in  a  few  minutes  at  your  daily  visits  to  the  dinics,  and  for 
whose  theoretical  exposition  without  special  cases  we  should  require 
hours.  In  regard  to  the  history,  we  will  only  mention  that,  while  for- 
merly venesection  was  performed  on  any  of  the  subcutaneous  veins, 
now  it  is  only  done  in  the  veins  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  If  you 
wish  to  bleed  a  patient,  you  first  apply  a  pressure-bandage  to  the  arm, 
to  cause  obstruction  of  the  peripheral  veins ;  for  this  purpose  we  em* 
ploy  a  properly-appUed  handkerchief  or  the  old-fashioned  scarlet  bleed- 
ing-ribbon, a  firm  bandage  two  or  three  finger-breadths  wide  with  a 
buckle ;  when  this  is  firmly  applied  the  veins  of  the  forearm  swell  up 
and  the  vena  cephalica  and  basilica  with  their  corresponding  median 
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reins  appear  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  You  choose,  for  opening,  the 
vein  which  is  most  prominent.  The  arm  of  the  patient  is  flexed  at  an 
obtuse  angle ;  with  the  left  thumb  you  fix  the  vein,  with  the  lancet  or  a 
verj  pointed  straight  scalpel  in  the  right  hand  you  puncture  the  vein 
and  slit  it  up  longitudinallj  two  or  three  lines.  The  blood  escapes  in  a 
stream ;  jou  allow  sufficient  to  flow,  cover  the  puncture  with  your 
thumb,  remove  the  bandage  firom  the  arm  above,  and  the  bleeding  will 
cease  spontaneously ;  the  wound  should  be  covered  with  a  small  com- 
press and  a  bandage;  the  arm  should  be  kept  quiet  three  or  four  days, 
then  the  wound  will  be  healed.  Easy  as  this  operation  is  in  most 
cases,  it  still  requires  practice.  Puncture  with  the  lancet  or  scalpel  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  spring-lancet;  the  latter  was  formerly  very  pop- 
ular, but  is  now  very  justly  going  out  of  fashion;  the  spring-lancet  is  a 
so-called  fleam,  which  is  driven  into  the  vein  with  a  spring;  we  allow 
the  instrument  to  operate,  instead  of  doing  it  ourselves  more  certainly 
with  the  hand. 

Various  obstacles  may  interfere  with  venesection.  In  very  fat  per- 
sons it  is  often  difficult  to  see  or  feel  the  veins  through  the  skin;  then 
besides  compression  we  employ  another  means,  that  is  holding  the 
forearm  in  warm  water,  which  increases  the  afflux  of  blood  to  this  part 
of  the  body.  Moreover,  after  opening  the  vein  the  fat  may  impede  the 
escape  of  the  blood  by  fat-lobules  lying  in  the  opening;  these  should 
be  quickly  snipped  off  with  the  scissors.  Occasionally  the  flow  of 
blood  is  mechanically  obstructed  by  the  arm  being  rotated  or  bent  at 
a  different  angle  after  the  puncture  has  been  made,  so  that  the  open- 
mg  in  the  vein  no  longer  corresponds  to  that  in  the  skin;  this  is  to  be 
met  by  changing  the  position  of  the  arm.  There  are  other  causes  for 
the  blood  not  flowing  properly;  such  as  the  puncture  being  too  small, 
a  frequent  fault  with  beginners;  the  compression  is  too  weak,  this  may 
be  improved  by  tightening  the  bandage ;  or,  on  the  contraiy,  the  com- 
pression is  too  great,  so  that  the  artery  is  also  compressed,  and  little 
or  no  blood  flows  from  the  arm,  this  may  be  obviated  by  loosening  the 
venesection  bandage.  Aids  for  increasing  the  flow  of  blood  are:  dip- 
ping the  hand  in  warm  water,  and  having  the  patient  rhythmically 
open  and  close  the  hand,  so  that  the  blood  maybe  forced  out  by  the 
muscular  contractions.  We  shall  speak  further  on  this  point,  as  op- 
portunity offers,  in  the  clinic. 
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LECTURE  XI. 


OftHBes  of  Contnrions.— Nervous  Conoiuslon.— Saboataneovs  Bnptore  of  Vessels.— Rup- 
ture of  Arteries. — Suggillations.-— Eechymoses. — ^Beabsorption.^— Termiiuition  in 
Fibrous  Tumors,  in  Cysts,  in  Suppuration,  and  Putrefaction.— Treatment. 

By  the  action  of  a  blunt  object  on  the  soft  parts,  the  skin  will 
sometimes  be  injured,  sometimes  it  will  not;  hence  we  distinguish  con- 
tusions with  or  without  wounds.    We  shall  first  consider  the  latter. 

These  contusions  are  partly  caused  by  the  ^Billing  or  striking  of  heavy 
objects  on  the  body,  partly  by  the  body  fiJling  or  striking  against  a 
hard,  firm  object  The  immediate  result  of  such  a  contusion  is  a 
crushing  of  the  soft  parts,  which  may  be  of  any  grade;  often  we  per. 
ceive  scarcely  any  change,  in  other  cases  the  parts  are  ground  to  a 
pulp. 

Whether  the  skin  suffers  solution  of  continuity  by  this  application  of 
force  depends  on  various  circumstances,  especially  on  the  form  of  the  con- 
tusing body  and  the  force  of  the  blow,  also  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  un- 
der the  skin ;  for  instance,  the  same  force  would  cause  contusion  without 
a  wound  in  a  muscular  thigh,  that  applied  to  spine  of  the  tibia  would 
cause  a  wound,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  sharp  edge  of  bone  would  cut 
the  skin  firom  within  outward.  The  elasticity  and  thickness  of  the 
skin  also  come  into  consideration ;  these  not  only  vary  in  different  per- 
sons, but  may  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual 

In  contusion  without  wound  we  cannot  immediately  recognize  the 
amount  of  destruction,  but  only  indirectly  firom  the  state  of  the  nerves 
and  vessels,  and  also  from  the  subsequent  course. 

In  contusion  the  first  symptom  in  the  nerves  is  pain,  just  as  it  is 
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in  wounds,  but  pain  of  a  duller,  more  undefined  character,  although 
it  maj  be  very  severe.  In  many  cases,  especially  when  he  has  struck 
against  a  hard  body,  the  patient  has  a  peculiar  vibrating,  threatening 
feeling  in  the  injured  part;  this  feeling,  which  extends  some  distance 
beyond  the  seat  of  injury,  is  caused  by  the  concussion  of  the  nerves* 
For  instance,  if  we  strike  the  hand  or  finger  quite  hard,  only  a  small  part 
is  actually  contused,  but  not  unfirequently  there  is  concussion  of  the 
nerves  of  the  whole  hand,  with  great  trembling,  dull  pain,  on  account  of 
which  the  fingers  cannot  be  moved,  and  there  is  almost  complete  loss  of 
feeling  for  the  moment.  This  condition  passes  off  quickly,  usually  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  a  burning  pain  is  felt  in  the  contused  part  The 
only  explanation  we  have  of  this  temporary  symptom  is  that  the 
nerve-substance  of  the  axis  cylinder  suffers  molecular  displacement 
from  the  blow,  which  spontaneously  passes  off  again.  These  symptoms 
of  concussion  (the  commotion)  do  not  by  any  means  accompany  all 
contusions ;  they  fail  especially  in  cases  where  a  heavy  body  comes 
against  a  limb  at  rest^  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  contusions  of  the  head ;  here  commotio  cerebri  is  not  unfre- 
quently  united  with  conhmo  cerebri,  or  the  former  appears  alone,  for 
instance,  in  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  buttocks,  whence  the  concussion  is  prop- 
agated to  the  brain  and  may  induce  very  severe  accidents  or  even 
death,  without  any  preceptible  anatomical  changes.  Concussion  is  es- 
sentially a  change  in  the  nervous  system,  hence  we  speak  chiefly  of 
cerebral  or  spinal  concussion.  But  the  peripheral  nerves  also  may  be 
concussed  with  the  above  symptoms;  but  since  in  such  cases  the  more 
localized  contusion  is  especially  prominent,  this  nervous  state  is  per- 
ha{fe  too  much  neglected.  Severe  concussion  of  the  thorax  may  in- 
duce the  most  dangerous  symptoms  simply  from  concussion  of  the 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  nerves,  whereby  the  circulation  and  respiration 
are  disturbed,  although  for  the  most  part  only  temporarily.  Nor  can 
a  reflex  action  of  the  concussed  nerve,  especially  of  the  sympathetic 
on  the  brain,  be  entirely  denied.  Doubtless  some  of  you,  when  wrestling 
or  boxing,  have  received  a  blow  in  the  abdomen ;  what  terrible  pain  ! 
a  feeling  of  faintness  almost  overcomes  you  for  a  time ;  here  we  have  an 
action  on  the  brain  and  on  the  heart;  one  holds  his  breath  and  gathers 
his  strength,  to  prevent  sinking  to  the  earth.  Concussion  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  often  occurs,  when  we  strike  the  elbow  hard ;  most  of  you  proba- 
bly know  the  heavy,  dull  pain,  extending  even  to  the  little  finger. 
Compression  of  sensitive  nerves  is  said  to  cause  contraction  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  as  is  shown  by  recent  experiments  on  rabbits ;  possi- 
bly this  explains  the  faintness  from  severe  pain. 

All  these  are  symptoms  of  concussion  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 
Now,  as  we  do  not  know  what  specially  takes  place  in  the  nerves,  we 
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cannot  judge  whether  these  changes  have  anj  effect,  and,  if  so,  what,  on 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  contusion,  and  of  the  contused  wound ; 
hence  we  cannot  here  study  the  nerves  anj  further.  Some  unim- 
peachable observations  seem  to  prove  that  this  concussion  of  periph- 
eral nerves  may  induce  motor  and  sensory  paralysis,  as  well  as  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  a  limb ;  but  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
is  often  difficult  to  prove. 

ContuHons  of  the  nerves  are  distinguished  from  concussions  by 
the  &ot  that  in  them  certain  parts  of  the  nerve-trunks,  or  their  whole 
thickness,  is  destroyed,  to  the  most  varied  extent  and  degree,  by  the 
force  applied,  so  that  we  find  them  more  or  less  pulpy.  tJnder  these 
circumstances,  there  must  be  a  paralysis  corresponding  to  the  injury, 
from  which  we  determine  the  nerve  affected,  and  the  extent  of  the 
effect.  On  the  whole,  such  contusions  of  nerves  without  wounds  are 
rare,  for  the  chief  nerve-trunks  lie  deep  between  the  muscles,  and  so 
are  less  apt  to  be  injured  directly. 

It  must  a  priori  be  acknowledged  that  concussion  may  affect 
other  organs  and  tissues  than  nerves,  and  induce  temporary  or  per* 
manent  disturbances,  not  only  of  the  functional  but  of  the  nutritive 
processes.  Such  disturbances  may  also  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  course  of  repair  after  the  injury,  and  are  mentioned  by  some 
surgeons  as  the  chief  causes  of  inflammations  that  are  occasionally 
very  violent  and  develop  easily-decomposing  exudations  and  infiltra* 
tions.  I  am  £Eir  from  denying  the  influence  of  an  energetic  concus- 
sion on  a  bone  whose  medulla  and  vessels  are  thereby  torn,  without 
its  being  fractured ;  under  some  circumstances  the  results  of  sudi  an 
iujury  might  be  more  extensive  and  tedious  than  those  of  a  fructure 
from  too  great  bending;  but  we  should  not  ascribe  the  frequent 
severity  of  the  course  of  contused  wounds  entirely  to  this  oausew 

CofUueione  of  the  vessels  must  be  much  more  apparent,  since  the 
walls  of  the  smaller  vessels,  especially  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  are 
destroyed  by  the  contusing  force,  and  blood  escapes  fr*om  them. 
Hence,  eubctitaneoue  hcemorrhage  is  the  almost  constant  consequence 
of  a  contusion.  It  would  be  much  more  considerable  if  in  this  variety 
of  injury  the  wound  of  the  vessel  had  sharp  edges,  and  gaped ;  but 
this  is  not  usually  the  case.  Contused  wounds  of  the  vessel  are 
rough,  uneven,  ragged,  and  these  irregularities  form  obstacles  to  the 
escape  of  the  blood ;  the  friction  is  so  great  that  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  is  unable  to  overcome  it ;  fibrinous  clots  fonn  on  these  inequal- 
ities, even  extending  into  the  caUbre  of  the  vessel,  causing  mechanical 
dosure  of  the  vessel,  or  thrombus.  Contusion  of  the  wall  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  alteration  of  its  structure,  may  alone  cause  coagulation  of 
the  blood ;  for  JBrUeke  has  proved  that  a  living,  healthy  intima  of  the 
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vessel  is  very  important  for  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  within  the  vessel. 
We  shall  again  return  to  this  subject,  under  contused  wounds.  The 
counter-pressure  of  the  soft  parts  prevents  an  excessive  escape  of 
blood,  for  the  muscles  and  skin  exercise  a  natural  compression ;  hence, 
these  subcutaneous  haemorrhages,  even  when  from  a  large  vessel  of 
the  extremities,  are  very  seldom  instantly  dangerous  to  life.  Of 
course,  it  is  different  in  haemorrhages  into  the  cavities  of  the  body ; 
here  there  is  little  besides  movable  parts,  that  can  offer  no  sufficient 
opposition  to  the  escape  of  the  blood ;  hence,  these  haemorrhages  are 
not  infinequently  fatal.  This  may  be  in  two  ways :  partly  from  the 
amount  of  blood  escaping — ^into  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  for  instance — 
partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  parts  in  the  cavity — on 
the  brain,  for  instance — which  are  not  only  partly  destroyed  by  the 
blood  flowing  from  large  vessels,  but  are  compressed  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  their  functions  thus  impaired.  Hence,  haemorrhages  in  the 
brain  cause  rapidly-occurring  paralyses,  and  often,  also,  disturbance 
of  the  sensorium.  In  the  brain  we  call  this  escape  of  blood,  as  well 
as  the  symptoms  induced  by  it,  apoplexy  (from  ^tto  and  nkrjaaG),  to 
knock  down). 

If  a  large  artery  of  an  extremity  be  contused,  the  conditions  are  the 
same  as  in  a  stitched  or  compressed  punctured  wound.  A  tramnatio 
aneurism,  a  pulsating  tumor,  forms,  as  described  in  the  last  lecture. 
But  ibis  is  rare  as  compared  with  the  numerous  contusions  occurring 
daily,  and  is  so,  doubtless,  because  the  larger  arteries  lie  quite  deep, 
and  the  arterial  coats  are  firm  and  elastic,  so  that  they  tear  far  less 
readily  than  the  veins,  although  a  short  time  since,  in  the  clinic,  we 
saw  a  subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  A  strong, 
muscular  man  had  a  fr-acture  of  the  leg ;  the  skin  was  uninjured ;  the 
tibia  was  fractured  about  the  middle,  the  fibula  rather  higher.  The 
considerable  tumor  that  at  once  formed  at  the  seat  of  fracture  pulsated 
visibly  and  perceptibly  to  the  touch  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg. 
There  was  very  evident  buzadng  sound  in  it,  which  I  was  able  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  class.  The  foot  was  dressed  with  splints  and  band- 
ages ;  we  avoided  the  application  of  an  immovable  dressing,  so  that 
we  might  watch  the  further  course  of  the  traumatic  aneurism  that  had 
evidently  formed  here.  We  renewed  the  dr!essing  every  three  or  four 
days,  and  could  see  the  tumor  gradually  becoming  smaller  and  pulsat- 
ing less  strongly,  till  it  finally  disappeared,  a  fortnight  after  the  injury. 
The  aneurism  had  been  cured  by  the  compression  from  the  bandage. 
Nor  was  the  recovery  of  the  fracture  interrupted ;  eight  weeks  after 
the  injury,  the  patient  had  full  use  of  his  limb. 

The  most  frequent  subcutaneous  haemorrhages  in  contusions  are 
from  rupture  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.    These  effusions  of  blood 
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cause  visible  symptoms  which  vary,  partly  from  the  quantity  of  the 
efiused  blood,  partly  from  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  tissue. 

The  more  vascular  a  part,  and  the  more  severely  contused,  the 
greater  the  extravasation.  The  extra vasated  blood,  if  it  escapes  from 
the  vessels  slowly,  forms  a  passage-way  between  the  connective-tissue 
bundles,  especially  those  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and 
muscles ;  this  must  cause  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  blood  and  con* 
sequent  swelling.  These  diffuse  and  subcutaneous  hssmorrhages  we 
term  suggUUxtions  or  euffuniona.  The  more  relaxed  and  yielding,  and 
the  easier  to  press  apart  the  tissue  is,  the  more  extensive  will  be  the 
infiltration  of  blood,  if  it  flows  gradually  but  continually  from  the 
vessels  for  a  time.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  we  find  the  effusions  of  blood  in 
the  eyelids  and  scrotum  quite  extensive,  because  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  there  is  so  loose.  The  thinner  the  skin,  the  more 
readily  and  quickly  we  shall  recognize  the  suggillation ;  the  blood  has 
a  blue  color  through  the  skin,  or  presses  into  it  and  gives  it  a  steel- 
blue  color.  Under  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood 
appears  quite  red,  as  this  membrane  is  so  thin  and  transparent. 
Blood  extravasations  in  the  cutis  itself  appear  as  red  spots  (purpura) 
or  striae  (vibices) ;  but  in  this  form  they  are  very  rarely  due  to  contu- 
sion, they  are  caused  by  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  vessels ;  whether 
because  the  waUs  of  the  vessels  are  particularly  thin  in  some  persons, 
as  in  those  already  meutioned  as  being  of  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  or 
because  they  are  especially  brittle  and  tender  from  some  unknown 
condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  scorbutis,  some,  forms  of  typhus,  morbus 
maculosus  Werlhofii,  etc  Contusion  of  the  cutis  may  usually  be  reo- 
ognized  by  a  very  dark-blue  color,  passing  into  brown ;  also  by  stria- 
tion  of  the  epidermis  with  so-called  chaps^  or,  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  excoriaiiona^  flaying  of  the  skin. 

If  much  blood  escape  suddenly  frx)m  the  vessels  and  be  effused  in 
the  loose  cellular  tissue,  a  more  or  less  bounded  cavity  is  formed. 
This  form  of  effusion  of  blood  is  called  ecchgmasiSy  ecchymoma^  hcB-^ 
mcUoma^  or  blood-tumor.  Whether  the  skin  be  discolored  at  the 
same  time,  depends  on  how  deep  the  blood  lies  under  it.  In  deep 
effusions  of  blood,  diffuse  as  well  as  circumscribed,  we  often  find  no 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  especially  soon  after  the  injury ;  we  only 
perceive  a  tumor  whose  rapid  development  immediately  after  an  injury 
%t  once  shows  its  nature ;  this  tumor .  feels  soft  and  tense.  The  cir- 
cumscribed effusion  of  blood  offers  the  very  characteristic  feeling  of 
Jhtctuation.  You  may  most  readily  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  feeling 
by  filling  a  bladder  with  water  and  then  feeling  its  walls.  In  surgical 
practice  the  recognition  of  fluctuation  is  very  important,  for  there  are 
innumerable  cases  where  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  we 
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have  to  deal  with  a  tumor  of  firm  oonsistenoei  or  with  one  containing 
fluid.  You  will  be  shown  in  the  dinio  how  it  is  best  to  make  this 
examination  in  different  oases. 

Some  of  these  effusions  of  blood  have  received  particular  names 
aooording  to  the  localities  where  they  occur.  Thus  those  coming  on 
tlie  heads  of  the  newly-born,  between  the  yarious  coyerings  of  the 
skull  and  in  it,  are  called  e^Iuiilh(Xm<Uoma  (from  lUfpaXfjy  head,  and 
iifiardcDj  to  soil  with  blood),  cephalic  tumors  of  the  newlj-bom.  The 
extravasations  in  the  labia  majora,  firom  contusions  or  the  spontaneous 
rupture  of  distended  veins,  have  received  the  neat  name  of  qnHohcBrruh 
toma  or  qpisiorrhctgia  (firom  trretoLCv^  the  external  genitals).  Effu- 
«ions  of  blood  in  the  pleura  and  pericardium  have  also  special  design 
nations:  JiOBmcOoihoriJu^  hcBmcUoperiearditim^  eta  On  the  whole, 
we  attadi  little  importance  to  these  euphonic  Latin  and  Greek  names ; 
bat  you  should  know  them,  so  as  to  understand  them  when  reading 
medical  bodes,  and  not  seek  for  any  thing  mysterious  behind  them ; 
also  that  you  may  use  them  so  as  to  express  yourself  quicker,  and  be 
readfly  understood. 

The  subsequent  course  and  symptoms  are  veiy  characteristic  of 
these  subcutaneous  effusions  of  blood.  Looking  first  at  the  diffuse 
effusions  of  blood,  immediately  after  the  injury,  we  are  rarely  able  to 
decide  how  extensive  the  bleeding  has  been  or  still  is.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  contused  part  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  injury,  you 
notice  that  the  discoloration  is  more  extensive  than  on  the  first  day ; 
this  appears  to  increase  subsequently ;  that  is,  it  becomes  more  per- 
ceptible. The  extent  is  sometimes  astonishing.  We  once  had  in  the 
clinic  a  man  with  fractured  scapula ;  at  first  there  was  only  slight  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  although  there  was  a  large  fluctuating  tumor. 
On  the  eighth  day,  the  whole  back  from  the  neck  to  the  gluteal  mus- 
cles was  of  a  dark  steel-blue,  and  presented  a  peculiar,  almost  comical 
appearance,  the  skin  looking  as  if  painted.  Such  widely-spreading 
extravasations  are  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  firactured  bones, 
especially  of  the  arm  or  leg.  But  fortunately  this  partly  dark-blue, 
partly  bluish-red  color,  along  with  which  the  skin  is  not  sensitive  and 
scarcely  swollen,  does  not  remain  so,  but  further  changes  take  place ; 
first  there  is  further  change  of  color,  the  blue  and  red  pass  into  mixed 
farown,  then  to  green,  and  finally  to  a  bright  lemon  yellow.  This  pecu- 
liar play  of  colors  has  given  rise  to  the  expression  of  ^  beating  one 
black  and  blue,"  or  ^  giving  one  a  black  eye.''  The  last  color,  the 
yellow,  usually  remains  a  long  time,  often  for  months ;  it  finally  dis- 
appears, and  no  visible  trace  of  the  extravasation  remains. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  whence  come  these  various  colorings  of  ihe 
ddn,  and  if  we  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  blood  extravasa- 
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tions  in  various  stages,  we  find  Hiat  it  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  which  gradually  passes  through  the  metamorphoses  and  shades 
of  color.  When  the  blood  has  escaped  from  the  vessels  and  entered 
the  connective  tissue,  the  fibrine  coagulates.  The  serum  enters  the 
connective  tissue,  and  thence  passes  back  into  the  vessels ;  it  is  re- 
absorbed. The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  leaves  the  blood-corpus- 
cles, and  in  a  state  of  solution  is  distributed  through  the  tissue.  The 
fibrine  and  blood-corpuscles,  for  the  most  part,  disintegrate  to  fine 
molecules,  and  in  this  state  are  reabsorbed  by  the  vessels ;  as  in  the 
thrombus  a  few  white  blood-cells  may  attain  a  higher  development.  The 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  which  saturates  the  tissues  passes  through 
various,  not  thoroughly  understood  metamorphoses  with  change  of 
color,  till  it  is  finally  transformed  into  a  permanent  coloring  matter, 
which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  body — hoBmatoidin. 
As  in  the  thrombus,  this  is  partly  granular,  partly  crystalline;  in  a 

pure  state  it  is  orange-colored,  and 
Fm.  88.  if  scanty  gives  the  tissue  a  yellow- 

ish color,  if  plentiful  a  deep  orange 
hue. 

Redbecrption  of  the  extravasa- 
tion almost  always  takes  place  in 
diffuse  suggillations,  as  the  blood 
is  very  widely  distributed  through 
the  tissues,  and  the  vessels  that 
have  to  accomplish  the  reabsorp- 
tion  have  not  been  a£Fected  by  the 
''':^^c^^A^T^!''&.  contusion ;  it  is  the  most  desirable 
^**^-  and  under  favorable  circumstances 

the  most  frequent  result  after  sub- 
cutaneous and  intermuscular  effusions  of  blood. 

The  case  is  different  in  circumscribed  eflusions,  in  ecchymosea. 
Here  the  first  question  is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  then  about 
the  state  of  the  vessels  surrounding  it ;  the  more  developed  the  latter, 
the  less  they  have  been  injured  by  the  contusion,  the  more  hope  there 
is  of  early  reabsorption ;  but  its  occurrence  is  always  less  constant  in 
large  efiusions  of  this  variety.  There  are  various  factors  which  inter- 
fere with  it;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  thickening  of  the  connective 
tissue  around  the  effusion  of  blood,  as  around  a  foreign  body  (as  in 
traumatic  aneurism  also),  by  which  the  blood  is  entirely  encapsulated ; 
the  fibrine  of  the  effusion  is  deposited  in  layers  on  the  inner  siu*fiEU)e 
of  this  sac,  the  fluid  blood  remains  in  the  middle.  Thus  the  vessels 
about  the  blood-tumor  can  take  up  very  little  fluid,  as  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  by  layers  of  fibrine,  which  are 
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often  quite  thick.  Here  we  have  the  same  condidons  as  in  large 
fibrinous  exudations  in  the  pleura ;  there  also  the  fibrous  deposits  09 
the  walls  greatly  interfere  with  reabsorption.  This  can  only  take 
place  perfectly  when  the  fibrine  disintegrates  to  molecules,  becomes 
fluid,  and  thus  absorbable ;  or  when  it  is  organized  to  connective  tis- 
sue, and  supplied  with  blood  and  lymph  vessels.  This  is  not  so  very  rare 
in  pleuritic  deposits.  But  there  is  also  another  hie  for  such  extrava- 
sations. The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  may  be  completely  reabsorbed, 
and  a  firm  tumor  composed  of  concentric,  onion-like  layers  may  remain. 
This  results  Occasionally  from  extravasations  in  the  labia  majora;  a  so- 
callodjibraus  tumor  is  thus  formed ;  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  also, 
such  fibrous  tumors  occasionally  develop.  Some  hsematomata  may  be 
partly  organized  to  connective  tissue,  and  gradually  take  up  lime-salts 
and  entirely  calcify ;  a  rare  termination,  but  one  that  occurs  in  effu- 
sions of  blood  in  large  goitres.  Another  mode  is  the  transformation 
of  the  blood-tumor  to  a  Cffst;  this  is  seen  in  the  brain,  and  in  soft 
tumors.  Besides  other  modes  of  origin,  some  cysts  in  goitres  may  owe 
their  origin  to  such  efiusions.  By  a  cyst  or  encysted  tumor  we  mean 
sacs  or  bags  containing  more  or  less  fluid.  The  contents  of  these 
cysts,  resultmg  from  extravasation  of  blood,  are  darker  or  lighter  ac- 
cording to  their  age ;  indeed,  the  blood-red  may  totally  disappear 
from  them,  and  the  contents  become  quite  dear  or  only  slightly 
clouded  by  fat  molecules.  In  large  circumscribed  extravasations  you 
will  find  numerous  and  beautifully-formed  hematoidin  crystals  more 
rarely  than  in  small  diffuse  ones,  for  in  the  former  fatty  disintegration 
of  the  elements  of  the  blood  predominates,  hence  excretion  of  choles- 
terine  crystals  is  more  common  in  them.  The  capsule  enclosing  these 
old  effusions  arises  partly  from  organization  of  the  peripheral  parts 
of  the  blood-dot,  partly  from  the  circumjacent  tissue. 

Suppttration  of  circumscribed  extravasations  is  far  more  frequent 
than  the  two  last  described  metamorphoses,  but  is  not  so  common  as 
reabsorption.  The  inflammation  in  the  vidnity,  and  the  plastic  pro- 
cess in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  extravasation,  from  which,  in  the 
two  preceding  cases,  the  thidsened  connective  tissue  was  developed, 
whidi  encapsulated  the  blood,  assume  a  more  acute  character  in  the 
case  we  are  about  to  speak  of;  a  boundary  layer  is  formed  here  also, 
but  not  dowly  and  gradually  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  but  by  rapid 
cell-formation ;  plastic  infiltration  of  the  tissue  does  not  lead  to  devel- 
opment of  connective  tissue,  but  to  suppuration ;  the  inflammation 
after  a  time  attacks  the  cutis,  and  it  suppurates  from  within  outward, 
and  is  finally  perforated,  and  the  pus  mixed  with  blood  is  evacuated ; 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  come  together,  dcatrize  and  grow  together, 
and  healing  thus  takes  place.    We  shall  speak  more  exactly  of  this 
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mode  of  healing  when  treating  of  abscess ;  we  call  anj  pus-tumor, 
L  e.,  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  under  the  skin  at  any  depth,  an 
abscess :  hence  we  term  the  above  process  the  conversion  of  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  into  an  abscess.  This  process  may  be  very  pro- 
tracted, it  may  last  three  or  four  weeks,  but,  if  not  dangerous  from  its 
location,  it  generally  runs  a  feivorable  course.  We  recognize  the  sup- 
puration of  an  extravasation  of  blood  by  the  increasing  inflammatory 
redness  of  the  skin,  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  increasing  pain,  occasion- 
ally accompanied  by  fever,  and  finally  by  thinning  of  the  skin  at  some 
point,  where  it  is  finally  perforated. 

Lastly,  there  may  be  rapid  decomposition  of  the  extravasation ; 
fortunately,  this  is  rare.  Then  the  tumor  grows  hot,  tense,  and  very 
painful,  the  fever  usually  becomes  considerable,  chills  and  other  severe 
general  symptoms  may  occur.  This  termination  is  the  worst,  and  the 
only  one  that  requires  speedy  relief 

Whether  there  shall  be  reabeorption,  suppuration,  or  putrefaction 
of  an  extravasation,  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  the  effused 
blood,  but  very  much  on  the  grade  of  the  contusion  that  the  tissues 
have  suffered ;  as  long  as  these  may  return  to  their  normal  state,  re- 
absorption  will  be  probable;  if  the  tissues  be  broken  down  and  pass 
into  disintegration  or  decomposition,  they  will  induce  suppuration  oi 
decomposition  of  the  blood ;  briefly,  the  effused  blood  will  have  the 
same  hte  as  the  contused  tissue. 

While  the  skin  is  uninjured  we  cannot  judge  accurately  how  much 
the  muscles,  tendons,  and  fascise,  are  injured ;  occasionally  the  size  of 
the  extravasation  may  give  some  aid  on  this  point,  but  it  is  a  very 
uncertain  measure ;  it  is  better  to  test  the  amount  of  functional  ac- 
tivity of  the  affected  muscles,  but  even  the  results  thus  given  must  be 
carefully  accepted ;  the  amount  of  force  that  has  acted  on  the  part 
may  lead  to  an  approximate  estimation  of  the  existing  subcutaneous 
destruction.  In  contusion  of  muscles,  as  in  wounds,  healing  takes 
place  from  the  crushed  muscular  elements  undergoing  molecular  disin- 
tegration and  being  absorbed,  or  by  being  eliminated  with  the  pus  on 
suppuration  of  the  extravasation,  but  then  there  is  new  formation  both 
of  connective  tissue  and  muscle. 

The  largest  extravasations,  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed,  are 
usually  accompanied  by  injuries  of  the  bones ;  but  it  will  be  better  to 
consider  the  injury  of  the  bone  in  a  separate  section. 

If  a  portion  of  the  body  be  so  crushed  as  to  be  entirely  or  mostly 
incapable  of  living,  it  becomes  cold,  bluish  red,  brownish  red,  then 
black;  it  begins  to  putrefy;  the  products  of  putre^Etction  enter  the 
neighboring  tissues  and  the  blood;  the  local  inflammations,  as  well  as 
the  fever,  assume  peculiar  forms.  As  this  is  the  same  in  contusions 
with  or  without  wounds,  we  shall  speak  of  it  later. 
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The  treatment  of  contusions  without  wound  has  for  its  object  the 
conduction  of  the  process. to  the  most  £a.yorable  termination  possible, 
that  iSy  to  reabsorption  of  the  ezlxavasation ;  when  this  takes  place, 
the  injuries  to  the  other  soft  parts  also  progress  favorably,  as  the  whole 
process  remains  subcutaneous.  We  here  refer  solely  to  those  cases 
where  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  extravasation  are  the 
only  objects  of  treatment;  where  the  bone  is  broken  it  should  be 
treated  first  of  all,  the  extravasaticHi  of  itself  would  scarcely  be  an  ob- 
ject for  special  treatment  If  called  to  a  contusion  that  has  just  oc- 
curred, the  indication  may  be  to  arrest  any  still  continuing  hemor- 
rhage ;  this  is  best  done  by  compression,  whkdi,  where  convenient,  is  to 
be  made  by  evenly-applied  bandages.  In  North  Germany,  when  a 
diild  fiedls  on  its  head,  or  knocks  its  forehead,  the  mother  or  nurse  at 
once  presses  the  handle  of  a  spoon  on  the  injured  spot  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  blood-bruise.  This  is  a  very  suitable  popular  remedy ; 
by  the  instantaneous  compression  the  further  escape  of  blood  is  hin- 
dered, as  is  also  its  collection  at  one  point,  because  it  is  compelled  by 
the  pressure  to  distribute  itself  in  the  surrounding  tissue ;  an  ecchy- 
mosis  just  forming  may  thus  be  transformed  into  a  suggillation,  so  that 
the  blood  may  more  readily  be  absorbed.  You  may  occasionally  at- 
tain the  same  object  by  a  well-applied  bandage. 

But  we  rarely  see  the  injury  so  early,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  there  is  also  an  injury  of  a  bone  or  joint,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  blood-extravasation  is  a  secondary  object. 

The  use  of  cold,  in  the  shape  of  bladders  or  rubber  bags  filled  with 
ice,  or  of  cold  lotions,  to  which  it  is  an  old  custom  to  add  vinegar  or 
lead-water,  is  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  in  recent  contusions;  it  is 
said  to  prevent  excessive  inflammation.  But  you  must  not  rely  too 
much  on  these  remedies ;  the  means  that  most  aids  the  reabsorption 
of  blood  extravasations  is  regular  compression  and  rest  of  the  part 
Hence  it  is  best  to  envelop  the  extremities  in  moist  bandages,  and 
over  them  apply  wet  cloths,  which  are  to  be  renewed  every  three  or 
four  hours.  Other  remedies,  which  usually  act  well  in  infianmKations 
of  the  skin,  such  as  mercurial  ointment,  are  of  little  use  here.  But  I 
must  not  forget  arnica ;  this  remedy  is  so  honored  by  some  ^Eunilies 
and  physicians  that  they  would  consider  it  unpardonable  to  neglect 
prescribing  lotions  of  infusion  of  arnica,  or  of  water  with  the  addition 
of  tincture  of  arnica.  Faith  is  mighty ;  one  believes  in  arnica,  an- 
other in  lead-water,  a  third  in  vinegar,  as  the  potent  external  reab- 
sorbent  In  all  cases  the  effect  is  doubtless  simply  due  to  the  moist- 
ure and  the  variation  of  temperature  of  the  skin  caused  by  the  com- 
press, whereby  the  capillaries  are  kept  active,  now  brought  to  contrac- 
tion, now  to  dilatation,  and  thus  placed  in  a  better  state  for  reabsorp* 
tion  because  they  are  active. 
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Diffuse  blood-eztravaBationfl  of  the  skin  with  moderate  contusion 
of  the  soft  parts  are  usually  absorbed  without  much  treatment  If  a 
circumscribed  extravasation  does  not  change  oonsiderablj  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight^  there  is  nevertheless  no  indication  for  fiirther  interfer- 
ence. We  then  paint  the  swelling  oace  or  twice  daily  with  dilute 
tincture  of  iodine,  compress  it  with  a  suitable  bandage,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  see  the  swelling  gradually  subside  after  several  weeks. 
Should  it  become  hot,  and  the  skin  over  it  grow  red  and  painful,  we 
must  expect  suppuration ;  then  even  the  continued  application  of  cold 
will  rarely  change  the  course,  though  it  may  alleviate  it.  Then,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  termination  of  the  suppuration,  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  we  may  apply  warm  fomentations,  either  simply  of  folded 
muslin  wet  with  warm  water  or  cataplasms ;  now  you  quietly  await 
the  further  course ;  if  the  general  health  be  not  impaired,  but  the  pa- 
tient feels  pretty  well,  you  calmly  await  perforation ;  it  will  periiaps 
be  weeks  before  the  skin  gradually  becomes  thinner  at  some  point 
and  finally  opens,  the  pus  is  evacuated,  the  walls  of  the  large  cavity 
£Edl  together,  and  in  a  short  time  the  parts  are  all  healed  At  the 
commencement  of  this  lecture  I  mentioned  a  case  where,  with  a  frao- 
tured  scapula,  there  was  an  enormous  partly  diffuse,  partly  circum- 
scribed extravasation ;  here  there  was  a  strongly-fluctuating  tumor, 
which  was  not  reabsorbed,  while  the  diffuse  effusion  was  rapidly  re- 
moved; the  suppuration  did  not  end  in  perforation  till  the  fifth  week, 
then  one  and  a  half  to  two  quarts  of  pus  were  evacuated ;  a  week 
later  this  enormous  cavity  was  healed,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospi- 
tal welL  Why  we  do  not  here  interfere  earlier  and  aid  Nature  by  an 
incision,  we  shall  consider  more  closely  when  we  treat  of  abscesses. 

Should  the  tension  of  the  swelling  rapidly  increase,  however,  dur- 
ing the  suppuration  of  the  extravasation,  and  high  fever  with  chills 
occur,  we  may  suppose  that  the  blood  and  pus  are  decomposing,  that 
there  is  putrefieustion  of  the  enclosed  fluid.  Fortunately,  this  is  rare, 
and  occurs  almost  exclusively  where  there  is  great  crushing  of  the 
muscles  or  splintering  of  the  bone.  With  such  symptoms  of  course 
the  putrid  fluid  should  be  quickly  evacuated ;  then  you  should  make 
a  large  incision  through  the  skin,  unless  this  be  forbidden  by  the  ana- 
tomical position  of  the  parts ;  in  which  case  several  small  incisions 
should  be  made  at  points  where  the  fluid  may  escape  freely  and  easily. 
These  incisions  greatly  alter  the  aspect  of  the  case ;  you  have  changed 
the  subcutaneous  contusion  to  an  open  contused  wound.  Now  other 
conditions  come  into  play,  which  we  shall  treat  of  in  the  next  lecture. 
We  must  still  mention  that,  if  extensive  putrefaction  of  the  soft  parts 
follows  such  contusions,  amputation  is  indicated,  although  this  unfortu- 
nate case  rarely  happens  without  coincident  fracture  of  the  bones. 
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Uode  of  Ooeorrenoe  of  these  Wounds ;  their  Appearance. — Slight  Hnmorrhsge  in  Con 
tosed  Wounds.— Early  Seoondaiy  Hnmorrhsges.— Gangrene  of  the  Edges  of  the 
Wound. — Influences  that  effect  the  Slower  or  more  Bapid  Detachment  of  the  Dead 
TlssQe.~Indioations  for  Primarj  Ampatatlon. — ^Local  Complications  in  Contused 
Wounds ;  Deoomposition,  PutrefiBction,  Beptio  Inflammations. — Contusion  of  Ar« 
teries ;  Late  Secondary  Hemorrhages. 

The  causes  of  contused  wounds,  of  which  we  have  to  treat  to-day, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  simple  contusions,  onlj  in  the  first  cases  the 
force  is  usually  greater  than  in  the  latter,  or  the  body  by  which  they 
are  induced  is  of  such  a  form  as  to  divide  the  skin  and  soft  parts 
easily,  or  else  parts  of  the  body  have  been  injured  where  the  skin  is 
particularly  thin,  or  lies  over  parts  unusually  firm. 

The  kick  of  a  horse,  blow  from  a  stick,  bite  of  an  animal  or  a  man, 
being  run  over,  wounding  with  blunt  knives,  saws,  etc.,  are  frequent 
causes  of  contused  wounds.  Nothing,  however,  causes  more  contused 
wounds  than  rapidly-moving  wheels  and  rollers  of  machinery,  cutting- 
machines,,  circular^aws,  spinning-jennies,  and  the  various  machines 
with  cog-wheels  and  hooks.  All  of  these  instruments,  the  product 
of  advancing  industry,  do  much  injury  among  the  operatives.  Men 
and  women,  adults  and  children,  with  crushed  fingers,  mashed  hands, 
ragged,  lacerated  wounds  of  the  forearm  and  arm,  are  now  among  the 
constant  patients  in  the  surgical  wards  of  hospitals  in  every  large 
city.  Innumerable  persons  are  thus  nuiimed  of  fingers,  hands,  or 
arms,  and  many  of  these  patients  die  as  a  result  of  their  mjuries.  If 
to  the^  you  add  (what  recently  is  becoming  rarer,  it  is  true)  railroad 
injuries,  those  caused  by  blasting,  building  tunnels,  etc.,  you  may 
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imagine,  not  only  how  much  sweat,  but  how  much  blood,  clings  to  the 
many  evidences  of  modem  culture.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  accidents  is  the  carelessness, 
often  the  foolhardiness,  of  the  workman.  Familiarity  with  the  dan- 
gerous object  renders  persons  at  last  careless  and  rash ;  some  pay  for 
this  with  their  lives. 

Gunshot  wounds  also  essentially  belong  to  contused  wounds;  but^ 
as  they  have  some  peculiarities  of  their  own,  we  shall  treat  of  them 
in  a  special  chapter.  Lacerated  wounds,  and  tearing  out  of  pieces 
from  the  limbs,  we  shall  consider  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Fractures  of  bones  of  the  most  varied  and  dangerous  varieties  ac- 
company contused  wounds  from  all  the  above  causes;  but  for  the 
present  we  shall  leave  these  out  of  consideration,  and  treat  only  of  the 
soffc  parts. 

In  most  cases,  the  appearance  of  a  wound  indicates  whether  it  was 
due  to  incision  or  contusion.  You  already  know  the  character  of  in- 
cised wounds,  and  I  have  alluded  to  some  cases  where  a  contused 
wound  had  the  appearance  of  an  incised  one,  and  the  reverse.  Con- 
tused wounds,  like  incised,  may  be  accompanied  by  loss  of  substance, 
or  there  may  be  simply  solution  of  continuity.  The  borders  of  these 
wounds  are  generally  uneven,  especially  the  edges  of  the  skin ;  the 
muscles  occasionally  look  as  if  chopped ;  tags  of  the  soft  parts,  of 
various  sizes,  not  unfrequently  large  flaps,  hang  in  the  wound,  and 
may  have  a  bluish-red  color,  frx>m  the  blood  stagnated  or  efiiised  in 
them.  Tendons  are  torn  or  pulled  out,  fasciss  are  torn,  the  skin,  for 
some  distance  around  the  wound,  is  not  unfrequently  detached  from 
the  friscia,  especially  if  the  contusing  force  was  combined  with  a  tear- 
ing and  twisting.  The  grade  of  this  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  of 
course  varies  greatly,  and  its  extent  cannot  always  be  accurately  de* 
termined,  as  we  cannot  always  see  how  frur  the  contusion  and  tearing 
extend  beyond  the  wound ;  frt>m  the  subsequent  course  of  the  wound 
we  often  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  contusion  extended  much  further 
than  the  size  of  the  wound  indicated ;  that  separation  of  muscles,  di* 
visions  of  fasciss,  and  efiusions  of  blood,  extended  under  the  skin, 
which  may  have  been  but  little  torn.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sldn- 
wound  gives  no  means  of  judging  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  con- 
tusion, for  it  renders  it  very  difficult  to  correctly  estimate  such  an  in- 
jury at  the  first  examination;  while  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
gives  the  laity  no  idea  of  danger,  the  experienced  surgeon  soon  sees 
the  gravity  of  the  case. 

Since  the  injiuy,  especially  when  due  to  machinery,  is  very  rapidly 
done,  the  pain  is  not  great;  and  immediately  after  the  injury  the  pain 
from  contused  wounds  is  often  very  slight ;  the  more  so,  the  greater 
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die  injuiy  and  crushing  of  the  parts.  This  is  readily  explained  by 
the  nerves  in  the  wound  being  entirely  mashed  and  destroyed,  conse- 
quently incapable  of  conducting;  moreover,  what  I  told  you  in  the 
last  lecture  about  local  concussion  of  nerves,  the  so-called  stupor  of 
the  injured  part,  comes  into  play. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  these  contused 
wounds  bleed  little,  if  any,  even  if  large  veins  or  arteries  be  crushed 
or  torn.  There  are  well-observed  cases  to  show  that,  after  complete 
crushing  of  the  femoral  or  axillary  artery,  there  v/as  absolutely  no 
primary  hflemorrhaga  It  is  true,  this  is  rare ;  in  many  cases  where  there 
is  complete  solution  of  continuity  of  a  large  artery  by  a  contusion, 
although  there  is  no  spirting  stream,  there  is  constant  trickling  of 
blood;  this,  coming  from  the  femoral  arteiy,  would  speedily  cause 
death.  I  have  already  told  you  how  this  arrest  of  haemorrhage  takes 
place  in  small  arteries,  but  will  make  it  clearer  to  you  by  an  illustra- 
tion. A  railroad  hand  was  run  over  by  a  locomotive,  so  that  the 
wheel  passed  over  his  left  thigh  just  below  the  hip-joint.  The  unfor- 
tunate was  at  once  brought  on  a  litter  to  the  hospital ;  meantime  he 
had  lost  much  blood,  and  came  in  very  pale  and  anaemic,  but  perfectly 
coDBcious.  After  complete  removal  of  the  torn  clothing,  we  found  a 
honible  mangling  of  the  skin  and  muscles.  The  bone  was  crushed  to 
atoms,  the  muscles  were  partly  mashed  to  pulp,  partly  hung  in  tags 
from  the  wound,  the  skin  was  torn  up  as  far  as  the  hip-joint.  At  no 
point  of  this  horrible  wound  did  an  artery  spirt,  but  from  the  depth  con- 
siderable blood  constantly  tridded  out,  and  the  general  state  of  the  pa- 
tient clearly  showed  that  he  had  already  lost  much  blood.  It  was  evident 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  here  was  to  amputate  at  the  hip-joint, 
but  in  the  condition  the  patient  then  was,  this  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  the  new  loss  of  blood  from  this  severe  operation  would  undoubt- 
edly bare  been  at  once  fatal  Hence  it  was,  first  of  all,  necessary  to 
anest  the  haemorrhage,  which  evidently  came  firom  a  rupture  of  the 
femoral  artery.  I  first  tried  to  find  the  femoral  in  the  wound,  while  it 
was  compressed  above ;  but  all  the  muscles  were  so  displaced,  all  the 
anatomical  relations  were  so  changed,  that  this  was  not  quickly  done, 
hence  I  proceeded  to  ligate  the  artery  below  Poupart^s  ligaments 
After  this  was  done,  most  of  the  bleeding  ceased,  but  not  entirely,  on 
account  of  the  free  arterial  anastomosis ;  and  as  no  regular  dressing 
could  be  applied,  on  account  of  the  existing  mangling,  I  surrounded 
the  limb  firmly  with  a  tourniquet,  close  below  where  I  proposed 
to  exarticulate.  Now  the  bleeding  stopped;  we  gave  various 
remedies  to  revivify  the  patient ;  wine.  Warm  drinks,  etc.,  were  ad- 
ministered, so  that,  toward  evening,  he  had  so  far  recovered  that  his 
temperature  was  again  normal,  and  the  radial  pulse  was  again  good. 
11 
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I  should  have  preferred  postponing  the  operation  till  the  following 
day,  if^  in  spite  of  ligature  and  tourniquet,  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  hearths  beat,  there  had  not  been  some  bleeding  from  the  wound,  so 
that  I  feared  the  patient  might  bleed  to  death  during  the  night. 
Hence,  with  the  able  help  of  my  assistants,  I  exarticulated  the  thigh 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  During  the  operation  the  absolute  loss  of 
blood  was  not  great,  but  it  was  too  much  for  the  already-debilitated 
patient  At  first  all  seemed  to  go  well ;  the  spirthig  vessels  were  all 
ligated,  the  wound  cleansed,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed ;  soon  he 
suffered  from  restlessness  and  dyspnoea,  which  increased,  finally  con- 
vulsions occurred,  and  the  patient  departed  two  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion. Examination  of  the  femoral  artery  of  the  crushed  extremity 
showed  the  following :  In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  there  was  a 
crushed  and  torn  part,  comprising  about  one-third  the  calibre  of  the 
artery.  The  tags  pf  the  tunica  intima,  as  well  as  the  other  coats  of 
vessel,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  sheath,  had  rolled  up  into  the 
calibre  of  the  artery,  and  the  blood  could  only  escape  slowly ;  the 
surrounding  tissue  was  completely  saturated  with  blood.  In  this  case, 
no  dot  had  formed  in  the  artery,  as  the  escape  of  blood  ¥ras  still  too 
fr-ee  to  permit  this ;  but,  if  you  imagine  that  the  contusion  had  affected 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  artery,  you  may  understand  how  the 
tags  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  pressing  into  its  calibre  frt>m  all  sides 
might  have  rendered  the  escape  of  the  blood  more  difficulty  or  even 
impossible;  then  a  thrombus  would  have  formed,  and  stopped  the 
vessel,  and  gradually  have  become  oiganized,  so  as  to  cause  permanent 
closure,  j  ust  as  after  ligation.  If  no  haemorrhage  had  followed  the  partial 
crushing  of  the  artery  in  this  case,  if,  for  instance,  the  crushing  had 
occurred  without  an  external  wound,  possibly  a  dot  would  simply  have 
formed  at  the  part  roughened  by  the  contusion,  a  thrombus  forming 
from  the  wall ;  in  this  case  there  might  have  been  crushing  of  the 
artery  with  preservation  of  its  calibre,  a  result  that  is  said  to  have 
been  observed. 

If  you  apply  the  above-described  condition  of  a  laige  crushed  ar- 
tery to  smaller  arteries,  you  will  understand  how  there  may  here  more 
readily  be  complete  spontaneous  plugging  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
partly  by  in-rolUng  of  the  fragile,  torn  tunica  intima,  partly  by  con- 
traction of  the  tunica  muscularis  and  by  the  tags  of  the  adventitia, 
and  that  consequently  bleeding  may  fiedl  almost  entirely  in  such  con- 
tused wounds. 

Observation  of  this  led  a  Frendi  surgeon,  Chas$aignac^  to  invent 
an  instrument  for  crushing  off  portions  of  the  body ;  he  terms  this 
operation  icraserMfUj  the  instrument  he  calls  an  icraaeur.  It  con- 
sists of  a  strong  metallic  ligature,  composed  of  small  links,  which 
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is  to  be  applied  around  the  part  to  be  removed,  and  then  drawn  slow- 
ly into  a  strong  metal  frame  by  means  of  a  ratch  arrangement. 
When  the  instrument  is  properly  used  it  causes  absolutely  no  haemor- 
rhage. Little  feivor  as  the  instrument  at  first  found  among  surgeons, 
from  their  dislike  to  contused  wounds  in  operative  surgery,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  advantages  in  suitable  cases.  Wounds  caused  by 
icrasemerU  usually  heal  with  very  little  local  or  general  reaction ;  co- 
incident inflammations  occur  less  frequently  with  this  class  of  wounds 
than  with  pure  incised  wounds.  Nevertheless  tcrasement  will  always 
be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  operations. 

There  is  another  factor  for  limiting  the  haemorrhages  in  extensive 
contusions,  that  is,  the  weakening  of  the  heart's  action  caused  by  the 
injury,  probably  due  to  reflex  action.  Persons  badly  injured,  besides 
suffering  from  loss  of  blood  and  injury  of  the  nerve-centres,  are  usually 
for  a  time  in  a  state  of  numbness  or  stupor;  the  word  most  commonly 
used  to  express  this  state  of  depression  is  ^'  shock.''  The  fright  from 
the  injiuy  and  all  thoughts  about  it,  which  follow  in  rapid  succession, 
imite  in  producing  great  psychical  depression,  which  has  a  paralyzing 
effect  on  the  heart's  action.  Still,  even  in  persons  not  greatly  af- 
fected psychicaUy  by  the  injuiy,  as  old  soldiers  who  have  often  been 
wounded,  or  very  phlegmatic  persons,  a  severe  injury  is  not  entirely 
without  this  effect,  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  there  are  purely 
physical  causes  for  shock.  Contusions  of  the  abdomen  have  an  even 
more  depressing  effect  on  the  nerve-centres  than  do  those  of  the  ex- 
is^emities,  as  I  have  already  told  you.  In  this  connection  the  so-called 
beating-experiment  (Klopfversuch)  of  (?o£s  is  very  interesting:  if  we 
repeatedly  strike  a  frog  sharply  on  the  belly  with  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel,  he  becomes  as  it  were  paralytic;  as  a  result  of  paresis  of  their 
walls,  the  abdominal  vessels  distend  greatly  and  take  up  almost  all  the 
blood,  so  that  all  the  other  vessels  and  even  the  heart  become  blood- 
less, and  the  latter  only  contracts  feebly. 

When  the  patient  has  recovered  from  this  state  of  psychical  and 
physical  depression,  the  heart  begins  to  act  with  its  former  or  even 
greater  energy,  then  haemorrhages  may  occur  from  vessels  that  had  not 
previously  bled.  This  variety  of  secondary  haemorrhage  occurs  after 
operations,  when  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  has  passed  off.  Hence 
the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched  at  this  time,  to  guard  against 
such  secondary  haemorrhages,  especially  if,  from  the  locality  of  the  in- 
jury, there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  a  large  artery  has  been  injured. 

Now  we  must  again  examine  somewhat  more  attentively  the  local 
changes  in  the  wound. 

Although  doubtless  the  processes  that  take  place  in  the  contused 
wound,  the  changes  on  its  surface  and  final  healing,  must  be  essentially 
the  same  as  in  incised  wounds,  still  in  the  appearances  in  thetwo  cases 
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r  there  are  considerable  differenoes.  One  veiy  important  circumstance 
is,  that  in  contused  wounds  the  nutrition  of  the  edges  of  the  skin  and 
soft  parts  is  more  or  less  extensively  destroyed  or  impaired,  or,  to  ex- 
press this  more  anatomicallj,  the  circulation  and  nerve  influence  in  the 
borders  of  contused  wounds  are  more  or  less  lost  This  at  once  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  healing  by  first  intention,  as  this  requires  per^ 
feet  vitality  in  the  surfaces  of  the  wound.  Hence  contused  wounds 
always  heal  with  suppuration. 

This  observation  causes  us  to  introduce  sutures  or  try  firm  union  by 
plasters  very  rarely;  you  may  consider  this  as  a  general  rule.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  you  will  only  learn  exactly  in  the 
clinic,  and  of  which  I  shall  only  incidentally  remaric,  that  occasionally 
we  fasten  large,  loose  flaps  of  skin  in  their  original  position,  not  be* 
cause  we  expect  them  to  unite  by  first  intention,  but  that  they  may 
not  firom  the  first  retract  too  much  and  atrophy  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent. 

I  Granulation  and  suppivation  are  esentially  the  same  as  in  wounds 
with  loss  of  substance,  except  that  they  are  slower,  and  we  might  say 
more  uncertain  at  many  places.  In  incised  wounds  with  loss  of  sub- 
stance also  a  thin  superficial  layer  of  tissue  is  occasionally  lost,  if  it 
be  not  very  well  noiuished;  but  this  is  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  extensive  loss  of  tissuenshreds  that  occurs  in  contused  wounds. 
Many  days,  often  for  weeks,  tags  of  dead  (necrosed)  skin,  fascia,  and 
tendons,  hang  to  the  edges  of  the  wounds,  while  other  parts  are 
luxuriantly  granulating. 

t  This  process  of  detachment  of  the  dead  from  the  living  tissue 
takes  place  as  follows :  A  cell  infiltration  and  formation  of  vessels,  lead- 
ing to  development  of  granulations,  start  from  the  borders  of  the 
new  tissue;  granulations  form  on  the  border  of  the  healthy  tissue,  and 
their  surftice  breaks  down  into  pus.  With  this  change  to  the  fluid  state 
as  it  were  the  solution  and  melting  of  the  tissue,  of  course  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  parts  must  cease,  and  the  dead  shreds,  which  previously 
were  in  continuity  with  the  living  tissue  by  their  filamentary  connec- 
tion, must  now  fall. 

/  Hence  part  of  the  surface  of  contused  wounds  almost  always  be- 
comes necrosed  (from  veicfH)^^  dead),  gangrenotu  (from  fj  ydyypcuva 
from  ypaivuj  I  consume),  which  are  both  expressions  for  parts  in 
which  circulation  and  innervation  have  ceased,  or  which  are  entirely 
dead.  The  part  where  the  detachment  takes  place  is  technically 
called  the  Une  of  demarcation  of  the  gangrene.  These  technical 
terms,  which  refer  to  every  variety  of  gangrene,  no  matter  how  it 
occurs,  you  must  only  notice  provisionally  here.  I  will  try  to  render 
this  process  of  detachment  of  necrosed  tissue  by  suppuration  more 
distinct  by  means  of  a  diagram. 
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In  the  portion  of  connective  tissue  represented,  suppose  c,  the  ' 
border  of  the  wound,  be  so  destroyed  by  the  injiuy  that  its  circulation 
is  arrested  and  it  is  no  longer  nourished ;  the  blood  is  coagulated  in 
the  vessel^  as  £etr  as  the  shading  extends  in  the  diagram.  Now  cell- 
infiltration  and  inflammatory  new  formation  begin  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  living  tissue,  at  the  border  between  a  and  b  where  the  vessels  termi- 
nate in  loops ;  these  vascular  loops  dilate,  grow,  and  multiply ;  in  the 
tissue  the  infiltration  is  constantly  increased  by  wandering  cells,  as  if 
the  edge  of  the  wound  were  here ;  granulation  tissue  is  formed ;  this 
turns  to  pus,  on  the  surfieu^,  that  is,  dose  to  the  dead  tissue,  and 
then  of  course  the  necrosed  part  £ei11s,  because  its  cohesion  with  the 
living  tissue  has  ceased.  Hence  detachment  of  the  necrosed  shreds  of 
tissue  results  from  inflammation  with  suppuration ;  when  the  dead  por- 
tion of  tissue  has  fellen,  the  subjacent,  suppurating  layer  of  granular 
tions  comes  to  light,  having  been  already  developed  before  the 
detachment  of  the  necrosed  part.  What  you  here  see  in  connective 
tissue  is  true  of  the  other  tissues,  bone  not  excepted. 

Fitt.  88. 


Diagrun  of  the  procesB  of  detacbment  of  dead  oonnectlTe  tiMve  In  contaaed  wonnda.    Magni 
fled  800  diameters ;  a,  cnubed  necroaed  part ;  d,  liviiig  tiaeae ;  c,  anrfoce  of  the  wooiid. 
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In  many  cases,  on  the  £resb  borders  of  the  wound  we  may  see 
about  how  much  will  die,  but  by  no  means  in  all  cases,  and  we  can 
never  decide  from  the  furst  as  to  the  bordering  line  of  the  dead  tissue. 

Completely  crushed  skin  usually  has  a  dark-blue  violet  appearance 
and  feels  cold;  in  other  cases  we  at  first  see  no  change  in  it,  but  in  a 
few  days  it  is  white,  without  sensation,  later  it  becomes  gray,  or,  when 
quite  dry,  grayisli  or  brownish  black.  These  various  colors  depend 
chiefly  on  tiie  amount  of  coagulated  blood  remaining  in  the  vessels  or 
infiltrated  in  the  tissue  itself  by  the  partial  rupture  of  the  vessels. 
The  healthy  skin  is  bordered  by  a  rose-red  line  which  loses  itself  in  a 
diffuse  redness;  this  is  due  to  collateral  dilatation  of  the  capillaries, 
and  is  partly  also  a  symptom  of  fluxion,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken ;  it  is  the  reaction  redness  about  the  wound,  which  we  have 
already  described ;  for  the  living  woundnsurfBice  only  begins  where 
the  blood  still  flows  through  the  capillaries. 

In  muscles,  fasciss,  and  tendons,  we  can  decide  far  less  firequently, 
and  often  not  at  all,  from  the  appearance  at  first,  how  hi  they  will  be 
detached. 

The  time  required  for  the  dead  tissue  to  be  separated  and  detached 
from  the  living  varies  greatly  with  the  different  tissues.  This  de- 
pends first  on  the  vascularity  of  the  tissues ;  the  richer  a  tissue  in 
capillaries,  the  softer  it  is,  the  more  readily  cells  spread  in  it,  and  the 
richer  it  is  by  nature  in  cells  capable  of  development,  so  much  the 
more  rapidly  will  the  formation  of  granulations  and  the  detachment 
of  the  necrosed  parts  come  about.  All  these  circumstances  combine 
best  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  in  the  muscles,  least  so  in 
tendons  and  fascial ;  the  cutis  stands  in  the  middle  in  this  respect. 
The  circumstances  are  the  most  unfavorable  for  the  bones;  conse- 
quently the  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  takes  place  most 
slowly.  Of  this  more  hereafter.  Rich  supply  of  nerves  seems  to 
have  little  effect  in  this  process. 

But  there  are  many  other  influences  that  hinder  the  detachment 
of  the  dead  parts,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  retard  the  forma- 
tion of  granulations  and  pus ;  such  as  continued  action  of  cold  on  the 
wound,  as  might  be  effected  by  applications  of  bladders  of  ice.  The 
cold  keeps  the  vessels  contracted.  The  cell-movements,  the  escape  of 
cells  frt>m  the  vessels,  go  on  very  slowly  under  the  influence  of  low 
temperature.  Treatment  by  continued  warmth,  as  by  the  application 
of  cataplasms,  has  the  opposite  effect ;  by  this  means  we  increase  the 
fluxion  to  the  capillaries  and  cause  them  to  dilate,  as  you  may  readily 
see  from  the  redness  you  induce  on  the  healthy  skin  by  application  of  a 
hot  cataplasm ;  it  is  known  that  the  high  temperature  also  hastens 
the  cell-activity. 
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It  is  entirely  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  the  influence  of  the 
^reneral  state  of  the  patient  on  this  local  process.  It  is  true  we  may 
say  in  general  terms  that  it  is  energetic  in  the  strong,  stout,  and  young, 
more  moderate  and  sluggish  in  weak  persons ;  but  on  this  point  we 
are  often  deceived. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  you  may  suppose  that  contused 
wounds  need  much  longer  to  heal  than  more  simple  incised  ones.  It 
will  also  be  evident  that  there  may  be  circumstances  under  which 
amputation  of  the  limb  will  be  necessary ;  all  the  soft  parts  being  en- 
tirely mashed  and  torn.  There  are  cases  where  the  soft  parts  are  so 
torn  from  the  bone  that  this  alone  remains ;  so  that  on  the  one  hand 
cicatrization  cannot  occur,  on  the  other,  if  the  extremity  did  heal  in 
months  or  years,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  hence  it  would  be 
better  to  remove  it  at  once.  Still,  even  the  simple  complete  detach- 
ment of  the  skin  from  the  greater  part  of  an  extremity  may  some- 
times, though  rarely,  render  amputation  necessary,  as  in  the  following 
case :  A  girl  about  ten  years  old  caught  her  right  hand  between  two 
rollers  of  a  spinning-machine ;  she  drew  her  arm  quickly  back,  so  that 
it  might  not  be  entirely  mashed  between  the  rollers.  The  hand  came 
out  again,  but  the  skin  from  the  wrist  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  re- 
mained between  the  rollers ;  the  skin  was  torn  right  around  the  wrist, 
and  then  drawn  off  like  a  glove.  When  the  patient  was  brought  into 
the  hospital,  the  injured  hand  looked  like  an  anatomical  preparation ; 
you  could  see  the  tendons  play  in  their  sheaths  on  every  motion  of 
flexion  and  extension,  which  were  unimpaired ;  no  joint  was  opened, 
no  bone  broken :  what  was  to  be  done  here  ?  Considerable  experience 
in  these  injuries  by  machinery  had  shown  me  that  fingers  which  are 
entirely  deprived  of  their  skin  always  become  gangrenous ;  here  there 
remained  a  very  strange  stump  of  a  hand,  which  in  the  most  favor- 
able case  would  present  an  immovable  cicatricial  dump ;  it  was  even 
doubtful  if  a  permanent  solid  cicatrix  would  form;  many  months 
would  be  wasted,  trying  to  obtain  such  a  result ;  under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  be  better  to  amputate  dose  above  thewnst;  this 
was  done,  and  in  four  weeks  the  patient  returned  home ;  her  employer 
had  an  artificial  hand,  with  simple  mechanism,  made  for  the  patient, 
to  overcome  the  injury  as  £Gur  as  possible. 

Fortunately  such  oases  are  not  frequent ;  in  similar  injuries  of  sin- 
gle fingers  we  mostly  leave  the  detachment  to  Nature,  so  that  no  more 
is  lost  than  is  absolutely  incapable  of  living ;  for  we  should  always 
remember  in  maiming  the  hand  that  every  line,  more  or  less,  is  of  im- 
portance, that  especially  single  fingers,  and  particularly  the  thumb, 
should  be  preserved  whenever  possible,  for  such  fingers,  if  only  slightly 
capable  of  performing  their  functions,  are  more  useful  than  the  best- 
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made  artificial  hand ;  for  the  foot  and  lower  extremity  there  are  other 
considerations,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  when  we  oome  to 
complicated  fractures  of  bones. 

Would  that  this  maiming  and  slow  healing|.bad  as  they  are,  were 
the  only  cares  we  had  with  our  patients  having  contused  wounds ! 
Unfortunately,  there  is  a  whole  series  of  local  and  general  complicar 
tions  which  directly  or  indirectly  endanger  life*  We  shall  first  spe^ 
of  the  chief  local  complications ;  for  the  more  general,  the  ^  accidental 
diseases  in  wounds/'  we  preserve  a  future  chapter. 
I  Considerable  danger  may  arise  from  the  decomposing  tissue  on 
the  wound  infectmg  the  healthy  parts.  Putrid  matters  act  as  fer- 
ments on  other  organic  combinations,  especially  on  fluids  containing 
them;  they  induce  progressive  decomposition.  We  might  wonder  that 
such  extensive  decomposition  of  the  part  which  is  injured,  if  killed, 
should  not  occur  more  frequently  than  it  actuaUy  does.  But  in  most 
oases  cell-action  occurs  so  quickly  on  the  border  of  the  living  tissue 
that  a  sort  of  living  wall  is  formed ;  this  new  formation  does  not  read- 
ily permit  the  paissage  of  putrid  matter,  and  the  granulation  surfrtce, 
if  once  formed,  is  particularly  resistant  to  sudi  influences.  In  many 
places  it  is  a  popular  remedy  to  cover  ulcers  with  cow-dung  and  other 
dirty  things ;  this  never  causes  extensive  putrefieustions  on  granulating 
wounds.  But,  if  you  apply  such  substances  to  fresh  wounds,  and  bind 
them  firmly  on  so  that  the  tissue  may  be  mechanically  impregnated 
with  putrid  matter,  they  will  usually  become  gangrenous  to  a  certain 
depth,  and  then  an  energetic  cell-formation  opposes  the  putre£ACtion. 
This  is  most  remarkable  in  lithotomy  :  if^  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
a  stone,  you  open  the  bladder,  whether  by  the  perineal  or  upper  sec- 
tion, the  urine,  which  in  such  cases  is  usually  alkaline,  naturally 
escapes  directly  from  the  bladder  through  the  opening  made ;  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  wound  almost  universally  becomes  gangrenous,  but 
only  to  a  slight  depth,  perhaps  half  a  line  to  a  line.  In  favorable 
oases,  after  six  or  eight  days,  the  white  necrosed  tags  £Edl  spontane- 
ously; beneath  them  appear  strong,  wcll-suppurattng  granulations, 
although  the  urine  continues  to  flow ;  the  wound  contracts,  and  usually 
heals  entirely  in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Should  the  urine  not  escape, 
but  be  pressed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  cellular  tissue  (as  is  the 
case  in  so-called  infiltration  of  urine,  as  when  an  opening  is  suddenly 
formed  in  the  bladder  or  urethra,  without  simultaneous  injury  of  the 
skin),  all  would  become  gangrenous  with  which  the  alkaline  urine 
comes  in  contact.  If  you  compare  the  state  of  contused  wounds,  on 
which  shreds  of  tissue  are  decomposing,  you  find  an  analogy  to  the 
circumstances  in  lithotomy ;  the  sanies  flows  from  the  tissue,  hence 
the  gangrene  only  extends  to  a  certain  depth.    Even  this  is  not 
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alwajB  the  case,  as  in  most  of  the  shreds  of  tissue  long  hanging  on 
the  wound,  such  as  tendons,  fasciae,  or  skin,  from  the  natural  dryness 
of  these  tissues,  the  putrefaction  comes  on  slowlj  and  at  a  time  when 
the  healthj  tissue  is  already  bounded  by  cell  infiltration  and  granu« 
lation.  The  reason  why  decomposing  matters  act  so  injuriously  on 
fresh  wounds,  and  so  slightly  on  granulating  ones,  I  consider  to  be, 
that  they  are  chiefly  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  If  you  inject 
a  drachm  of  putrid  fluid  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  a 
dog,  the  result  will  be  inflammation,  fever,  and  septicsemia.  If  you 
maJce  a  large  granulating  surface  on  a  dog,  and  dress  it  daOy  with 
diarpie  soaked  in  putrid  fluid,  it  will  have  no  decided  effect.  On  the 
borderB  of  the  inflammatory  new  formation  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 
dosed ;  on  the  granulating  surface  there  are  no  open  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, hence  no  reabsorption  takes  place  there. 

The  latter  view  is  much  disputed;  it  has  been  especially  con* 
tended  that  the  putrid  matters  could  only  act  in  solution,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  then  permeate  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries  and  v^ns  just  as  readily  as  those  of  the  lymphatics.  I 
can  acknowledge  the  justness  of  this  reflection  without  tiiereby  entire- 
ly giving  up  the  above  explanation  of  the  generally-known  observa- 
tion. For  it  is  not  correct  that  only  the  putrid  substances  in  solution 
affect  the  wound  injuriously ;  foul  air  is  always  associated  with  the 
development  of  minute  elementary  organisms  belonging  to  the  lowest 
yegeteilAe  species,  microscopic  fungi  and  algsd.  These  are  sometimes 
minute  globules  (micrococcus,  from  lUKpbg^  small,  and  6  KOKKog^  the 
kernel),  sometimes  minute  rods  (bacteria,  from  rh  PaKrTJpioVy  the  rod), 
which  are  found  isolated,  in  pairs  or  in  groups  of  four  to  twenty,  or 
thqr  ATO  often  united  into  irregular  spherical  or  cylindrical  forms  by 
an  exuded  mucous  substance  (coccoglia,  frt>m  itSKKogj  and  ^  yAfa,  or 
yAofo,  glue).  These  elements  differ  greatly  in  size,  varying  in  diame- 
ter between  that  of  the  pale  globules,  scarcely  perceptible  with  the 
strongest  magnifying  power,  and  that  of  a  pus-globule ;  they  are  mov- 
able or  at  rest ;  they  are  always  present,  to  some  extent,  in  the  gan- 
grenous dbreds  adherent  to  the  wound  before  it  is  completely  cleansed. 
To  these  small  fimgi  are  ascribed  the  chief  part  in  the  occurrence  of 
that  form  of  decomposition  termed  putrefaction,  and  characterized 
more  particularly  by  the  development  of  badly-smelling  gases.  In 
putrefftotion  they  play  the  same  part  as  the  ferment-fungus  does  in 
the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  many  other  fruits : 
they  are  the  so-called  ferments  which  induce  putrefaction  of  the  juices 
of  the  body.  I  pass  over  the  theories  advanced  for  the  explanation 
of  this  strange  process  of  living  action,  as  well  as  the  objections  to  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion  that  putrefaction  can  only  be  induced  by 
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the  aboye-meDtioned  orgaaiflms,  and  content  myself  with  telling  you 
that  since  the  patient  investigation  of  JPaateur  on  spontaneous  gen* 
eration,  fermentation,  and  putrefaction,  it  appears  proved  absolutely 
that  all  the  processes  which  we  dass  together  as  putrefaction  and  fer- 
mentation, can  only  be  caused  by  vegetable  organisms,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  denying  the  occurrence  of  other  forms  of  decampaaUtan 
without  fermentation,  which  may  also  be  accompanied  by  the  devel- 
opment of  offensive  gases.  Granting  this,  it  follows  that  these  organ- 
isms would  more  readily  enter  open  lymph-vessels  than  traverse  the 
walls  of  blood-vessels.  The  decomposition  induced  by  these  oi^gan- 
isms  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  ammonia,  bulyiio  acid, 
lactic  add,  and  some  other  substances,  which  are  proved,  by  experi- 
ment, to  have  an  injurious,  phlogogenous  action  on  the  tissues,  as  well 
as  a  poisonous  effect  on  the  whole  body.  Hence  the  entrance  of  these 
organisms,  whose  mechanical  irritation  is  very  slight  from  their  very 
small  size,  is  dangerous,  and  becomes  more  so  as  tiiey  increase.  Far 
this  increase,  besides  various  other  things,  plenly  of  water  is  requisite. 

The  more  the  tissue  is  saturated  with  fluid,  the  more  it  is  disposed 
to  decomposition.  Hence,  the  cases  where  great  oedematous  swell- 
ing occurs  after  contusions  are  the  most  dangerous  in  this  respect; 
but  this  oedema  comes  on  very  readily  as  the  venous  circulation  is 
obstructed,  from  extensive  rupture  and  crushing  of  the  vessels,  which 
indeed  often  extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  wound. 

Imagine  a  forearm  caught  under  a  stone  weighing  several  hun- 
dred-weight ;  there  will  probably  be  only  a  small  skin-wound,  but 
extensive  crushing  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  fasci»  of  the  forearm, 
and  mashing  and  rupture  of  most  of  the  veins;  great  oedematous 
swelling  will  speedily  result,  as  the  blood  fr^m  the  arteries  is  driven 
with  greater  energy  into  the  capillaries,  and  cannot  escape  by  its  cus- 
tomary passage  through  the  veins,  and  hence,  under  the  increased 
pressure,  the  serum  escapes  through  the  capillary  walls  into  the  tissue 
in  greater  amount.  What  a  tumult  in  the  circulation  and  in  the 
whole  nutrition !  It  must  soon  appear  where  the  blood  can  still  cir- 
culate, and  where  not.  In  the  wound,  at  first,  under  the  influence  of 
the  air,  decomposition  of  the  parts  incapable  of  living  begins ;  this 
advances  to  the  stagnating  fluids,  and,  in  unfortunate  cases,  it  oon- 
stantly  progresses ;  the  whole  extremity  swells  terribly  as  far  as  the 
shoulder ;  the  skin  becomes  bright  red,  tense,  painful,  covered  with 
vesides,  from  the  escape  of  serum  from  the  cutaneous  capillaries 
under  the  epidermis.  These  symptoms  usually  appear  with  alarming 
rapidity  the  third  day  after  the  injury.  As  a  result  of  this  disturb- 
ance of  circulation,  the  whole  extremity  may  become  gangrenous; 
in  other  cases,  only  the  fasciae,  tendons,  and  some  shreds  of  skin  die. 
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There  is  oell-infiltration  of  all  the  oonneotiTe  tissue  of  the  extremity 
(df  the  subcutaneons  ceQu]ar  tissue,  the  perimysium,  ueurilemma, 
sheaths  of  the  vessels,  periosteum,  etc),  whioh  leads  to  suppuiation. 
Toward  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  the  whole  extremity  may  be  entirely 
saturated  with  pus  and  putrid  fluid*  Theoretically,  we  might  imagine 
such  cases  curable ;  that  is,  we  might  imagine  that,  by  making  suit- 
able openings  in  the  sldn,  the  pus  and  dead  tissue  might  be  evacu* 
ated.  But  this  rarely  occurs  in  practice.  If  the  case  has  undeigone 
the  above  distention,  generally  only  quidk  amputation  can  save  the 
patient,  and  even  this  is  not  always  suocessfuL  We  may  term  this 
variety  of  infiltration  sanio-serous.  There  is  a  cellulaivtissue  inflam- 
mation, caused  by  local  septic  infection ;  a  sepHe  phlegmon^  whose 
products  again  have  great  tendency  to  decomposition,  but  which 
finally  leads  to  extensive  suppuration  and  necrosis  of  tissue  if  the 
patient  lives  through  the  blood-infection  which  always  accompanies  it 
The  earlier  such  processes  limit  themselves,  the  better  the  prognosis ; 
with  the  advance  of  the  local  symptoms  the  danger  of  death  of  the 
patient  increases. 

With  the  detachment  of  dead  portions  of  tissue,  we  must  again 
return  to  the  arteries.  An  artery  may  be  contused,  so  as  not  to  be 
fully  divided,  and  the  blood  continues  to  flow  through  it  although  part 
of  its  wall  is  incapable  of  living,  and  becomes  detached  on  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  day,  or  even  later.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  there  will  be 
a  hsemorrhage  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  artery.  These  late 
secondary  hasmorrhages,  which  usually  come  on  suddenly,  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  as  they  attack  the  patient  unexpectedly,  sometimes 
while  sleeping,  and  firequently  remain  unnoticed  until  much  blood  has 
escaped.  Besides  the  above  manner,  late  arterial  secondary  haemor- 
rhage may  also  result  from  suppuration  of  the  thrombus,  or  of  the 
wall  of  the  artery.  I  observed  a  case  of  this  kind  late  in  the  third 
week  after  a  severe  operation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  femoral 
artery,  in  which,  however,  the  arteiy  was  not  wounded.  The  bleeding 
began  at  night ;  as  the  wound  looked  perfectly  weU,  and  the  patient 
had  for  some  time  slept  the  whole  night,  and  for  some  days  had 
been  promised  permission  to  get  up  the  next  day,  there  was  no  nurse 
in  his  private  room.  He  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (the 
twenty-second  .day  after  the  operation),  found  himself  swimming  in 
blood,  and  rung  at  once  for  the  nurse.  She  instantly  called  the  assist- 
ant physician  of  the  ward,  who  found  the  patient  unconscious.  He  at 
once  compressed  the  artery  in  the  woimd,  and,  while  I  was  being 
called,  every  thing  was  done  to  restore  the  patient.  I  found  him 
pulseless,  imconsdous,  but  breathing,  and  the  heart  still  beating. 
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While  I  made  ready  to  ligate  the  femoral  artexji  the  patient  died 
he  had  bled  to  death.  A  very  sad  easel  A  man  otherwise  healthy, 
strong,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  near  recovery,  must  end  his  life  in  this 
miserable  way  1  Barely  has  a  case  so  depressed  me.  Still  there  was 
no  blame  anywhere,  as  it  happened  all  the  circmnstances  had  been 
very  £avorable.  The  nurse  was  awake  in  the  next  room,  the  ph3rsiciaQ 
was  only  down  one  flight  of  stairs  in  the  same  house,  and  was  with  the 
patient  in  three  or  four  minutes ;  but  the  bleeding  must  have  existed 
before  he  woke.  He  was  probably  awakened  by  the  feeling  of  wet- 
ness in  the  bed.  On  autopsy,  a  small  spot  of  the  femoral  artery  was 
found  suppurated  and  perforated.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  always  a 
femoral  that  bleeds,  nor  does  the  bleeding  always  come  so  precipi- 
tately, or  at  night ;  hence,  we  should  not  become  dissatisfied  with  our 
art  £rom  such  a  rare  case.  Usually  such  arterial  haemorrhages  from 
suppurating  wounds  are  at  first  insignificant^  and  soon  cease  under 
styptics  or  compression ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  bleeding  comes  on 
more  actively,  and  is  more  difficult  to  arrest ;  finally,  the  hssmorrfaagea 
recur  more  and  more  quickly,  and  the  patient  constantly  becomes 
worse.  In  all  severe  arterial  haemorrhage  instantaneous  compression 
is  the  first  remedy.  Every  nurse  should  understand  compressing  the 
arterial  trunks  of  the  extremities;  but  they  soon  lose  their  presence 
of  mind,  as  in  the  above  case,  and,  in  their  first  terror,  run  themselves 
for  the  surgeon,  instead  of  compressing  the  vessel  and  sending  some 
one  else.  Compression  is  only  a  palliative  remedy.  The  bleeding 
may  cease  after  it ;  but^  if  it  be  considerable,  and  you  are  sure  of  its 
origin,  I  strongly  advise  you  at  once  to  ligate  the  artery  at  the  point 
of  election,  for  this  is  the  only  certain  retaiedy.  You  should  do  this 
the  sooner  if  the  patient  be  already  exhausted ;  remember  that  a  sec- 
ond or  third  such  bleeding  will  surely  cause  death.  Hence,  in  the 
operative  course,  you  should  particularly  practise  ligating  the  arteries, 
so  that  you  may  find  them  so  certainly  that  you  could  operate  when 
half  asleep.  In  these  particular  cases  much  time  is  unnecessarily  lost 
in  applying  styptics,  which  usually  act  only  palliatively,  or  not  at  alL 
Ligation  of  arteries  is  only  a  trifle  for  one  who  knows  anatomy  thor- 
oughly, and  has  employed  his  time  well  in  the  operative  courses. 
Anatomy,  gentlemen]  Anatomy,  and  again  anatomy!  A  human 
ife  often  hangs  on  the  certainty  of  your  knowledge  in  this  branch. 

While  treating  of  secondary  haemorrhages,  we  shall  speak  of 
parenehymoUouB  hoBmorrhages,  The  blood  rises  ham  the  granula- 
tions as  from  a  sponge ;  we  nowhere  see  a  bleeding,  spirting  vesseL 
The  whole  surface  bleeds,  especially  at  every  change  of  the  dressing. 
This  may  be  due  to  various  causes :  great  friability  or  destructibility  of 
the  granulations,  that  is,  their  defective  organization,  may  be  the  fiault| 
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and  ihis  malorganization  of  the  granulations  again  may  depend  on  con- 
stitutional diseases  (hiemorrhagic  diathesis,  soorbutiB,  septic  or  pysemic 
infection).  Still,  local  causes  about  the  wound  are  imaginable,  as,  if 
extensive  coagulation  gradually  formed  in  the  surrounding  veins,  the 
circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  granulations  would  be  so  affected ; 
the  pressure  of  blood  would  so  increase  that  not  only  the  serum  might 
escape  from  them,  but  they  would  rupture.  It  is  true  I  have  hitherto 
bad  no  opportunity  of  confirming  this  by  autopsy,  but  I  have  seen  very 
few  of  these  parenchymatous  hsemorrhages.  The  latter  explanation 
somids  very  plausible ;  so  far  as  I  know,  it  originates  with  Stromeyer. 
He  calls  such  haemorrhages  '^  haemostatic.''  According  to  the  causes, 
it  may  be  more  or  less  difficult  to  arrest  such  haemorrhages ;  in  most 
oases  ice,  compression,  and  styptics,  will  be  proper,  or,  in  severe 
cases,  ligation  of  the  arterial  trunk,  although  this  occasionally  fails. 
This  form  of  luemorrhage  occurs  chiefly  in  very  debilitated  persons, 
who  have  been  exhausted  by  suppuration  and  fever,  and  hence  has  a 
bad  significance  for  the  general  state  of  the  patient 


LECTURE   XIII. 

Progreasive  Suppuration  starting  from  Contused  Wounds.— Seoondaiy  Inflammations 
of  the  Wound:  their  Causes;  Local  Infeotion.*-Febril6  Beaction  in  Contused 
Wounds :  BeoondaiT'  Fever ;  Suppurative  Fever ;  Chill ;  their  Causes. — ^Treatment 
of  Contused  Wounds :  Immersion,  Ice-bladders,  Irrigation ;  Criticism  of  these 
Methods.— In<n8ions. — Counter-openings. — ^Drainage. — Cataplasms. — Open  Treat- 
ment of  Wounds. — ^Prophylaxis  against  Seoondaty  Inflammations^— Internal  Treat- 
ment of  those  severely  Wounded.— Quinine.— Opium.— Lacerated  Wounds :  Sub- 
cutaneous Buptnre  of  Musdes  and  Tendons ;  Tearing  out  of  Muscles  and  Tendons ; 
Tearing  out  of  Pieces  of  a  Xiimb. 

Thb  granulating  surface  that  develops  on  a  contused  wound  is 
generallj  yery  irregular,  and  often  has  numerous  angles  and  pockets ; 
there  i^  suppuration  not  onlj  of  the  surface  of  the  wound,  but  of  the 
suiTOundiog  contused  parts  under  the  uninjured  skin;  hence  the 
neighboring  skin  often  appears  undermined  bj  pus.  The  infiamma- 
*tion  and  suppuration  often  unexpectedly  extend  between  tiie  muscles, 
along  the  bones,  and  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  because  these 
parts  were  also  affected  by  the  injury.  The  process  ci  inflammation, 
once  excited,  creeps  along,  especially  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons 
and  in  ^e  cellular  tissue ;  new  collections  of  pus  form,  superficially 
or  in  the  depths ;  the  injured  part  remains  swollen  and  cedematous ; 
on  the  surfietce  the  granulations  are  smeary,  yellow,  swollen,  and 
spongy.     When  we  press  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  the  pus  flows 
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slowly  from  smaller  or  larger  openings,  which  have  formed  sponti^ 
neouslj,  and  this  pus  which  has  remained  for  a  time  in  the  depth  is 
not  infrequently  thin  and  bad  smelling.  Should  the  process  con* 
tinue  long,  the  patient  becomes  more  miserable  and  weak ;  he  has 
high  and  continued  fever.  A  wound,  which  perhaps  at  first  appeared 
insignificant,  perhaps  about  the  hand,  has  extended  horribly,  and  in- 
duced severe  general  disturbance.  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons  about 
the  hands  and  feet  are  particularly  &vorable  for  the  extension  of  deep 
suppurations,  which  readily  attack  the  joints,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  articular  inflammations  of  the  extremities  readily  attack  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons.  These  states  may  take  a  very  dangerous  turn, 
and  you  should  be  constantly  on  your  guard.  From  the  constant  pu- 
rulent infection,  as  well  as  from  the  daily  loss  of  pus,  even  the  strong- 
est man  may  emaciate  in  a  few  weeks,  and  die  with  symptoms  of 
febrile  marasmus. 

We  now  know  two  forms  of  inflammation  which  may  attack  cc»- 
tused  wounds:  1.  Rapid,  progressive,  septic  inflammation,  which 
begins  about  the  wound  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  (rarely  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  just  as  rarely  after  the  fourth  day), 
and  which  is  caused  by  local  infection  from  parts  that  decompose  in 
the  wound.  2.  Progressive  purulent  inflammation,  which  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  occur  in  wounds  of  the  hands  or  feet  during  the  cleansing 
of  the  wound  from  necrosed  shreds  of  tissue,  without  the  pus  becom- 
ing ichorous,  although  butyric  acid  often  formed  in  it. 

But,  even  when  the  wound  has  entirely  cleaned  off  and  granu- 
lated, when  the  inflammation  is  bounded,  and  the  wound  begins  to 
cicatrize,  new  inflammation,  with  severe  results,  may  begin.  These 
secondary  progressive  inflammations  of  suppurating  wounds,  occur- 
ring even  several  weeks  after  the  injury,  and  sometimes  coming  as 
unexpectedly  as  lightning  from  a  clear  sky,  are  of  great  importance, 
and  are  sometimes  very  dangerous.  They  are  almost  always  of  sup- 
purative nature,  and  may  be  fatal  from  intense,  phlogistic,  constitu- 
tional infection,  just  as  often  as  the  primary  progressive  suppiirations. 
In  some  cases,  also,  they  prove  dangerous  from  their  location,  as  in 
wounds  of  the  head.  These  cases  are  so  striking  and  tragical  that 
we  must  give  them  special  consideration*  Suppose  you  have  brought 
a  case  of  severe  crushing  of  the  leg,  with  fracture,  successfully 
through  the  first  dangers.  The  patient  has  no  fever;  the  wound 
granulates  beautifully,  and  has  even  begun  to  cicatrize.  Suddenly,  in 
the  fourth  week,  the  wound  begins  to  swell ;  the  granulations  are 
croupous  or  spongy,  the  pus  thin;  the  whole  limb  swells.  The  pa- 
tient again  has  high  fever,  perhaps  repeated  chills.  The  symptoms 
may  pass  off,  and  every  thing  go  on  in  the  old  track ;  but  it  often 
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turns  out  badly.  In  a  few  days  the  strongest  man  may  became  a 
corpse.  Some  time  sinoe  such  a  case  occurred  in  Ztlrich,  in  a  fellow- 
student  with  a  wound  of  tiie  head ;  it  may  serve  you  as  a  warning 
example.  The  young  man  received  a  blow  over  the  left  vertex ;  the 
bone  was  injured  very  superficially ;  the  wound  healed  quickly  by 
first  intention ;  only  a  small  spot  continued  to  suppurate.  As  the 
patient  felt  quite  well,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  little  wound,  and 
went  about  as  if  perfectly  well.  Suddenly,  in  the  fourth  week,  after 
a  walk,  he  had  severe  headache  and  fever.  The  following  day  there 
was  about  a  teaspoonful  of  pus  collected  under  the  cicatrix,  which 
was  evacuated  by  an  incision.  This  did  not  have  the  desired  beneficial 
effect  on  tiie  general  condition ;  the  fever  remained  the  same.  In  the 
evening  delirium  began,  then  sopor.  The  fourth  day  the  previously 
vigorous  man  was  dead.  It  was  easy  to  diagnose  that  there  had  been 
suppurative  meningitis.  This  was  proved  on  autopsy.  Although  at  the 
spot,  as  big  as  a  pea,  where  slight  suppuration  had  been  so  long 
kept  up,  the  bone  was  but  slightly  discolored  by  purulent  infiltration, 
still  the  suppuration  on,  in,  and  under  the  dura  mater  was  greatest  at 
the  part  exactly  corresponding  to  this  point ;  so  that  the  new  inflam- 
mation undoubtedly  started  from  the  wound.  A  short  time  since, 
here  in  Vienna,  in  private  practice,  I  saw  a  perfectly  similar  case,  also 
&tal,  in  a  man  who  several  weeks  previously  had  received  an  appar- 
ently insignificant  wound,  from  a  piece  of  a  sodarwater  bottle  that 
burst,  at  the  upper  x>art  of  the  forehead,  along  the  margin  of  the 
hairy  scalp. 

The  inflammations  occurring  under  such  drcumstances,  as  already 
remarked,  are  usually  of  a  difiiisely  purulent  character,  but  other 
forms  accompany  it,  or  occur  spontaneously,  such  as  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation of  the  granulations  {traumcUie  diphtheria^  hospital  ganr 
grene),  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  trunks  {fymphanffUis)^  and  a 
specific  form  of  capillary  lymphangitis  of  the  skin,  erysipelas  or  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation ;  and,  lastly,  inflammation  of  the  veins  {phle- 
bitis). Not  infrequently  all  of  these  processes  may  be  seen  mixed 
together.  We  shall  hereafter  study  these  diseases  more  accurately, 
under  accidental  traumatic  diseases.  But  here  we  must  consider  the 
causes  of  these  secondary  inflammations,  before  passing  to  the  treat- 
ment of  contused  wounds;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  must  anticipate 
somewhat.  All  of  these  forms  of  inflammation,  and  their  reflex 
action  on  the  organism,  are  so  intertwined,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  one  without  mentioning  the  other. 

As  causes  of  secondary  inflammations  in  and  around  suppurating 
wounds  that  have  begun  to  heal,  we  may  mention  the  following :  !• 
Excessive  flow  of  blood  to  the  wound,  such  as  may  be  induced  by  too 
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much  motioD  of  the  part,  or  by  great  bodily  exertion,  as  weU  as  by 
exciting  drinks,  mental  agitation,  in  short,  by  any  great  excitement; 
in  wounds  of  the  head,  such  congestions  are  particularly  dangerooa 
Congestion,  as  caused  by  too  tight  bandages,  may  prove  injurious  in  the 
same  way.  2.  Local  or  general  catching  cold ;  about  catching  cold  as 
a  cause  of  inflammation  we  know  little  more  than  the  simple  &ct  that^ 
under  certain  drcumstanoes,  which  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  a 
sudden  change  of  temperature  induces  inflammations,  especially  in  a 
I0CU8  minoris  rmstentim  of  an  individual ;  in  a  wounded  person  the 
wound  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  locua  minoris  reeistenHcB.  The 
danger  of  catching  cold  after  injury  was  certainly  overestimated 
formerly ;  I  hardly  know  of  any  certain  examples.  3.  Mechanical 
irritation  of  the  toound.  This  is  very  important  The  pus  from  the 
wound  is  never  reabsorbed  by  the  uninjured  granulations ;  but,  if  they 
be  destroyed  by  mechanical  manipulations,  as  by  improper  dressings, 
much  probing,  eta,  which  cause  the  wound  to  bleed  frequently,  new 
inflammations  may  be  induced.  Any  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound 
might  prove  serious  in  this  way,  such  as  pieces  of  glass,  lead,  or  iron, 
or  sharp  splinters  of  bone ;  for  the  first  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  wound,  the  vicinity  of  such  foreign  bodies  is  less  important,  but, 
when,  firom  muscular  movements,  and  the  motion  communioated  to  the 
tissue  from  the  arteries,  the  sharp  angles  of  a  foreign  body  keep  up 
constant  friction  in  a  part,  severe  inflammation  occurs  after  a  time. 
4.  Chemical  fermefUe;  here  I  mention  first  soft  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  pieces  of  clothing,  paper  wads,  which  have  entered  the  tissue 
through  gunshot  wounds ;  these  substances  become  impregnated  with 
the  secretions  from  the  wound,  then  the  organic  material  (paper,  wool) 
decomposes,  and  acts  as  a  caustic  and  ferment  in  the  wound.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  necrosed  splinters  of  bone  also  act  rather  as  diem- 
ical  than  as  mechanical  irritants ;  in  the  Haversian  canals,  or  medullary 
cavity,  they  always  contain  some  organic  decomposing  substance ;  all 
such  pieces  of  bone  have  a  putrid  smell  when  extracted ;  if  the  sur- 
rounding granulations  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  sharp  angles  of 
such  a  fragment  of  bone,  the  putrid  matter  passes  from  it  into  the 
open  lymphatic  vessels,  or  possibly  even  into  the  blood-vessels,  and 
so  induces,  not  only  local,  but,  at  the  san^e  time,  constitutional  infeo* 
tion.  Necrosed  tags  of  tendon  and  f&scia  at  the  bottom  of  suppu* 
rating  wounds  may  induce  the  same  results,  although  this  rarely  hap* 
pens.  In  hospitals,  especially,  there  are  some  rare  cases  where  we  can 
find  none  of  the  above  causes ;  such  occurrences  naturally  induce  pe- 
culiar alarm,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  them  by  certain 
injurious  influences  of  the  hospital  atmosphere,  especially  such  as  is 
fiUed  with  the  smell  of  pus.    Many  circumstances  speak  against  the 
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Tiew  that  the  injurious  substances  are  gaseous ;  bj  good  ventilation 
the  air  of  the  hospital  may  be  kept  pure,  but  this  is  no  protection 
against  the  affection  in  question ;  moreover,  we  cannot  excite  inflam- 
mations by  any  of  the  gases  developing  from  pus  or  putrefying  sub- 
stances,  unless,  perhaps,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  dissolved  in 
water  and  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  odlular  tissue.  Putrid  fluids 
and  pus  £rom  other  patients  would  not  intentionally  be  brought  in 
contact  with  wounds ;  we  have  previously  shown  that  the  vicinity  of 
the  wound  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  infected  by  pus  from 
the  wound,  and  excited  to  new  inflammation.  Hence  there  is  little 
left  but  the  supposition  that  the  injuriously-acting  substances  are  of  a 
molecular,  dust-like  nature ;  they  may  float  about  in  the  air  of  the 
hospital,  but  they  may  also  adhere  to  the  bandages,  charpie,  com- 
presses, eta,  with  which  we  dress  the  wounds,  or  to  the  instrum^its, 
forceps,  probes,  sponges,  etc.,  with  which  we  touch  the  wound.  May 
they  not  be  fimgi,  or  other  organic  germs,  whose  nature  we  do  not  at 
present  know,  like  those  we  know  to  excite  fermentation?  This  is 
poesible,  for  in  every  cubic  foot  the  air  holds  quantities  of  such  germs, 
and  in  the  hospital  such  organic  germs  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature 
mi^t  develop  in  the  secretions  from  wounds,  in  the  sputum  or 
excrement,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  readily-decomposing 
secretions  and  excretions  are  collected  in  hospitals,  or  in  badly- 
built  wateiK^osets  and  sewers.  On  this  point  we  can  only  haz- 
ard conjectures,  while  we  may  make  experiments  with  dry  putrid  sub- 
stances and  dry  pus,  by  powdering  them,  and  then  introducing  them 
Into  the  healthy  tissue  of  animals.  Such  experiments  have  been  made 
by  O.  Weber  and  myself^  and  they  have  shown  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  putrid,  dry  substances,  as  well  as  dry  pus,  induce  inflam- 
mation ;  if  we  pulverize  these  substances,  stir  them  up  quickly  with 
water,  then  inject  them  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  ani- 
mals, they  will  excite  progressive  inflammation,  just  as  putrid  fluids 
and  frresh  pus  do.  Now,  it  must  at  once  be  aclmowledged  that  in  a 
hospital  such  injurious  dust-like  bodies  may  readily  ding  to  dressings 
and  bedclothes ;  possibly,  also,  to  instruments.  In  short,  it  is  possible 
that  the  direct  injurious  influence  of  hospital  air  on  a  wound  may  be 
due  to  fine  dust-like  particles  of  putrid  or  purulent  matter  coming  in 
contact  with  it  from  the  dressings  or  instruments.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  injurious  materials  may  enter  the  body  in  other  ways 
besides  through  wounds,  as  through  the  limgs ;  indeed,  we  explain  the 
occurrence  of  all  so-called  infectious  diseases  by  the  entrance  in  the  or- 
ganism of  substances  which  have  a  sort  of  fermenting  influence  on  the 
blood ;  but,  whether  the  morbid  materials  which  excite  the  infectious 

diseases  chiefly  occurring  in  the  wounded  be  different  from  those  arising 
12 
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from  the  wound  iUelf,  may  be  a  disputed  pointy  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  when  speaking  of  accidental 
traumatic  diseases.  You  will  suspect  me  of  contradicting  myself  here, 
because  in  yesterday's  lecture  I  said  that  no  molecular  body  coidd  en- 
ter the  tissues  through  an  uninjured  granulation-surface.  I  must  still 
claim  this  as  usual ;  a  strong,  uninjured  granulation-surfiace  is  a  de- 
cided protection  against  infection  through  the  wound.  But,  when  the 
infecting  material  itself  is  very  irritating,  so  that  it  destroys  the 
granulating  surfSace  by  causing  decomposition,  a  passage-wisy  is  opened 
for  the  poison  to  enter  the  tissues.  Still  more,  there  are  certain  sub* 
stances  which  are  carried  into  the  granulation-tissue,  and  perhaps 
even  further,  by  the  pus-cells.  K  you  sprinkle  a  granulating  surfiioe 
on  a  dog  with  finely-powdered  carmine,  some  cells  take  up  the  small 
carmine  granules  and  wander  with  it  into  the  granulation-substance ; 
after  a  time  you  find  cells  with  carmine  in  the  granulation-tissue.  I 
consider  this  an  abnormal  retrograde  movement  of  the  pus-cells,  whidi 
we  generally  believe  to  pass  from  the  granulation-tissue  to  the  sur£BK)e 
of  the  wound ;  it  is  true,  no  one  has  seen  this.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
above  experiment,  it  is  evident  that  even  molecular  substances  may 
pass  from  without  into  the  tissue  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and,  if 
these  substances  be  very  decomposable  or  cauterant,  they  will  excite 
active  inflammation.  From  these  considerations,  you  will  be  mudi 
terrified  about  the  fftte  of  the  wounded,  as  absolute  prevention  of  such 
injuries  seems  impossible.  I  must  state  at  once,  for  your  comfort, 
that  all  molecular  organisms,  millions  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  are  not  taken  up  by  the  wound,  nor  do  they  all  induce 
inflammation.  Just  as  certain  fungous  germs,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, sometimes  very  limited,  are  necessary  to  induce  fermentation  in 
certain  fermentable  fluids,  so  it  is  not  every  animal  or  vegetable  germ 
that  can  excite  inflammation  in  the  wound.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  substances,  whether  lifeless  or  living  molecules,  are  always  the 
same,  but  I  think  they  are  very  numerous,  as  are  the  causes  of  in- 
flammation generally ;  they  may  all  have  certain  chemical  peculiarities 
in  common,  as  we  might  suppose  from  their  similar  action,  although  we 
know  nothing  about  them,  except  this  action ;  they  also  differ  somewhat 
in  their  mode  of  action  on  this  or  that  tissue ;  the  absorbability  of  such 
substances  may  vary  with  the  part  of  the  body,  and  possibly,  also, 
with  the  individual ;  but  the  large  number  of  these  injurious  substances 
is,  in  fact,  small  as  compared  with  the  innumerable  variety  of  organic 
substances  generally. 

febrile  reaction  is  usually  greater  from  contused  than  from  incised 
wounds ;  according  to  our  view,  this  is  because,  from  the  decomposi- 
tion, which  is  much  more  extensive  in  crushed  than  in  incised  parts, 
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£ur  more  putrid  matter  enters  the  blood.  If  in  any  case  the  putrid 
matter  is  particularly  intense,  or  very  much  of  it  is  taken  up  (es- 
pecially in  diffuse  septio  inflammations),  the  fever  assiunes  the  diarao- 
ter  of  so-called  putrid  fever;  the  state  thus  induced  is  called  septi- 
eemia/  we  shall  hereafter  study  it  more  closely.  If  the  suppurative 
inflammation  extends  from  the  wound,  there  is  a  corresponding  con- 
tinued inflammatory  or  suppurative  fever ;  this  has  the  character  of 
remittent  fever  with  very  steep  curves  and  occasional  exacerbations, 
mostly  due  to  progress  of  the  inflammation,  or  to  circumstances  that 
fiivor  the  reabsorption  of  pus.  K  we  call  the  fever,  that  ofben,  but 
not  always,  accompanies  traumatic  inflammation,  simple  traumatic 
fever,  we  may  term  the  fever  that  occurs  later  ^  eeeondary  fever,*  or 
*^  et^jpurative  feverJ**  This  may  immediately  succeed  the  traumatic 
fever,  if  the  traumatic  inflammation  progresses  regularly;  but  the 
traumatic  fever  may  have  ceased  entirely,  and  the  wound  be  already 
healing,  and  when  new  secondary  inflammations,  of  which  we  have 
fully  treated,  attack  the  wound,  they  are  accompanied  by  new  suppu- 
rative fever ;  in  short,  inflammation  and  fever  go  parallel  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  the  fever  appears  to  precede  the  secondary  inflammation, 
but  this  is  probably  because  the  first  changes  in  the  wound,  which 
may  be  only  slight,  have  escaped  our  observation.  At  all  events,  on 
every  accession  of  fever  that  we  detect,  we  shoidd  at  once  seek  for  the 
new  point  of  inflammation,  which  may  be  the  cause.  I  am  far  from 
asserting  that  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  temperature  in  all  cases 
of  wounds;  undoubtedly  any  experienced  surgeon,  accustomed  to 
examine  patients,  woidd  know  the  condition  of  his  patient  without 
measTuing  the  temperature,  just  as  an  experienced  practitioner  may 
diagnose  pneumonia  without  auscultation  and  percussion ;  but  no  one 
who  understands  the  significance  of  bodily  temperature  doubts  that 
its  measurement  may  sometimes  be  a  very  important  aid  to  diagnosis 
add  prognosis.  It  is  with  it  as  with  every  other  aid  to  observation ; 
it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  a  dull  peroussion-sound  in  the  thorax  where 
it  should  not  exist ;  but  the  art  and  science  of  determining  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  dull  percussion-sound  in  any  given  case  must  be 
learned ;  so,  too,  with  measurement  of  temperature :  for  instance,  we 
must  learn  whether  a  low  temperature  in  any  given  case  be  of  good 
or  bad  omen.  I  shall  enter  into  more  detail  on  this  subject  in  the 
clinic. 

Experience  teaches  that  secondary  fever  is  often  more  intense 
than  primary  traumatic  fever.  While  it  is  most  rare  for  the  latter  to 
begin  with  a  chill  (a  slight  chilliness  after  great  loss  of  blood  and 
severe  concussion  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  high  temperature), 
it  is  not  at  all  so  for  a  secondary  fever  to  commence  with  severe  "  chilL" 
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We  shall  at  once  study  this  peculiar  phenomenon  more  attentively. 
Formerly  the  chill  was  always  regarded  as  essentially  dependent  on 
blood-poisoning ;  if  we  now  regard  fever  generally  as  due  to  intoxi- 
cation, we  must  seek  some  special  cause  for  the  chilL  Observation 
shows  that  the  chill,  which  is  always  followed  by  fever  and  sweating, 
is  always  accompanied  by  rapid  elevation  of  temperature.  If  we  ther- 
mometrically  examine  the  temperature  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  with 
chill,  we  find  it  high  and  rapidly  increasing,  while  the  skin  feels  cool; 
the  blood  is  driven  from  the  cutaneous  vessels  to  the  internal  oigans. 
As  already  remarked,  Trat4be  considers  this  as  the  cause  of  the  ab- 
normal febrile  elevation  of  temperature.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  at 
present ;  at  all  events,  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  the  air 
and  the  bodily  temperature  that  the  patient  feels  chilled*  If  we  un- 
cover a  patient  with  fever,  who  lies  wrapped  up  in  bed  and  does  not 
feel  chilly,  he  at  once  begins  to  shiver.  Man  has  a  sort  of  conscious 
feeling  for  the  state  of  equilibrium  in  which  his  bodilv  temperature 
stands  to  the  surrounding  air;  if  the  latter  be  rapidly  wanned,  he  at 
once  feels  warmer,  if  it  be  rapidly  cooled,  he  at  once  feels  cool,  chilly. 
This  trivial  fact  leads  us  to  another  observation.  This  sensitiveness 
for  warmth  and  cold,  this  conscious  feeling  of  change  of  temperature, 
varies  with  the  individual ;  it  may  also  be  increased  or  blunted  by  the 
mode  of  life ;  some  persons  are  always  warm,  others  ever  too  cold, 
while  for  others  the  temperature  pf  the  air  is  comparatively  a  matter 
of  indifference.  The  nervous  system  has  much  to  do  with  this.  Ac- 
curate studies  of  li'attbe  and  Jbchmann  have  in  fact  shown  that  the 
nervous  excitability  of  an  in.dividual  has  a  great  effect  as  to  whether, 
in  a  rapid  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  blood,  the  change  will  be  much 
perceived  or  not ;  hence  that  in  torpid  persons,  in  comatose  condi- 
tions, chills  do  not  so  readily  occur  with  fever,  as  they  do  in  irritable 
persons  already  debilitated  by  long  illness.  I  can  only  confirm  this 
from  my  own  observation.  Although  I  have  a  general  idea  that^ 
where  there  is  siifficient  irritability,  rapid  elevation  of  temperature 
and  chill  chiefly  occur  when  a  quantity  of  pyrogenous  material  enters 
the  blood  at  once,  still  I  cannot  deny  that  the  quality  of  the  material 
is  also  important.  We  know  nothing  of  this  quality  chemically,  but 
we  may  conclude  that  it  has  varieties,  because  both  the  fever-symp- 
toms and  their  duration  often  vary  greatiy,  and  that  this  does  not 
solely  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient.  According  to  my 
observations,  in  man  reabsorption  of  pus  and  recent  products  of  in- 
flammation is  more  apt  to  induce  chills  than  is  absorption  of  putrid 
matter,  which  is  perhaps  more  poisonous  and  dangerous.  I  do  not 
wish  to  weaiy  you  with  too  many  of  these  considerations,  and  so 
shall  return  to  the  subject  in  the  section  on  general  accidental  trau> 
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matic  and  innammatoiy  diseases,  which  you  maj  regard  as  a  continu- 
ation of  this  study  of  fever.  I  will  only  remark  here  that  both  the 
septic  and  purulent  primary  and  secondary  inflammations,  with  their 
accompanying  fever,  may  also  occur  from  incised  wounds,  especially 
after  extensive  operations  (as  amputations  and  resections).  We  have 
considered  this  condition  along  with  contused  wounds,  because  it 
complicates  them  much  more  frequently  than  it  does  ordinary  incised 
wounds.  

Now  we  pass  to  the  treatmetit  of  contused  wounds. 

In  many  cases  contused  wounds  require  no  more  treatment  than 
incised  wounds ;  the  conditions  for  healing  exist  in  both.  Hence,  in 
a  contused  wound  it  is  only  necessary  to  anticipate  any  accidents,  or 
at  all  events  to  master  them  so  that  they  may  not  become  dangerous. 
In  both  respects  we  may  do  something.  Formerly  it  was  always  sup- 
posed that  the  air  with  its  oxygen  and  its  ferments  particularly  favored 
the  decomposition  of  dead,  organic  bodies,  hence  of  contused  parts  ; 
to  prevent  this,  the  wound  was  excluded  from  the  air,  and,  to  prevent 
warmth  acting  as  an  aid  to  decomposition,  the  wounded  part  was  kept 
cooL  We  attain  both  objects  by  placing  the  injured  part  in  a  vessel 
of  cold  water,  whose  temperature  is  always  kept  cool  by  ice.  This 
treatment  is  called  "  immersion  "  or  "  continued  cold-water  bath.*'  I 
first  saw  this  used  with  excellent  effect  by  my  earliest  teacher  in 
surgery.  Prof.  JBaum^  in  Gottingen.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  only 
really  practical  in  the  extremities ;  in  the  leg  as  high  as  the  knee,  and 
in  the  arm  to  a  little  above  the  elbow.  We  place  suitably-constructed 
arm  and  foot  vessels  filled  with  cold  water  in  the  patient's  bed,  and 
have  the  wounded  extremity  kept  in  it  day  and  night.  The  patient's 
position  should  be  such  that  he  lies  easily,  and  that  the  extremities 
may  neVer  press  too  hard  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  This  is  all  very 
simple ;  you  will  often  see  this  apparatus  in  my  clinic.  In  the  most 
common  injuries  of  the  hand,  a  basin  with  cold  water  is  sufficient  in 
private  practice.  In  parts  which  cannot  be  kept  in  water  in  this  sim- 
ple way,  we  try  to  exclude  the  air  by  applying  moist  linen  compresses, 
which  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  injured  part ;  over  these  we 
apply  a  rubber  bag  (or  a  bladder)  filled  with  ice,  which  is  to  be  re- 
placed as  it  melts.  It  is  still  more  efficacious  to  wrap  up  a  limb  well 
and  pack  it  in  a  vessel  with  ice.  A  third  method  of  applying  cold 
water  is  the  so-called  irrigation.  For  this  we  require  special  appara* 
tuses.  The  injured  extremity  is  laid  in  a  tin  trough,  supplied  with  an 
escape-tube.  Above  the  extremity  we  place  an  apparatus  from  which 
a  continued  stream  of  cold  water  drops  from  a  moderate  height  on 
the  wound.  Lastly,  we  may  simply  cover  the  wound  from  time  to 
tune  with  compresses  dipped  in  ice-water. 
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I  have  seen  all  these  modes  of  treatment  in  practice.  Here  is  mj 
opinion  of  them :  none  of  them  act  certainly  as  prophylactics.  In 
contused  wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet  the  water-bath  is  best;  for, 
under  this  treatment^  extensive  suppuration  is  rarest.  To  attain  the 
same  favorable  results  by  the  ice-treatment^  we  must  cover  not  only 
the  wound  but  the  parts  around  with  the  ice-bladders ;  pack  the  parts 
in  ice. 

In  applying  cold-compresses,  we  shall  only  really  obtain  the  effect 
of  cold  if  we  change  the  compresses  every  five  minutes,  for  they 
warm  very  quickly,  and  the  usual  treatment  with  cold-compresses 
actually  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  keeping  the  parts  moist; 
hence,  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  peculiar  mode  of  treatment ;  never- 
theless, as  I  have  already  remarked,  most  small  contused  wounds  heal 
under  it  spontaneously,  without  our  placing  them  under  unnatural 
conditions  by  the  use  of  cold.  Irrigation  is  not  a  bad  plan  of  treat- 
ment, but  it  is  troublesome,  and  it  Is  often  di£5cult  to  avoid  wetting 
the  bed ;  the  condition  of  the  wound  subsequently  does  not  differ 
from  that  in  the  more  simple  treatment  by  immersion  or  ice,  so  that  I 
have  not  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  irrigation.  In  France,  this  method 
is  practised  and  highly  esteemed  by  some  surgeons. 

Apart  from  the  prevention  of  accidents,  for  which  all  remedies  are 
as  useless  here  as  venesection  is  in  pneumonia,  we  have  still  in  the 
above  modes  of  treatment  important  means  for  combating  the  usual 
local  accidents.  I  have  still  a  few  special  remarks  to  make  about  the 
water-bath.  As  we  here  leave  out  of  consideration  injuries  of  the 
bones  and  joints,  I  know  of  no  contraindication  to  it  in  contused 
wounds  of  the  hand,  forearm,  foot,  and  leg.  In  most  cases  of  these 
injuries  the  bleeding  is  so  slight,  and  ceases  so  soon  spontaneously, 
that  the  patient  can  place  the  extremity  under  water  very  soon  if  not 
immediately  after  the  injury,  without  the  occurrence  of  hssmorrhage ; 
but  the  blood  clinging  to  the  part  should  first  be  washed  off,  the  water 
itself  be  perfectly  pure  and  transparent,  and,  if  it  becomes  clouded  by 
the  secretion  of  the  wound,  it  should  be  kept  dear  by  frequent  re- 
newals. Even  when  the  wound  is  two  or  three  days  old,  the  water- 
bath  may  still  be  employed  with  advantage ;  later,  it  is  of  little  use. 
If  the  patients  lie  comfortably  in  bed  with  the  tub,  they  are  more 
contented  and  free  from  pain  under  this  treatment  than  under  any 
other.  The  temperature  of  the  water  may  vary  greatly  without  much 
changing  the  condition  of  the  wound ;  only  ice  temperature,  and  the 
high  temperature  obtained  by  cataplasms,  cause  a  somewhat  different 
appearance ;  but  from  54°  to  QO*'  or  100°  F.  it  does  not  vary  much  in 
looks.  Perhaps  suppuration  comes  on  a  little  sooner  at  the  higher 
temperature,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.    Hence,  we  may  adapt 
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fche  temperature  of  the  water  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  At  first 
the  patients  generally  prefer  a  lower  temperature  (64*'-68°  F.),  later 
a  rather  higher  one  (88^-95°  F.) ;  but  there  are  also  patients  who, 
even  during  the  first  day,  complain  of  chills  if  the  temperature  of  the 
water  £eJ18  below  68^  F.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  rather  indifferent 
whether  we  employ  marm  or  cold  water  hatha  In  some  persons,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  there  arises  a  state  which  renders  immersion 
unbearable,  that  is,  swelling  of  the  epidermis  of  the  hands  or  feet, 
and  the  accompanying  tense,  burning  sensations,  which  somewhat  re- 
semble the  action  of  a  blister.  The  thicker  the  epidermis,  the  more 
disagreeable  this  accident.  It  may  be  avoided  by  rubbing  the  injured 
extremity  with  oil,  before  placing  it  in  the  water,  and  adding  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  to  the  water;  this  does  no  harm  to  the  wound.  An  im- 
portant question  is,  How  long  shall  continued  immersion  be  employed  ? 
Rides  for  this  can  only  be  given  after  considerable  experience.  I  have 
faimd  from  eight  to  twelve  days  enough.  After  this  we  may  leave 
the  limb  out  of  the  water  at  night,  enveloping  it  in  a  moist  doth  cov- 
ered with  oiled  silk ;  a  few  days  later  we  may  employ  this  dressing 
dining  the  day  also,  and  use  the  water-bath  only  morning  and  even- 
ing, or  mornings  alone,  leaving  the  limb  in  it  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
to  bathe  and  cleanse  it.  Finally,  we  leave  off  the  water  entirely,  and 
treat  the  granulating,  cicatrizing  wound  after  the  simple  rules  already 
given.  The  changes  in  wounds  under  this  treatment  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  previously  described.  In  the  first  place,  all  goes 
on  much  slower ;  sometimes,  especially  in  the  treatment  with  the 
cold-water  bath,  the  contused  wound  looks  as  fresh  for  four  or  five 
days  as  when  first  received.  The  same  thing  is  noticed  for  some  time 
under  the  treatment  with  bladders  of  ice.  This  is  not  so  astonishing 
as  it  at  first  seems,  for,  as  is  well  known,  decomposition  of  organic 
substan^^es  goes  on  more  slowly  in  water  than  in  the  air.  Subse- 
quently the  pus  usually  remains  on  the  wound  as  a  fiocculent,  half- 
coagulated  layer,  and  must  be  washed  or  syringed  off  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  subjacent  granulations,  which  are  infiltrated  vfith  water,  and 
often  quite  pale.  This  observation  is  very  important,  and  protects  us 
firom  illusions  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  water-bath  in  deep  sup- 
purations ;  we  might  suppose  that  the  pus  flowed  from  the  wound 
directly  into  the  water  and  was  there  diffused,  so  that  it  would  simply 
be  necessary  to  place  the  suppurating  part  in  water  to  have  it  always 
dean.  The  tocUer-bath  does  not  favor  the  escape  of  pus;  it  rather 
prevents  it.  Pus  on  the  granulations,  or  in  cavities,  coagulates  at 
once  on  contact  with  water,  and  usually  remains  on  the  wound ;  wash- 
ing or  syringing  is  necessary  for  its  removal.  Swelling  of  the  granu- 
lations entirely  prevents  the  escape  of  pus  firom  deep  parts.     Hence 
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we  see,  where  there  is  suppuration  from  a  cavity,  that  the  water-bath 
is  of  no  use,  but  is  even  injurious,  and  that  an  extremity  should  at 
once  be  removed  from  the  water  as  soon  as  deep  progressive  inflam- 
mations extend  out  from  the  wound.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  ex* 
elude  a  half-hour's  bath  of  the  part.  Should  there  be  no  progressive 
inflammations,  there  would  be  no  particular  harm  horn  leaving  the 
wound  in  the  water  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  only  the  healing 
would  be  much  retarded.  In  the  water  the  parts  remain  greatly 
swollen ;  the  granulations  are  full  of  water  (artificially  cedematous), 
pale,  and  cicatrization  and  contraction  of  the  wound  will  not  occur. 
If  you  then  remove  the  extremity  from  the  water,  the  wound  soon 
contracts ;  in  a  few  days  the  granulations  look  stronger,  and  the  pus 
better ;  healing  progresses. 

Now  I  must  say  something  about  the  continued  treatment  by  ice. 
Suppose  you  cover  the  contused  wound  from  the  first  with  a  bladder 
of  ice  ?  Here,  also,  you  will  find  that  the  crushed  parts  are  very 
slowly  detached,  and  that  no  smeU  arises  from  the  wound,  unless  laige 
masses  of  tissue  become  gangrenous ;  to  prevent  the  latter,  if  possi- 
ble, I  apply  charpie,  or  a  thin  compress  wet  with  chlorine-water,  next 
to  the  wound,  and  have  it  frequently  renewed  If  we  now  continue 
the  treatment  four  to  six  weeks,  sJl  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
wound  will  go  on  very  slowly  and  sluggishly ;  the  cicatrization  and 
contraction  of  the  wound  are  also  very  slow  under  the  influence  of 
the  ice,  and  hence  this  method  is  entirely  out  of  place  if  we  desire  to 
hasten  the  process  of  healing.  Most  surgeons  believe  that  we  may 
prevent  severe  inflammations  by  applying  bladders  of  ice  to  the  re- 
cent wounds ;  hence  you  will  find  ice  applied  at  once  to  most  cases 
of  contused  wounds.  Occasionally  this  proves  very  grateful  to  the 
patient,  by  relieving  his  pain,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  prophy- 
lactic antiphlogistic;  for  centuries,  men  have  sought  such  a  prophy- 
lactic, just  as  they  have  for  one  for  inflammations  of  internal  organs. 
By  the  application  of  ice  to  recent  wounds,  we  can  neither  prevent 
sanio-serous  infiltration,  nor  suppurative  inflammations,  at  least,  this 
is  my  opinion.  As  already  stated,  many  believe  in  the  prophylactic 
action  of  ice,  and  are  convinced  that  by  this  means  only  they  can  save 
persons  badly  injured.  I  have  become  satisfied  that  the  dangerous 
complications  to  wounds  often  occur  in  spite  of  the  ice,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  wanting  when  ice  is  not  used,  when  from  the  nature  of 
the  wound  they  might  be  expected.  From  what  has  been  said,  you 
might  almost  suppose  that  I  consider  ice  an  inefficient  remedy  that 
may  be  dispensed  with,  still,  you  will  see  it  much  employed  in  my 
clinic ;  in  my  opinion,  cold  is  one  of  the  best  antiphlogistics,  especially 
in  inflammation  of  an  external  part  where  it  can  act  directly.     Hence, 
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ioe  is  proper  where  there  is  inflammation,  espedallj  if  accompanied 
by  great  fluxion,  with  a  tendency  to  suppuration  of  the  wound«  If 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  sheaths  of  tendons  or  muscles, 
or  of  a  neighboring  joint  begin,  jou  should  apply  ice  to  the  inflamed 
part,  and  thus  avoid  the  excessive  hyperaemia,  and  so  the  increase  of 
the  inflammation*  Tou  think  I  am  here  contradicting  myself,  when  I 
say  that  ioe  is  of  no  use  in  preventing  the  development  of  inflamma- 
tion about  a  wound,  but  it  is  of  use  in  lessening  the  commencing  inflam- 
mation and  preventing  its  spread.  But  let  me  explain  this  by  an  ex- 
ample, and  you  will  readily  see  the  difference.  When  any  one  suffers 
from  headache,  he  certainly  would  not  think  of  being  bled  for  every 
attack,  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  but,  if  the  latter  be 
really  developing,  venesection  may  be  a  very  efficacious  remedy  to 
arrest  its  further  development  and  spread.  By  the  aid  of  ice,  we  do 
not  always  succeed  in  arresting  the  suppuration  extending  from  the 
wound,  but  occasionally  the  oedematous  skin  grows  redder,  becomes 
painful,  and,  when  you  press  on  it,  a  thin,  serous,  or  sometimes  quite 
consistent  pus  occasionally  flows  slowly  from  some  of  the  angles  of  the 
wound.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  retained  pus,  especially  if 
bad  smelling  and  ichorous,  must  be  set  free,  and  allowed  to  flow 
imobstructedly ;  for  this  purpose,  deep  incisions  should  be  made  in  the 
sofb  parts,  and  then  kept  open.  When  this  should  be  done,  and  how 
it  may  b^t  be  done  in  individual  cases,  you  will  have  to  learn  in  the 
clinic  For  probing  such  suppurating  cavities,  I  prefer  a  slightly-curved 
silver  catheter,  which  I  pass  through  the  wound  to  the  end  of  the 
canal,  then  press  the  end  up  against  the  skin  and  here  make  the  in- 
cision. For  enlarging  these  so^^alled  courUer-openingB^  just  as  in 
other  wounds,  you  use  a  tolerably  long  probe-pointed  knife,  straight 
or  curved  {PoU^s  knife).  As  a  rule,  the  counteivopening  should  not 
exceed  an  inch  in  length ;  if  necessary,  we  may  make  several  of  this 
length;  in  such  cases  there  is  usually  no  use  in  dividing  the  soft  parts 
of  the  forearm  or  leg  longitudinally,  as  was  formerly  taught.  To  prevent 
these  new  openings  from  closing  again  too  soon,  which,  however,  rarely 
happens,  you  may  introduce  several  silk  threads  through  the  pus  canals, 
tie  the  ends  together,  and  leave  them  for  a  time.  In  place  of  these 
setons  of  silk  or  linen  threads,  caoutchouc  tubes,  with  numerous  lateral 
openings,  have  recently  been  used ;  they  have  received  the  name  of 
drainage4vbeB^  an  expression  taken  irom  agricultural  technology; 
sometimes,  at  least,  these  tubes  facilitate  the  escape  of  pus  veiy  well, 
but  their  principle  is  not  new,  nor  can  we  accomplish  such  wonders 
with  them  as  is  claimed  by  Chasaaigruic^  their  inventor,  who  has 
written  a  book  in  two  thick  volumes  about  them.  In  making  these 
oounteropenings,  you  will  not  unfreqnently  strike  on  dead  shreds  of 
tendon  or  fascia,  which  should  then  be  removed. 
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The  skilful  use  of  the  above  remedies  is  an  art  of  experience ; 
what  you  cannot  accomplish  with  them  in  suppuration,  you  will  not 
accomplish  with  any  thing  else. 

One  of  our  colleagues  of  former  days  would  shake  his  head  doubt- 
fully, if  he  heard  that  we  had  talked  so  long  about  the  treatment  of 
contused  wounds  and  secondary  suppurations,  without  having  m&or 
tioned  cataplasms^  ^^  Tkmpora  rmUanturl^^  Formerly  catapkisms 
belonged  to  suppurating  wounds  as  undoubtedly  as  the  lid  to  the  box, 
and  now,  three  or  four  weeks  may  pass  in  my  wards  without  cata- 
plasms being  once  employed  for  their  original  uses.  The  employ- 
ment of  moist  warmth,  whether  in  the  form  of  cataplasms  or  of  thick 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  is  useless  in  the  treatment  of  contused 
wounds,  and,  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  suppurations,  it  is  occa- 
sionally injurious ;  imder  them  the  wounds  become  permanently  re- 
laxed, the  soft  parts  swell,  and  healing  is  not  advanced.  Moreover, 
cataplasms  only  truly  act  as  moist  warmth  when  often  renewed ;  their 
renewal  is  tiresome,  the  poultice  easily  sours,  or  may  be  scorched,  and 
finally,  the  whole  mess  cannot  be  careftdly  watched  in  a  hospital ;  a 
cataplasm  covered  with  pus  may  be  removed,  new  poultice  added, 
and  it  may  then  be  placed  on  another  patient.  In  some  hospitals  at 
least  half  of  the  surgical  patients  wear  poidtices ;  hundred-weights  of 
grits  and  flaxseed,  etc.,  for  poultices,  are  used  monthly  in  the  surgical 
wards ;  they  are  almost  banished  from  my  wards ;  as  occasion  oflSsrs, 
I  shall  show  you  the  cases  where  they  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Hitherto  I  have  not  mentioned  that  the  absolute  rest  of  an  injured 
part  is  always  necessary ;  it  may  seem  singular  that  I  should  mention 
it  at  all,  you  may  think  this  should  be  considered  a'  matter  of  course. 
I  lay  particular  stress  on  it,  because  injurious  substances  are  taken 
from  the  wound  into  the  blood ;  hence  every  muscular  movement^  and 
every  consequent  congestion  of  the  wound,  in  short,  every  thing  that 
drives  the  blood  and  lymph  more  strongly  into  the  vicinily  of  the 
wound,  may  eventually  prove  injurious.  Of  late,  I  rarely  see  contused 
wounds  do  so  well  as  compound  fractures  of  the  extremities,  where 
plaster  dressings  are  at  once  applied ;  hence  we  have  a  strong  hint 
to  compel  absolute  rest  of  an  extremity  with  a  large  contused  wound 
without  fracture,  by  applying  a  fenestrated  plaster-spint.  The  cases 
where  I  have  done  this  did  remarkably  well ;  even  after  amputations 
of  the  hand  and  foot,  where  the  patient  was  very  restless,  I  have  ap- 
plied the  plaster-spint  with  excellent  result,  and  think  that  this  mode 
of  treatment,  which  we  shall  describe  more  fiiUy  under  compound 
fractures,  may  be  more  extensively  used  than  hitherto. 
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Nor  is  an  elevated  position  of  the  injured  part  to  be  neglected  where 
it  can  be  tried.  You  may  readily  prove  on  yourselves  that  gravity  has 
something  to  do  with  the  movement  of  the  blood ;  if  you  let  your  arm 
hang  perfectly  relaxed  for  five  minutes,  you  will  feel  a  heaviness  in  the 
hand,  and  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand  will  look  swollen ;  if^  on 
the  contrary,  you  elevate  the  hand  for  a  time,  it  will  become  whiter 
and  smaller.  While  debilitated  persons  are  lying  in  bed,  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  instance,  their  hoes  look  fuller  than  when  they  have  borne 
the  head  erect  for  the  day.  Recently,  Volkmann  has  strongly  recom- 
mended Tcrtical  suspension  of  the  arm  as  a  powerful  antiphlogistic 
in  inflammations  of  the  hand;-  consequently,  I  have  employed  this 
method,  and  in  cases  of  cutaneous  inflammations  have  found  it  very 
eflBcacious ;  it  appears  to  do  less  good  in  deep  inflammations,  as  of  the 
wrist. 

Hereafter,  the  water-bath,  ice-treatment,  and  cataplasms,  will  prob- 
ably give  place  to  the  cpen  treatment  of  wounds,  firom  which  I  have ' 
seen  very  good  results  in  contused  as  well  as  in  incised  wounds  (p.  92). 
I  did  not  say  this  at  the  commencement  of  the  section,  because  I  do 
not  consider  my  experience  of  this  mode  of  treatment  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive for  me  to  give  a  final  judgment.  The  dreaded  access  of  air 
to  the  surfjEtce  of  the  wound,  even  the  air  of  badly-ventilated  hospitals, 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  injurious  as  dressings  and  sponges  of  doubt* 
fill  cleanliness ;  the  idea  that  air  is  injurious  to  suppurating  wounds 
rests  chiefly  on  the  observation  that  the  entrance  of  air  to  abscess 
cavities  with  rigid  walls,  and  into  serous  sacs,  usually  induces  sup- 
puration ;  apart  from  the  fact  that^  in  many  of  these  cases,  it  is  not 
proved  that  it  is  indeed  the  entrance  of  air  which  excites  the  inflam 
mation,  we  must  also  attribute  much  of  the  blame  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  pu»«acs  the  air  is  warmed  and  impregnated  with  watery  vapor 
firom  the  pus ;  this  enclosed  air  now  becomes  a  true  hatching-place  for 
those  minute  organisms  which  cause  decomposition,  and  which  are 
alwajrs  more  or  less  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Every  observing 
housekeeper  knows  that  meat  or  game  hanging  in  the  open  air  spoils 
for  less  readily  than  when  shut  up  in  a  cupboard,  even  when  the  air 
in  the  latter  is  kept  cool  by  ice.  Free  air  does  no  harm  to  the  wound, 
imprisoned  air  is  very  dangerous.  I  have  abeady  mentioned  (p.  98), 
that  a  wound  treated  openly  ^om  the  ^tart  has  no  bad  smell,  unless 
large  shreds  of  tissue  on  it  become  gangrenous ;  in  accordance  with 
this  also^  flies  do  not  deposit  their  eggs  in  open  wounds,  while  they 
are  apt  to  creep  into  dressings  to  do  so ;  I  must  say  these  observa- 
tions surprised  me  very  agreeably,  because  I  feared  that  flies  would 
render  the  open  treatment  of  wounds  impossible  in  summer. 

In  the  treatment  of  secondary  inflammation,  most  careful  prophy- 
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laxis  is  to  be  leoommended ;  avoidance  of  congestion  of  the  wound, 
catching  cold,  all  mechanical  and  chemical  irritations,  and  especially 
infection.  Hereafter,  when  speaking  of  accidental  traumatic  diseases 
in  general,  we  shall  state  what  maj  be  done  in  the  latter  respect  by 
ventilation  and  proper  use  of  the  room  in  the  hospital.  For  avoiding 
local  infection  of  the  wound  by  dressings  or  instruments,  we  would 
give  the  following  advice.  Be  exceedingly  careful  in  the  dressings, 
cleansing  the  wound,  choice  of  compresses,  charpie  and  wadding;  al- 
ways see  to  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  mattresses,  straw  beds, 
coverings,  oiled  muslin,  parchment-paper,  and  in  short  of  every  thing 
about  the  patient  The  bleeding  of  the  wound  on  dressing  should  be 
avoided  by  carefully  syringing  it  with  JSsmareh^a  wound-douche,  of 
which  there  should  be  two  or  three  in  every  ward;  we  should  never 
apply  dry  compresses,  charpie,  or  wadding,  to  the  wound,  but  should 
previously  wet  all  these  articles  in  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  other 
antiseptic,  and  later,  when  the  wound  begins  to  cicatrize,  with  lead- 
water;  and  fc»:  removing  the  pus  we  should  never  use  sponges,  nor 
shoidd  we  use  them  in  operating,  but  do  it  all  by  syringing  or  by 
wiping  off  with  wadding  wet  with  water  or  chlorine- water ;  if  we 
cannot  avoid  the  use  of  sponges,  they  should  be  new  ones  and  disinfect 
them  at  once  with  hypermanganate  of  potash  or  carbolic  add.  Qi> 
ganic  beings  never  develop  in  chlorine-water  (aqua  chlori,  with  equal 
parts  of  water),  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (chloride  of  lime,  two 
drachms,  water  one  pint),  nor  do  they  in  lead-water,  in  solution  of 
acetate  of  alumina,  of  permanganate  of  potash.  Idater  has  reconn 
mended  carbolic  acid  as  a  peculiarly  efficacious  antiseptic ;  it  may  be 
diluted  with  oil,  glycerine,  or  water,  or  made  into  a  paste  with  chalk, 
and  then  spread  on  tin-foil,  to  make  an  air-tight  covering  for  the 
wound.  These  different  modes  of  application,  under  the  name  of 
*' Lister's  dressing,''  have  been  regularly  tried,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  profession  to  study  and  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  any  method  of  treatment.  XUter  has  accomplished  one  good, 
at  least,  in  having  directed  attention  to  the  antiseptic  treatment,  and 
given  it  a  definite  practical  value.  I  consider  carbolic  acid  as  a  very 
serviceable  antiseptic,  but  have  not  found  it  to  possess  any  special 
advantage  over  the  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  above  men- 
tioned. You  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  instruments  with 
which  you  touch  the  wound,  such  as  probes,  foroeps,  knives,  scissors ; 
every  thing  should  be  wiped  before  being  used,  or,  if  it  be  at  all  sus- 
picious, it  should  be  quickly  rubbed  with  cleaning  powder.  In  order 
to  carefully  observe  all  these  precautions,  you  must  be  perfectly  satis* 
fied  of  their  necessity. 
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li^  bo  weveTy  seoondazy  inflammations  attack  the  wound,  they  should 
be  treated  as  abeadj  advised ;  retained  pus  should  be  removed,  foreign 
bodies  extracted,  eta,  then  the  wound  treated  with  ice,  perhaps,  till 
all  is  brought  in  order  again,  and  the  patient  free  from  fever. 

In  such  cases  shall  we  prescribe  any  thing  for  our  patients  besides 
cooling  drinks  and  medicines,  regulating  their  diet,  eta  ?  The  febris 
remittens  not  unfrequentlj  accompanying  such  suppiirations  renders  the 
patient  dull,  peevish,  and  often  sleepless.  Two  remedies  are  proper 
here— quinine  and  opium ;  quinine  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge,  opium  as 
a  narcotic,  especially  in  the  evening,  to  secure  a  night's  rest  With 
such  patients  I  usually  pursue  the  following  method :  As  long  as  they 
are  little  if  at  all  feverish,  I  give  nothing ;  if  they  grow  feverish  toward 
evening,  in  the  afternoon  I  give  two  doses  of  quinine  (five  graiijs 
each)  in  solution  or  powder,  and  in  the  evening  before  bedtime  from 
the  eighth  to  half  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia,  or  a  grain  of  opiunu 
As  soon  as  the  fever  ceases,  I  stop  these  medicines ;  you  must  espe- 
cially avoid  liberality  with  opiimi,  when  it  is  not  required,  for  it  is  conr 
sHpiuing. 

Now  a  few  words  about  lacerated  wounds.  In  general,  these  are 
leas  dangerous  than  contused  wounds,  because  they  are  more  exposed, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  fear  that  the  injury  is  deeper  than  we  can 
see ;  we  perceive  how  the  skin,  musdes,  nerves,  and  vessels  are  torn ; 
healing  by  first  intention  may  be  tried  for  and  succeeds  occasionally, 
although  suppuration  generally  occurs.  But  stay,  ruptures  are  not 
always  exposed;  there  are  also  «u&oti^aneoua  ruptures  of  muscles,  ten- 
dons, or  even  of  bones,  without  there  having  been  any  contusion.  A 
person  wishes  to  leap  a  ditch,  and  makes  a  start,  but  fails  in  his  at- 
tempt ;  he  falls,  and  feeb  a  severe  pain  in  one  leg,  and  limps  on  it.  On 
examination,  just  above  the  heel  (the  tuberositas  calcanei),  we  find  a 
depression  in  which  the  thumb  may  be  laid;  the  motions  of  the  foot 
are  imperfect,  especially  extension.  What  has  happened  ?  The  tendo 
Achillis  has  been  torn  from  the  calcaneus  by  the  great  muscular  ac- 
tion. The  same  thing  occurs  with  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps 
femoris,  which  is  attached  to  the  patella,  with  the  patella  itself^  which 
may  be  torn  in  two,  with  the  ligamentum  patella,  with  the  triceps 
bradiii,  which  may  be  torn  from  the  olecranon,  and  generally  carries  a 
piece  of  the  latter  along  with  it  Here  you  have  a  few  examples  of 
such  subcutaneous  ruptures  of  tendons ;  I  have  seen  subcutaneous 
rupture  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  of  the  vastus  extemus  cruris,  and 
other  musdes.  These  simple  subcutaneous  ruptures  of  muscles  are 
not  serious  injuries ;  they  are  readily  recognized  by  the  disturbance  of 
function,  by  the  depressiou,  which  may  be  seen  and  still  better  felt, 
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whicli  at  onoe  oocurs  but  subsequenilj  is  maaked  bj  the  effused  blood. 
The  treatment  is  simple:  rest  of  the  part,  placing  it  so  that  the  rup- 
tured ends  may  be  brought  in  contact  bj  relaxation  of  the  musde, 
cold  compresses,  lead-water  lotions  for  several  days ;  after  eight  or  ten 
days  the  patient  can  generally  rise  without  pain ;  at  first  there  is  a 
connective-tissue  intermediate  substance,  which  soon  condenses  so 
much,  by  shortening  and  atrophy,  that  a  firm  tendinous  cicatrix  forms ; 
the  course  is  just  the  same  as  in  subcutaneous  division  of  tendons,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  in  the  chapter  on  deformities. 

Functional  disturbances  of  any  considerable  amount  rardy  re* 
main ;  occasionally  there  is  some  weakness  of  the  extremity  and  loss 
of  delicate  movements,  especially  in  the  hand. 

For  such  subcutaneous  rupture  of  muscles  and  tendons  to  be 
caused  by  contusion,  the  crushing  force  would  have  to  be  very  great; 
such  a  contusion  would  probably  run  a  bad  course ;  extensive  suppu- 
rations and  necroses  of  tendons  might  be  expected.  Here,  again,  you 
see  how  varied  may  be  the  course  of  injuries  apparently  the  same, 
according  to  the  mode  of  their  origin.  In  injuries  by  machinery 
there  is  often  such  a  wonderful  combination  of  crushing,  twisting,  and 
lacerating,  that  even  with  great  experience  it  is  very  difficult  to  give 
any  accurate  prognosis  of  their  course.  The  favorable  course  of  cases, 
where  small  or  even  large  portions  of  a  limb  (as  the  hand)  are  torn 
off,  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  I  have  seen  two  cases  where 
fingers  were  torn  off;  I  will  briefly  narrate  one  of  them :  a  mason  was 
employed  on  a  scaffolding,  and  suddenly  felt  it  giving  way  under  him; 
from  the  roof  of  the  house  against  which  the  scaffold  rested,  there 
hung  a  loop';  the  falling  man  grasped  this,  but  only  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  through  the  loop;  he  hung  a 
moment  and  then  fell  to  the  ground.  Fortunately,  the  height  was  not 
great,  and  be  was  not  injured,  but  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand 
was  gone ;  it  was  torn  out  at  the  joint  between  the  first  phalanx  and 
the  metacarpal  bone,  and  it  still  hung  in  the  loop.  The  two  tendons 
of  the  flexors  and  that  of  the  extensor  remained  attached  to  the  fin- 
geti  they  had  been  torn  off  just  at  the  insertion  of  the  muscles ;  the 
man  dried  his  finger  with  the  tendons,  and  subsequently  carried  it  in 
his  purse  as  a  memento  of  the  circumstance.  I  saw  a  similar  case  in 
the  clinic  at  Zurich  (Fig.  41).  Cure  resulted  without  much  inflammar 
tion  of  the  forearm,  and  actually  no  treatment  was  required.  In 
Zurich  I  saw  two  cases  where  the  hand  was  torn  out ;  in  one  case 
there  was  enough  skin  remaining  to  leave  the  healing  to  itself^  in  the 
other  case  an  amputation  of  the  forearm  was  necessary.  Both  cases 
terminated  favorably.    In  war  it  is  not  very  rare  for  arms  and  legs  to 
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be  torn  from  their  sockets  by  large  cannon-balls.    I  have  also  seen  a 
case  where  a  boj  fourteen  years  old  had  the  right  arm  with  the  scapula 

Fig.  40.  Fie.  41.  Fm.  4S. 


>ntn]  end  of 
atombneh- 
iftlarteiy. 


Ton-ont  middle  floger,  with  all  iU        Arm  torn  oat,  with  scapula 
tondont.  and  clayicle. 
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and  davicle  so  torn  from  the  thorax,  by  a  wheel  of  madhinerj,  that  it 
was  only  attached  at  the  shoulder  bj  a  strip  of  skin  two  inches  wide 
(Fig.  42).  The  axillaij  arterj  did  not  bleed  a  drop;  both  ends  were 
dosed  bj  torsion  (Fig.  40).  The  unfortunate  fellow  died  soon  after 
the  injury.     Tearing  out  of  entire  extremities  is  usually  quickly  fatal 
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LECTURE   XIV. 


CaiueB,  Different  Varieties  of  Fractures.— Symptoms,  Diagnosis.— Course  and  External 
Symptoms.— Anatomy  of  Healing,  Formation  of  Callus.— Source  of  the  Iniiamma- 
toiy  Osseous  New  Formation. — Histology. 

Gkzttlemek:  Hitherto  we  have  been  exclusively  occupied  with 
ID  juries  of  the  soft  parts ;  it  is  time  to  consider  the  bones.  You  will 
find  that  the  processes  that  Nature  excites  for  the  restoration  of  the 
parts  are  essentiallj  the  same  that  you  already  know ;  but  the  circum- 
stances are  more  complicated,  and  can  only  be  fiilly  understood  when 
you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  healing  in  the  soft 
parts.  Every  person  knows  that  bones  may  be  broken,  and  again  be 
firmly  united ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  bony  tissue,  as  you  will  at 
once  see;  hence  it  follows  that  new  bony  substance  mugt  be  formed ; 
the  dcatriz  in  bone  is  usually  bone ;  a  very  important  isx^  for,  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  if  the  broken  ends  only  grew  together  by  conneo 
tive  tissue,  as  divided  muscles  do,  the  long  bones  particularly  would 
not  be  united  firmly  enough  to  support  the  body,  and  after  the  sim- 
plest  fractures  many  men  would  be  cripples  for  life.  Still,  before  fol* 
lowing  the  process  of  llie  healing  of  bones  to  its  more  minute  details, 
a  study  that  has  always  been  pursued  with  great  zeal  by  surgeons, 
I  must  tell  you  something  about  the  origin  and  symptoms  of  simple 
fractures ;  I  say  ^  simple  or  subcutaneous  fractures  "  in  contradistino 
tion  to  those  accompanied  by  wounds  of  the  soft  parts. 

Man  may  even  come  into  the  world  with  broken  bones :  the  bones 
of  the  fcBtus  may  be  broken,  while  in  the  uterus,  by  abnormal  con* 
tractions  of  that  organ,  or  by  blows  or  kicks  on  the  pregnant  abdomen, 
and  such  intraruterine  fractures  generally  heal  with  considerable  dislo- 
cation ;  as  we  shall  see  in  other  instances,  the  via  mediccUrix  naturoe 
18 
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is  a  better  physician  than  siu^geon*  Of  course,  fractures  of  the  bones 
may  occur  at  any  age,  but  they  are  most  frequent  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  sixty  years,  for  the  following  reasons :  The  bones 
of  children  are  still  pliable,  and  hence  do  not  break  so  easily ;  if  a 
child  falls,  it  does  not  fall  heavily.  Old  people  have,  as  is  commonly 
remarked,  brittle,  friable  bones ;  or,  anatomically  expressed,  in  old  age 
the  medullary  cavity  grows  larger,  the  cortical  substance  thinner ;  but 
old  persons  are  less  in  danger  of  fractures  of  the  bones,  because  their 
lack  of  strength  prevents  their  doing  hard  and  dangerous  work.  It  is 
during  the  age  when  men  are  most  exposed  to  hard  work  that  injuries 
generally  and  friictures  especially  are  most  liable  to  occur.  The  less 
fr^uency  of  fractures  among  women  is  due  to  the  variety  of  their 
occupation*  It  is  also  due  entirely  to  external  circumstances  that  the 
long  bones  of  the  extremities,  especially  of  the  right  side,  break  more 
frequently  than  those  of  the  trunk.  It  is  evident  that  diseased  bones, 
which  are  already  weak,  break  more  easily  than  healthy  ones ;  hence 
certain  diseases  of  the  bones  greatly  predispose  to  fractures,  especially 
the  so-called  English  disease,  ^  rickets,"  which  is  due  to  deficient  de- 
posit of  lime-salts  in  the  bones,  and  only  occurs  in  children;  also 
softening  of  the  bones  or  *^  osteomalacia,''  which  depends  on  ab- 
normal dilatation  of  the  medullary  cavity,  and  thinning  of  the  cor- 
tical substance,  and  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  accompanied  by 
a  ^'  fragilitas  ossium,"  and  even  by  total  softness  and  flexibility  of  the 
bones. 

As  special  causes  of  fractures,  we  have  the  two  following :  1.  The 
action  of  external  forces,  the  most  fr^uent  cause ;  this  action  may 
vary  in  the  following  ways :  the  force — for  instance,  a  blow  or  kick — 
meets  the  bones  directly^  so  that  it  is  crushed  or  broken ;  or  the  bone, 
especially  a  long  bone,  is  bent  more  than  its  elasticity  permits,  and 
breaks  like  a  stick  that  is  bent  too  much ;  here  the  force  acts  indu 
recUy  on  the  point  of  fr'acture.  In  the  mechanism  of  the  latter  variety, 
instead  of  the  single  hollow  bone,  you  may  consider  a  whole  extremity 
or  the  entire  spinal  column  as  a  stick,  flexible  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
on  this  supposition  found  your  idea  of  the  indirect  action  of  the  force. 
Let  us  have  a  couple  of  examples  to  explain  this :  If  a  heavy  body  BelUs 
on  afi>rearm  at  rest,  the  bones  are  broken  by  direct  force ;  if  a  person 
fidls  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  clavicle  is  broken  obliquely  through  the 
middle,  this  is  the  result  of  indirect  force.  In  both  cases  there  is  usu- 
ally contusion  of  the  soft  parts ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  more  or 
less  removed  from  the  point  of  fracture ;  in  the  former  at  that  point, 
which  evidently  is  to  be  regarded  as  less  fiivorable. 

2.  Muscular  action  may,  though  rarely,  be  the  cause  of  fracture. 
As  I  already  indicated,  when  speaking  of  Ihe  subcutaneous  rupture  of 
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muacles,  the  patella,  the  olecranon^  and  part  of  the  calcaneus  also,  may 
be  torn  off  bj  muscular  action,  that  is,  obliquely  £ractured« 

The  way  in  which  Ihe  bones  break  under  these  varied  applications 
of  force  varies,  but  some  lypes  have  been  formed  that  you  should 
know.  First,  we  distinguish  complete  and  incomplete  fractures. 
Incompkte  fractures  are  again  subdivided  into  JUtureB^  L  e.,  clefts, 
cracks  ;  they  are  most  frequent  in  the  flat  bones,  but  occur  also  in  the 
long  bones,  especially  as-  longitudinal  fissures  accompanying  other 
fractures ;  the  deft  may  gape  or  appear  simply  as  a  crack  in  glass. 
Infraction^  or  bending,  is  a  partial  fracture,  which,  as  a  rule,  only 
occurs  in  very  elastic,  soft  bones,  and  especially  in  rachitic  children; 
you  may  best  imitate  this  fracture  by  bending  a  quill  till  its  concave 
side  breaks  in.  In  children,  such  infractions  of  the  clavicle  are  not 
rare.  What  we  mean  by  splintering  is  evident;  the  most  frequent 
causes  are  machine-cutters,  sabre-strokes,  etc.  Lastly,  the  bone  may 
be  perforated  without  entire  solution  of  continuity,  as  by  a  punctured 
wound  through  the  scapula,  or  a  dean  shot  through  the  head  of  the 
numerus.    The  latter  variety  of  injury  is  called  sperfarcUedfr'acture. 

Complete  fradbures  are  subdivided  into  tTan9:iiefree^  oblique^  longi- 
tudinaly  dentate^  simple^  or  multiple  fractures  of  the  same  bone,  com- 
minuted/  all  of  these  expressions  explain  themselves.  Lastly,  we 
must  mention  that  persons  as  old  as  twenty  years  may  also  have  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  although  this  is  rare, 
and  the  long  bones  break  more  readily  at  some  other  point 

Frequently  it  is  easy  to  recognize  that  a  bone  is  broken,  and  a 
non-professional  person  may  make  the  diagnosis  with  certainty;  in 
other  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult,  and  occasionally  can 
only  be  a  probable  one. 

Let  us  take  up  the  symptoms  one  after  another.  First,  accustom 
yourself  to  examine  every  injured  part  accurately,  and  compare  it 
with  healthy  parts ;  this  is  particularly  important  in  the  extremities. 
You  may  not  unfrequently  know  what  the  injury  is  by  simple  ob- 
servation of  the  injured  extremity.  You  ask  the  patient  how  it  hap- 
pened, having  him  undressed  meantime,  or,  if  this  be  painful,  have  his 
clothes  cut  off,  that  you  may  accurately  examine  the  injured  part  The 
manner  and  severity  of  the  injuiy,  the  weight  of  any  body  that  has 
&llen  on  the  part,  may  indicate  about  what  you  have  to  expect  If 
you  find  the  extremity  crooked,  the  thigh  bent  outward,  for  instance, 
and  swollen,  if  sugg^Uations  appear  imder  the  skin,  if  the  patient  can- 
not move  the  extremity  without  great  pain,  you  may  with  certainty 
dedde  on  a  fracture ;  here  you  need  no  further  examination  to  decide 
on  the  simple  fact  of  a  fracture,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  patient 
to  any  pain  on  this  account ;  you  have  only  to  examine  with  the 
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hands  to  find  how  and  where  the  fracture  runs ;  this  is  less  necessary, 
on  account  of  determining  the  treatment,  than  to  be  able  to  decide 
whether  and  how  recovery  will  result.  In  this  case  you  have  made 
the  diagnosis  at  a  glance,  and  in  surgical  practice  it  will  often  be  easy 
for  you  to  recognize  very  quickly  the  true  state  of  affairs,  when  you 
are  accustomed  to  use  your  eyes  thoughtfully,  and  when  you  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  habit  in  judging  of  normal  forms  of  the  body.  Never- 
theless, you  should  know  perfectly  how  you  arrived  at  this  sudden 
diagnosis.  The  first  point  was  the  mode  of  the  injury,  then  the  de- 
formity ;  the  latter  is  caused  by  two  or  more  pieces  of  bone  (frag 
ments)  having  been  displaced*  This  dislocation  of  the  fragments  is 
due  partly  to  the  injury  itself  (they  are  driven  in  the  direction  that 
they  maintain,  from  the  bending  of  the  bone),  partly  to  the  muscular 
action  which  no  longer  affects  the  entire  bone,  but  only  a  part ;  the 
muscles  are  excited  to  contraction,  partly  by  the  pain  from  the  injury, 
partly  by  the  pomted  ends  of  the  bone ;  for  instance,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  fractured  thigh-bone  is  elevated  by  the  flexors,  the  lower  por- 
tion is  drawn  up  near  or  behind  the  upper  fragment  by  other  muscles, 
and  thus  the  thigh  is  shortened  and  deformed.  The  swelling  is  caused 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  (we  speak  here  of  a  frttcture  that  has  just  oc- 
curred) ;  the  blood  comes  chiefly  from  the  medullary  cavity  of  the 
bone,  and  also  from  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts  which 
have  been  crushed  or  torn  by  the  ends  of  the  bone ;  it  looks  bluish 
through  the  skin,  if  it  works  up  to  the  skin,  as  it  gradually  does.  The 
patient  can  only  move  the  extremity  with  great  pain ;  the  cause  of 
this  disturbance  of  function  is  evident,  we  need  waste  no  words  on 
it.  If  we  examine  each  of  the  above  symptoms  separately,  none  of 
them,  either  the  mode  of  injury,  the  deformity,  swelling,  efiusion  of 
blood,  or  functional  distm-bance,  will  alone  be  evidence  of  a  fracture, 
but  the  combination  is  very  decisive;  and  you  will  often  have  to 
make  such  a  diagnosis  in  practice.  But  all  these  symptoms  may  be 
absent  when  there  is  fructmre.  If  there  has  been  an  injury,  and  none 
of  the  above  symptoms  are  well  developed,  or  only  one  or  oilier  of  them 
distinctly  exists,  manual  examination  must  aid  us.  What  will  you 
feel  with  your  hands  ?  You  should  learn  this  thoroughly  at  once.  I 
BO  often  see  practitioners  feel  about  the  injured  part  for  a  long  time 
with  both  hands,  causing  the  patients  unspeakable  pain,  and  after  all 
finding  out  nothing  by  their  examination.  By  the  touch  you  may 
perceive  three  things  in  fractures :  1.  Ahnomujil  mobility^  the  only 
pathognomonic  sign  of  fracture ;  2.  You  may  often  detect  the  course 
of  the  fracture,  and  often  whether  there  are  more  than  two  fragments ; 
3.  By  moving  the  fragments  you  will  often  experience  a  rubbing  and 
cracking  of  the  fragments  against  each  other,  the  so-called  ^'  crepitor 
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tion^  — strictly  to  crepitate  means  to  crackle ;  this  is  a  sound,  and  still 
we  say,  we  feel  crepitation ;  it  is  no  use  to  object  to  this ;  this  is  an 
abuse  of  the  word,  which  has  so  gone  into  practice,  however,  that  it 
cannot  be  rooted  out,  and  every  one  knows  what  it  means.  An  edu- 
ated  touch  usually  feels  at  once  all  that  can  be  detected  by  the 
touch ;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  patient  suffer  long  imder 
this  examination.  Crepitation  may  be  absent  or  very  indistmct ;  of 
course,  it  only  exists  when  the  fragments  can  be  moved,  and  when 
they  are  quite  near  each  other;  if  they  be  considerably  displaced 
laterally  or  be  drawn  far  apart  by  muscular  contraction,  or  if  there  be 
blood  between  the  fragments,  no  crepitation  can  be  felt,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  detect  when  the  bones  lie  deep.  Hence,  if  we 
detect  no  crepitation,  this,  in  opposition  to  all  the  other  symptoms, 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  fracture.  Still,  even  where  there  is  crep- 
itation, you  may  mistake  its  origin ;  you  may  have  a  feeling  of  frio 
tion  under  other  circumstances ;  for  instance,  the  compression  of  blood 
coagula  or  fibrinous  exudations  may  give  a  feeling  of  crepitation ; 
this  soft  crepitation,  which  is  analogous  to  pleuritic  friction,  you 
should  not  and  will  not  mistake  for  bony  crepitus  after  some  experi- 
ence in  examination ;  when  opportimity  offers,  I  shall  hereafter  call 
your  attention  to  other  soft  friction-sounds  which  occur  especially  in 
the  shoulder-joint  in  children  and  old  persons.  For  experienced  sur- 
geons, in  certain  fractures  severe  pain  at  a  fixed  point  is  enough  for  a 
correct  diagnosis,  especially  as  in  contusions  the  pain  on  grasping  the 
bone  is  mostly  diffuse,  and  rarely  so  severe  as  in  fracture.  If  we  are 
examining  an  extremity,  it  is  best  to  seize  it  with  both  hands  at  the 
suspected  point,  and  attempt  motion  here ;  this  manipulation  should 
be  firm,  but  not  rough,  of  course,  I  must  add  something  about  the 
dislocation  of  the  fragments;  this  may  vary,  but  the  displacements 
may  be  divided  in  various  classes,  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
had  certain  technical  designations,  which  are  still  used,  and  which 
consequently  must  be  explained.  Simple  lateral  displacement  is 
called  didoccUio  ad  latua  /  if  the  fragments  form  an  angle  like  a  half- 
broken  stick,  it  is  called  didocatio  ad  axin.  If  a  fragment  be  rotated 
more  or  less  on  its  axis,  we  call  it  dislocatio  ad  peripheriam  ;  if  the 
broken  ends  be  shoved  past  each  other  vertically,  it  is  a  dislocoHo  ad 
hngUudinem,  The  expressions  are  short  and  distinctive,  and  easily 
remembered,  especially  if  you  represent  to  yourselves  the  displace- 
ments by  diagrams. 

We  now  pass  to  a  description  of  the  course  of  healing  of  a  frac- 
ture. You  wiH  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  happens 
when  no  bandage  is  applied,  as  the  patient  generally  sends  early  for 
a  surgeon.     But  occasionally  the  laity  undervalue  the  importance  of 
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the  injury ;  several  dajs  pass  before  the  pain  and  duration  of  the 
affection  at  last  cause  the  patient  to  apply  to  a  surgeon.  In  such 
cases,  besides  the  symptoms  of  firacture  already  given,  you  find  great 
oedema,  and  in  some  few  cases  inflammatory  redness  of  the  skdn  about 
the  point  of  fracture ;  under  such  circumstances  the  examination  may 
be  very  difficult;  occasionally  the  swelling  is  so  considerable  that  an 
exact  diagnosis  as  to  the  course  and  variety  of  the  fracture  is  out  of 
the  question*  Hence  the  earlier  we  see  a  fracture  the  better.  The 
subsequent  external  changes  at  the  point  of  fracture  may  best  be 
studied  on  bones  that  lie  superficially,  and  which  cannot  be  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  bandage,  as  on  fructure  of  the  clavicle.  After  seven 
to  nine  days,  the  inflammatory  oedematous  swelling  of  the  skin  has 
subsided,  the  extravasated  blood  has  run  through  its  discolorations 
and  goes  on  to  reabsorption,  and  a  firm,  immovable,  hard  tumor  lies 
around  the  point  of  fructure ;  this  is  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the 
dislocation  of  the  fragments ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  poured  around  the  frag- 
ments, and  in  the  course  of  eight  days  becomes  as  hard  as  cartilage ; 
this  is  called  oaUtie.  Pressure  on  it  (the  fragments  can  with  difficulty 
be  felt  llirough  it)  is  painful,  though  less  so  than  previously ;  subse- 
quently the  callus  becomes  absolutely  firm,  the  broken  ends  are  no 
longer  movable,  the  fracture  may  be  regarded  as  healed ;  for  the  clav- 
icle this  requires  three  weeks,  in  smaller  bones  a  shorter,  and  in  larger 
ones  a  much  longer  time.  But  this  does  not  end  the  external  changes ; 
the  callus  does  not  remain  as  thick  as  it  was ;  for  months  or  years 
it  grows  thinner,  and,  if  there  was  no  dislocation  of  the  fragments, 
after  a  time  no  trace  of  the  fracture  will  remain ;  if  there  was  a  dis- 
location that  could  not  be  reduced  by  treatment,  the  ends  of  the  bone 
unite  obliquely  and  after  absorption  of  the  callus  the  bone  remains 
crooked. 

To  find  out  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  deeper  parts,  how 
the  fractured  ends  unite,  we  try  experiments  on  animals.  We  make 
artifidal  fractures  on  dogs  or  rabbits,  apply  a  dressing,  kill  the  ani- 
mals at  various  stages,  and  then  examine  the  fructure ;  we  may  thus 
obtain  a  perfect  representation  of  the  process.  These  experiments 
have  been  made  innumerable  times.*  The  .results  have  always  been 
essentially  the  same ;  but,  if  we  speak  of  rabbits  alone,  there  are 
certain  variations  which,  as  proved  by  numerous  experiments,  depend 
on  the  amount  of  dislocation  and  of  extravasation  of  blood.  Hence, 
before  showing  you  a  series  of  such  preparations,  I  must  give  you  the 
result  of  these  investigations,  and  exemplify  them  by  a  few  diagrams ; 
then  you  will  hereafter  readily  understand  the  slight  modifications. 

We  shall  first  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  can  see  with  the  naked 
eye  and  a  lens.     If  you  examine  a  rabbit's  leg  three  or  four  days  after 
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the  firactuie,  and,  while  it  is  firmly  held  in  a  vice,  saw  the  bone  longi^ 
tudinally,  jou  find  the  following :  the  soft  parts  about  the  fracture  are 
swollen  and  ehistic;  the  muscles  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  look 
httj ;  the  swollen  soft  parts  form  a  spindle-shaped,  not  veiy  thick 
tumor  about  the  seat  of  fracture.  About  the  broken  ends  we  find 
some  dark  extravasated  blood,  and  the  medullaiy  cavity  at  the  same 
point  is  somewhat  infiltrated  with  blood*  The  amount  ik  this  escaped 
blood  varies,  being  sometimes  very  slight,  again  considerable.  At  the 
point  of  fracture  the  periosteum  may  be  readily  recognized,  and  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  other  swollen  soft  parts  (which  are  the 
seat  of  plastic  infiltration).  Occasionally  it  is  somewhat  detached 
from  the  bone  at  the  point  of  fracture.  The  whole  thing  looks  about 
as  follows  (Fig.  43) : 

Fie.  44. 


I 

Fie.  48.  c 


DlAffnun  of  a  longitadinal  ffectlon  of  a 

juteen-day-old  fhtctore  of  a  loog  bone ; 

a.  Internal  callus ;  b,  inner,  e,  onter 

larer  of  osalflcatlon  of  the  external 

callas ;  <f,  new  periostenm.    The  di- 

menaions  of  the  canns.  in  proportion 

Longitadinal  section  of  a  fracture  of  a  to  the  entire  lack  of  dislocation  of 

rabbit's  bone,  four  days  old:  a,  ex-  the  fh^nnenta,  are  represented  aa  t^r 

traTaaated  blood ;  b,  swollen  soft  parta  too  great ,  but  this  fiicllitates  the  pre- 

eztoinal  calhia ;  c,  perioateum.  Hminaxy  understanding  of  the  oaae. 

If  we  now  examine  a  fracture  in  a  rabbit  after  ten  or  twelve  days, 
we  find  that  the  extravasation  has  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  that 
only  a  slight  amount  remains.  I  will  not  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  has  been  entirely  reabsorbed,  or  has  partly  organized  to 
eallus.  The  spindle-shaped  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  has  mostly  the 
i^ppearance  and  consistence  of  cartilage,  and  has  also  the  same  micro- 
scopical characteristics;  in  the  medullary  cavity  also  we  find  young 
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cartilage  formations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fractfire.  The  broken  bone 
sticks  in  this  cartilage  as  if  the  two  fragments  had  been  dipped  in 
sealing-wax  and  stuck  together ;  the  periosteum  is  still  tolerably  dis* 
tinct  in  the  cartilaginous  mass,  but  it  is  swollen,  and  its  contours  are 
indistinct.  Although  there  are  traces  of  ossification  even  now,  they 
do  not  become  very  decided  or  evident  to  the  naked  eye  for  some  days 
(perhaps  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  day  after  the  fracture). 
Then  we  see  the  following  (Fig.  44) : 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture  there  is  young  soft  bone :  1.  In  the 
medullary  cavity  (a).  2.  Immediately  on  the  cortical  layer  {b)f  and 
some  distance  up  and  down  beneath  the  periosteum,  which  has  disap- 
peared in  the  whole. spindle-shaped  callus  tumor.  3.  In  the  periphery 
of  the  callus,  which  is  still  mostly  cartilaginous  (c).  The  periosteum 
which  previously  lay  within  the  callus  has  now  disappeared ;  in  its 
place  a  thickened  layer  of  tissue  has  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
callus,  which  represents  the  periosteum  {d).  The  young  bone-sub- 
stance is  soft;,  white,  and  in  it  we  may  .see  a  kind  of  structure ;  for 
small  parallel  pieces  of  bone,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  axis  of 
the  bone,  may  be  distinctly  seen,  especially  on  examination  with  a 
lens.  The  cartilaginous  callus  formed  from  the  surrounding  soft  parts, 
into  which  the  periosteum  also  has  been  partly  transformed,  now 
forms  an  enclosed  whole,  and  ossifies  entirely,  partly  from  without  (c), 
partly  from  within  (d),  till  finally  the  ends  of  the  bone  stick  in  bony, 
as  they  previously  did  in  the  cartilaginous  callus.  This  bony  callus, 
which  consists  entirely  of  spongy  bone-substance,  is  called  by  2>u- 
put/tren  ^^provisional  caUueJ*^  As  it  is  completed,  the  bone  is 
usually  finu  enough  to  be  again  capable  of  function ;  but  the  callus 
does  not  remain  in  its  present  condition  any  more  than  a  recent  cicar 
trix  of  the  soft  parts  ^oes.  A  series  of  changes  occurs  in  it  in  the 
course  of  months  or  years,  for  up  to  this  point  you  may  still  compare 
the  imion  to  that  by  sealing-wax,  which  is  not  a  true  organic  union. 
So  for  the  firm  cortical  substance  is  only  united  by  loose  young  bone- 
substance  ;  the  medullary  cavity  is  plugged  with  bone ;  the  healing 
is  not  yet  solid ;  Nature  does  &r  more.  We  shall  now  study  the 
subsequent  changes;  they  are  confined  to  the  spongy  substance 
of  the  callus.  At  a  certain  time  this  ceases  to  increase,  and  then 
changes,  by  reabsorption  of  the  bony  substance  that  has  formed  in 
the  medullary  cavity  (Fig.  45),  and  by  the  disappearance  of  a  great 
part  of  the  external  callus.  Meantime,  formation  of  new  bone  has 
commenced  between  the  firactured  cortical  layers,  so  that  this  has 
become  solid  by  the  time  the  external  and  internal  callus  disajy 
pears.  This  connecting  bony  substance  between  the  fragments  grad- 
ually increases  in  density,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  as  hard  as 
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Fie.  45. 


Longitudinal  eection  of  a  fractared 
bone  ftrom  a  rabbit,  aaer  tweutT- 
fonr  weeks.  Progresiive  reab- 
sorptlon  of  the  caflns.    Reetora- 


the  bone  in  the  normal  cortical  substance.  In  case  there  has  been 
little  or  no  displacement  of  the  fragments,  the  bone  is  thus  so  fullj 
restored  that  we  can  no  longer  determine 
the  point  of  fractiure,  either  on  the  living 
person  or  the  anatomical  preparation. 

The  above  changes  occur  in  a  long 
bone  of  a  rabbit,  where  there  has  been 
little  displacement,  in  about  twenty-six 
or  twentj-eight  weeks,  but  in  the  long 
bones  of  man  last  much  longer,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  preparations  that  we 
accidentally  have  the  opportimitj  of  ex* 
amining. 

The  entire  process,  so  excellently  con- 
trived by  Nature,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  what  we  observe  in  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  long  bones ;  for  there,  too, 
the  same  reabsorption  and  condensation 

take  place  in  the  medullary  canal  and  the       tion  of  the   medaiiarv  cavity, 

^.     ,   ,  i.  - 1       1  i_  natural  size ;  after  OiaiL 

cortical  layers  of  the  long  bones,  as  we 

have  just  studied  in  formation  of  callus.     Except  the  regeneration 

of  nerves,  no  such  complete  restoration  of  a  destroyed  part  takes 

place  in  any  other  part  of  the  human  body  as  we  have  seen  occurs 

in  the  bones. 

I  must  still  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  healing  of  flat  and  spongy 
bones.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  which  we  see  most  frequently  in  the 
healing  of  fissures  of  the  cranial  bones,  the  development  of  provi- 
sional caUus  is  very  slight,  and  occasionally  appears  to  be  entirely 
wanting.  In  the  scapula,  where  dislocation  of  small,  or  half  or 
wholly  detached  fr-agments  is  more  apt  to  occur,  external  callus  forms 
more  readily,  although  even  here  it  never  becomes  very  thick.  On  the 
union  of  spongy  bones,  too,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  there  is  also  but  little 
dislocation,  there  is  less  development  of  external  callus  than  in  the 
long  bones ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavities  of  the  spongy  sub- 
stance in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fracture  are  filled  vdth  bony 
substance,  of  which  part,  at  least,  subsequently  disappears. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  the  conditions  will  be  somewhat 
more  complicated  when  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  much  dislocated,  or 
when  fragments  are  entirely  broken  off  and  displaced.  In  such  cases 
there  is  such  a  rich  development  of  callus,  partly  fit)m  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  dislocated  fragments  and  frx)m  the  medullary  cavity,  and 
partly  in  the  soft  parts  between  the  fragments,  that  for  some  distance 
all  the  fragments  are  embedded  in  a  bony  mass,  and  organically  glued 
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together^     The  larger  the  circle  of  irritation  from  the  dislocated  frag^ 
menta,  the  more  extensive  the  formative  reaction* 

In  man  we  most  frequently  have  the  opporhmitj  of  seeing  callus 
formation  in  greatly  dislocated  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  where  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  extent  of  the  new  formation  of  bony  substance 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  dislocation*  You  may  read- 
ily understand  how,  in  this  way,  with  extensive  formation  of  neo- 
plastic bone-substance,  there  may  be  perfect  firmness,  even  with  great 
deformity  at  the  point  of  fracture.  Still,  one  would  hardly  believe, 
without  satisfying  himself  on  the  point,  from  preparations,  that  with 
time,  even  in  such  cases.  Nature  has  the  power  of  restoring,  not  only 
the  outward  shape  of  the  bone  (except  the  curvature  and  rotation), 
but  also  the  medullary  cavity,  by  reabsorption  and  condensation* 

Fm.  46. 

FMk  47. 


Old  united  obligoe  fracfare  of  a  hnnum  tibia ; 
Pnctare  ofthe  tibia  ofa  rabbit,  with  the  endi    or    the  frapnenta  hare  been 

rreat  dialocation,  with  ezteDstye  roonded  off  br  abeoiption.  the  external 

formation  of  callus,  after  ST  daya.  callua  reabsorbed  ;  formation  of  the  m»- 

Nataral      elze,      after     SJtuUch.  dallary  carlty  incomplete.     Siae  dimin- 

«?uHr«Fiacture8,Tol.i.,p.S70.)  iebed.    &wr«,  1.  c,  p.  187. 

Numbers  of  points,  nodules,  inequalities  and  roughnesses  of  all  sorts, 
that  are  formed  on  the  young  callus  in  recent  oases,  so  disappear  in 
the  course  of  months  and  years,  that  in  their  place  there  is  only  left 
some  dense,  compact,  cortical  substance. 
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It  will  now  be  interestiiig  to  inyestigate  the  true  origin  of  the 
newlj-formed  bony  substance ;  is  it  produced  bj  the  bone  itself,  hj 
the  periosteum,  bj  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  or  is  the  extravasated 
blood  transformed  into  bone,  as  was  believed  by  old  observers? 
Must  formation  of  cartilage  always  precede  that  of  bone,  or  is  this 
unnecessary?  These  questions  have  received  various  answers,  till 
quite  recently.  To  the  periosteum,  especially,  great  power  of  pro- 
ducing bone  has  at  one  time  been  ascribed,  at  another  denied.  In 
what  follows,  I  will  briefly  give  you  the  residts  of  my  investigations 
on  this  subject. 

The  new  formation  that  reisults  from  the  fracture  occurs  in  the 
medulla  and  Haversian  canals  of  the  bone,  in  the  periosteum,  and  in« 
filtrated  in  the  adjacent  muscles  and  tendons;  possibly  the  extrava- 
sated blood  may  also  have  something,  but  very  little,  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  callus ;  a  large  extravasation  is  disturbing  here,  as  in 
healing  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  for  part  of  it  must  be  organized, 
while  the  remainder  is  absorbed.  The  inflammatory  new  formation 
here,  also,  at  first  consists  of  small  round  cells,  which  increase  greatly 
in  number,  and  infiltrate  the  tissues  mentioned,  and  then  almost  take 
their  place.  Before  following  the  £Bite  of  this  cell-formation  further,  I 
must  briefly  consider  its  course  in  the  Haversian  canals.  The  cell-in- 
filtration in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  medullary  cavity  oflers 
nothing  peculiar,  except  that  the  fat-cells  of  the  medulla  disappear 
in  the  mass  as  the  wandering  cells  take  possession  of  the  territory. 
Suppose  the  following  figure  (Fig.  48)  to  represent  the  surfiBu^e,  or  the 
fractured  surface,  of  a  bone  on  which,  as  you  know,  the  Haversian 
canals  open;  in  these  canals  lie  blood-vessels,  surrounded  by  some 
connective  tissue. 

If  this  bony  surfiioe  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fracture,  numerous 


DItffram  of  a  londtadlnal  Medon  thnmgb  the  oortical  fabstance  of  a  lootr  bon^.  a.  enrftce . 
d,  HaTerBian  canalf,  with  blood-Teasela  and  oonnectWe  tissae;  e,  perloeteum.  Magnifled 
403  diameters. 
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oells  first  come  between  the  connective  tissue  in  the  Haversian  canals ; 
should  this  cell*infiltration  be  very  rapid,  it  would  entirety  compress 
the  blood-vessels,  and  cause  the  death  of  the  bone,  a  process  which 
we  shall  hereafter  learn.  But,  if  the  cell-increase  in  these  canals  goes 
on  slowly,  their  walls  are  gradually  absorbed,  as  it  would  appear,  by 
the  inflammatory  new  formation  itself;  the  canals  are  dilated,  the  cells 
fill  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blood-vessels  increase  by  forming 
loops. 

From  the  observations  of  Cohnheim^  we  must  suppose  that  in 
inflammation  of  bone,  also,  the  young  cells  in  the  Haversian  canals 
are  not  newly  formed,  but  are  white  blood-cells  escaped  from  the  ves- 
sels.    This  has  no  effect  on  the  subsequent  course. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  changes  of  form  that  we  observe  in  the 
osseous  tissue.  As  the  connective  tissue  of  the  osseous  canals  is  con- 
tinuous, both  with  the  periosteum  and  medulla,  the  cell-infiltration 
into  the  bone,  periosteum,  and  medulla,  is  also  continuous.  The  cause 
of  the  atrophy  of  bone  along  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals, 
which  takes  place  in  this,  as  in  most  other  new  formations  in  the  bone, 
is  difficult  to  explain ;  the  disappearance  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
muscular  substance,  as  well  as  of  other  soft  structures,  when  the  in- 
flammatory new  formation  occurs  in  them,  is  less  strange ;  but  it  is 
truly  remarkable  that  hard  bony  substance  should  thus  be  dissolved. 
This  process  might  be  represented  by  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  49) : 

Fia.  49. 


DUfjrnim  of  inflammatoiy  new  formation  In  ttie  Harenlan  canals,    a,  sarfkce ;  b  b,  HaTeraian 
caoalc,  dilated,  flUed  with  cells  and  new  TeueU ;  e,  perioeteaoL    Magniiled  400  diametM*. 

You  see  that  the  dilatation  of  the  osseous  canals  is  not  regular, 
but  of  uneven  widths ;  the  bone  looks  as  if  gnawed  out ;  this  is  not 
necessarily  so,  the  atrophy  of  the  bone  may  be  more  regular ;  accord- 
ing to  my  idea,  these  irregularities  result  from  the  collection  of  cells 
in  groups,  or  from  looping  of  the  vessels,  which  press  against  the 
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bone  and  cause  its  atrophy.  Virctuno  and  others  believe  that  these 
protuberances  correspond  to  the  nutrient  territory  of  certain  bone- 
cells,  which  in  this  process  aid  in  reabsorption  of  the  bone.  I  think  I 
have  refuted  this,  by  showing  that  even  dead  portions  of  bone  and 
ivory  are  also  affected  by  the  inflammatory  new  formation ;  we  shall 
speak  more  of  this  when  treating  of  pseudarthrosis.  At  present  it  is 
not  known  how  the  lime-salts  are  dissolved  in  this  process ;  I  think 
probably  the  new  formation  in  the  bone  develops  lactic  acid,  which 
changes  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  into  soluble  lactate  of 
lime,  and  that  this  is  taken  up  and  removed  by  the  vessels ;  but  this 
is  only  hypothesis.  It  would  also  be  possible  for  the  organic  basis  of 
the  bone,  the  so-called  osseous  cartilage,  to  be  first  dissolved  by  the 
inflammatory  neoplasia,  and  then  there  would  be  a  breaking-down  of 
the  chalky  substance,  whose  molecules  would  be  subsequently  re- 
moved, even  if  undissolved*  Although  I  have  conversed  with  many 
chemists  and  physiologists  on  this  point,  none  of  them  have  given  me 
a  simple  explanation  of  this  process,  nor  could  they  indicate  any  mode 
of  experimenting  that  might  aid  in  solving  the  question. 

In  the  above  diagrams,  if  we  suppose  the  fractured  sur&ce  where 
there  is  no  periosteum,  in  place  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  you  will 
understand  how  the  new  formation  (the  young  callus)  grows  from  it 
out  of  the  Haversian  canals  as  above  described,  similar  neoplasia 
from  the  other  fragment  meets  and  unites  with  it,  as  in  healing  of 
the  soft  parts.  It  is  evident  that  the  bone  through  which  the  inflam- 
matory neoplasia  thus  grows  must  become  porous,  frt>m  the  reabsorp- 
tion that  takes  place  on  the  walls  of  the  canal ;  if  you  macerate  a 
bone  in  this  stage,  till  the  young  neoplasia  decomposes,  the  dry  bone 
will  appear  rough,  porous,  gnawed,  while  young  bone-substance  i& 
deposited  on  it  and  in  its  medullary  cavity.  I  must  again  repeat 
that  in  drawings  and  descriptions  we  have,  for  the  ssike  of  clearness, 
made  the  callous  formation  appear  much  more  extensive  than  it  really 
is,  and  that  here,  as  in  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  the  regenerative 
processes  do  not  usually  extend  very  fer  or  very  deep,  but  are  merely 
enough  for  healing,  rarely  in  excess.  In  this  whole  explanation  we 
have  not  mentioned  the  bone-cells  or  stellate  bone-corpuscles ;  I  am 
convinced  that  they  have  as  little  to  do  with  these  processes  as  the 
fixed  connective»tissue  cells,  and  that  the  bone-substance,  like  the  soft 
parts,  is  dissolved  by  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation,  and  replaced 
by  new. 

So  fsa  we  only  know  the  neoplasia  in  the  state  where  it  consists 
essentially  of  cells  and  vessels,  as  the  soft  parts  do  under  the  same 
ciroumstances ;  if  there  was  retrogression  to  a  connective-tissue  cica- 
trix here  as  there  is  there,  we  should  hare  no  solid  bone  formed,  but  a 
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connective-tissue  union,  pseudarthrosis  (from  ^evd^,  ^edse ;  ift^fKixn^^ 
joint),  a  false  joint ;  we  shall  hereafter  desoribe  these  exceptional  cases. 
Under  normal  circumstances  the  neoplasia  now  ossifies,  as  jou  aLready 
know.  This  ossification  maj  either  occur  directly  or  after  the  inflamma- 
tory neoplasia  has  been  transformed  to  cartilage.  You  know  that  both 
of  these  modes  are  seen  in  normal  growth  of  the  bone ;  direct  ossifica- 
tion of  young  cell-formation,  for  instance,  in  the  periosteum  of  the 
growing  bone,  or  formation  of  cartilage  with  subsequent  ossification, 
as  at  first*  in  the  entire  skeleton  and  in  growth  of  the  bones  length- 
wise. Callus  from  fractures  varies  greatly  in  this  respect  in  men  and 
animals.  In  rabbits  the  callus  is  alvrays  changed  to  cartilage  before 
ossification,  as  it  also  is  in  children.  In  old  dogs  the  callus  usually 
ossifies  directly,  as  in  the  human  adult ;  we  are  £eu:  from  knowing  the 
causes  of  these  differences.  To  obtain  a  histological  representation 
of  these  processes,  let  us  return  to  our  former  diagram  (Fig.  49)  ;  now 
imagine  that  the  cells,  lying  in  the  spaces  caused  by  reabsorption  in 
the  Haversian  canals  and  surface  of  the  bone,  soon  ossify  and  first  fill 
these  spaces  (Fig.  50),  then  collect  on  the  surface  and  in  the  medulla, 

Fxe.  60. 


Dbf^'am  of  oftiflcation  of  Inflftrnmatorr  oeoidMlft  oo  the  snrflice  of  the  bone  and  in  th«  Hatv^ 
•ian  canals.    Osteoplastic  peiiosUus  and  oetitia.    Magnified  400  diameters. 

and  thus  form  the  external  and  internal  callus.  Periostitis  and 
ostitis,  which  lead  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  the  formation  of  new 
bone,  we  call  osteoplastic ;  in  the  present  case  the  callus  is  the  result 
of  this. 
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Ab  prevkmslj  remarked,  the  periosteum  is  used  up  in  the  neopla* 
lia  and  in  ossifying  callus,  in  its  plaoe,  extemallj  around  the  callus,  a 
thick  connective-tissue  layer  develops,  from  which  new  periosteum 
is  formed.     I  will  show  you  a  few  more  preparations  in  explanation 

Fie.  61. 


AjtlflcUny-fi^ected  ezternAl  caOni,  of  slight  thickness,  on  the  snrikoe  of  s  rabbit^s  tibia,  in  the 
▼idnlty  of  a  flve-dty-old  fhictare.  Longitodloal  section— a,  callus ;  6,  boue.  Magnified  SO 
diameters. 

of  the  process  in  the  periosteum.     You  see  (Fig.  51)  the  peculiar 

course  of  the  vessels  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  bone,  which  enter 

Pj^  ^  the  bone  through  the  young  callus. 

—  The  ossification  of  the  callus  begins, 

mantle-like,  around  these  vessels,  and 

the  little  colimms  which  first  appear 

in  the  external  callus  are  thus  formed 

(see  remarks  on  Fig.  44). 

You  have  a  good  representation  of 
the  formation  of  external  (periosteal) 
and  internal  (endosteal)  callus  in  the 
following  (mcomplete)  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  tibia  of  a  dog,  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  an  eight-day- 
old  fracture,  in  which  you  must  also 
observe  the  vessels  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, which  are  considerably  dilated 
as  compared  with  normal  (Fig.  52). 

Lastly,  observe  the  following  prepa- 
ration.    It  is  an  eight-day-old,  already 
ossified,  external  callus  on  the  sur£Gice 
*'*!SS*Sfil?'o?lf*d^ft;iStt.*ta'^^^  of  *te  tibia  of  a  dog,  magnified  250 

ce,  cortical  layer  of  the  Done.  Magni-  If  we   nOW  view  the  process  as  a 

led  SO  diameters.  *■ 

whole,  we  see  that  the  cell  infiltra- 
tion in  the  bone  itself,  as  well  as  in  all  the  surrounding  parts,  aids 
in  the  formation  of  callus,  and  that  hence  the  periosteum  plays  no  ex- 
chisive  osteoplastic  rdle.    This  might  have  been  concluded  a  priori^ 
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because  if  the  periosteum  alone  formed  the  external  callus,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  the^  portions  of  the  bone  free  of  periosteum,  as 
those  places  where  tendons  are  attached  to  the  bone,  could  form 
no  callus ;  this  is  directly  contradicted  by  observation.  In  normal 
growth,  also,  the  periosteum  does  not  by  any  means  play  the  im- 
portant part  ascribed  to  it  in  the  formation  of  bone ;  for  we  may  just 
as  correctly  regard  the  layer  of  young  cells  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  and  extending  into  the  Haversian  canals,  as  belonging  to 
the  bone,  as  to  refer  it  to  the  periosteum. 


Fio.  58. 


OssiMnfir  callnB  on  the  Burfluse  of  a  hollow  hone,  near  a  fractore.  Longitndfaial  aeotloB  magnified  800. 
Ab  appears,  the  oeal^ying  calliu  la  not  limited  to  the  perioeteam,  hut  eztenda  In  between  the 
muBcles. 


Recent  investigations  concerning  the  growth  of  bones,  made  by 
J.  Wolffs  render  it  very  probable  that  they  increase  in  all  directiona 
by  interstitial  deposit  of  young  osseous  tissue,  and  hence  that 
growth  by  apposition  through  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  and  perios- 
teum can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  sole  source  of  increase  in 
length  and  thickness ;  such  a  mode  of  growth  is  placed  beyond  a 
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doabi  by  Wigner^s  ezoeUent  work  on  the  osteoplastic  action  of  phoft- 
phorus  on  growing  bones. 

I  will  not  conceal  firom  jou  that  the  view  which  I  have  obstinately 
maintained,  that  the  bone-cells  in  new  osseous  formations  do  not  pro- 
liferate,  but  remain  quite  passive,  is  much  disputed ;  since  Coknr 
heim  has  shown  the  pa^veness  of  the  stabile  connective-tissue  coi^ 
puscles  in  inflammation,  there  does  not  seem  so  much  strangeness 
about  my  view,  which  was  advanced  years  ago,  and  was  founded  on 
numerous  observations;  still,  the  explanation  of  the  preparations  in 
question  is  not  simple  enough  to  permit  only  one  view.  Recently, 
by  very  careful  investigations  about  the  histological  changes  during 
the  transformation  of  provisional  into  definitive  callus,  Lessen  has  tried 
to  show  that  the  bone-ceUs  in  the  former  take  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  vascular  canals  in  the  latter  by  enlarging  and  changing 
position.  I  can  agree  with  this  entirely  without  abandoning  the 
above  views,  for  the  provision-callus  is  like  the  young  osteophytes  of 
calcified  connective  tissue,  like  certain  boundary-layers  between  car- 
tilage and  bone.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cells  of  this  "  osteoid  car- 
tilage ^  (  Virchou))^  like  the  cells  of  hyaline  cartilage,  proliferate  to 
true  bone.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
histological  details,  which,  great  as  is  their  intrinsic  interest,  have  no 
essential  influence  on  the  definitive  formation  of  the  new  development 
of  bone. 


LECTURE    XV. 

Treatmeot  of  Simple  Fraotnres.—Bednction. — ^Time  for  applying  the  Dressing,  its 
Choice.— Plaster  of  Paris  and  Staroh  Dressings,  Splints,  Permanent  Extension.— 
Betaining  the  Limb  in  Position.— -Indioations  for  removing  the  Dressings 

Ws  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  treatment  of  simple  Oi  subcutaneous 
fractures,  especially  fractures  of  the  extremities,  for  these  are  by  £eu:  the 
more  fr^uent,  and  they  particularly  require  treatment  by  dressings, 
while  those  of  the  head  or  trunk  are  to  be  treated  less  by  dressings 
than  by  appropriate  position,  as  is  taught  in  the  lectures  on  special 
surgery  and  in  the  surgical  dinic. 

The  indications  we  have  to  consider  are,  simply  to  remove  any 
dislocations  and  to  keep  the  fractured  extremity  in  the  correct  ana- 
tomical position  till  the  fracture  is  healed. 

First,  the  fragments  are  to  be  replaced;  sometimes  this  may 
U 
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be  unnecessaiy,  as  when  there  is  no  dislocation,  for  instance,  in  some 
firactures  of  the  ulna,  fibula,  etc.  In  other  cases  it  is  veiy  difficult,  and 
cannot  always  be  done  perfectlj.  The  obstacles  to  the  reposition  maj 
be  in  the  position  of  the  fragments  themselves ;  one  fragment  may  be 
wedged  into  another,  or  a  small  fragment  lies  between  the  chief  ones, 
so  that  the  latter  cannot  be  brought  together  accurately ;  fractures 
of  the  lower  articular  extremity  of  the  humerus  are  very  obstinate  in 
this  respect,  for  small  fragments  may  be  so  dislocated  that  neither 
flexion  nor  extension  of  the  elbow*joint  can  be  performed  perfectly; 
hence  its  functions  remain  permanently  impaired.  Muscular  con- 
traction forms  a  second  obstacle  to  the  reposition  of  the  fragments; 
the  patient  involuntarily  contracts  the  musdes  of  the  broken  limb, 
thus  rubs  the  fragments  together  or  presses  them  into  the  soft  parts, 
causing  severe  pain ;  this  muscular  contraction  is  occasionally  almost 
tetanic,  so  that,  even  by  great  force,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overcome 
the  opposition.  Indeed,  formerly  these  difficulties  were,  to  some  ex- 
tent, insurmountable;  and,  although  attempts  were  now  and  then 
made  to  attain  the  object  by  dividing  tendons  and  muscles,  it  was 
often  only  possible,  to  attain  an  imperfect  reposition.  All  these  diffi- 
culties were  at  once  removed  by  the  introduction  of  chloroform  as  an 
anaesthetic.  Now,  in  all  cases  where  we  do  not  readily  succeed  in 
reposition,  we  anaesthetize  the  patient  with  chloroform,  till  his  mus- 
cles are  perfectiy  relaxed,  and  we  can  then  usually  place  the  frag^ 
ments  in  position  without  difficulty.  Some  surgeons  go  so  far  as  to 
use  chloroform  in  almost  all  cases  of  fracture,  partiy  for  the  examina- 
tion, partly  for  the  application  of  the  dressing.  This  is  unnecessary, 
and  may  even  prove  very  unpleasant,  for  some  persons,  especially  those 
in  the  habit  of  drinking,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  anaesthesia  are 
affected  with  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  extremities,  so  that^  in 
spite  of  being  carefrilly  held  by  strong  assistants,  they  rub  the  frac- 
tured ends  against  each  other  with  fearful  force,  and  we  must  be  very 
careful  that  a  sharp  fragment  does  not  pierce  the  skin.  This  should 
not  frighten  you  from  using  chloroform  in  fractures,  when  it  is  neces^ 
sary,  but  simply  warn  you  against  being  too  free  with  it»  The  meth- 
od of  reposition  is  usually  as  follows :  The  fractured  part  is  grasped 
by  two  strong  assistants  at  the  joints  above  and  below  the  point  of 
fracture,  and  regular,  quiet  traction  employed,  while  the  surgeon 
holds  the  extremity  at  the  point  of  fracture,  and,  by  gentle  pressure, 
attempts  to  force  the  fragments  into  position.  All  sudden,  impul- 
sive, forced  traction  is  useless,  and  should  be  avoided.  Here  you 
have  to  notice  two  technical  expressions ;  we  term  the  traction  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  extremity,  extensiony  that  on  the  upper  part, 
courUeT'^enHan.    In  fractures,  these  are  both  made  by  the  hands. 
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whfle  in  dislocations  we  must  occasionally  resort  to  different  mechan^ 
ioal  appliances.  Bj  the  above  method  accurate  reposition  will  only 
be  impossible  when,  fix)m  excessive  swelling  or  from  peculiarly  un- 
favorable dislocation  of  the  fragments,  we  are  unable  to  correctly 
recognize  the  variety  of  the  displacement 

From  our  present  ideas,  which  are  based  on  a  large  number  of 
observations,  the  sooner  reposition  is  made  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  fracture,  the  better ;  we  then  at  once  apply  the  bandage.  This 
was  not  always  the  belief,  but  formerly  the  adjustment  of  the  frac- 
ture and  the  application  of  the  dressing  were  delayed  till  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  swelling,  which  almost  always  occurs  if  a  dressing  is  not 
at  onoe  applied  It  was  feared  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  dress- 
ing the  extremity  might  mortify,  and  the  formation  of  callus  would 
be  hindered ;  with  certain  cautions  in  the  application  of  the  dress- 
ing, the  former  may  very  readily  be  avoided,  and  there  is  little 
truth  in  the  latter  bedief.  Regarding  the  choice  of  the  dressing  also, 
surgeons  have  of  late  reached  an  almost  unanimous  opinion.  It  may 
he  regarded  as  a  nde^  tJuU  a  solids  firm  dressing  should  he  applied  as 
early  as  possible  in  aU  cases  of  simple  suheukmeous  fractures  of  the 
extremities ;  this  may  be  changed  altogether  two  or  three  times,  but 
in  many  cases  does  not  need  renewal  This  mode  of  dressing  is 
called  ^e  immo^ahle  or  flxed^  in  contradistinction  to  the  movMe 
dreseings^  which  must  be  renewed  every  couple  of  days,  and  are 
only  provisional  dressings. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  firm  dressings,  of  which  the  most 
serviceable  are  the  plaster  of  Paris,  starch,  and  liquid  glass,  I  shall 
first  describe  the  plaster  dressing,  and  show  its  application,  as  it  is 
the  one  most  frequently  used,  and  answers  all  requirements  in  a  way 
that  can  scarcely  be  improved* 

JPtaster  of  Paris  Bandage. — After  adjustment  of  the  fragments, 
the  broken  limb  is  extended  and  counter^xtended  by  two  assistants, 
then  one  or  more  layers  of  wadding  applied  over  the  point  of  fracture, 
and  over  parts  where  the  skin  lies  directly  over  the  bone,  as  over  the 
crest  of  the  tibia,  the  condyles,  and  malleoli  Now  it  is  best  to  en- 
velop the  limb  with  a  new  fine  flannel  roller-bandage,  so  as  to  make 
regular  pressure  on  it,  and  cover  all  parts  that  are  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  plaster-bandage.  In  hospital  and  poor  practice,  where  we  can- 
not always  have  flannel,  we  may  use  soft  cotton  or  gauze  bandages. 
Now  oomes  the  application  of  the  plastei>bandages  prepared  for  the 
purpose;  the  plaster-bandage  that  I  here  have  is  cut  from  a  very  thin 
gauze-like  stuff;  it  is  prepared  by  sprinkling  finely-powdered  plaster 
(modelling  plaster)  over  the  unrolled  bandage  and  then  rolling  it  In 
private  practice  a  number  of  these  bandages  of  various  sizes  may  be 
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prepared  beforehand  and  kept  in  a  well-closed  tin  box.  Here  in  the 
hoBpitaly  where  these  plaster-bandages  are  much  used,  they  are  pre* 
pared  two  or  three  times  a  week.  This  bandage  you  place  in  a  basin 
of  cold  water  and  let  it  soak  through,  then  apply  it  like  any  roller* 
bandage  to  the  extremity  prepared  as  above  desoribed.  Three  or  at 
most  four  thicknesses  of  l^is  plaster-bandage  suffice  to  give  the  dress- 
ing the  requisite  firmness.  In  about  ten  minutes  good  plaster  be- 
comes stiff  enough  for  us  to  lay  the  extremity  loose  on  the  bed ;  in 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  the  dressing  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  and 
quite  djy;  the  time  required  for  hardening  depends  partly  on  the 
quality  of  the  plaster,  partly  on  how  much  you  have  moistened  the 
bandage.  After  many  comparisons  with  other  modes  of  applying  the 
plaster-bandage,  I  hare  found  this  the  most  practical ;  but  I  must 
mention  some  modifications  of  the  way  of  handling  the  plaster  and  of 
the  material  of  the  bandage.  For  instance,  we  may  rub  the  plaster 
into  the  common  miislin  or  flannel  bandages,  which  makes  the  dress* 
ing  somewhat  heavier  and  firmer ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  and  the 
loose  gauze  is  very  much  cheaper  than  muslin-bandage.  If  the  band- 
age does  not  appear  sufficiently  firm,  we  may  apply  a  layer  of  plaster 
paste  over  the  dressing;  this  plaster-paste  is  to  be  made  with  water; 
and  spread  on  the  bandage  very  quickly  with  the  hand  or  a  spocm ;  it 
should  not  be  prepared  till  we  wish  to  use  it,  as  it  stiffens  very  quick- 
ly. The  plaster-dressing  as  made  with  roller-bandages  was  first  in- 
troduced by  a  Dutch  siu'geon,  McUhf/sen  ;  this  method  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1832 ;  but  it  has  only  become  well  known  since  1850 ;  it  has 
been  spread  through  (Germany  chiefly  by  the  Berlin  school  A  differ- 
ent mode  of  applying  the  plasteixiressing  is  by  different  strips  of 
bandage;  Firogoff  first  hit  on  this  method  firom  lack  of  bandages 
in  the  army ;  all  kinds  of  material  were  cut  into  the  shape  of  splints, 
then  drawn  through  thin  plaster-paste  and  laid  on  the  broken  limb, 
then  the  whole  was  coated  with  plaster-paste  and  a  firm  capsule  was 
thus  made.  Subsequently  the  same  surgeon  made  a  special  method 
of  this ;  he  cut  old  coarse  sail-cloth  into  certain  patterns  for  each  limb, 
and  applied  it  in  the  above  manner.  Lastly,  the  so-called  many-tailed 
bandage  of  3ciUt€tt4S  was  used  in  the  same  way  as  a  plaster-bandage. 
The  foundalion  of  the  bandage  has  also  be€»i  modified  in  various 
ways ;  it  has  even  been  used  without  wadding  or  any  under>bandage, 
the  whole  limb  being  simply  covered  with  oil  so  that  the  plaster* 
bandage,  being  applied  directiy,  might  not  adhere  to  the  skin  by  the 
fine  hairs.  Others  have  employed  thick  layers  of  wadding  without 
any  under-bandage.  Lastly,  thin  wooden  splints  or  strips  of  tin  have 
been  lately  used  in  it,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see ;  this  may  have  certain 
advantages  in  fenestrated  bandages. 
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I  have  intentionallj  represented  all  iheee  modifications  of  the 
plaster-bandage  as  only  exceptionally  useful,  all  of  them  having  cer- 
tain objections  as  compared  with  the  method  first  described*  A  more 
careful  criticism  of  these  modifications  here  would  lead  us  too  &r. 

For  persons  unskiUed  in  the  matter,  the  removal  of  the  plaster- 
bandage  is  quite  difScult^  but  jou  may  see  that  any  of  my  nurses  will 
do  it  with  astonishing  quickness.  It  is  simply  done  as  follows :  with 
a  sharp^  strong  garden-knife  we  divide  the  plaster^bandage,  not  per- 
pendicularly but  raihec  obliquely,  as  far  as  the  under-bandage,  ilien 
remove  the  bandage  entire,  like  a  shell ;  we  may  also  employ  the 
plaster-scissors  proposed  by  Szymanowski  or  those  of  JBruns.  We 
use  this  capsule  in  some  other  cases  as  a  provisional  dressing. 

StarehrBanda^ea, — ^Before  plaster-bandages  were  known,  we  had 
in  the  starch-bandage  an  excellent  material  for  the  immovable  dressing. 
The  starch-bandage  was  perfected  and  introduced  chiefly  by  the  Belgi- 
an surgeon  SeuHn  (f  1862) ;  it  is  only  during  the  last  twelve  years 
that  it  has  given  place  to  iiie  plaster-dressing,  but  it  is  still  used  oc- 
casionally. The  application  of  the  wadding  and  under-bandage  is  the 
same  as  in  the  plaster-dressing,  but  then  we  apply  splints,  cut  from 
moderately  thick  pasteboard  and  softened  in  water,  to  the  limb,  and  flEts- 
ten  them  on  with  bandages  thoroughly  soaked  in  starch-paste ;  we  now 
apply  wooden  spHnts  tiU  the  dressing  has  hardened,  which  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  requires  about  twenty-four  hours.  Compared  to  the 
plaster-dressing  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  hardening  much  more 
slowly ;  we  may  improve  this  somewhat  if  we  use  ffutta-percha  splinU 
instead  of  pasteboard,  these  may  be  softened  in  hot  water,  and 
adapted  to  the  extremity.  Gfutta-percha  bunds,  such  as  are  used  in 
fiutories,  are  very  useful  as  splints.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
introduction  of  gutta^roha  into  surgery  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
advantage ;  but  it  is  too  costly  to  be  used  in  practice  for  eveiy  simple 
fracture,  although  thick  splints  of  this  mateiisl  harden  even  quicker 
than  plaster.  The  dressing  with  roller-bandages  prepared  with  plas- 
ter is  so  cheap  and  firm  that  it  will  certainly  not  be  displaced  again 
by  starch-bandages,  now  that  it  has  been  introduced'into  practice. 

Instead  of  plaster,  solutions  of  dextrine,  pure  white  of  egg,  or 
simple  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  were  formerly  employed;  they 
have  all  gone  out  of  use,  but  it  is  well  for  you  to  know  the  usefulness 
of  these  substances,  which  are  in  every  house,  and  which  we  may 
weU  employ  as  provisional  dressings. 

Idquid^Uua  Dressings. — Instead  of  starch,  we  may  employ  the 
liquid  glass  of  the  shops  (silicate  of  potash).  On  applying  the  dress- 
ing, we  paint  this  on  the  muslin-bandages  with  a  large  brush,  after 
having  made  a  substratum  of  wadding  as  above  described.   The  liquid 
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glass  dries  quicker  than  starch,  but  not  so  soon  as  plaster,  nor  does  it 
become  as  hard  as  the  latter ;  this  dressing  does  for  fractures  with  no 
tendency  to  displacement ;  if  we  wish  to  fix  dislocated  fragments  of  bone 
by  the  liquid-glass  dressing,  we  must  strengthen  it  by  applying  splints. 

I  doubt  not  the  time  will  soon  come  when  every  country  physician 
will  always  keep  a  few  plaster^plints  ready  prepared ;  in  spite  of 
them,  proviHofial  dremnga  remain  usefuL  These  consist  of  band- 
ages, compresses,  and  splints,  of  various  materials.  You  may  make 
splints  of  thin  boards,  shingles,  cigar-boxes,  pasteboard,  tin,  leather, 
firmly-plaited  straw,  the  bark  oi  trees,  etc.,  and,  for  bandages,  must 
often  content  yourselves  with  old  rags,  muslin,  torn  into  strips  and 
sewed  together;  hence,  in  the  practical  courses  on  bandaging,  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  learn  to  make  use  of  the  most  varied  materials. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  introduce  to  you  every  thing  that 
may  be  used  in  the  way  of  dressing,  but  I  must  still  speak  briefly  of 
a  few  things.  As  may  be  readily  seen,  the  object  of  the  splints  is  to 
make  the  bone  immovable  by  supporting  it  firmly  on  various  sides ; 
this  may  be  attained  by  external,  internal,  anterior,  and  posteriOT, 
narrow  wooden  splints;  we  may,  however,  employ  hollow  splints, 
soH^alled  gutters.  Hollow  splints  are  only  good  when  made  of  pliar 
ble  material,  as  leather,  thin  sheet-iron,  wire-gauze,  etc. ;  an  absolutely 
stiff,  hollow  splint  would  only  do  for  certain  persons.  Besides  these 
mechanical  aids,  there  is  another  method  of  keeping  broken  limbs  in 
position,  namely, /^erman^n^  extentioru  This  is  particularly  indicated 
in  cases  where  there  is  great  tendency  to  shortening,  to  dialoocUio  ad 
kmgUudinem.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  attain  this  extension  by 
attaching  weights  by  various  mechanical  contrivances,  by  continued 
traction  made  by  weights  hung  to  the  injured  limb,  by  the  double- 
inclined  plane,  where  the  weight  of  the  leg  is  used  as  tiie  extending 
weight  Since,  during  the  past  two  years,  I  have  unexpectedly  seen 
such  excellent  effect  from  permanent  extension  with  weights  in  pain- 
ful contractions  at  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  this  method  may  also  eventually  prove  veiy  serviceable  for  the 
gradual  adjustment  of  dislocated  fragments  of  bone.  Among  the 
arrangements  of  this  nature  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  71  Dum- 
reieher^s  so-called  railroad  apparatus  best  fulfils  the  object  of  perma- 
nent extension,  but  it  is  too  costly  and  complicated  to  come  into 
extensive  use  in  private  practice ;  it  is,  doubtless,  the  intention  of  the 
inventor  to  employ  it  chiefly  in  cases  where  the  dislocation  is  difficult 
to  overcome.  [Dr.  Qurdon  JBucK^s  apparatus  for  fractured  thigh  is 
about  as  efficacious  and  much  simpler.]  The  double-inclined  plane, 
represented  by  a  thick  rollei^cushion  applied  under  the  hollow  of  the 
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kneeii  may  oooasionaUy  be  employed  as  a  suitable  fixation  apparatus 
in  fraoture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  old  persona. 

We  must  still  mention  some  auxiliary  appliances  which  we  have 
to  employ  to  keep  the  broken  limb  in  good  position  after  it  has  been 
dressed;  for  the  upper  extremity,  in  most  oases,  a  simple,  properly* 
applied  doth,  a  mAefia,  or  slinffj  in  which  the  arm  is  laid,  suffices. 
Patients  with  fractured  arm  or  forearm  may  be  permitted  to  go  about 
with  a  plaster-bandage  and  a  sling  during  the  entire  treatment,  with- 
out inteifeiing  with  the  fetvorable  healing. 

For  keeping  broken  lower  extremities  in  position,  there  are  a 
number  of  mechanical  aids,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
serviceable :  sancttags,  narrow  sacks  filled  with  sand,  about  the  length 
of  the  leg ;  these  are  placed  both  sides  of  the  firm  dressing,  so  that 
the  limb  may  not  move  from  side  to  side ;  for  the  same  purpose  we 
may  use  long,  three-sided  pieces  of  wood,  cut  prismatically,  which  are 
laid  together,  so  as  to  form  a  gutter.  For  some  cases  a  sack,  loosely 
filled  with  chaff  or  oats,  is  sufficient ;  we  make  a  hollow  in  it  length- 
wise, and  the  leg  is  to  be  placed  in  this.  If  we  desire  firmer  supports, 
we  vaejftraeture^ogoeaj  narrow,  long,  wooden  boxes,  open  at  the  upper 
end,  so  that  the  leg  may  be  placed  in  them;  and  the  sides  are 
made  to  turn  down,  so  that  the  extremity  may  be  carefully  inspected, 
without  moving  it;  the  elevation  of  these  firacture-boxes  may  be 
suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  patient  Lastly,  we  must  mention 
the  stoin^f  which  is  usually  made  with  a  gallows,  or  strong  bow, 
that  is  brought  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  to  which  the  limb  is 
suspended  in  any  sort  of  a  fracture-box,  or  hollow  splint  [or  Dr. 
Nathan  SmitKB  anterior  splint],  so  that  it  may  swing  about;  in 
restless  patients  especially,  this  has  certain  advantages.  All  these 
apparatuses,  which,  although  more  rarely  employed  than  formerly, 
are  still  occasionally  useful,  you  must  learn  to  apply ;  you  will  have 
opportunity  for  this  in  the  surgical  dinia  Of  late  we  rarely  apply 
these  apparatuses  in  the  lower  extremity,  as  my  former  assistant, 
Dr.  B,i%^  who  has  brought  the  application  and  elegance  of  the 
plaster-bandage  to  an  extraordiaary  state  of  perfection,  applies  a 
well-padded  wooden  splint,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leg,  making  it  readi  somewhat  below  the  heel  and  as 
high  as  the  knee,  or,  in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  as  high  as  the  middle 
of  the  thigh.  The  limb  lies  firmly  on  this  board,  if  the  mattress  be  not 
too  uneven ;  if  we  wish  to  attain  stOl  greater  firmness,  we  may  lay  a 
board  the  width  of  the  bed  over  the  lower  third  of  the  mattress,  and  on 
this  place  the  limb,  with  its  plasterKiressing  and  supporing  splint  In 
the  numerous  double  firactures  of  both  lower  extremities  that  came  to 
the  Zurich  hospital,  this  supporting  apparatus  did  excellent  service. 
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The  old  form  of  plaBter-moulds  has  been  recently  stronglj  advo- 
cated again  by  Dr.  M.  JUiUler;  we  have  tried  it  again,  but  it  bean  no 
oomparison  with  the  plaster-bandage. 

SeuHn  tried  to  increase  the  advantages  of  firm  dressings  by  giving 
aids  that  might  enable  patients  with  fractured  lower  limbs  to  go 
about  to  some  extent  For  instance,  a  patient  with  a  broken  leg 
may  have  a  broad  leather  strap  passing  over  the  shoulder,  and  budded 
just  above  the  knee,  so  that  the  foot  wiU  not  touch  the  floor,  and  then 
let  him  go  on  crutches.  But  I  advise  you  not  to  carry  these  experi* 
ments  with  your  patients  too  fiir;  at  all  events,  I  only  allow  my 
patients  to  make  such  attempts  three  weeks  after  the  occurrence  dP 
the  fracture,  otherwise  oddema  readily  occurs  in  the  broken  limb,  and 
some  patients  are  so  clumsy  in  the  use  of  crutches,  that  they  are  apt 
to  fall,  and,  although  this  may  only  cause  slight  ccmdusion  of  the 
limb,  it  is  still  injurious. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  discuss  how  long  the  dressing  should  be  left 
on,  and  the  causes  that  might  induce  us  to  remove  it  before  the  cure 
is  complete.  The  decision  as  to  whether  a  dressing  is  too  tightly 
applied  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience ;  the  following  symptoms 
must  guide  the  surgeon:  If  there  ibe  swdling  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  limb,  as  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  which  are  usually  left  exposed,  if 
these  parts  become  bluish  red,  cold,  or  even  senseless,  the  dressing 
should  be  removed  at  once.  If  the  patient  complains  of  severe  pain 
under  the  dressing,  it  is  well  to  remove  it,  even  if  we  can  see  nothing 
to  cause  it.  In  judging  of  the  exhibitions  of  pain,  we  should  know 
the  patients ;  some  always  complain,  others  are  veiy  indolent,  and 
show  their  feelings  but  little ;  however,  it  is  better  to  reapply  the 
bandage  several  times  uselessly  than  once  to  neglect  its  removal  at 
the  right  time.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  always  to  visit,  with* 
in  twenty-four  hours  at  most,  every  patient  to  whom  you  apply  a  fixed 
dressing ;  then  your  patient  will  certainly  not  come  to  griei^  as  un- 
fortunately too  often  happens,  from  the  carelessness  and  laziness  of 
his  surgeon.  A  series  of  cases  has  been  published  where,  after  the 
application  of  a  firm  dressing,  the  afifected  limb  mortified,  and  re* 
qtdred  amputation ;  from  these  cases  it  was  decided  that  fiirm  dress- 
ings were  always  improper,  while  the  frtult  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
surgeon.  Just  think  how  little  trouble  we  have  in  treating  fractures 
now,  compared  to  former  times,  when  the  splints  had  to  be  renewed 
every  three  or  four  days ;  now  you  need  only  apply  a  dressing  onceu 
But  you  must  not  think  you  have  got  rid  of  all  trouble  in  the  appli- 
cation of  dressings.  The  application  of  the  firm  dressing  requires 
just  as  much  practice,  dexterity,  and  care,  as  did  dressing  with 
splints.    If  you  are  first  called  to  a  fracture  when  it  is  two  or  three 
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days  old,  when  there  ib  already  considerable  inflammatory  swelling, 
yoa  may  even  then  apply  the  firm  dressing,  but  must  apply  it  more 
loosely,  and  with  plenty  of  wadding.  This  dressing  will  be  too  loose, 
and  should  be  renewed  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  when  the  swelling  has 
left  the  soft  parts.  It  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  looseness  of  the 
bandage,  and  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  dislocation,  when  and 
how  often  the  dressing  should  be  removed  during  the  treatment. 
Swelling,  if  not  accompanied  by  considerable  contusion,  is  no  contra- 
indication to  a  carefully«applied  firm  bandage ;  nor  do  large  or  small 
vesicles,  full  of  clear  or  slightly-bloody  serum,  present  any  great  ob- 
jection ;  such  vesicles  result  not  unfrequently  from  contused  fractures 
with  extensive  rupture  of  the  deep  veins,  since,  from  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  venous  blood,  the  serum  readily  escapes  from  the  capilla- 
ries, and  elevates  the  hard  layer  of  the  epidermis  into  a  vesicle;  we 
puncture  these  vesides  with  a  needle,  gently  press  out  the  fluid,  and 
apply  some  wadding,  and  they  soon  dry  up.  It  is  the  same  with 
slight  superficial  excoriations  of  the  skin ;  we  are  only  rarely  obliged 
to  remove  the  dressing  and  apply  another,  when  new  vesicles  jBorm, 
as  we  may  know  by  the  pain. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  firm  dressing  must  remain  on  for  the 
different  fractures  you  will  learn  partly  in  the  clinic,  partly  from  spe* 
•  dal  surgery ;  I  simply  mention  here,  as  the  limits,  that  a  finger  may 
require  a  fortnight,  a  thigh  sixty  days,  or  more,  for  healing.  If  you 
apply  the  plasterdressing  immediately  after  the  fracture,  dislocation 
having  been  completely  removed,  the  provisional  callus  will  always 
be  less,  and  hence  firmness  result  later,  than  where  there  is  some  dis^ 
location  and  the  dressing  is  applied  later;  but  this  has  no  eflect  on 
the  formation  of  definitive  callus,  and  the  actual  union  of  the  frac- 
tured ends  of  the  bone. 
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Difference  between  Suboutaneous  and  Open  Fractures  in  regard  to  PrognoBiB.^Varl- 
eties  of  Cases. — ^Indications  for  Primary  Amputation.— ^econdaxy  Amputation. — 
Course  of  the  Cure.— Suppuration  of  Bone.— Keorosia  of  the  Ends  of  Fragments. 

Ws  shall  now  pass  to  oomplicated  or  open  fractures. 

When  we  speak  simply  of  complicated  fractureSj  we  usually 
mean  only  those  aooompanied  by  wounds  of  the*skuu  Strictly  speak- 
ingy  this  is  not  exact,  because  there  are  other  complications,  some  of 
them  much  more  important  than  wounds  of  the  skin.  If  the  skull  be 
firactured,  and  part  of  the  brain-substance  crushed,  or  some  ribs 
broken  and  the  lung  wounded,  these  are  also  complicated  fractures, 
even  though  the  skin  should  remain  uninjured*  But,  since  in  these  cases 
the  complications  themselves  are  more  important  for  the  oiganism 
than  the  fracture  is,  we  usually  term  such  cases  contusion  of  the  brain, 
or  injiuy  of  the  lung,  with  fracture  of  the  skull  or  ribs.  But  we  shall 
not  here  enter  on  the  subject  of  injuries  of  internal  organs  by  frag^ 
ments  of  bone,  because  very  complicated  states  of  disease  are  occa- 
sionally induced  in  this  way,  whose  analysis  you  would  not  now  un- 
derstand. For  the  present  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  fractures  of  the 
extremities,  accompanied  by  wounds  of  the  skin,  which  we  shall  call 
open  fractures,  and  which  will  give  us  trouble  enough  in  their  course 
and  treatment. 

In  speaking  of  the  course  of  simple  contusions  without  woundsi 
and  of  contused  wounds,  I  have  already  shown  you  how  readily  leab- 
sorption  of  extravasated  blood  and  the  healing  of  contused  parts  go 
on,  as  long  as  the  process  is  subcutaneous,  but  how  much  the  ocmdi- 
tions  change  if  the  skin  also  be  destroyed.  The  chief  dangers  in  such 
oases  are,  as  you  may  remember,  decomposition  in  the  wound,  exten- 
sive necrosis  of  crushed  or  dead  parts,  progressive  suppuration,  and 
accompanying  protracted,  exhausting  fever,  while  we  have  scarcely 
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mentioned  the  seyere  general  diseases,  eiysipelas,  putrid-blood  poison* 
ing,  pjffimia^  tetanus,  and  deliriiun  tremens.  The  difference  between 
contusions  and  contused  wounds  is  even  more  strongly  marked  in 
simple  and  compound  firactures,  as  regards  course  and  prognosis. 
While  in  many  cases  we  can  scarcely  call  a  person  with  simple  frac- 
ture sick  (we  have  not  spoken  of  fever  there,  for  it  rarely  occurs),  and 
under  the  present  convenient  treatment  such  an  injury  is  rather  an 
inconvenience  than  a  misfortune,  a  compound  fracture  of  a  large  bone 
of  an  extremity,  or  sometimes  even  of  a  finger,  may  induce  severe, 
and  too  frequently  frital,  disease.  But,  not  to  alarm  you  too  much,  I 
will  at  once  add  that  there  are  many  grades  of  danger  even  in  open 
fractures,  and,  moreover,  that  their  l^reatment  has  been  much  improved 
of  late. 

It  is  veiy  difficult  and  important,  but  not  always  possible,  to  make 
a  correct  prognosis  about  an  open  fracture  at  once.  The  life  or  death 
of  the  patient  may  occasionally  hang  on  the  choice  of  the  treatment 
the  first  few  days,  so  that  we  must  study  this  subject  more  accurately. 
The  symptoms  of  an  open  fracture  are  of  course  essentially  the  same 
as  of  the  subcutaneous,  except  that  discoloration  from  extravasated 
Uood  is  often  wantiag,  because  at  least  part  of  the  blood  escapes 
through  the  wound.  The  fractured  ends  not  infrequently  project  from 
the  wound,  or  lie  exposed  in  it,  so  that  a  glance  may  miffice  for  the 
diagnosis  of  an  open  fracture.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We  must  do 
our  best  to  ascertain  how  the  fracture  was  caiised,  whether  by  direct 
or  indirect  force,  and  how  great  the  force;  if  it  was  accompanied  by 
crushing  and  twisting ;  whether  arteries  and  nerves  have  been  torn ; 
if  the  patient  lost  much  blood,  and  what  is  his  condition  at  present 
There  are  cases  where  we  can  say,  at  the  first  glance,  healing  is  im< 
possible ;  amputation  must  be  resorted  ta  When  a  locomotive  has 
run  over  the  knee  of  an  unfortunate  railroad  hand,  when  a  hand  or 
forearm  has  been  caught  in  the  wheels  or  rollers  of  machinery,  when 
a  premature  explosion  in  blasting  stone  has  crushed  or  torn  off  a  limb, 
or  hundred-weights  have  completely  mashed  a  foot  or  leg,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  the  surgeon  to  decide  at  once  on  primary  amputation,  and 
usually  in  such  cases  the  state  of  the  limb  is  such  that  the  patients 
also,  though  with  a  sad  heart,  quickly  consent  to  the  operation*  These 
are  not  the  difficult  cases.  And  in  other  cases  it  may  be  just  as  easy 
to  foretell,  with  considerable  certainty,  the  probability  of  a  favorable 
cure.  For  instance,  if  fracture  of  the  leg  from  indirect  force  has  fol- 
lowed  too  great  bending  of  the  bone,  the  broken  pointed  end  of  the 
crest  of  the  tibia  may  puncture  and  force  through  the  skin ;  in  such 
a  case  there  is  no  contusion,  but  simply  a  tear  through  the  skin. 
\7hen  a  pointed  body  strikes  forciUy  against  a  small  portion  of  a 
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limby  and  injures  bone  and  skin,  the  whole  extremity  may  be  greatly 
shaken ;  but  the  extent  of  the  injury  is  not  great^  and  most  of  suoh 
oases  tenninate  favorably  under  suitable  ix'eatment.  The  question- 
able cases  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  In  cases  where  there 
is  some  contusion,  but  only  a  slight  amount  evident^  and  the  skin  is 
only  injured  at  a  small  spot,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  decide  whether 
heding  should  be  attempted  or  amputation  be  resorted  to,  and  Ihe 
peculiarity  of  the  individual  case  alone  oan  settle  the  question.  Of 
late  the  tendency  is  increasing  rather  to  try  to  preserve  the  limb  in 
these  doubtful  cases  than  to  amputate  one  that  might  possibly  have 
been  saved.  This  principle  is  certainly  justified  on  humane  grounds ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  conservative  surgery  may  be  prac- 
tised at  the  cost  of  life,  and  that  we  cannot  with  impunity  vary  too 
much  from  the  principles  of  the  older  suxgeons,  who  generaUy  pre- 
ferred amputation  in  these  doubtful  cases.  Besides  mode  of  origin 
of  the  injury,  and  the  amount  of  accompanying  contusion,  the  impor- 
tance in  any  given  case  depends  on  whether  we  have  to  deal  with 
deep  wounds,  with  fractured  bones  lying  far  down  among  the  muscles, 
or  with  bones  lying  near  the  skin,  as  the  danger  of  suppuration  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  bone4njury.  Thus,  an 
open  fracture  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  is  of  more  ^Etvorable 
prognosis  than  a  similar  injury  of  the  arm  or  forearm.  Open  fractures 
of  the  thigh  are  the  most  unfavorable ;  indeed,  some  surgeons  always 
amputate  for  such  injuries.  Large  nerve-trunks  are  rarely  torn  in 
fractures,  and,  when  they  are,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  on 
the  cure ;  and  experiments  on  animals,  as  well  as  observations  on 
man,  show  that  bones  may  unite  normally  in  paralyzed  limbs.  Injury 
of  large  venous  trunks,  as  of  the  lismond  vein,  causes  hsemorrhage, 
which  may  be  readily  checked  by  a  compressing^bandage,  it  is  true, 
but  may  prove  dang&cooa  when  the  blood  effused  between  the  muscles 
and  under  the  skin  begins  to  decompose.  Rupture  of  the  arterial 
trunk  of  a  Umb  occasionally  leads  at  once  to  considerable  arterial 
haamorrhages ;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  sequence ;  for,  as  previously 
shown,  a  thrombus  quickly  forms  in  the  crushed  artery,  so  that  we  do 
not  always  have  extensive  hiemorrhage.  But,  if,  from  the  nature  ai 
the  haemorrhage,  we  recognize  the  rupture  of  an  artery,  according  to 
principles  already  laid  down,  we  should  either  attempt  to  ligate  the 
artery  at  the  wound,  or  else. at  the  point  of  election.  Rupture  of  the 
femoral  artery  with  fracture  of  the  femur  is  found  by  experience  to 
be  followed  by  gangrene,  and  is  an  imperative  indication  for  ampu* 
talion ;  in  a  corresponding  injury  of  the  arm,  recovery  may  result 
or  gangrene  may  follow.  In  fractures  of  the  fbrearm  or  leg,  even  if 
one  or  both  arteries  be  ruptured,  recovery  may  take  place.    Lastly, 
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in  tlie  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  try  for  union,  or  proceed  to 
amputation,  we  must  oonsider  how  usefiil  the  Hmb  can  be  if  unioi» 
results  and  all  un&yoiable  chances  have  been  overcome.  In  compli< 
(sated  £racture8  of  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg  this  question 
may  be  particularly  important^  and  it  has  £pequently  been  necessary 
to  amputate  a  foot  because  of  the  change  of  form  and  position  result- 
ing after  union  of  an  open,  comminuted  fracture,  which  rendered  it 
usdess  fixr  walking.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  considered  when,  in  a 
case  of  moderately  extensive  gangrene  of  the  foot,  we  wish  to  decide 
if  it  should  be  amputated  or  not.  The  dead  portion  of  the  foot  may 
be  detached  in  such  an  inconvenient  shape  that  the  remaining  stump 
is  neither  useful  for  walking  nor  for  the  adaptation  of  an  artificial 
limb.  In  such  cases  we  should  amputate,  for  all  our  methods  of  am- 
putating are  designed  for  the  future  application  of  artificial  limbs. 

Since  the  nature  of  the  subject  has  led  us  directly  to  the  indica* 
tions  for  amputation  in  injuries,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  aeeondaty  amputcUions.  In  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
complicated  fracture  should  be  amputated  or  not,  you  might  readily 
satisfy  yburself  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  done  at  any  future 
time  if  the  fears  of  an  unfavorable  course  should  be  realized.  On  this 
point  attentive  observation  shows  that  there  are  two  periods  for  this 
secondary  amputation.  The  first  danger  threatens  the  patient  from 
an  acute  decomposition  about  the  wound  and  the  consequent  putrid 
intoxication  of  the  blood.  The  question  as  to  this  danger  is  settled 
during  the  first  four  days;  if  it  arises,  and  you  then  amputate  (this 
must  be  done  fax  above  itie  point  of  putrefaction),  it  is  just  at  the  most 
unfavorable  period  for  the  operation,  for  you  will  very  rardy  succeed 
in  saving  your  patient.  Somewhat  more  favorable,  but  still  un&vor* 
able  as  compared  with  primary  amputations  (those  made  within  the 
first  forty-eight  hours),  are  the  results  of  amputations  made  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourteenth  day;  they  are  particularly  unfavorable  if  the 
symptoms  of  acute  purulent  infection,  pysemia,  are  distinctly  present 
If  the  patient  has  survived  two  or  three  weeks,  and  profuse  exhaust- 
ing suppuration  or  other  local  indication  for  amputation  arise,  the 
results  are  again  relatively  favorable.  When  some  surgeons  have 
asserted  that  secondary  amputations  give  better  results  than  primary, 
they  have  almost  exclusively  considered  these  later  secondary  ampu- 
tations. But,  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  many  patients  with  open  frac- 
tures die  during  the  first  three  weeks,  that  is,  how  few  of  them  live  till 
the  favorable  time  for  secondary  amputations,  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
have  no  doubt  about  the  decided  advantages  of  primary  amputations. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  rarely  found  indications  for  late  second- 
ary amputations. 
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An  open  fracture  may  unite  in  various  ways.  The  skin-wound,  as 
well  as  the  deeper  parts,  occasionally  heals  by  first  intention ;  this  is  the 
most  favorable  case.  Under  modem  treatment  this  occurs  more  fre- 
quently than  formerly,  although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  re- 
quirements for  this  result  are  not  often  present.  Far  more  frequently 
(and  this  is  also  favorable)  the  wound  only  suppurates  superficially, 
and  not  between  and  around  the  ends  of  tiie  bone,  but  union  of  the 
bone  takes  place  as  in  simple  subcutaneous  fructure.  The  cases  where 
the  wound  only  a£fect8  the  skin,  and  does  not  communicate  with  the 
frticture,  should  not  be  counted  among  complicated  fractures;  but  the 
limits  are  difficult  to  trace. 

The  process  of  cure  must  of  ootirse  differ  greatly  from  the  above, 
if  the  skin-wound  be  large,  the  soft  parts  greatly  contused,  so  that 
fragments  are  detached  from  them ;  if  the  suppuration  extends  deep 
between  the  muscles  and  around  the  bone,  and  even  into  its  medullary 
cavity ;  if  the  fragments  are  bathed  in  pus ;  if  half-loose  pieces  of 
bone  lie  about^  and  longitudinal  fissures  extend  into  the  bone.  The 
activity  of  the  soft  parts  will  remain  essentially  the  same  as  in  subcu- 
taneous fructures,  except  that  in  this  case  the  inflammatory  new  forma- 
tion does  not  directly  become  callus,  but,  after  detachment  of  the 
crushed,  necrosed  shreds  of  tissue,  granulations  and  pus  are  formed, 
the  former  of  which  are  transformed  to  ossifying  callus.  The  form  of 
the  callus  will  not  be  much  changed,  except  that,  where  the  open 
suppurating  wound  exists  for  a  long  time,  there  will  be  a  gap  in  the 
callus-ring  till  it  is  dosed  by  the  after-growth  of  deep  ossifying  granu- 
lations. Hence  the  process  will  terminate  far  more  slowly  than  in 
subcutaneous  fracture,  just  as  healing  by  suppuration  takes  longer 
than  healing  by  first  intention. 

Now,  what  becomes  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  which,  partly  or 
entirely  denuded  of  periosteum,  lie  in  the  wound  ?  •  What  becomes 
of  pieces  detadied  from  the  bone,  and  only  loosely  attached  to  the  soft 
parts  ?  As  in  the  soft  parts,  so  here  one  of  two  things  may  happen, 
according  as  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  living  or  dead.  In  the  first  and 
most  frequent  case,  granulations  grow  directly  from  the  surfiitce  of  the 
bone.  In  the  latter,  as  in  the  soft  parts,  plastic  activity  in  the  bone 
occurs  on  the  borders  of  the  living;  interstitial  granulations  and  pus 
form ;  the  bone  melts  away ;  the  dead  end  of  the  bone,  the  aeqtiestrum^ 
falls  ofi;  The  extent  to  which  this  process  of  detachment  goes  natu- 
rally depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  bone  is  dead,  or,  expressed 
more  physiologically,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  circulation  has  ceased 
from  stoppage  of  the  vessels.  This  extent  may  vary  greatly :  it  may 
possibly  extend  only  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  injured  bone :  and, 
since  the  whole  process  is  called  necrosis^  this  superficial  detachment 
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of  a  piste  of  bone  is  tenned  necraaia  tuperficialis^  while  that  of  the 
whole  firactuied  end  of  the  bone  majr  be  called  necroHB  totalis  ;  but 
the  latter  term  is  more  usual  for  indicating  that  the  entire  diaphysis 
of  a  long  bone,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  detached,  and  the 
opposite  of  this  is  neero$is  pairtialis.  The  opposite  of  the  above- 
mentioned  necrosis  superficialis,  which  is  also  termed  exfoliation^  is 
{Nnoperly  necroM  cerUrali$y  that  is,  detachment  of  an  inner  portion  of 
bone.  Necrosis  superficialis  and  necrosis  of  the  broken  ends  and 
partly-detached  fragments  of  the  bone  are  so  often  combined  with  sup- 
purating fractures,  of  which  we  have  to  treat  here,  that  we  must  treat 
of  them  in  this  place.  It  will  at  first  seem  strange  to  you  that  vascu- 
lar granulations  should  spring  from  the  hard,  smooth  cortical  substance 
of  a  long  bone.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  seem  pos- 
sible that,  under  the  influence  of  this  plastic  process,  the  hard  osseous 
tissue  should  be  so  dissolved  that  there  may  be  a  spontaneous  solu- 
tion of  continuity  between  the  dead  and  healthy  bone.  We  shall  now 
study  more  exactly  these  processes  of  formation  of  granulations  and 
of  suppuration  in  bone. 

You  will  remember,  from  the  frdl  description  of  traumatic  suppu- 
ration of  the  soft  parts,  that  in  traumatic  inflammation  the  process 
diiefly  depends  on  free  suppuration  and  extensive  formation  of  new 
vessds,  as  well  as  on  direct  cell-infiltration  from  the  blood,  while  the 
intercellular  substance  assumes  a  gelatinous  or  fluid  consistence. 
Both  of  these  processes  can  only  take  place  to  a  slight  extent  in  bone, 
especially  in  the  firm  cortical  substance  of  a  long  bone,  because  the 
firm  osseous  substance  prevents  much  dilatation  of  the  capillaries 
which  are  enclosed  in  the  Haversian  canals.  I  may  at  once  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  this  slight  distensibility  of  the  vessels 
in  the  osseous  canals,  portions  of  bone  may  more  readily  die  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  soft  parts,  because,  in  case  of  coagulation 
of  blood,  even  in  the  smaller  vessels,  the  nutrition  can  be  only  imper> 
fiectly  kept  up  by  collateral  circulation.  Moreover,  the  connective 
tissue  and  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals  may  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  suppuration,  so  that  necrosis  at  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
will  be  inevitable.  Should  a  vascular  granulation-tissue  develop  on 
the  surfEtoe  of  the  bone  or  in  its  compact  substance,  this  can  only  occur 
as  previously  described,  after  the  osseous  substance  (lime-salts  as  well 
as  organic  matter)  has  disappeared  at  the  point  where  the  new  tissue 
is  to  appear;  hence  there  must  be  solution  and  atrophy  of  the  bone- 
tissue,  just  as  there  are  of  the  soft  parts  under  similar  circumstances 
(see  Fig.  39).  The  whole  difference  appears  chiefly  in  the  difference 
of  time,  for  the  development  of  granulations  on  and  in  the  bone  takes 
mudi  longer  than  in  the  soft  parts.     I  have  already  stated  that  the 
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same  process  requires  much  longer  in  the  tendons  and  fieisokSy  which 
have  few  vessels,  than  in  the  connectiye  tissue,  musdes,  and  skin ;  in 
the  bone  it  requires  even  more  time  than  in  the  tendons.  The  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  individual,  and  the  consequent  so-called 
vitality  of  the  tissues,  are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 


LECTURE  X\I. 

Development  of  Osseous  Granulations. — ^Histology.— Detadhment  of  the  Sequestnun. — 
Histology.— Osseous  New  Formation  around  the  Detached  Sequestrom.— CallQs  in 
Suppurating  Fraotures.— Suppurative  Periostitis  and  Osteomyelitifl.— General  Con* 
dition.— Fever.— Treatment ;  Fenestrated,  Closed,  SpUt  Dressings.— Antiphlogiatio 
Bemedies.- Immersion.— Bules  about  Bone-splinters.— After-Treatment. 

When  a  denuded  portion  of  bone  begins  to  throw  out  granula- 
tions on  its  sur&ce  (which  in  complicated  fractures  we  can  onlj  see 
when  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  exposed  by  a  large  skin-wound, 
on  the  interior  surface  of  the  leg,  for  instance),  we  recognize  this  with 
xthe  naked  eye  by  the  following  changes :  For  the  first  eight  or  ten 
days  after  being  denuded  of  periosteum,  the  bone  mostly  preserves  its 
pure  yellowish  color,  which,  even  during  the  last  day  of  the  above 
period,  changes  toward  bright  rose-color.  If  we  then  examine  the 
surface  of  the  bone  with  a  lens,  we  may  notice  numbers  of  very  fine 
red  points  and  striae,  which  a  few  days  later  become  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  also ;  these  rapidly  increase  in  size,  grow  in  length  and 
breadth,  till  they  unite  and  then  present  a  perfect  granulating  surfiioe 
which  passes  immediately  into  the  granulations  of  the  surrounding 
soft  parts,  and  subsequently  participates  in  the  cicatrization,  so  that 
such  a  cicatrix  adheres  firmly  to  the  bone. 

If  we  follow  this  process  in  its  finer  histological  details,  which 
must  be  chiefly  done  experimentally,  by  aid  of  injected  bones  de- 
prived of  their  lime,  we  have  the  following  result :  If  the  circulation 
in  the  bone  is  maintained  near  to  the  surface,  there  is  a  rich  infiltra- 
tion of  cells  into  the  connective  tissue  accompanying  the  vessels  in 
the  Haversian  canals;  this  tissue  grows,  with  the  vascular  lo(^  de- 
veloping toward  the  surface,  out  of  the  bone  at  the  points  where  the 
Haversian  canals  open  externally.  The  development  of  this  young 
granulation-mass  laterally  results  at  the  expense  of  reabsorbed  bone. 
If  we  macerate  one  of  these  bones  with  superficial  granulations,  its 
surface  will  appear  gnawed  and  rough ;  in  the  living  bone,  granulation 
tissue  fills  the  numerous  small  holes,  which  all  communicate  with  the 
Haversian  canals.    The  surface  of  the  bone  does  not,  however,  remaio 
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in  this  state,  but,  while  the  osseous  granulations  on  the  surface  con-' 
dense  to  connective  tissue  and  cicatrize,  in  the  deeper  parts  they 
ossify  quite  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  process  of  heal- 
ing the  surfEu^e  of  the  injured  bone  does  not  show  a  deficiency,  but 
appears  denser  from  deposit  of  new  bone.  You  see  that  here  too  the 
circumstances  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  subcutaneous  deyelopment  of 
the  inflammatory  neoplasia.  If  you  look  at  Fig.  49,  and  suppose  the 
periosteum  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  new  formation 
(in  this  case  as  granulations)  will  grow  fungous-like  out  of  the  Haver- 
sian canals. 

Tou  will  understand  this  better  if  we  now  follow  more  carefully 
the  process  of  detachment  of  necrosed  portions  of  bone.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  what  we  see  with  the  naked  eye,  and  let  us  suppose  we  have 
before  us  a  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  denuded  of  soft  parts ;  then, 
if  no  granulations,  as  above  described,  grow  from  the  bone,  we  shall 
have  the  following  symptoms :  While  the  surrounding  soft  parts  and 
the  portion  of  bone  still  covered  with  periosteum  have  already  pro- 
duced numerous  granulations  and  secrete  pus,  the  dead  portion  of 
bone  remains  pure  white  or  becomes  gray  or  even  blackish.  It  re- 
mains some  weeks,  sometimes  two  months  or  more ;  most  proliferant 
granulations  grow  around  it ;  cicatrization  has  already  begun  in  the 
periphery  of  the  wound,  and  we  cannot  decide  how  the  case  will  ter- 
minate, for  in  the  sixth  week  the  surface  of  the  bone  may  look  just  as 
it  did  the  day  after  injury.     Some  day  we  feel  the  bone  and  find  it 


DetadUiMBt  of  a  mspacfkM  pleoe  of  •  fkt  bone  (m  of  one  of  the  cmlal  bones),  which  hM  been  ez- 
poMd  by  «n  hmry  and  beoome  neeroeed.  NecroBls  saperfleUUls ;  a,  the  Kranuktlone  arising  from 
the  Brtng  portion  of  the  bone  ondennlne  the  dead  portion,  the  Bequeetmm  (shaded  yerticaQv); 
ft,  the  lower  tide  of  the  seqneatrain  has  been  oonsiderablj  eaten  away  by  the  gxanolatlona,  which 
half  paribntad  It  at  -railoaa  points.  I>lagTam,  natoxal  slie. 
15 
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movable ;  after  a  few  attempts  one  Uade  of  the  forceps  may  be  intro- 
duoed  under  it  and  we  lift  off  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  under  which  we 
find  luxuriant  granulations ;  the  under  surface  of  this  plate  is  veiy 
rough,  as  if  eaten  away.  Now  healing  goes  on  rapidly.  It  is  often 
long  before  the  cicatrix  becomes  permanent  and  solid  enough  to  re- 
sist all  injuries,  such  as  pressure  and  friction,  but  healing  often  termi- 
nates favorably.  This  is  the  process  that  we  term  necroHa  mperfir 
cicUis  or  exfoliation  of  bone.  We  are  already  acquainted  with  this 
process  in  the  soft  parts ;  during  the  first  week  large  shreds  of  tissue 
fall  &om  the  contused  wound,  since  on  the  border  of  the  healthy  tis- 
sue there  is  an  interstitial  development  of  granulation,  by  which  the 
tissue  is  detached ;  the  process  is  the  same  here.  In  a  bone  deprived 
of  its  lime  we  may  readily  examine  these  processes  anatomically.  The 
inflammatory  neoplasia,  or  granulation  tissue,  develops  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  healthy  bone  in  the  Haversian  canala  The  accompanying 
figure  (Fig.  55)  may  represent  to  you  the  details  of  this  process. 

If  you  have  fiilly  understood  what  has  been  said,  it  only  requires 
a  slight  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  how  the  same  process  of  detach- 
ment of  a  fragment  may  extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  bone ; 
that  is,  how  (and  here  we  come  back  to  complicated  fractures)  a  vari- 
able length  of  the  fractured  end  of  a  bone  may  be  entirely  detached, 
when  it  is  incapable  of  living. 
When  the  bone  in  question  is 
thick,  this  process  requires  sev- 
eral   months;   but  at  last   we 
may  find  even  large  pieces  of 
bone  movable  in  the  wound,  and 
remove  them  as  we  would  a  su- 
perficial bony  plate. 

As  regards  splinters  entirely 
detached  from  the  bone,  and  only  C 

attached  to  the  soft  parts,  their  ^ 
future  fate,  as  regards  living  or 
not,  depends  on  how  far  their 
circulation  is  preserved.  If  they 
are  not  capable  of  living,  they 
at  last  become  entirely  detach- 
ed by  suppuration  of  the  soft 
parts  attached  to  them,  and  of- 
ten, as  foreixrn  bodies,  keep  up  DUvnm  or  detadunant  of  a  naoroted  portloD  of 
.     .'     .  T  ..  ^  xi.         bone.    M«gnUled800.    a,  necrosed  portion  of 

untation  and  SUppiUUtlOn  of  the       bone;  ^  living  bone ;  «,  new  fomuitloa  In  the 
J,       T^  xi.  1.1        r      HaTeraUn  canals,  br  which  the  bone  Is  de> 

wound.    If  they  are  capable  of     tacbed.  Compare  ^.  as. 
living,    they    produce    granula- 
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dons  on  the  free  surface ;  these  subsequently  ossify  and  unite  with  the 
other  callus,  forming  around  the  fractured  ends. 

To  represent  the  relation  of  the  formation  of  callus  to  this  process 
of  detachment  of  the  necrosed  ends  of  the  fractured  bone,  I  present 
the  following  figure  (Fig.  56). 

The  frttgments  of  the  broken  bone  are  not  accurately  adjusted, 
bat  displaced  somewhat  laterally ;  the  ends  of  the  fragments  have 
both  become  necrosed,  and  nearly  detached  by  interstitial  proliferation 
of  granulations  on  the  borders  of  the  living  bone.  The  whole  wound 
is  lined  with  granulations,  which  secrete  pus  that  escapes  at  £  In 
both  fmgmentSj  an  inner  callus  {b  b)  has  formed,  which,  however,  from 
suppuration  of  the  fractured  surfrices,  has  not  yet  been  soldered  to- 
gether. The  outer  callus  (c  c)  is  irregular,  and  interrupted  at  d^  be- 
cause the  pus  escapes  here  frt)m  the  first.  When  the  granulations 
grow  so  strongly  as  to  fill  the  entire  cavity,  and  subsequently  ossify, 
healing  is  completed,  and  the  final  result  is  just  the  same  as  in  the 
healing  of  subcutaneous  frtictures.  For  this  to  take  place  the  necrosed 
portions  of  bone  must  be  removed,  for  experience  shows  they  cannot 
heal  up  in  the  osseous  cicatrix.    This  elimination  of  the  sequestrated 
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Diagram  of  fractore  of  a  long  bone  with 
external  wonnd,  longltodmal  section. 
Kataral  size.  ««,  bone;  f///^ eoft wte 
of  the  limb;  aaaa^  necroeed  ends  of 
bone.  The  darklv-4baded  nart  repre* 
eenta  the  erannlationa,  which  line  ((f) 
the  wouDathat  opens  oatwardly,  and 
secrete  pas;  bby  mtemal  callos  in  the 
two  dislocated  ends  of  bone ;  ce  exter- 
nal calliu. 


Ampntation  stamp  of 
the  thlffh,with  necro- 
sis of  the  sawed  soi^ 
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fragments  takes  place  either  by  reabsorption  or  by  artificial  remoTal 
outwardly ;  the  former  is  the  more  frequent  in  small,  the  latter  in 
large  sequestra ;  but  union  will  not  result  as  long  as  the  sequestrum 
remains  between  the  granulations  of  the  fragments.  Sinoe  the  open- 
ing at  d  may  be  much  contracted  by  the  development  of  external 
callus,  the  operative  removal  of  the  necrosed  ends  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult. We  find,  by  examination  with  the  probe,  whether  such  seques- 
tra.in  the  deeper  parts  really  existed,  and  if  they  are  detached  If 
you  suppose  the  sequestrum,  a  a  (Fig.  56),  removed  fr^m  the  wound, 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  filling  of  the  wound  with  granulations  and 
to  their  subsequent  ossification.  Such  sequestra  in  complicated  frac- 
tures are  frequently  the  cause,  not  only  of  new  exacerbations  of  the 
acute  suppurative  inflammation,  but  also  of  subacute  and  chronic  peri- 
ostitis, with  protracted  firm  oedema  of  the  extremity  and  annoying 
eczematous  eruptions  on  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  longKx>ntinued  bone 
fistulaa  and  ulcerations  of  the  ends  of  the  fragment.  The  action  of 
this  sequestrum  combines  the  double  effect  of  a  foreign  body  and 
that  of  local  or  general  purulent  infection. 

We  may  speak  here  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  bone  after 
amputation.  Imagine  Fig.  56  divided  transversely  at  the  point  of 
fracture  and  the  lower  half  removed,  then  the  condition  will  be  just 
the  same  as  after  amputation.  Granulations  either  grow  directly 
from  the  wounded  surfEU^e,  or  a  portion  (the  sawed  surface)  is  necrosed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  (Fig.  57).  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  in  the 
medullary  cavity,  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  bone,  a  neoplasia 
(a  half  callus)  is  formed;  this  subsequently  ossifies ;  if  you  examine  an 
amputation  stump  several  months  old,  you  will  find  the  medullary 
space  in  the  stump  of  the  ,bone  closed  by  osseous  deposits,  as  well  as 
external  thickening  of  the  bone.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  name 
callus  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  bony  new  formation  in  frac- 
tures, while  the  young  bony  formations  on  the  outside  occurring  in 
various  ways  are  called  "  osteophytes  "  (from  bariov^  bone,  and  ^v/m, 
tumor) ;  callus  and  osteophytes  are  not  then  veiy  different,  but  both 
are  designations  for  young  osseous  formations. 


In  considering  the  process  of  suppuration,  we  have  left  out  of  con- 
sideration two  of  the  constituents  of  bone,  namely,  the  periosteum  and 
medulla.  In  observing  the  development  of  callus,  we  saw  that  the 
periosteum  also  had  something  to  do  with  the  formation  of  new  bone. 
But,  if,  in  open  suppurating  fra(i:ures,  the  suppurative  inflammation 
spreads  greatly  as  a  result  of  extensive  contusion,  a  large  amount  of 
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periosteum  may  necrose  or  suppurate,  and  in  such  cases  we  find 
wide-spread  euppurcUive  periostitis  ;  the  greater  part  of  a  long  bone, 
as  the  tibia,  may  be  bathed  in  pus.  The  bone  thus  losing  its  connec 
tion  with  the  soft  parts,  its  supply  of  blood  is  withdrawn,  and  from 
this  cause  there  may  be  extensile  necrosis  of  the  bone  as  a  result  of 
suppurative  periostitis.  But  these  local  dangers  are  slight  in  com- 
parison  to  the  dangers  to  the  organism  at  large  from  these  deep  sup- 
purations ;  we  shall  hereafter  treat  fully  of  these. 

In  the  same  way  ihe  medulla  either  of  a  long  or  sponger  bone  may 
participate  in  the  suppuration.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  you 
know  that,  in  the  course  of  the  normal  union  of  fracture,  new  bone- 
tissue  forms  in  the  medullary  cavity,  and  closes  it  for  some  time.  In 
open,  suppurating  fractures  there  is  also  occasionally  suppuration  of 
the  medulla,  that  may  extend  more  or  less.  Such  a  suppurative  os- 
teomyelitis is  quite  as  dangerous,  both  for  the  life  of  the  bone  and  for 
the  entire  organism,  as  suppurative  periostitis.  From  various  causes, 
too,  it  may  asssume  a  putrid  character ;  the  larger  veins  of  the  bone, 
that  come  from  the  medulla,  may  participate  in  the  suppuration,  and 
this  disease  is  the  more  destructive  because  of  its  deep  situation ;  it  is 
often  first  recognized  at  the  autopsy.  Purulent  osteomyelitis  alone 
may  also  lead  to  partial  and  even  to  total  necrosis  of  a  bone,  the  more 
so  when  combined  with  suppurative  periostitis. 

Although  it  was  necessary  to  make  you  acquainted  with  all  the 
above  local  complications  of  open  fractures,  I  may  say  for  your  relief 
that  they  rarely  occur  so  extensively  as  above  described ;  neither  total 
necrosis  of  both  ends  of  the  fracture,  nor  extensive  purulent  perios- 
titis and  osteomyelitis  Bxe  frequent  results  of  these  fractures ;  but,  for- 
tunately, healing  of  the  deeper  parts  often  takes  place  very  simply, 
and  suppuration  only  continues  externally. 

Whether  a  traumatic  inflammation  leading  to  suppuration  shall 
extend  beyond  the  borders  of  the  irritation  (of  the  injury)  depends,  as 
in  simple  contused  wounds,  on  the  grade  of  the  local  infection  by 
mortifying  tissue  in  the  wound,  and  later  on  all  the  circumstances 
that  we  have  learned  as  direct  or  indirect  causes  of  secondary  in- 
flammation of  wounds.  The  greater  the  shattering  of  the  bone  (espe- 
cially in  gunshot-wounds),  the  greater  are  all  mediate  and  immediate 
results  of  the  injury. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  espe- 
cially as  to /ever.  While  in  subcutaneous  fractures  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  rarity  for  a  patient  to  have  fever,  the  reverse  is  true  in  open  frao- 
ture.  If  ever  the  fever  evidently  depends  on  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
the  local  process,  it  does  so  here.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  con- 
tused wounds,  every  extension  of  the  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
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an  increase  of  fever,  and,  genendlj  speaking,  this  is  the  more  decided 
the  deeper  the  suppuration.  In  accidental  osteomyelitis  and  perios- 
titis the  evening  temperature  of  the  body  not  unfrequently  rises  above 
one  himdred  and  f<9ur  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  rapid  elevation  of  tem- 
perature with  chills  is,  unfortunately,  a  frequent  symptom ;  septioaomia 
and  pyemia,  trismus,  and  delirium  potatorum,  are  especially  apt  to 
accompany  suppurating  fractures,  so  that  I  can  only  repeat  here, 
what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  that  any  open  fracture 
may  be  or  ipay  become  a  severe  and  dangerous  injury.  Hence,  the 
greatest  circumspection  and  care  are  necessary.  I  can  tell  you,  fix>m 
my  own  experience,  that  the  most  successful  operation  never  gave  me 
such  pleasure  as  the  successful  union  of  a  severe  complicated  fracture. 
Let  us  now  pass  to  tLe  treatment  of  open  fradduTee.  After  the 
advantages  of  firm  dressings  had  become  apparent^  it  was  natural  to 
try  them  in  modified  forms  in  open  fractures ;  indeed,  some  time  since, 
Seutin^  the  inventor  of  the  starch-bandage,  used  the  soK^alled  /ene9' 
trcUed  bandage^  L  e.,  in  the  firm  starch-bandage  he  made  an  opening 
corresponding  to  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  so  as  to  leave  the  lattei 
open  to  observation  during  treatment.  The  primitive  forms  of  these 
fenestrated  starch  and  plaster  bandages  also,  which  are  now  often  used, 
had  great  objections,  that  may  now  be  considered  as  overcome.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  fenestrated  bandage  was  that  the  undei^band- 
age  and  the  wadding  were  readily  saturated  with  pus,  which  decom- 
posed and  became  offensive.  Extensive  experience  has  shown  me 
that  these  objections  may  be  overcome ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
the  openings  large  enough,  to  round  off  the  edges  with  stripe  of 
muslin  attached  by  plaster,  to  make  the  dressing  firm  by  means  of 
Hifs  position-splintsj  by  introducing  strips  of  wood,  eta,  and  to  catch 
the  secretion  from  the  wound  in  basins  placed  beneath.  If  this  dres» 
ing  remain  firm  and  clean,  the  trouble  of  its  first  application  is 
well  repaid,  not  only  by  the  brilliant  success  of  this  mode  of  treats 
ment,  but  also  by  the  great  saving  of  time  in  the  subsequent  care  of 
the  wound.  For  some  time  I  employed  plaster-bandages  in  open 
friictiu*es  in  this  way :  at  first  I  applied  them  closed,  just  as  in  simple 
fractures,  and  soon  slit  them  up  lengthwise,  opened  them,  and  dressed 
the  wound  every  day  or  two  as  required,  without  moving  the  frag- 
ments, and  continued  this  till  the  wound  was  healed,  then  applied  a 
new  closed  bandage.  This  method  is  good  for  some  cases,  and  shows 
some  good  results.  The  ^essential  thing  in  these  dressings  is  that, 
after  deciding  not  to  amputate,  even  the  most  complicated  fractures 
should  be  placed  in  the  plaster^lressing  immediately  after  the  injury, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  simple  fracture,  only  with  the  difference  that 
the  woimd  should  first  be  covered  with  charpie  or  compresses  previ- 
ously dipped  in  lead-water  or  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  that 
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quantities  of  wadding  (two  fingeivbreadths  thick)  should  be  laid  on 
the  limb  before  the  dressing  is  applied,  so  that,  even  if  there  should 
be  swelling,  the  limb  maj  not  be  strangulated  by  the  dressing. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  any  firm  dressing  is  increased  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  wound  or  of  seyeral  wounds  at  the  same  time. 
Should  there  be  extensive  and  deep  suppuration  in  such  cases,  so  that 
numerous  counteiK>pening8  must  be  made,  and  the  number  of  the 
wounds  thus  increased,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  same  dress- 
ing long,  and  we  may  then  be  obliged  temporarily  to  return  to  splints 
and  fracture-boxes,  which  must  be  completely  renewed  every  day. 
Moreoyer,  as  you  may  gather  from  what  has  been  said,  these  severe 
cases  often  stand  on  the  borders  of  amputation,  i  e.,  their  union  is 
very  problematical  The  more  practice  one  has  in  the  application  of 
the  plaster-dressing,  the  more  rarely  will  bad  accidents  happen. 
Since  I  have  applied  the  dressing  in  the  above  manner  to  complicated 
fractures,  I  see  diffuse  septic  inflammations  and  secondary  suppura^ 
tions  much  more  rarely.  I  am  convinced  that  the  treatment  of  open 
fractures  by  plaster^lressings  is  the  best ;  but  this  method  must  be 
studied,  we  must  not  suppose  we  know  it  apriaru 

Should  a  surgeon  of  the  old  school  see  our  present  treatment  of 
fractures,  simple  as  well  as  complicated,  he  would  consider  it  not  only 
irrational  but  foolhardy,  for  formerly  fractures,  like  all  other  injuries, 
were  treated  first  by  antiphlogistics,  every  thing  else  being  secondaiy. 
Henoe  it  was  considered  necessary  to  apply  leeches  to  the  limb  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fracture,  to  keep  on  cold  compresses  or  bladders  of  ice, 
and  to  purge  the  patient  freely.  Subsequently,  when  suppuration 
frx>m  the  open  fracture  began,  they  usually  resorted  to  cataplasms, 
which  were  continued  till  healing  was  almost  completed.  Besides 
this,  splints  were  applied  and  changed  about  every  two  or  three  days, 
according  as  the  wound  was  dressed  more  or  less  frequently  on  ac- 
count of  the  suppuration.  Larrty  was  one  of  the  first  to  speak 
against  this  frequent  change  of  dressings  in  wounds,  especially  in  open 
fractures ;  if  we  may  trust  his  notes,  he  carried  this  idea  to  an  unjus- 
tifiable extent,  for  he  did  not  always  remove  the  dressings  even  when 
quantities  of  maggots  had  deyeloped  under  them.  Of  late,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that,  in  the  treatment  of  open  as  well  as  of  simple  frac- 
tures, the  accurate  fixation  of  the  fragments  is  the  first  requirement  for 
favorable  union,  and  that  nothing  is  more  apt  to  excite  inflammation 
around  the  wound  than  movement  of  the  fragments.  Hence  a  firm 
dressing  is  the  most  important  and  efficacious  antiphlogistic  that  we 
can  use.  We  here  repeat  a  previous  remark,  that  cold  and  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  have  no  prophylactic  and  antiphlogistic  action,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed.    I£^  on  account  of  commencing  progressive  inflamma- 
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tion  around  the  wound,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  applj  ice,  I  remoye 
a  piece  from  the  plasteivdressing,  corresponding  to  the  point  where 
the  ice-bladder  is  to  be  applied.  In  case  of  suppuration  about  the 
wound,  openings  are  to  be  made  for  the  escape  of  pus.  The  general 
principles  as  to  the  choice  of  the  point  for  the  opening  is  to  make  the 
counteropening  where  fluctuation  is  most  distinct,  and  where  the  soft 
parts  are  thinnest,  where  the  pus  will  escape  most  readily  without 
pressure  from  the  finger.  If  we  have  to  cut  openings  in  the  bandage, 
this  may  be  done  most  easily  two  or  three  hours  after  its  application. 
After  making  openings  in  the  plaster>bandage  corresponding  to  the 
wound,  without  disturbing  the  limb,  we  separate  the  wadding,  remove 
the  charpie,  and  bind  the  opening  carefully ;  then  with  a  spatula  we 
introduce  wadding  under  the  edges  of  the  opening  to  prevent  the 
secretion  from  the  wound  getting  imder  the  dressing.  JFbr  more 
than  a  year  I  have  been  leaving  these  wounds  open  aleo^  and  have 
been  astonished  at  the  success  of  this  method  of  treatment  In  the 
treatment  of  complicated  fractures  with  plasterdressings,  very  car& 
ful  manipulation  and  the  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  details 
which  can  only  be  acquired  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  are  neoes- 
saiy ;  the  gift  of  inventing  modifications  of  various  forms  of  dressing 
is  also  necessary.  The  treatment  of  open  fractures  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult ;  every  one  employs  in  practice  the  method  he  has  learned ;  it 
makes  littJe  difference  whether  we  employ  plaster,  starch,  or  liquid- 
glass  dressings;  the  essential  thing  is  for  the  fragments  to  lie  quiet 
and  firm,  and  not  to  be  moved  by  the  dressings,  then  the  patient  will 
recover  well  and  without  pain.  The  favorable  experience  of  immer* 
sion  in  contused  wounds  of  the  hand  and  foot  has  induced  some  sur- 
geons to  treat  complicated  fractures,  of  the  leg  and  forearm  at  least, 
in  the  same  way.  In  the  Berlin  surgical  clinic  they  have  tried  keep- 
ing the  fractured  limb  dressed  with  a  fenestrated  plaster-bandage,  in 
a  permanent  water-bath ;  for  this  purpose  the  plaster  must  be  made 
water-tight  with  cement,  solution  of  shellac,  liquid  glass,  oollodium,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  The  results  of  this  treatment  are  celebrated. 
But,  should  any  suppurative  inflammation  occur  about  the  wound,  in 
which  the  water-bath  is  injurious,  this  method  would  appear  to  me 
less  suitable  than  any  other. 

In  the  treatment  of  open  fractures  with  splints,  we  generally  use 
straight,  narrow  wooden  splints ;  in  the  lower  extremity  these  are  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  foot-piece. 

As  we  commenced  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  complicated  frac- 
tures by  describing  the  dressings,  I  must  add  a  few  words  about  the 
first  examination.  The  diagnosis  of  complicated  fractures  ia  made 
like  that  of  simple  fractures.    Passing  the  fingers  into  the  wound  is 
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usuallj  ijnneoessarj  and  injurious ;  we  should  only  draw  out  splinters 
of  bone  when  we  think  we  feel  or  see  them  entirely  loose ;  the  less 
you  examine  the  wound  the  better.  We  leave  all  adherent  splinters 
of  bone ;  sawing  off  pointed  ends  of  fragments  (primary  resection  of 
the  fragments)  I  consider  unneoessaiy  and  generally  injurious ;  I  have 
only  done  it  when,  even  under  chloroform,  they  projected  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  replace  and  keep  them  in  position.  The  reposition 
of  the  frttgments  should  be  accurtxtdy  made  before  the  application  of 
the  dressing ;  subsequent  bending  and  traction  should  be  decidedly 
avoided,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary  on  account  of  great  dislocation, 
should  be  postponed  till  healing  of  the  wound.  In  the  same  way 
early  traction  on  half-detached  splinters  of  bone  is  entirely  inappro- 
priate and  useless ;  a  piece  of  dead  bone  adherent  to  the  periosteum 
or  other  soft  parts  is  gradually  detached  spontaneously,  and  may  then 
be  removed.  We  should  not  examine  till  quite  late,  when  the  wound 
is  fistulous,  to  see  if  fragments  situated  deeply  are  necrosed,  and 
should  then  do  it  very  carefully  and  with  very  clean  instruments.  If 
there  be  extensive  necrosis  of  one  or  both  fractured  ends,  their  ex- 
traction may  be  very  difficult ;  we  then  resort  to  the  same  operations 
as  for  necrosis  from  any  cause ;  we  shall  speak  of  this  when  treating 
of  diseases  of  the  bones,  but  this  should  not  be  done  till  the  process 
has  become  chronia 

The  union  of  complicated  fractures  always  requires  longer  than  in 
simple  fractures ;  indeed,  in  protracted  suppurations  it  may  take  double 
the  time.  We  have  to  decide  this  by  manual  examination,  and  not 
allow  the  patient  to  attempt  walking  till  the  fracture  is  perfectly  con* 
solidated.  The  disappearance  of  the  callus,  its  condensation,  its  atro- 
phy externally  and  its  reabsorption  till  the  medullary  cavity  is  re- 
stored, go  on  just  as  in  simple  subcutaneous  frtictures.  The  treat- 
ment of  complicated  fractures  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in 
■mgery ;  we  never  cease  learning  on  this  point. 
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LECTURE    XVII. 

].  Betarded  Fonnation  of  CalluB  and  Beyelopment  of  Pseudarthroais.— Causes  often 
unknown. — Local  Causes. — Constitutional  Causes.  —  Anatomical  Conditions.^ 
Treatment:  internal,  operative;  driticism  of  Methods.  2.  Oblique! j-united 
Fractures ;    Bebreaking,  Bloody  Operations.-^Abnonnal  Development  of  Callus. 

1.— BETABDED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CALLUS  AND  FOEMATION  OF  A  SO- 
CALLED  FALSE  JOINT— A  SO-CALLED  PSEUDABTHE08IS. 

Undbb  Bome  circumstaiices,  which  we  do  not  always  suffioientlj 
understand,  a  fracture  is  not  consolidated  after  the  lapse  of  the  usual 
time ;  indeed,  it  maj  not  consolidate  at  all,  but  the  seat  of  fracture 
may  remain  painless  and  movable,  which  of  course  impairs  the  fim<y 
tion  of  the  limb,  even  to  the  point  of  entire  uselessness.  A  short 
time  since,  a  strong  &rmer-boy,  with  simple  subcutaneous  fracture  of 
the  leg  without  dislocation,  entered  the  hospital;  as  usual,  a  plaster- 
bandage  was  applied  and  renewed  in  fourteen  days.  Six  weeks  after 
the  fracture  the  dressing  was  removed  altogether,  in  the  expectation 
that  union  had  taken  place ;  but  the  point  of  fracture  was  still  per* 
fectly  movable,  nor  could  any  callus  be  felt.  I  here  tried  the  sim- 
plest remedy  in  such  cases,  I  narcotized  the  patient,  and  then  rubbed 
the  fr'agments  strongly  together  till  crepitation  could  be  distinctly 
perceived ;  then  I  applied  another  plasterdressing,  and  on  removing 
this  in  four  weeks  found  the  fracture  tolerably  firm«  I  placed  the  pa- 
tient in  a  fracture-box,  and,  without  placing  any  bandage  on  the  leg, 
had  its  anterior  surface  painted  daily  with  strong  tincture  of  iodine. 
After  this  had  been  continued  a  fortnight,  the  fracture  was  perfectly 
firm ;  the  patient  now  stood  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  dismissed  cured  I  know  of  two  other  cases  from  the  pnu> 
Uce  of  colleagues,  where  simple  fractures  in  very  healthy  young  per- 
sons did  not  consolidate,  but  formed  pseudarthroses.  Such  occur- 
rences are  to  be  regarded  as  very  rare ;  usually  there  is  some  peculiar 
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cause,  such  as  disease  of  the  bone,  that  induces  false  joint.  There  are 
certain  fractures  of  the  human  skeleton  which  from  various  causes 
very  rarely  unite  by  bony  callus;  among  these,  are  intracapsular  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  fractures  of 
the  olecranon  and  patella.  When  fractured  transversely  the  two  latter 
bones  separate  so  £eur  that  the  osseous  substance  formed  on  the  two 
ends  cannot  meet,  so  that  only  a  ligamentous  union  can  take  place  be- 
tween these  two  parts  of  bone.  When  fractiured  within  the  capsule 
&e  head  of  the  femur  has,  it  is  true,  a  supply  of  blood  through  a 
small  artery  which  enters  it  through  the  ligamentum  teres,  but  this 
source  of  nutrition  is  very  slight,  consequently  the  production  of  bone 
from  the  small  fragments  is  slight.  In  fracture  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  within  the  capside,  in  the  rare  case  of  part  of  the  head  be- 
ing entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  this  portion  of  bone 
will  receive  no  supply  of  blood,  and  will  act  as  a  foreign  body ;  its 
union  can  scarcely  be  expected.  In  the  above  examples,  we  regard 
non-union  so  much  as  the  rule  that  we  do  not  usually  call  them  cases 
of  pseudarthrosis.  But  I  wish  to  show  you  that  there  may  be  purely 
local  causes  that  predispose  to  pseudarthrosis ;  among  these  espe- 
cially belongs  complete  loss  of  large  pieces  of  bone,  after  the  removal 
of  which,  in  open  fractures,  there  may  be  so  large  a  defect  that  it  will 
not  be  again  filled  by  new  bone-tissue.  Protracted  suppuration  with 
ulcerative  destruction,  and  extensive  detachment  of  the  ends  of  the 
fragments,  may  also  lead  to  pseudarthrosis.  Moreover,  the  treatment 
is  occasionally  blamed;  too  loose  a  dressing,  or  none  at  all,  and  too 
early  motion,  are  occasionally  accused.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  too  continued  application  of  cold,  the  simultaneous 
ligation  of  large  arteries,  and,  lastly,  too  tight  a  dressing,  may  inter- 
fere with  proper  development  of  bony  callus.  All  this  alone  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  pseudarthrosis,  but  may  act  as  a  second  cause  when 
the  general  conditions  of  nutrition  in  the  organism  predispose  to  it. 
On  the  general  predispositions  and  bone  diseases,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  as  disposing  to  pseudarthrosis :  bad  nutrition,  debility 
from  repeated  losses  of  blood,  specific  diseases  of  the  blood,  such  as 
soorbutis,  or  cancerous  cachexia.  Of  the  diseases  of  the  bones,  it  is 
chiefly  osteomalacia,  atrophy  of  the  cortical  substance,  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  medullary  cavity,  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  in  certain 
stages  there  is  not  only  decided  firagilitas  ossium,  but  in  which  also  the 
chances  for  reunion  are  slight.  I  have  stated  all  this,  because  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted,  although,  on  sharp  critical  examination,  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  predisposing  causes  for  pseudarthrosis  are  of  very 
different  value,  while  the  significance  of  others  is  entirely  doubtful. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  a  common  belief  that  fractures  are  not  consoli- 
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dated  in  pregnant  females.  This  is  not  true  in  all  cases ;  I  have  my 
self  seen  numerous  fractures  unite  in  pregnant  women,  only  once 
hardening  of  the  callus  was  delayed  a  few  weeks  in  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  which  was  recognized  late,  as  might  also 
occur  in  women  not  pregnant,  or  in  men. 

The  abnormity  of  the  healing  process  in  cafie  of  pseudarthrosis  is 
not  due  to  the  non-formation  of  callus,  but  to  the  failure  of  ossificar 
tion  in  the  new  formation.  The  substance  connecting  the  fragments 
becomes  a  more  or  less  rigid  connective  tissue,  by  which  the  ends  of 
the  bone  are  held  more  or  less  closely  together.  If  the  fragments  lie 
so  close  that  they  come  in  contact  on  motion  of  the  limb,  a  cavity 
with  smooth  walls,  filled  with  sero-mucous  fluid,  forms  between  them 
in  the  uniting  tissue ;  and,  on  the  fractured  ends,  cartilage  has  been 
found,  so  that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  new  joint.  This  does  not^ 
however,  occur  very  often,  but  in  most  cases  we  have  simply  a  firm 
connecting  mass,  which  sinks  directly  into  the  fragments  like  a 
tendon.  When  such  a  pseudarthrosis  is  in  a  small  bone,  such  as  the 
clavicle,  or  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  disturbance  of  func- 
tion is  always  bearable ;  but,  if  it  be  located  in  the  arm,  thigh,  or 
leg,  of  course  there  must  be  considerable  impairment  of  function* 
In  some  cases  it  is  possible,  by  suitable  supporting  apparatus,  to  give 
the  limb  the  necessary  firmness ;  in  other  cases  we  cannot  do  this  at 
all,  or  only  incompletely,  so  that  for  a  long  time  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cure  this  disease  by  operation,  that  is,  by  inducing  ossifica- 
tion.  Before  passing  to  the  methods  used  for  this  purpose,  we  must 
mention  the  attempts  made  to  prevent  false  joint,  and  to  cure  it,  when 
once  established,  by  internal  remedies.  Preparations  of  lime  are 
chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  Phosphate  of  lime  was  given  internally 
in  the  shape  of  powder;  lime-water  was  given  in  milk,  but  without 
much  benefit.  Of  the  lime  given  in  this  way,  little  is  absorbed,  and, 
of  this  superfluous  lime  taken  into  the  blood,  much  was  excreted 
through  the  kidneys,  so  that  the  pseudarthrosis  had  little  good  from 
it  We  may  expect  more  from  general  regulation  of  diet,  and  pre* 
scribing  articles  of  food  that  contain  lime.  Residence  in  pure  country 
air,  and  milk-diet,  are  to  be  recommended ;  but  you  must  not  expect 
too  much  from  these  remedies,  especially  in  a  fully-formed  frtlse  joint 
that  has  existed  for  years.  In  a  recently-published  and  very  interest- 
ing work  by  Weffner^  it  is  shown,  by  a  number  of  experiments,  that 
by  continued  administration  of  small  doses  of  phosphorus  the  forma* 
tion  cf  callus  about  fractures  is  particularly  luxurious  and  hard,  as  well 
as  that  in  growing  animals  the  portion  of  bone  formed  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  phosphorus  is  unusually  dense  and  hard,  and  yefj 
rich  in  chalky  salts.    These  experiments  would  lead  us  to  try  phos* 
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phorus  in  patients  with  pseudarthrosis,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages ;  of  course,  we  should  be  very  careful  of  this  remedy,  which 
may  be  so  dangerous  when  carelessly  used.  The  local  remedies  all 
aim  at  inducing  inflammation  in  the  ends  of  the  bone  and  parts 
aroimd,  because  experience  shows  that  most  inflammations  in  the 
bone,  especially  subcutaneous  traumatic  ones,  induce  formation  of 
bone  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  remedies  employed  vary  very 
greatly.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  proposals  to  leave  the 
limb  without  dressing,  so  as  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  formation 
of  the  external  callus  by  pressure,  also  the  rubbing  together  of  the 
fragments,  and  painting  with  iodine ;  with  the  same  view  (viz.,  of 
irritating  the  fragments),  we  may  apply  blisters  and  the  hot  iron  to 
the  part  of  the  limb  corresponding  to  the  fracture.  By  the  following 
remedies  we  act  more  on  the  intermediate  ligamentous  tissue :  long, 
thin  acupunctwr&needUs  are  passed  into  the  ligamentous  band,  and 
left  there  for  a  few  days  to  excite  irritation ;  we  may  connect  the 
ends  of  two  of  these  needles  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and 
pass  an  electrical  current  as  an  irritant.  This  proceeding  is  called  deo- 
iro-pufk4sture  ;  it  is  little  used.  We  may  also  pass  a  thin,  small  tape,  or 
several  threads  of  silk  (a  so-called  seton  or  a  strong  ligature)^  through 
the  ligamentous  tissue,  and  leave  it  there  till  there  is  free  suppuration 
around  it.  The  following  operations  attack  the  bone  more  directly ; 
they  are  quite  numerous :  For  instance,  a  narrow  but  strong  knife  is 
passed  as  deep  as  the  fructure,  and  the  ligamentous  tissue  is  shaved 
first  from  the  end  of  one  fragment,  then  from  the  ether,  without  en- 
larging the  skin-wound.  This  is  called  the  subcutaiieous  bloody  J¥eshr 
ening  of  the  fragments.  Or  we  may  make  an  incision  down  to  the 
bone,  dissect  out  the  two  fragments,  perforate  them  close  to  the  fract- 
ured end,  and  pass  a  sufficiently  thick  lead  wire  through  the  perfcra- 
tions,  twist  the  ends  together,  so  as  to  approximate  the  fragments,  or 
else,  after  making  an  incision,  we  may  saw  off  a  thin  piece  from  each 
fragment,  and  treat  the  resulting  wound  like  an  open  fracture ;  and  to 
this  operation,  resection  of  the  fragments^  we  may  add  the  application 
of  a  suture  of  the  bone.  The  following  operation  originates  with  Dief' 
flenbctch :  Corresponding  to  the  ends  of  the  fragments  he  makes  two 
small  incisions  down  to  the  bone,  then  he  perforates  the  ends  of  the 
bone  dose  to  its  borders,  and  with  a  hammer  drives  ivory  pegs^  of 
suitable  thickness,  into  the  perforations.  The  consequence  is,  a  for- 
mation around  these  foreign  bodies  of  new  bone,  which,  when  ex- 
tensive enough,  as  it  may  always  be  made  in  the  course  of  time  by 
repeating  the  operation,  causes  firm  union.  I  will  here  mention  that, 
when  extracted  in  a  few  weeks,  these  ivory  pegs  look  rough  and 
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corroded  at  the  points  where  thej  were  in  contact  with  the  IxHie, 
while  the  perforation  in  which  they  lay  is  mostly  filled  with  granula- 
tions ;  occasionally  the  pegs  are  not  removed ;  the  openings  through 
which  they  were  introduced  heaL  This  proves  absolutely  that  €kad 
bone,  among  which  ivory  is  to  be  classed,  maj/  be  dissolved  and  reab- 
sorbed by  the  growing  osseous  granulations.  We  shaQ  hereafter  have 
frequent  occasion  to  return  to  this  much-contested  question,  which  is 
very  important  in  some  bone-diseases;  we  have  already  spoken  of 
the  theoretical  causes  of  this  reabsoiption  (p.  187).  B.  «.  Langen^ 
beck  has  modified  this  operation  of  Di^enbaeh  by  using  metal 
screws  instead  of  ivory  pegs;  immediately  after  the  operation  he 
&sten8  these  screws  to  an  apparatus,  which  keeps  the  fragments  im- 
movable. After  all  these  operations,  a  suitable  dressing  must  be 
applied  to  keep  the  fragments  firm. 

The  modes  of  operation  in  pseudarthiosis,  of  which  I  have  only 
mentioned  the  principal  ones,  are,  as  you  see,  quite  numerous ;  and,  if 
the  results  of  treatment  corresponded  to  the  number  of  remedies,  this 
would  belong  to  the  most  curable  dass  of  diseases.  But  in  medicine 
you  may  generally  tske  it  that,  with  the  increase  in  number  of  reme- 
dies for  a  disease,  their  value  decreases.  Easy  and  certain  as  some 
forms  of  pseudarthosis  are  to  cure,  others  are  just  as  difficult ;  nor  are 
all  the  different  methods  suited  to  the  same  case.  In  the  first  place, 
the  operations  vary  greatly  as  to  danger,  being  much  more  dangerous 
in  limbs  with  thick  soft  parts,  especially  in  the  thigh,  than  in  others ; 
and,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  non-bloody  operations  are  less 
dangerous  than  the  bloody ;  those  made  with  a  small  wound  less  so 
than  those  with  larger.  As  regards  efficacy  and  certainty,  I  oonsidar 
the  introduction  of  a  bone  suture  and  resection  as  those  which,  even 
in  the  worst  cases,  give  proportionately  the  quickest  results,  but 
which  still  have  all  the  elements  of  danger  of  a  fracture  complicated 
by  a  wound.  The  treatment  with  ivory  pegs  is  less  dangerous,  ex- 
cept in  the  thigh,  where  every  false  joint  is  dangerous,  and  I  think  it 
would  accomplish  the  object  in  most  cases,  if  the  operation  were 
repeated  often  enough.  I  have  seen  good  results  from  this  treat- 
ment, and  from  Von  LangembecVs  screw  apparatus,  as  well  as  from 
the  bone  suture. 

In  pseudarthrosis  of  the  thigh  the  question  may  seriously  be 
asked,  if  we  should  not  prefer  amputation  at  the  point  of  the  false 
joint  (which  is  of  favorable  prognosis)  to  any  other  dangerous  or 
doubtful  operation.  This  question  only  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
dividual case  can  decide.  In  some  cases  the  safe  aid  of  a  suitable 
splint  apparatus,  made  by  a  skilful  instrument-maker,  is  preferable  to 
any  operation. 
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2.— OBLIQUELY-UNITED  FRACTUBES. 

Although,  with  the  progress  made  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  it 
is  now  rare  for  miion  to  occur  in  so  oblique  a  direction  as  to  render 
the  limb  entirely  useless,  still,  cases  frgm  time  to  time  arise  where, 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  of  the  surgeon,  in  fractures  with  open 
wounds,  dislocation  cannot  be  avoided,  or  else,  frt>m  carelessness  or 
great  restlessness  of  the  patient  and  loose  application  of  the  dress- 
ings, a  considerable  obliquity  in  the  position  of  the  fracture  remains. 
In  many  cases  this  is  so  slight  that  the  patients  do  not  care  to  get 
rid  of  tiie  deformity ;  improyement  of  the  position  would  only  be 
desired  in  cases  where,  from  considerable  obliquity  or  shortening  of  a 
foot  or  leg,  the  movements  are  decidedly  impaired.  There  are  vari- 
ous means  by  which  we  may  greatly  improve  or  enturely  get  rid  of 
these  deformities.  If^  during  the  process  of  imion,  we  notice  that  the 
fragments  are  not  exactly  coapted,  we  may  undertake  the  adjustment 
at  any  time  in  simple  subcutaneous  fractures.  If,  in  an  open  fracture, 
obliquity  of  the  fragments  has  taken  place  under  the  first  dressing,  I 
strongly  urge  you  not  to  try  to  rectify  it  before  the  woimd  has  healed; 
you  would  thus  break  up  the  deeper  granulations,  and  the  severest 
inflammation  might  again  be  excited.  In  fractures  that  have  long 
suppurated,  the  callus  long  remains  soft^  so  that  you  may  always  sub- 
sequently accomplish  a  gradual  improvement  in  position  by  properly 
padding  the  splints  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  or  perhaps  by 
continued  extension  with  weights.  If  the  fracture  be  frdly  consoli- 
dated in  an  oblique  position,  we  have  the  following  remedies  for  its 
improvement : 

1.  Correction  by  bending  the  callus,  by  infraetion;  for  this  pui^ 
pose  we  anaesthetize  the  patient,  and  with  the  hands  attempt  to  bend 
the  limb  at  the  point  of  fracture ;  if  we  succeed  in  so  doing,  we  apply 
a  firm  dressing  with  the  limb  in  the  improved  position.  This  method, 
so  free  from  danger,  can  only  be  successful  while  the  callus  is  still  soft 
enough  to  be  bent ;  hence  it  can  only  be  done  soon  after  the  fracture. 

2.  Complete  breaking  up  of  the  ossified  callus.  This  also  may 
sometimes  be  done  by  the  hands  alone,  but  firequently  other  mechan* 
ical  means  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  For  this  purpose  various  ap- 
paratuses have  been  constructed,  such  as  lever  and  screw  machines  of 
considerable  power ;  one  of  the  most  terrible  bears  the  name  of  ^  dys- 
morphosteopalinklastes.^'  All  these  apparatuses  should  only  be  used 
with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  not  to  cause  too  much  bruising  and  con- 
sequent necrosis  of  the  skin  at  the  point  where  the  machine  is  applied 
on  which  the  limb  rests.  For  the  not  unfr^uent  obliquely-united 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  ike  forced  extension  of  A.  Wagner  (by  the 
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apparatus  of  Schneider  and  Mend^  which  we  also  employ  for  reduc- 
ing old  dislocations)  has  been  resorted  to  with  suooess.  The  follow- 
ing illustration  will  fully  explain  the  mechanical  effect  of  this  exten- 
sion :  If  you  have  a  bent  rod,  and  let  a  strong  man  take  hold  of  each 
end  and  draw,  the  rod  will  break  at  the  point  where  it  is  bent  most. 
If  a  new  fracture  of  the  thigh  has  been  caused  by  indirect  force  at  the 
bent  part,  and  the  fragments  be  adjusted  in  a  straight  position,  you 
apply  a  plaster-dressing  at  once  while  the  limb  is  still  held  in  the  map 
chine.  As  for  as  our  present  experience  goes,  this  method  appears  to 
be  entirely  free  frt>m  danger,  but  only  suited  for  the  thigh ;  in  a  case 
of  very  angular  union  of  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  where  I  advised  this 
treatment,  the  break  caused  by  the  extension  was  not  in  the  old  seat 
of  fracture,  but  near  it. 

8.  The  bloody  operations  on  the  bone,  of  which  there  are  two  in 
use,  are  more  dangerous ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  auboutanecus  oit&' 
otomy  of  B.  v.  Langenbeck.  This  consists  in  making  a  small  inda- 
ion  down  to  the  bone  at  the  bent  part,  introducing  a  medium-sized 
gimlet  through  this  opening  and  perforating  the  bone,  without,  how- 
ever, piercing  the  soft  parts  on  the  opposite  side ;  then  draw  out  the 
perforator,  and  pass  a  small,  fine  saw  through  the  perforation,  and  saw 
the  bone  transversely,  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  till  you  can 
break  the  rest  of  the  bone  with  your  hand ;  now  the  bone  is  to  be 
straightened  and  the  injury  treated  as  a  complicated  fracture.  This 
operation  has  only  been  done  on  the  leg,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  always 
with  good  result.  It  may  also  be  done  by  not  making  the  adjust* 
ment  till  suppuration  begins,  and  the  callus  has  thus  been  softened 
and  partly  reabsorbed.  For  Y.  LangenbecJ^e  instruments  we  may 
advantageously  substitute  fine  chisels,  as  recommended  by  Oroee,  far 
dividing  the  callus  from  a  small  exposed  portion  of  the  bone. 

4.  Lastly,  we  may  employ  the  method  of  Mhea  BarUm^  which 
consists  in  exposing  tiie  bone  by  a  large  incision  through  the  skin  at 
the  point  of  curvature,  and  sawing  out  a  wedge-shaped  piece  in  such 
a  way  that  the  broad  part  of  the  wedge  shall  correspond  to  the  con- 
vexity, the  point  to  the  concavity  of  the  abnormal  curvature  of  the 
bona    This  method  also  shows  good  results. 

On  the  whole,  the  non-bloody  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  bloody 
methods,  if  they  do  not  cause  too  much  contusion ;  but  the  latter  are 
less  dangerous  than  breaking  up  fractures  with  strongly-contusing 
apparatuses. 

If  the  deformity,  espectaUy  of  a  foot,  be  so  great,  in  different 
directions,  that  none  of  the  above  methods  offer  much  prospect  of  core, 
we  may  have  to  resort  to  amputation  in  some  cases. 
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In  some  few  cases  the  callus  is  abnormallj  thick  and  extensive, 
just  as  happens  in  cicatrices  of  the  skin  and  nerves.  Do  not  be  too 
hasty  about  operating  in  such  cases,  for  slow  subsequent  reabsorption 
osuall J  takes  place  in  everj  callus.  The  removal  of  such  callus  masses 
Mndd  only  be  effected  with  chisel  or  saw,  and  I  should  be  unwillinpf 
to  decide  on  such  an  operation. 


IG 
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CHAPTER  m 
Iir JURIES   OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Oontosion.— DIstortion.'OpQiiiiig  of  the  Joint,  and  Aoate  Traamatio  Artioolar  Inflam- 
niation.^Variet7  of  Course,  and  Sesolts.— Treatment.— Anatomioal  Chan^^es. 

HiTHBsro  we  have  studied  injuries  of  simple  tissue-elements;  now 
we  must  oocupy  ourselves  with  more  complicated  apparatuses. 

As  is  well  known,  the  joints  are  composed  of  two  ends  of  bones 
covered  with  cartilage ;  of  a  sac  firequentlj  containing  manj  appen- 
dages, pockets,  and  bulgings ;  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  classed 
among  the  serous  membranes ;  and  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint 
with  its  strengthening  ligaments.  Under  some  circumstances,  all 
these  parts  participate  in  the  diseases  of  the  joint^  so  that  at  the  same 
time  we  may  have  disease  of  a  serous  membrane,  of  a  fibrous  capsule, 
as  well  as  of  cartilage  and  bone.  The  participation  of  these  different 
parts  varies  exceedingly  in  intensity  and  extent ;  but  I  may  state  at 
once  that  the  synovial  membrane  plays  the  most  important  part|  and 
that  the  peculiarity  of  joint-diseases  is  chiefly  due  to  the  closed  and 
irregular  form  of  the  synovial  saa 

First,  a  few  words  about  crushing  and  canhman  qf  the  joint.  If 
one  receives  a  heavy  blow  against  the  joint,  it  may  swell  moderately ; 
but  in  most  cases,  after  a  few  days  of  rest  and  applications  of  lead- 
water  or  simple  cold  water,  the  swelling  and  pain  subside,  and  the 
functions  of  the  joint  are  restored.  In  other  cases,  slight  pain  and 
sti£Eiiess  remain ;  a  chronic  inflammation  develops,  which  may  lead  to 
serious  disease,  of  which  we  cannot  at  present  speak  more  fully.  If 
we  have  a  chance  to  examine  a  inoderately-KSontused  joint,  the  patient 
having  died  perhaps  of  a  serious  injury  received  at  the  same  time,  we 
shall  find  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  even 
blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  itself;  in  these  contusions  without 
fracture  the  effusions  of  blood  are  rarely  so  extensive  that  the  joint  is 
tensely  filled  with  blood;  but  this  may  occur.  This  condition  is 
sailed  ho9marthron  (from  alfia^  blood,  and  CLpdpov^  joint).  If  a  joint 
that  has  swollen  greatly  just  after  an  injury  remains  painful  for  some 
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time,  and  feels  hot,  a  somewhat  more  active  antiphlogistic  treatment 
is  indicated^  This  consists  in  the  application  of  leedies,  regular  en- 
velopment of  the  joint  in  wet  bandages,  causing  moderate  compres- 
sion, and  in  applying  an  ice-bladder  to  the  joint.  As  a  rule,  inflam- 
mation of  this  grade  maj  be  readily  relieved,  although  chronio  dis- 
eases and  a  certain  irritability  of  the  joint  that  has  been  injured  not 
unfrequently  follow.  It  is  very  important  to  determine  whether  the 
crushing  of  the  joint  be  accompanied  by  firacture  or  fissure  of  the  end 
of  the  bone,  in  which  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  a  plaster- 
dressing,  and  give  a  guarded  prognosis  as  to  the  future  usefulness  of 
the  joint ;  of  late,  in  severe  contusions  of  the  joint,  even  when  there 
was  no  fracture,  I  have  applied  the  plaster-dressing  and  abstained 
finom  all  antiphlogistics ;  the  results  were  very  f&vorable. 

A  form  of  injury  peculiar  to  joints  is  distortion  (literally,  twist- 
ing). This  is  an  injury  that  occurs  especially  often  in  the  foot,  and 
which  is  commonly  caJled  ^^  turning  the  foot."  Such  a  distortion, 
which  is  possible  in  almost  any  joint,  consists  essentially  in  a  tension, 
too  great  stretching  and  even  partial  rupture,  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, with  escape  of  some  blood  into  the  joint  and  surrounding  tis- 
sue. The  injury  may  be  very  painful  at  the  time,  and  its  consequences 
are  not  unfirequently  tedious,  especially  if  the  treatment  be  not 
rightly  conducted.  Usually  abstraction  of  blood  and  cold  are  resorted 
to  in  these  cases  also,  but  with  only  temporary  benefit.  It  is  much 
more  important  to  keep  the  joint  perfectly  motionless  after  such  in- 
juries, so  that,  if  any  of  the  ligaments  be  ruptured,  they  may  heal  and 
acquire  their  previous  firmness.  The  simplest  way  of  attaining  this 
object  is  by  applying  a  firm  dressing,  such  as  the  plaster-bandage, 
with  which  we  may  permit  the  patient  to  go  about,  if  it  gives  him  no 
pain.  After  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  injury,  we  may  remove  the  dressing,  but  renew  it  at  once  if  the 
patient  has  pain  on  walking.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  wear 
this  dressing  three  or  four  weeks.  This  appears  a  long  time  for  such 
an  in  jiuy ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that,  without  the  application  of  a  firm 
dresnng,  the  consequences  of  these  sprains  often  continue  for  mouths, 
at  ihe  same  time  the  danger  of  subsequent  chronio  inflammation  of 
the  joint  is  increased.  Hence  you  must  not  promise  too  speedy  a  cure, 
and  must  always  treat  these,  often  apparently  insignificant  injuries, 
conscientiously  and  carefully. 

OFEinNGS    OF  THE  JOINTS,  AKD  AOUTB  TBAinCATIO   ARUCITLAB 
INFLAMMATIONS. 

In  now  passing  to  wounds  of  the  joint,  we  make  an  immense 
Bpring  as  regards  the  importance  of  the  injury.    While  a  contusion 
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and  sprain  of  the  joint  are  scarcely  noticed  by  many  patients,  the  open* 
ing  of  a  synovial  sac,  with  escape  of  synovia,  even  if  the  wound  be 
not  large,  alwajrs  has  a  serious  e£fect  on  the  function  of  the  joints  and 
is  not  unfrequently  dangerous  to  life.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  differ- 
ence between  subcutaneous  traumatic  inflammations  and  those  which 
open  outwardly,  of  which  we  spoke  when  on  tlie  subject  of  con- 
tusions, and  which  we  also  saw  in  subcutaneous  and  open  fractures. 
Moreover,  in  the  joints,  we  have  closed  irregularly-shaped  sacs,  in 
which  the  pus,  once  formed,  remains,  and,  besides  inflanmiation  of  the 
serious  membranes,  may  result  in  very  tedious  processes,  but  in  its 
acute  state  often  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  general  health  of  the  patients 
I  think  the  quickest  way  to  describe  the  process  will  be  to  give 
you  a  few  examples.  We  are  here  speaking  only  of  simple  punctured, 
incised,  or  cut  wounds,  wilhout  complications  from  sprains  or  frao> 
tures,  and  choose  as  our  example  the  knee-joint ;  at  the  same  time  we 
must  remark  that  injuries  of  this  joint  are  regarded  as  the  most  se- 
vere. A  man  comes  to  you,  who,  in  cutting  wood,  has  received  a 
woimd  half  an  inch  long,  near  the  patella,  and  which  has  bled  but 
litde.  This  may  have  happened  some  hours  before,  or  even  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  patient  pays  little  attention  to  the  wound,  and  only 
asks  your  advice  about  a  proper  dressing.  You  inspect  the  wound, 
find  that  from  its  position  it  corresponds  to  the  knee-joint,  and  around 
it  you  may  perhaps  see  some  serous,  thin,  mucous,  clear  fluid,  which 
escapes  in  greater  quantities  when  the  joint  is  moved.  This  will  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  injury ;  you  examine  the  patient, 
and  learn  from  him  that,  immediately  after  the  injury,  there  was  not 
much  bleeding,  but  a  fluid  like  white  of  egg  escaped.  In  such  cases 
you  may  be  certain  that  the  joint  has  been  opened,  otherwise  the 
S3nQovia  could  not  have  escaped.  In  small  joints  the  escape  of 
synovia  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable,  hence,  in  injuries  of 
the  finger-joint,  and  even  of  the  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist,  it  may  for  a 
time  be  doubtful  whether  the  wound  has  penetrated  the  joint  or  not. 
When  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  joint  is  certain,  the  following  rules 
should  at  once  be  pursued :  The  patient  should  keep  quiet  in  bed, 
the  wound  should  be  united  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  more  synovia,  which  would  interfere  with  healing  of  the 
wound  by  first  intention ;  hence  we  close  the  skin-wound,  if  it  has  a 
tendency  to  gape.  This  may  best  be  done  by  sutures  accurately  applied ; 
in  some  small  wounds,  carefully-applied  adhesive  plaster,  or  ichthyo- 
oolla-plaster,  painted  with  collodion,  may  suffice.  Now  the  joint  is  to 
be  kept  absolutely  quiet;  this  can  only  be  done  by  firmly  bandaging 
the  limb,  from  below,  with  wet  bandages.  In  the  case  before  us, 
the  whole  leg  should  be  kept  securely  and  firmly  extended  on  a  hoi- 
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bw  splint,  or  between  two  sacs  of  sand.  If^  besides  this,  you  give 
some  internal  remedy,  such  as  a  mild  purgative,  I  think  enough  has 
been  done  for  the  time.  In  most  text-books  on  surgery,  it  is  true,  you 
will  find  the  advice  to  put  on  a  number  of  leeches,  and  to  keep  a 
bladder  of  ioe  constantly  applied,  to  jnevent  too  much  inflammation. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  local  abstraction  of  blood  and  cold  do  not 
even  here  have  this  prophylactic,  antiphlogistio  action,  and  that  it  is 
time  enough  to  resort  to  ice  in  a  later  stage,  although  I  will  not  blame 
any  one  for  using  ice  firom  the  first  in  inflammation  of  the  joint.  The 
above  dressing  I  have  of  late  replaced  by  the  plasterdressing ;  I  apply 
it  as  for  a  firacture  of  the  knee-joint,  from  the  foot  to  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh,  with  a  position-splint,  then  cut  an  opening  corre- 
sponding to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  knee  and  the  wound ;  the  results 
of  this  treatment,  as  compared  to  the  old  regular  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, are  very  brilliant.  Let  us  return  to  our  patient  You  will  find 
that,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  he  will  complain  somewhat  of  burning 
pain  in  the  joint,  and  be  slightly  feverish ;  on  applying  your  hand, 
the  joint  feels  warmer  than  the  healthy  one.  When  you  have  re- 
moved the  sutures,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  in  the  following  two  days 
the  course  may  be  in  one  of  two  very  different  directions.  Let  us 
first  take  the  favorable  case,  which  is  frequent  under  early  treatment 
with  firm  dressings ;  the  wound  will  heal  entirely  by  first  intention, 
the  slight  swelling  and  pain  in  the  joint  will  diminish  during  the  fol- 
lowing days,  and  finally  disappear  entirely.  If  you  remove  the  dress- 
ing in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  the  joint  will  be  again  movable ;  the 
recovery  is  complete. 

But  in  other  cases,  especially  where  the  patient  comes  under 
treatment  late,  things  turn  out  worse.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first 
week  there  are  not  only  great  swelling  and  heat  in  the  joint,  but  there 
is  cedema  of  the  leg ;  the  patient  has  severe  pain  on  being  touched, 
as  well  as  on  every  attempt  at  motion ;  toward  evening  he  has  high 
fever,  he  loses  his  appetite,  and  begins  to  emaciate.  At  this  time  the 
wound  may  be  dosed,  or  a  sero-mucous  and  subsequently  purulent 
fluid  escapes  frt>m  it.  But  even  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  above  symp- 
toms, espedaUy  the  swelling  of  the  joint,  with  distinct  fluctuation,  the 
pain,  increased  temperature,  oedema  of  the  leg,  the  increase  of  fever, 
point  to  an  acute,  intense  inflammation  of  the  joint.  If  in  such  cases 
the  Umb  be  not  fixed,  it  gradually  assumes  a  flexed  position,  which  in 
the  knee-joint  may  increase  to  an  acute  angle.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
the  reason  for  this  flexed  position  of  inflamed  joints ;  it  seems  to  me 
most  probable  that  it  arises,  in  a  reflex  manner,  by  a  transfer  of  the 
irritation  of  the  sensible  nerves  of  the  inflamed  synovia  to  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  flexor  muscles.    Another  explanation  is,  that  every 
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joint  may  contain  more  fluid  in  the  flexied  than  in  the  extended  posi 
tion,  which  has  been  proved  experimentallj  bj  Sannetj  who  usual! j 
brought  the  joints  in  the  cadaver  to  a  flexed  position,  by  injecting  fluid 
into  them.  But  these  experiments  do  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  any 
thing  about  the  above-mentioned  flexed  position,  for  these  also  occur 
in  articular  inflammations  where  there  is  no  fluid  in  the  joint ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  often  absent  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fluid. 
Observation  shows  that  cumte  painful  sjmovitis  most  disposes  to 
flexion  of  the  joint. 

If  the  above  symptoms  have  presented  themselves,  antiphlogistic 
remedies  assume  their  historic  value,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  at 
the  same  time  the  position  of  the  limb  should  not  be  neglected,  so 
that  if  absolute  stiflhess  of  the  joint  should  occur,  this  may  result  in 
the  position  relatively  most  favorable  for  its  usefulness,  that  is,  in  the 
knee-joint  fully  extended,  in  the  foot  and  elbow  at  a  right  angle,  eta 
If  attention  to  this  point  was  neglected  at  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment,  you  should  repair  the  error  by  anaesthetizing  the  patient, 
so  that  you  may,  without  difficulty,  give  the  limb  the  proper  position. 
Among  the  antiphlogistic  remedies,  I  attach  most  importance  to  pla- 
cing one  or  more  ice-bladders  on  the  inflamed  joint,  and  painting  it 
with  concentrated  tincture  of  iodine,  which  should  be  used  till  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  epidermis  is  elevated  into  a  vesicla 

If  the  fluid  in  the  joint  increases  very  rapidly,  and  the  tension 
becomes  insupportable,  and  if  there  is  no  free  escape  for  the  pus 
through  the  wound,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  ulceration  of  the  cap- 
sule from  within,  and  of  the  pus  flowing  from  the  joint  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  we  may  carefully  draw  off  the  pus  with  a  trocar,  of 
course  guarding  against  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  joints  This  tap- 
ping of  the  joint,  which  of  late  has  been  spedaUy  recommended  by 
R,  Volkmann^  I  formerly  used  with  good  results,  and  by  it  cured,  as 
I  believe,  four  successive  cases  of  severe,  acute,  traumatic  inflammap 
tion  of  the  knee-joint^  with  perfect  restoration  of  mobility.  Since  I 
have  applied  the  plaster-bandage  in  simple  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  joint  also,  I  have  not  resorted  to  tapping.  If  the  patient  is  kept 
awake  at  night  by  pain,  he  should  have  a  dose  of  morphine  in  the 
evening,  and  antiphlogistic  diet  and  cooling  drinks  during  the  day. 
By  this  treatment  we  may  succeed  in  cutting  short  the  acuteness  of 
the  disease,  even  in  this  stage ;  but  even  then  the  function  of  the 
joint  may  not  be  fully  restored,  although  this  is  possible  in  case  the 
suppuration  of  the  synovial  membrane  remains  chiefly  superficial 
(catarrhal).  Frequency,  however,  the  disease  passes  from  an  acute 
to  a  Qhrouio  course,  the  suppuration  attacks  the  tissue  more  deeply, 
then  after  recovery  there  remains  more  or  less  stiffness. 
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But)  imfortunatelj,  the  mflammation  in  and  around  the  joint  occa« 
sionally  extends  unoontrollably.  And,  finally,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  enlaxge  the  wound,  to  make  new  openings  in  various 
places;  we  then  haye  complete  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the 
synovial  saa  All  the  communicating  synovial  sacs  do  not  partici- 
pate equally  in  the  suppuration;  on  tapping,  you  may  at  one  part  of 
the  joint  evacuate  serum,  at  another,  pus ;  this  is  probably  because 
the  swollen  synovial  membrane  doses,  like  a  valve,  the  openings  of 
communication,  which  are  often  narrow  between  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  and  the  adjacent  sacs.  In  bad  cases  the  suppuration  extends 
to  the  soft  parts  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  the  patient  is  thus  exhausted 
more  and  more  as  he  also  is  by  severe  fever  and  chills,  his  cheeks  sink, 
and  we  hesitate  about  our  treatment  Becovery  is  possible,  even  in 
this  stage ;  the  acute  suppurations  gradually  cease,  and  the  disease 
becomes  chronic,  and  after  several  months  may  terminate  in  complete 
stifihess  of  the  joint.  In  many  cases  we  strive  in  vain  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  patient  with  tonics  and  strengthening  remedies, 
but  he  dies  of  exhaustion  as  a  result  of  new  suppurations  which 
even  occur  at  points  having  no  connection  with  the  wound  This 
unfortunate  termination  we  can  only  prevent  by  amputaion;  this 
remedy  which  is  so  deplorable,  but  which  in  these  cases  frequently 
saves  life.  The  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  proper  time  for 
operating.  Observations  at  the  bedside,  which  you  will  make  in  the 
cHnic,  must  teach  you  how  much  you  may  trust  the  strength  of  your 
patient  in  individual  cases,  so  that  you  may  determine  when  the  last 
moment  for  the  operation  has  come.  In  hospital,  you  will  always 
see  many  such  cases  die  of  purulent  infection  (pyaemia),  with  or 
without  amputation. 

Since,  in  describing  traumatic  articular  inflammation,  we  held  to 
the  presentation  of  a  special  case,  and  let  the  treatment  follow  th^ 
symptoms,  we  must  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  pathological  anat> 
omy,  as  it  has  been  accurately  studied  on  the  cadaver,  on  amputated 
limly,  and  by  aid  of  experiments.  The  disease  affects  chiefly,  and  at 
first  exclusively,  the  synovial  membrane.  If  this  has  not  been  accu- 
rately observed,  as  I  know  firom  my  own  experience,  we  are  apt  to 
consider  it  too  thin  and  delicate.  But,  by  examining  a  knee-joint, 
you  may  readily  satisfy  yourselves  that  at  most  points  it  is  thicker 
and  more  succulent  than  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  and  is  separated 
£rom  ttie  fibrous  articular  capsule  by  a  loose  subserous  cellular  tissue, 
which  sometimes  contains  much  fett^  so  that  you  may  detach  the  syno- 
vial sac  of  a  knee  joint  from  the  cartilage  as  an  independent  mem- 
brane. As  is  well  known,  it  consists  of  connective  tissue,  has  on  its 
surface  pavement  epithelium,  and  contains  a  considerable  capillary  net- 
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work  near  its  surfinoe.  We  haye  the  investigatioiifl  of  Jlueter^  about  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  according  to  them  this 
membrane  itself  contains  no  lymphatics,  while  the  subsynovial  tissue 
is  said  to  be  veiy  rich  in  them.  This  result  is  surprising,  and  hence 
requires  repetition  with  all  the  aids  of  modem  anatomicid  art.  Since 
the  synovial  sacs  are  serous  membranes,  it  is  most  probable  tiiat  they 
contain  lymphatic  vessels,  such  as  have  been  described  in  the  perito> 
nseum  and  other  serous  membranes,  by  Von  JReckHnghatuen^  fonning 
superficial  nets  covered  with  epithelium,  and  partly  opening  on  the 
surface  of  the  membrane.  The  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  es- 
pecially at  the  sides  of  the  joint,  shows  a  number  of  tufted  processes ; 
these  have  well-formed  and  often  complicated  oapillaiy  nets.  Syno- 
vial membranes  share  with  other  serous  membranes  the  peculiarity  of 
secreting  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum  on  being  irritated.  At 
the  same  time  the  vessels  become  dilated  and  begin  to  grow  tortuous 
toward  the  surface,  the  membrane  loses  its  lustre  and  smoothness,  and 
first  grows  cloudy  yellowish-red,  and  later  more  red  and  velvety  on 
the  surfiEtce.  In  most  cases  of  acute  inflammation  a  more  or  less 
thick  fibrous  deposit  forms  on  this  sur£BM;e,  a  so-called  pseudo-mem- 
brane, like  that  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  peritonsBum.  Mi- 
croscopical examination  of  the  synovial  membrane  in  this  state  shows 
that  its  entire  tissue  is  greatly  infiltrated  with  plastic  matter,  and  that 
on  the  surface  the  collection  of  cells  is  so  considerable  that  the  tissue 
here  consists  almost  exclusively  of  small,  roimd  cells,  of  which  the 
more  superficial  have  the  characteristics  of  pus-cells ;  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  greatly-dilated  vessels  we  find  the  collection  of 
wandering  cells  particularly  great,  which  is  probably  because  in  acute 
synovitis  numerous  white  blood-cells  wander  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  into  the  tissue,  and  collect  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessels ;  in 
this  process  red  blood-corpuscles  seem  also  to  escape  from  the  vessels 
in  great  quantities.  The  pseudo-membranes  are  composed  entirely  of 
small,  roimd  cells,  held  together  by  coagulated  fibrine,of  whose  origin 
from  fibrogenous  and  fibrino-plastic  substance  we  have  already  sppken 
(p.  63).  The  connective  tissue  of  the  membrane  has  partly  lost  its 
striated  character,  and  has  a  gelatinous  mucous  consistency,  so  that  it 
greatly  resembles  the  intercellular  substance  of  granulation-tissue; 
in  the  fluid  in  the  joint,  which  is  constantly  becoming  more  cloudy  and 
puruloid,  there  are  at  first  a  few  pus-corpuscles,  which  constantly  in- 
crease in  number  till  the  fluid  has  all  the  characteristics  of  pus.  Still 
later  the  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  so  vascular  that  even  to 
the  naked  eye  it  looks  like  a  spongy,  slightly-nodular  granulation- 
surface,  on  which  pus  is  constantly  forming,  as  on  an  ordinary  granu- 
lating sur£BU^.      The  condition  into  which  the   synovial  membrane 
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passes,  m  the  first  stages,  most  resembles  acute  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
iiieml»rane&  As  long  as  there  has  been  only  superficial  suppuration 
without  disintegration  of  (issue  (without  ulceration),  the  membrane 
maj  return  to  the  normal  state ;  but,  if  the  irritation  be  sufficient  not 
only  for  the  formation  of  pseudo-membrane  (which  may  also  be  again 
disintegrated),  but  to  cause  suppuration  of  the  synovial  membrane  it- 
self, the  only  result  wiU  be  formation  of  cicatrix.  In  describing  a 
typical  case  of  suppuration  of  the  knee-joint,  we  have  already  shown 
tiiat  the  pus  perforates  from  the  knee-joint  into  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue ;  this  undoubtedly  occurs,  but  periarticular  subcutaneous 
suppurations,  after  penetrating  wounds  of  joints,  also  occur  occa- 
sionally without  depending  on  perforations  of  pus;  we  see  them 
both  in  acute  and  chronic  suppurations  of  joints,  without  being  able 
to  detect  a  direct  communication  vnth  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  From 
my  experiments  on  the  phlogistic  action  of  pus,  I  think  this  must  be 
due  to  the  reabsorption  of  quickly-formed  poisonous  pus  by  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  synoWal  membrane,  and  its  conduction  to  the 
periarticular  cellular  tissue ;  at  the  same  time  the  neighboring  lym- 
phatic glands  are  always  swollen.  When  treating  of  lymphangitis, 
we  shall  have  to  return  to  this  subject.  The  cartilage  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  inflammation  for  some  time;  its  surface  becomes 
cloudy,  and,  when  the  process  is  very  acute,  it  begins  to  disintegrate 
to  fine  molecules,  or  even  to  become  necrosed  in  large  fragments,  and 
to  be  detached  from  the  bone  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  between  cartilage  and  bone  (subchondral  ostitis).  Al- 
though the  cartilage  vnth  its  cells  is  not  wholly  inactive  in  these 
inflammations — ^for,  from  various  observations,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
believing  that  the  cartilage^sells  may  also  produce  pus — still,  I  consider 
this  state  of  the  cartilage  is  essentially  a  passive  softening,  a  sort  of 
maceration  such  as  occurs  vaader  like  circumstances  in  the  cornea  when 
there  is  severe  blennorrhoBa  of  the  conjunctiva.  Indeed,  there  are 
scarcely  two  parts  of  the  human  body  so  analogous  in  their  relations 
as  tlie  conjunctiva  in  its  relations  to  the  cornea,  and  the  synovial 
membrane  in  its  relations  to  the  cartilage.  We  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  point,  and  shall  here  cease  the  considera- 
tions, which  we  shall  resume  more  particularly  hereafter.  If  the  acute 
process  becomes  chronic,  and  a  stiff  joint  results,  an  anchyUma  (from 
hr/KvXfi^  bent),  it  always  occurs  in  the  same  way  in  all  suppurative 
inflammations  of  the  joints.  We  shall  investigate  this  more  exactiy 
when  treating  of  chronic  articular  inflammations. 
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LECTURE  XVIII. 

Simple  Difllooations ;  Tranmatlo,  Congenitid,  Pathological  Lnxatioiia,  Snblnxationa.-* 
Etiology.— DIffleultiea  in  Rednctioxi,  Traatment;  Baduotioii,  After-Treatment.— 
Habitual  Lnzationa.— Old  Lozations,  Treatment.— Complioatad  Lnxationa.— Con- 
genital Luxations. 

SIMPLE  DISLOCATIONS. 

Bt  a  dislocation  {luxaiio)^  we  understand  that  condition  of  a 
joint  in  which  the  two  articular  ends  are  entirel  j»  or  for  the  most  part, 
thrown  out  of  their  mutual  relations,  the  articidar  capsule  being  gen- 
erally partly  ruptured  at  the  same  time ;  at  least^  this  is  almost  always 
the  case  in  traumatic  luxaHona^  L  a,  in  those  that  have  occurred  in  a 
healthy  joint  as  a  result  of  the  appUcationof  kxtoe.  Besides  these,  we 
distinguish  eongenUcU^  and  spanianeatia  or  patholoffieal  haxUionB. 
The  latter  result  from  gradual  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  articular 
extremities  and  Hgaments,  since  there  is  no  longer  the  natural  oppo- 
sition to  muscular  contraction ;  we  shaU  speak  of  this  hereafter,  as  it 
essentially  belongs  among  the  results  of  certain  diseases  of  the  joints. 
At  the  end  of  this  section  we  shall  say  something  about  congenital 
luxations.  At  present  we  shall  speak  only  of  traumatic  dislocations. 
We  occasionally  hear  also  of  mMuxaliona ;  by  this  expression  we 
imply  that  the  articular  surfaces  have  not  separated  entirely,  so  that 
the  luxation  is  incomplete.  By  eampHcaied  luxations  we  mean  those 
accompanied  by  fractures  of  bones,  wounds  of  the  skin,  or  ruptures  of 
large  vessels,  or  nerves,  or  all  of  these.  You  must  also  observe  that 
it  is  customary  to  designate  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  as  the  part 
luxated ;  as  for  instance  at  the  shoulder-joint,  not  to  speak  of  a  lux- 
ated scapula,  but  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus ;  at  the  knee-joint,  not 
of  luxation  of  the  femur,  but  of  the  tibia,  eta 

Dislocations  generally  are  rare  injuries ;  in  some  joints  they  are  so 
rare  that  the  whole  number  of  cases  known  is  scarcely  half  a  dozen. 
It  is  said  that  fractures  are  eight  times  as  frequent  as  dislocations ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  this  is  too  large  a  proportion  for  didocations. 
The  distribution  of  luxations  among  the  different  joints  varies  very 
greatly;  let  me  show  you  this  by  some  figures :  According  to  JUM' 
gaigne^s  statistics,  among  489  dislocations  tiiere  were  8  of  the  trunk, 
62  of  the  lower  and  419  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  among  the  lat^ 
ter  there  were  321  of  the  shoulder.  Hence  you  see  that  the  shoulder 
Is  a  veiy  favorite  joint  for  dislocations,  which  is  readily  explained  by 
its  construction  and  fr«e  mobility.  Dislocations  are  more  frequent 
among  men  than  women,  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  have  alieadv 
shown  fractures  to  be  more  frequent  in  men. 
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Ab  inducing  causes  for  dislocations,  we  have  external  applicationa 
of  force  and  muscular  action ;  the  latter  are  rare,  but  cases  have  been 
observed  where  dislocations  were  caused,  in  epileptics,  for  instance,  by 
muscular  contractions.  As  in  fractures,  the  external  causes  are  divided 
into  direct  and  indirect.  For  instance,  if  one  gets  a  luxation  by 
falling  on  the  shoulder,  it  is  due  to  direct  force;  the  same  luxation 
might  occur  indirectly  by  a  person  with  outstretched  arm  falling  on 
the  hand  and  elbow.  Whether  a  dislocation  or  a  fracture  will  result, 
depends  chiefly  on  the  position  of  the  joint  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause;  but  much  also  depends  on  whether  the  bones  or  the  articular 
ligaments  give  way  the  more  readily ;  lor  instance,  by  the  same  manoeu- 
vre  on  different  dead  bodies  we  may  sometimes  cause  fracture,  some- 
times dislocation.  As  in  fr^actures,  there  are  numerous  symptoms  of 
luxation,  of  which  some  may  be  very  noticeable,  and  are  the  more  so 
the  sooner  we  see  the  case,  and  the  less  the  displacement  of  the  ar- 
ticular ends  is  hidden  by  inflammatoiy  swelling  of  the  superjacent 
floft  parts.  The  altered  form  of  the  joint  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  striking  symptoms,  but  which  only  leads  quickly  and  certainly  to 
a  diagnosis  when  the  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  readily  recognize 
differences  frt>m  the  normal  form.  Correct  measurement  with  the  eye, 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  normal  form,  in  short,  some  taste  for  sculp- 
ture and  sculptural  anatomy,  so-called  artistic  anatomy,  are  here  very 
useful*  If  there  is  very  slight  change  of  form,  even  the  most  prac 
tised  will  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  a  comparison  with  the  opposite 
side,  and  hence  I  earnestly  urge  you,  if  you  would  avoid  error,  always 
to  expose  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the  body,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  to  compare  the  two  sides.  You  may  best  follow  with  the  eye 
the  direction  of  the  apparently  displaced  bone,  and  if  this  line  does 
not  strike  the  articular  caviiy  accurately,  there  will  most  probably  be 
a  dislocation,  if  there  be  not  a  fracture,  close  below  the  articulating 
head  of  the  bone,  which  must  be  determined  by  manual  examination. 
The  lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  limb,  its  position  to  the  trunk, 
the  distance  of  certain  prominent  points  of  the  skeleton  from  each 
other,  often  aid  us  in  making  at  least  a  probable  diagnosis  very 
quickly.  Another  symptom  perceptible  to  the  sight  is  ecchymosis  of 
the  soft  parts,  or  suggillation.  This  is  rarely  distinct  at  first,  because 
the  blood,  escaping  from  the  torn  capsule  only  gradually,  perhaps  not 
for  several  days,  rises  near  the  skin  and  becomes  visible ;  in  some 
cases  the  effusion  of  blood  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  perceived* 
The  symptoms  given  by  the  patient  are,  pain  and  inability  to  move  the 
limb  normally.  The  pain  is  never  so  great  as  in  fractures,  and  only 
appears  on  attempting  to  move  the  limb.  In  some  cases,  patients 
^ith  luxations  may  perform  some  motions  with  the  limb,  but  only  in 
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certain  directions^  and  to  a  very  limited  extent*  Manual  examination 
must  finally  settle  the  question  in  most  cases ;  it  must  show  that  the 
articular  cavity  is  empty,  and  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  at  some 
other  point,  at  one  side,  above  or  below.  If  the  soft  parts  be  consid- 
erably swollen,  this  examination  may  be  quite  difficult,  and  the  aid 
of  anaesthesia  is  often  necessary  for  a  correct  diagnosis,  especially  if 
the  exhibitions  of  pain  and  the  motions  of  the  patient  interfere.  On 
moving  the  extremity,  which  we  find  springy  or  slightly  movable, 
there  is  occasionally  a  feeling  of  friction,  an  indistinct,  soft  crepitation. 
This  may  result  partly  from  rubbing  of  the  head  of  the  bone  on  torn 
capsular  ligaments  and  tendons,  partly  firom  the  compression  of  firm 
blood-coagula.  Hence,  in  such  varieties  of  crepitation,  we  should  not 
at  once  conclude  on  a  fracture,  but  be  in*ged  to  more  careful  examina- 
tion. Fractures  of  certain  parts  of  the  articular  ends,  with  disloca- 
tion, are  most  readily  mistaken  for  luxations.  And  formerly  the  mode 
of  expression  on  this  point  was  not  exact,  for  displacements  about 
the  joint,  combined  wil^  fractures,  and  caused  entirely  by  them,  were 
also  termed  luxations.  At  present  we  distinguish  these  fractures 
within  the  joint,  with  dislocations,  more  sharply  fr^m  luxations 
proper. 

Should  you  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  case  is  one  of  dislocated 
articular  fracture  or  of  luxation,  you  may  easily  decide  the  question 
by  an  attempt  at  reduction.  If  such  a  dislocation  is  readily  reduced 
by  moderate  traction,  but  at  once  returns  when  you  leave  off  the 
traction,  it  is  a  case  of  fracture ;  for  a  certain  art  is  necessary  to  the 
reduction  of  a  dislocation,  and,  when  once  reduced,  it  does  not  readily 
recur,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

A  contusion  and  sprain  of  the  joint  may  also  be  mistaken  for  lux- 
ation,  but  this  error  may  be  avoided  by  careful  examination.  Old 
traumatic  luxations  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  dislocations  caused 
by  contraction.  Lastly,  in  paralyzed  limbs,  where  there  is  at  the 
same  time  relaxation  of  the  articular  capsule,  the  joint  maybe  so  very 
movable  that  in  certain  positions  it  will  look  as  if  dislocated.  In 
these  cases,  also,  the  history  of  the  case  and  careful  local  examination 
will  lead  us  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

Regarding  the  state  of  the  injured  parts  immediately  after  the  in- 
juiy,  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  chance  to  examine  them,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  capsule  of  the  joint  and  the  synovial  membrane 
are  torn.  The  capsular  opening  is  of  variable  size ;  occasionally  it  is 
a  slit  like  a  button-hole,  sometimes  it  is  triangular,  with  more  or  less 
ragged  edges ;  ruptiu<es  of  muscles  and  tendons  immediately  around 
the  joint  have  also  been  observed.  The  contusion  of  the  parts  varies 
greatly,  as  does  also  the  effusion  of  blood.    The  head  of  the  bone  does 
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not  always  remain  at  the  point  where  it  escapes  from  the  raptured 
capsule,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  higher,  lower,  or  to  one  side,  as  the 
muscles  attached  to  it  contract  and  displace  it.  It  is  important  to 
know  that  we  must  frequently  bring  the  luxated  head  of  the  bone  into 
a  different  position  before  we  can  cany  it  back  through  the  opening 
in  the  capsule  into  the  articidar  cavity. 

Occasionally,  by  some  accidental  muscular  action,  the  dislocation 
ifl  spontaneously  reduced.  In  the  shoulder,  especially,  this  has  been 
obeenred  several  times.  But  such  spontaneous  reductions  are  very 
TBie^  because  there  are  usually  certain  mechanical  obstructions  to  the 
reduction,  which  must  be  overcome  by  skilful  manipulation.  These 
binderances  consist  partly  in  contraction  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  be  caught  between  two  contracted  muscles ; 
another  far  more  frequent  obstacle  is  a  small  capsular  opening,  or  its 
ocdusion  by  the  entrance  of  the  soft  parts.  Lastly,  certain  tensions 
of  the  capsidar  or  strengthening  ligaments  may  hinder  the  reposition 
of  recent  traumatic  luxations. 

In  treating  a  luxation  it  must  first  be  skilfully  reduced,  and  then 
means  be  employed  for  restoring  the  function  of  the  injured  Umb. 
We  shall  here  only  speak  of  the  reduction  of  recent  dislocations,  by 
which  we  mean  those  that  are  at  most  eight  days  old.  The  most 
favorable  time  for  reducing  a  dislocation  is  immediately  after  the  in- 
jury ;  then  we  have  the  least  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  and  little  or 
no  displacement  of  the  luxated  head  of  the  bone ;  the  patient  is  still 
mentally  and  physically  relaxed  from  the  accident,  so  that  the  reposi- 
tion is  not  imfrequently  very  easy ;  later,  we  shall  often  have  to  frtcili- 
tate  the  operation  by  resorting  to  amesthetics  to  remove  the  opposition 
of  the  muscles.  Regarding  the  proper  manoeuvres  for  the  reduction, 
we  can  say  but  little  in  general  terms,  for  this  of  course  depends  en- 
tiiely  on  the  mechanism  of  the  different  joints.  Formerly,  it  was  a 
general  rule,  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  that  the  limb  should  be 
brought  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  at  the  moment  of  the  dislo- 
cation, so  that  by  traction  the  head  of  the  bone  might  be  replaced  as 
it  had  escaped.  This  rule  is  only  important  in  a  few  cases ;  at  present^ 
in  the  different  dislocations  we  are  more  apt  to  resort  to  very  different 
motions,  such  as  flexion,  hyper-extension,  abduction,  adduction,  eleva- 
tion, etc  Usually,  the  surgeon  directs  the  assistants  to  make  these 
motions,  and  himself  pushes  the  head  of  the  bone  into  place  when  it 
has  been  brought  before  the  articular  cavity. 

Frequently  the  surgeon  alone  can  accomplish  the  reduction.  I 
have  often  thus  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh  over  which  various 
colleagues,  aided  by  muscular  laborers,  had  worked  in  vain  for  hours. 
In  these  cases,  every  thing  depends  on  correct  anatomical  knowledge. 
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and  you  may  readily  understand  that  in  a  certain  direction  you  may 
not  unfrequently  slip  the  head  of  the  bone  into  place  wiih  very  little 
force,  while  in  another  position  it  might  be  entirely  impossible.  When 
the  head  of  the  bone  enters  the  articular  cavity,  it  occasionally  causes 
a  perceptible  snap;  btit  this  does  not  always  occur;  we  are  only  per- 
fectiy  assured  of  successful  reposition  by  the  restoration  of  normal 
mobility. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  alone,  or  with  a  few  assistants,  we  have 
various  aids,  by  applying  long  slings  to  the  limb,  and  having  several 
assistants  draw  in  one  direction.  This  traction,  which  of  course  must 
be  opposed  by  a  counter-extension  of  the  body,  must  be  regular,  not 
by  starts.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  even  in  this  way,  we  call  in  the  aid 
of  machinery  to  increase  the  power.  For  this  purpose  various  instra- 
ments  were  formerly  employed,  such  as  the  lever,  screw,  ladders,  etc. 
Now  the  multiplying  pidleys,  or  Schneider-MenePB  extension^ppara- 
tus,  is  almost  exclusively  used.  The  multiplying  pulleys,  an  instru- 
ment that  you  already  know  £rom  your  studies  in  physics,  for  increas- 
ing power,  and  which  is  greatiy  resorted  to  in  mechanics,  are  used  as 
follows :  One  end  of  the  rope  is  festened  to  a  strong  hook  in  the  wall, 
while  the  other  is  applied  to  the  limb  by  straps  and  buckles.  Counter- 
extension  is  made  on  the  body  of  the  patient,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  moved  by  the  extension.  An  assistant  draws  on  the  pulleys, 
whose  power  of  course  increases  with  the  number  of  rollers  employed. 
Schneider-JUfenePs  apparatus  consists  of  a  strong  gallows,  to  the  inner 
side  of  one  post  of  which  is  attached  a  movable  windlass,  which  may 
bo  turned  by  a  handle  and  held  by  a  toothed  wheel ;  over  this  wind- 
lass runs  a  strap  which  is  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  bandage  applied 
around  the  luxated  extremity.  In  luxation  of  the  lower  extremity  the 
patient  lies  on  a  table  placed  lengtiiwise  between  the  posts  of  the  gal- 
lows, or  for  reduction  of  an  arm  he  may  be  seated  on  a  chair  placed 
the  same  way ;  the  counter-extension  is  made  by  straps  by  whioh  the 
patient  is  ^Etstened  to  the  other  post  of  the  gallows.  Both  of  these 
apparatuses  have  certain  advantages,  but  both  are  troublesome  to  ap- 
ply. In  your  practice  you  will  have  little  to  do  with  them,  as  they 
are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  old  dislocations  whose  treatment 
is  more  rarely  undertaken  in  private  practice  than  in  hospitals  and 
surgical  clinics. 

At  present,  when  we  undertake  tius  forcible  reduction,  it  is  always 
under  the  influence  of  ansssthetics.  To  produce  complete  relaxation 
this  anassthesia  must  be  very  profound,  and,  as  the  chest  is  often  cov- 
ered with  straps  and  girdles  for  counter^xtension,  the  anaosthetio 
must  be  vety  carefully  employed  to  avoid  dangerous  results.  But 
there  are  also  other  dangers  whioh  were  known  to  the  older  sui^geons. 
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who  did  not  use  chloroform.  These  are  as  follows :  If  the  patient  is 
tried  too  long  with  these  powerful  remedies,  he  may  suddenly  ooUapse 
and  die ;  moreover,  the  limb  may  become  gangrenous  from  the  press- 
ure of  the  straps,  or  there  may  be  subcutaneous  rupture  of  large  nerves 
and  vessels,  and  consequent  paralysis,  traumatic  aneurism,  extensive 
suppuration,  and  other  dangerous  local  accidents.  The  results  of 
pressure  from  the  appliances  may  best  be  avoided  by  applying  a  moist 
roller-bandage  from  below  upward,  and  futening  the  straps  over  this. 
Since  a  regular  pressure  is  thus  made  over  the  entire  limb,  the  presa- 
ure  of  the  appliance  close  above  the  joint  does  not  prove  so  injurious. 
The  time  during  which  we  may  continue  these  forcible  attempts  at 
replacement  should  be  at  most  half  an  hour ;  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
this  time,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  of  not  doing  so  at  alL  If  we 
wish  to  try  further  in  such  cases,  we  should  resort  to  some  other 
method.  Until  recently,  we  had  no  measure  of  the  force  that  could 
be  used  without  danger,  and  had  to  content  ourselves  with  estimating 
it  It  seems  scarcely  possible,  by  the  above  means,  to  tear  out  an 
aim  or  a  leg ;  but  not  long  since  this  did  occur  in  Paris,  and  in  a  case 
where  only  manual  extension  was  employed  I  Generally,  the  straps 
tear  sooner,  or  the  buckles  bend.  Subcutaneous  ruptures  of  the  nerves 
and  vessels  would  scarcely  be  caused  in  a  healthy  arm  by  regular  trac- 
tion on  the  whole  extremity ;  but  they  may  tear,  when  adherent  to 
deep  cicatrices,  and  are  so  atrophied  as  to  have  lost  their  nonnal  elas- 
tidfy.  I^  imder  such  circumstances,  the  conditions  could  always  be 
accurately  appreciated  beforehand,  we  should  frequently  entirely  ab- 
stain frt>m  attempts  at  reduction ;  for,  in  such  cases,  rupture  of  a  nerve 
or  vessel  may  follow  attempts  at  reposition  with  the  hand,  and  we 
cannot  refer  the  accident  to  the  machinery.  An  instrument  has  been 
invented,  by  whose  aid  the  force  employed  in  extension  may  be  meas- 
ured. This  instrument  should  be  inserted  in  the  extension-apparatus, 
and  shows  the  force  employed  in  weight,  as  is  customary  in  physics. 
According  to  Malgaigne^  we  should  not  go  above  two  hundred  kilo- 
grammes with  this  dynamometer ;  but  such  directions  are  of  course 

only  approximative. 

N     

If  the  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  the  main  point  has  cer* 
tainly  been  gained,  but  some  time  is  still  required  for  full  return  of 
Ihe  function  of  the  limb.  The  wound  in  the  capsule  must  heal,  for 
which  purpose  perfect  rest  of  the  joint  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  is 
requisite.  After  reposition  there  is  always  moderate  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  with  a  slight  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  joint, 
and  the  latter  remains  for  a  time  painful,  stiff,  and  unwieldy.  If  re- 
duction has  closely  followed  the  injury,  the  joint  must  first  be  kept  per- 
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feotlj  quiet ;  it  is  surrounded  with  moist  bandages,  and  cold  compresses 
are  applied ;  the  swelling  is  rarel j  so  great  as  to  demand  other  anti- 
phlogistic remedies.  In  the  shoulder-joint  after  ten  to  fourteen  days  we 
begin  passive  motion  and  continue  it  till  active  movements  can  be 
made  and  the  arm  is  fiilly  useful ;  frequently,  it  is  many  months  before 
movements  are  quite  free,  and  elevating  the  arm  is  the  last  motion  to 
return.  In  other  joints  that  have  less  mobility,  active  movements 
may  be  permitted  much  sooner;  thus  they  are  restored  especially  early 
in  the  elbow  and  hip-joints,  and  in  the  latter  joints  we  may  permit 
attempts  at  motion  tixe  earlier,  because  there  luxations  do  not  so 
readily  recur. 

If  active  motions  be  permitted  too  soon  after  reduction  of  a  dis- 
location, especially  in  those  joints  where  dislocation  readily  recurs,  as 
in  the  shoulder  and  lower  jaw,  and  if  the  luxation  recurs  once  or  sev- 
eral  times  before  the  capsular  opening  has  healed,  occasionally  the 
capsule  does  not  heal  completely,  or  there  is. so  much  distensibility  of 
the  capsular  cicatrix  that  the  patient  only  has  to  make  a  careless 
motion  to  luxate  the  part  again.  Then  we  have  the  state  called 
habitual  luxation^  a  very  annoying  state,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw« 
I  knew  a  woman  who  had  a  dislocation  of  the  jaw  and  did  not  take 
care  of  herself  long  enough  afterward,  so  that  it  soon  returned  and 
had  to  be  reduced  again ;  the  capsule  was  so  much  stretched  that,  if^ 
in  eating,  she  took  too  large  a  morsel  of  food  between  the  back  teeth, 
she  at  once  luxated  the  jaw ;  she  accustomed  herself  to  the  manoeuvre 
of  slipping  it  into  place,  so  that  she  could  do  it  with  the  greatest 
fficility.  Such  an  habitual  luxation  of  the  shoulder  may  occur  in  the 
same  way.  I  have  seen  a  young  man,  who,  when  gesticulating  vio- 
lently, had  carefully  to  avoid  raising  his  arm  quickly,  as  he  almost 
always  dislocated  it  by  this  motion ;  such  a  state  is  very  annoying, 
and  is  difficult  to  cure ;  recovery  would  only  be  possible  by  long 
rest  of  the  joint,  but  patients  rarely  have  inclination  or  patience  for 
this  treatment.  It  is  well  for  such  patients  to  wear  a  bandage  that 
will  prevent  lifting  or  throwing  back  the  arm  too  much ;  if  the  luxa- 
tion be  avoided  for  a  few  years,  it  will  not  recur  so  readily. 

If  a  simple  dislocation  be  not  recognized  and  reduced,  or  i^  for 
various  reasons,  we  cannot  reduce  it^  a  certain  amount  of  mobility  is 
nevertheless  restored,  which  may  be  considerably  increased  by  regu- 
lar use.  From  the  relation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  to  adjacent  bony 
processes,  and  f]X)m  displacement  of  muscles,  it  may  be  readily  undei^ 
stood  that,  for  purely  mechanical  reasons,  certain  motions  will  be  im- 
possible, while  others  may  approximate  the  normal  mobility.  But, 
if  the  movements  be  not  methodically  restored,  the  limb  remains  stiff, 
the  muscles  become  atrophied,  and  the  limb  is  of  little  use.    The 
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anatomical  changes  in  the  joint  and  parta  around  are  as  follows :  the 
extravasated  Uood  is  reabsorbed;  the  capsule  folds  together  and 
atrophies ;  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  against  some  bone  in  the  yicii> 
itj  of  the  articulating  cavity ;  for  instance,  in  luxation  of  the  humerus 
inward  against  the  ribs  under  the  pectoralis  major,  the  soft  parts 
about  the  dislocated  head  become  infiltrated  with  plastic  Ijmph  and 
transform  to  cicatricial  connective  tissue,  which  partly  ossifies,  so 
that  a  sort  of  bony  articular  cavity  again  forms,  while  the  head  is 
sunoijnded  by  a  newly-formed  connective-tissue  capsule.  Jn  the 
cartilage  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  following  changes  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  occur:  the  cartilage  becomes  rough,  fibrous,  and  grows 
adherent  to  the  parts  on  which  it  lies,  by  a  cicatricial,  firm  connective 
tissue.  In  the  course  of  time  this  adhesion  becomes  very  firm,  espe- 
cially if  not  disturbed  by  movements.  The  metamorphosis  of  cartilage 
to  connective  tissue,  followed  microscopically,  takes  place  as  follows : 
the  caitilage-iassue  divides  directly  into  fine  filaments,  so  that  the 
tissue  acquires  first  the  appearance  of  fibrous  cartilage,  then  of  ordi- 
nary cicatricial  connective  tissue,  which  unites  with  the  parts  around 
and  receives  vessels  from  them.  The  surrounding  muscles,  as  far  as 
ihey  are  not  torn,  lose  a  large  part  of  their  filaments,  partly  from 
molecular  disintegration,  partly  from  fettty  metamorphosis  of  the  con- 
tractile substance;  subsequently,  new  muscular  filaments  form  in 
these  muscular  cicatrices. 

This  is  what  we  call  an  old  luxation,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  espe- 
cially that  the  above  methods  of  forcible  reduction  are  employed. 
The  question,  how  long  a  luxation  must  have  existed  before  its  repo- 
sition is  to  be  considered  impossible,  cannot  be  answered  since  the 
introduction  of  chloroform,  and  is  to  be  di£ferently  answered  for  the 
various  joints.  Thus,  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  may  be  reduced  after 
existing  for  years,  while  those  of  the  hip-joint  two  or  three  months 
old  are  reduced  with  difficulty.  The  chief  obstacle  lies  in  the  firm 
adhesions  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  new  position,  and  in  the  loss 
of  contractility  of  the  muscles,  and  their  degeneration  to  connective 
tissue.'  Another  question  is,  whether,  when  such  old  dislocations  are 
reduced,  we  attain  the  desired  effect  on  the  function,  especially  in  the 
shoulder.  Imagine  that  the  small  articulating  cavity  is  filled  by  the 
atrophied  capsule,  and  that  the  head  of  the  bone  has  lost  its  cartilage, 
then,  even  if  we  succeed  in  bringing  the  head  to  its  normal  position, 
restoration  of  function  may  still  be  impossible,  and  I  can  assure  you, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  the  final  result  of  a  very  tiresome  and 
long  after-treatment  in  such  cases  does  not  always  repay  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  the  patient  and  surg^n.  In  such  cases,  the  result 
will  scarcely  be  more  fiivorable  than  if  the  patient  tries,  by  methodical 

ir 
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exercise,  to  make  his  limb  as  useful  as  possible  in  its  new  position, 
which  it  maj  have  occupied  for  months  or  years.  We  may  facilitate 
this  exercise  by  breaking  up  the  adhesions  about  the  head  of  the  bone, 
by  rotating  it  forcibly  while  the  patient  is  anaesthetized.  If^  as  occa- 
sionally  happens  in  shoulderKlislocations,  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its 
abnormal  position  so  presses  on  the  brachial  plexus  as  to  cause  paraly- 
sis of  the  arm,  if  reduction  be  impossible,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make 
an  incision  down  to  the  head  of  the  bone  to  dissect  it  out  and  saw  it 
o£^  L  e.,  to  make  a  regular  resection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  I 
have  seen  a  case  where,  in  complete  paralysis  of  the  arm  after  a  luxar 
tion  of  the  humerus  downward  and  inwaurd,  decided  improvement  of 
the  function  of  the  arm  was  attained  by  the  above  operation,  although 
there  was  not  complete  recovery  of  the  paralysis. 


COMPLICATED  DISLOCATIONS. 

A  dislocation  may  be  complicated  in  various  wa3rs;  most  fre- 
quently with  partial  or  entire  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which 
is  difficult  to  cvaej  and  in  which  reposition  is  often  only  partly  suc- 
cessful ;  in  treatment,  attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the  fracture ; 
L  e.,  a  dressing  must  be  worn  till  the  fracture  has  imited.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  advisable  to  renew  the  dressing  frequently,  say  every 
week,  and  to  apply  it  in  a  di£ferent  position  each  time,  so  that  the 
joint  may  not  become  stiff.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  always  succeed 
in  attaining  perfect  mobility,  so  that  I  can  only  advise  you  in  your 
practice  always  to  give  a  doubtful  prognosis  in  such  cases. 

Another  complication  is  a  coincident  wound  of  the  joint.  For 
instance,  the  broad  articular  surfiEice  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
humerus  or  of  the  radius  may  be  driven  out  of  the  joint  with  such 
force  as  to  tear  through  the  soft  parts  and  skin,  and  lie  exposed. 

Of  course  the  diagnosis  is  easy  in  such  cases ;  reposition  is  accom- 
plished according  to  the  above  rules,  but  we  still  have  a  wound  of  the 
joint ;  and  we  are  liable  to  all  the  chances  spoken  of  under  wounds 
of  joints,  so  that  for  the  prc^osis,  the  varieties  of  the  jx>s8ible  results 
and  the  treatment,  I  refer  you  to  what  has  already  been  said  (p.  2^). 
Of  course,  it  is  worse  when  there  is  an  open  fracture  through  the  joint ; 
here  we  can  neither  expect  rapid  closure  of  the  wound  nor  restoration 
of  the  function  of  the  joint,  and  we  run  all  the  dangers  that  threaten 
complicated  open  fractures  and  wounds  of  joints.  The  decision  as  to 
what  must  be  done  in  such  cases  is  easy,  when  there  is  at  the  same 
time  considerable  crushing  or  tearing  of  the  soft  parts ;  under  such 
circumstances,  primary  amputation  must  be  done.    If  the  injury  of 
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the  soft  parts  be  not  great,  we  may  sometimes  hope  for  a  cure  by 
suppuration,  with  a  subsequent  stiff  joint ;  but,  as  experience  shows, 
this  is  always  a  dangerous  experiment  According  to  the  principles 
of  modem  surgery,  in  such  cases  we  avoid  amputation  by  dissecting 
out  and  sawing  off  the  fractured  articular  ends  of  the  bones  so  as  to 
make  a  simple  wound.  This  is  the  regular  toUH  resection  of  a  joint, 
an  operation  concerning  which  very  extensive  observations  have  been 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  of  which  modem  times  is 
justly  proud ;  by  its  means  many  limbs  have  been  preserved,  which, 
according  to  the  old  rules  of  surgery,  should  unhesitatingly  have  been 
amputated 

In  regard  to  their  danger,  these  resections  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  joint  on  which  they  are  made,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
general  remarks  about  them.  But,  in  a  subsequent  section  (in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  fungous  diseases  of  the  joints),  we  shall  study 
this  very  important  point  more  carefully ;  what  has  been  said  will  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  a  resection  of  th6  joint 


CONGENITAL  LUXATIONS. 

Congenital  luxations  are  rare,  and  we  must  distinguish  them  from 
luxationes  inter  partum  acquisitoB^  i.  e.,  those  that  have  resulted  at 
Inrih  from  manoeuvres  in  extracting  the  child,  and  which  are  merely 
simple  traumatic  luxations  which  may  be  reduced  and  cured.  Al« 
though  congenital  luxations  have  been  observed  in  most  of  the  joints 
of  the  extremities,  they  are  particularly  frequent  in  the  thigh,  and  not 
nnfrequenily  occur  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  head  of  the 
bone  stands  somewhat  above  and  behind  the  acetabulum,  but  in  many 
cases  it  can  readily  be  replaced.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  is  first  noticed 
when  the  child  begins  to  walk.  The  most  noticeable  symptom  is  a 
peculiar  wabbling  gait,  which  is  caused  by  the  head  of  the  bone 
standing  behind  ihe  acetabulum  so  that  the  pelvis  inclines  forward, 
and  also  because  in  walking  the  head  of  the  thigh  moves  up  and  down ; 
there  is  never  any  pain.  To  examine  the  child  more  accurately,  you 
may  unclothe  it  entirely  and  watch  its  gait ;  then  lay  it  on  the  back, 
and  compare  the  length  and  position  of  the  extremities.  If  the  luxa- 
tion be  one-sided,  the  luxated  limb  will  be  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
the  foot  turned  inward ;  if  you  fix  the  pelvis,  you  may  often  reduce 
the  dislocation  by  simple  traction  downward.  The  anatomical  exami- 
nation of  such  joints  has  led  to  the  following  results :  not  only  is  the 
head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  socket,  but  the  socket  is  irregularly 
formed — too  shallow ;  later  in  life,  in  adults,  it  is  greatly  compressed 
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and  filled  with  fat ;  when  the  ligamentum  teres  exists,  it  is  abnoimallj 
long ;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  not  properly  developed ;  in  some  cases 
it  is  not  half  as  large  as  ncMinal ;  the  articular  cartilage  is  usually 
completely  formed,  the  capsule  very  large  and  relaxed. 

Under  such  circumstances,  you  may  understand  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly dijQGicult,  in  most  cases  impossible,  to  effect  a  cure.  If  the  head 
be  only  partiaDy  developed,  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum  ab- 
sent, and  the  capsule  enormously  distended,  how  shall  we  restore  the 
normal  conditions  ?  As  to  the  causes  of  this  malformation,  the  most 
varied  hypotheses  have  been  advanced ;  the  opportunity  has  never 
occurred  of  studying  it  in  the  embryo.  There  is  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment from  some  cause.  It  is  assumed  that  these  disturbances  followed 
previous  pathological  processes  in  the  foetus,  and  the  most  probable 
hypothesis  is  that,  in  very  early  embryonal  life,  the  joint  was  filled 
with  an  abnormal  quantity  of  fluid,  and  so  distended  as  to  induce  rup- 
ture  or  at  least  great  dilatation  of  the  capsule.'  Hoaet  thinks  that 
abnormal  intra-uterine  positions  may  give  rise  to  these  luxations. 

Cure  of  this  state  has  been  attempted  in  those  cases  where  direct 
examination  has  shown  the  existence  of  a  tolerably-developed  head. 
In  such  cases  the  luxation  has  been  reduced,  and  attempts  made  to 
preserve  the  normal  position  of  the  thigh  by  aid  of  dressings  or  band- 
ages— ^the  child  being  kept  quiet  for  a  year  or  more.  The  result  of 
this  treatment,  which  requires  great  patience  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
geon and  parents  of  the  child,  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  only 
partially  satisfactory,  as  after  this  treatment  there  has  only  been  an 
improvement  of  the  gait,  but  rarely  a  perfect  cure ;  and,  when  you  read 
in  orthopedic  pamphlets  of  the  frequent  cure  of  congenital  luxations, 
you  may  be  sure  that  in  most  cases  there  have  been  errors  of  diag«- 
nosis,  or  there  is  intentional  deception. 

Congenital  luxations  of  the  thigh  are  never  dangerous  to  life,  but, 
since  they  are  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body,  in  the  course  of  time  they  have  an  effect  on  the  position 
and  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column ;  this,  and  a  limping,  wabbling 
gait,  are  the  only  inconveniences  they  cause.  There  can  only  be  a 
hope  of  successful  treatment  in  very  early  youth ;  but,  as  the  surgeon 
cannot  promise  a  successful  result  in  less  than  one  to  three  years,  few 
patients  are  put  under  treatment 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

Historical  SeniarkB.— Injuries  from  Large  MiBsileB. — ^Various  Forms  of  Bullet- Wounds. 
— Tnuwportation  and  Care  of  the  Wounded  in  the  Field.—TTeatment— Complica- 
ted Gnnshot-Fraotores. 

In  war  many  injuries  occur  that  are  to  be  classed  among  simple 
incised,  cut,  punctured,  and  contused  wounds ;  gunshot-wounds  them- 
selves must  be  classed  with  contused  wounds ;  but  thej  have  some 
peculiarities  that  entitle  them  to  separate  consideration,  in  doing 
which  we  must  briefly  come  in  contact  with  the  domain  of  military 
surgery.  Since  fire-arms  were  first  used  in  warfare  (1338),  gunshot- 
wounds  have  received  special  attention  from  surgical  writers,  so  that 
the  literature  on  this  subject  has  become  very  extensive ;  of  late,  in- 
deed, military  surgery  has  been  made  almost  a  separate  branch,  which 
includes  the  care  of  soldiers  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  special  hygienic 
and  dietetic  rules  which  are  so  important  in  barracks,  in  stationary 
and  field  hospitals,  also  the  clothing  and  food  Although  the  Romans, 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  had  surgeons  appointed  by  the 
state  with  the  army,  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  more  common  for  eveiy 
leader  of  a  troop  to  have  a  private  doctor,  who,  with  one  or  more 
assistants,  very  imperfectly  took  care  of  the  soldiers  after  a  battle, 
and  then  usually  went  on  with  the  army,  leaving  the  wounded  to  the 
caie  of  compassionate  people,  without  the  commander  or  the  army 
taking  the  responsibility. 

It  was  not  till  standing  armies  were  formed  that  surgeons  were 
detailed  to  certain  battalions  and  companies,  and  certain  (still  very 
imperfect)  rules  and  regulations  were  made  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  The  position  of  military  surgeon  was,  in  those  days,  very 
ignoble,  and  such  as  we  do  not  hear  of  now ;  for,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  army  surgeon  was  publicly  flogged 
if  he  permitted  one  of  the  long  grenadiers  to  die.    At  that  time,  when 
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the  troops  inarched  to  meet  the  enemy  at  a  parade-step,  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  were  very  tedious  and  slow ;  the  large  armies  had 
immense  trains ;  for  instance,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  lancers  car- 
ried along  their  wives  and  children  in  innumerable  wagons ;  hence,  in 
the  medical  arrangements  pertaining  to  the  train,  there  was  no  ne^ 
cessity  for  greater  facilities  of  motion*  The  tactics  started  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great  required  greater  mobility  of  the  heavy  trains,  which^ 
however,  was  only  practically  carried  out  in  the  French  army  under 
Napoleon«  As  long  as  a  small  province  remained  the  seat  of  war 
during  a  whole  campaign,  a  few  large  hospitals  in  neighboring  cities 
might  su£5ce ;  but,  when  armies  moved  about  rapidly  and  had  a  fight 
now  here  now  there,  it  became  necessary  to  furnish  more  movable, 
so-called  field  hospitals,  not  far  f]X)m  the  field  of  battle,  and  which 
could  be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place.  These  ambulances,  or 
flying  hospitals,  are  the  idea  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  surgeons,  Lar^ 
rey^  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  As  I  shall  shortly  tell  you 
what  is  done  with  the  wounded  from  the  time  they  are  injured  till 
they  enter  the  general  hospital,  I  will  here  dismiss  this  subject,  and 
only  mention  some  of  the  many  excellent  works  on  militaiy  surgery. 
Especially  interesting,  not  only  medically  but  historicaUy,  are  the 
somewhat  lengthy  "  Memoirs  of  Larrey,'*  in  which  I  especially  recom- 
mend to  you  the  Egyptian  and  Russian  campaigns.  These  memoirs 
contain  all  Napoleon^s  campaigns.  Another  excellent  work  we  have 
in  English  literature,  John  JSennen^s  ''Principles  of  Military  Sur- 
gery ; "  and  in  German,  besides  many  other  excellent  works,  we  have 
"  The  Maxims  of  Military  Surgery,'*  by  Stromeyer^  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  experiences  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War ;  and,  lastly, 
"  Principles  of  General  Military  Surgery,  from  Reminiscences  in  the 
Crimea  and  Caucasus,  and  in  the  Hospital,"  by  J)r,  Pirogoff. 

Wounds  caused  by  large  missiles,  such  as  cannon-balls,  grenades, 
bombs,  shrapnel,  etc.,  are  partly  of  such  a  nature  that  they  kill  at  once, 
in  other  cases  tear  ofiP  whole  extremities,  or  so  shatter  them  that  am- 
putation is  the  only  remedy.  The  extensive  tearing  and  crushing 
caused  by  these  shot  do  not  differ  from  other  large  crushed  wounds 
caused  by  machinery,  which  unfortunately  now  so  often  occur  in 
civil  practice. 

Musket-balls  used  in  modem  warfare  differ  in  some  respects: 
while  the  small  copper  bullets  with  which  the  Circassians  shoot  are 
scarcely  larger  than  our  so-called  buckshot,  large,  hollow,  leaden  bul- 
lets were  used  in  the  late  Italian  War ;  these  were  much  larger  than 
the  old-fisishioned  ones,  and  were  particularly  dangerous,  because  they 
readily  broke  upon  striking  a  bone  or  tense  tendon.  Besides  these, 
the  solid  roimd  and  conical  bullet  are  used,  but  their  effects  do  not 
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differ  much.  The  Prussian  long  bullet,  ^hich  is  held  in  the  cartiidge 
of  the  needle-gun,  is  a  solid  bullet  of  the  form  and  size  of  an  acorn. 
Ton  must  not  think  that  the  projectile,  as  found  in  the  wound,  has  the 
same  shape  as  when  put  in  the  gun ;  but  it  is  changed  in  form  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  rifles  of  the  gun,  and  is  also  flattened  in  the  wound, 
so  that  we  often  find  it  a  shapeless  mass  of  lead,  which  scarcely  shows 
the  form  of  the  projectile.  We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  various 
injuries  that  may  be  caused  by  a  bullet ;  in  doing  which,  we  shall 
naturally  confine  ourselves  to  the  chief  forms. 

In  one  set  of  cases  the  bullet  makes  no  wound,  but  simply  a  con- 
tusion of  the  soft  parts,  accompanied  by  great  suggillation  and  occa- 
sionally by  subcutaneous  firacture.  According  to  recent  authorities, 
simple  subcutaneous  fractures  are  not  very  uncommon  in  war.  These 
injuries  are  caused  by  spent  bullets,  L  e.,  such  as  come  ifrom  a  long  dis- 
tance and  have  not  force  enough  to  penetrate  the  skin ;  such  a  bullet, 
striking  over  the  liver,  may  push  the  skin  before  it  and  make  a  depres- 
sion in  or  a  rupture  of  the  liver,  and  then  fall  back  without  producing  an 
external  wound.  Like  injuries  are  caused  by  bullets  striking  the  skin 
at  a  very  oblique  angle.  Firm  bodies,  such  as  watches,  pocket-books, 
coins,  leather  straps  on  the  uniform,  etc.,  may  also  arrest  the  bullet. 
These  contused  wounds,  which,  especially  when  a£fecting  the  abdomen 
or  thorax,  may  prove  very  dangerous,  have  always  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  surgeons  and  soldiers ;  formerly  they  were  always  referred  to 
the  so-called  ^  wind  of  the  ball,"  and  it  was  thought  that  they  were 
caused  by  the  bullet  passing  very  dose  to  the  body.  The  idea  thai 
injuries  could  be  caused  in  this  way  was  so  firmly  established,  that 
even  very  well-informed  persons  worried  themselves  in  trying  to  ex- 
plain theoretically  how  they  resulted  fix>m  the  wind  of  the  ball  One 
said  that  the  air  in  front  of  and  near  the  bullet  was  so  compressed 
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that  the  injury  was  due  to  this  pressure ;  anotlier  thought  that,  from 
the  friction  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  the  bullet  was  charged  with 
electricity,  and  could  in  some  unknown  manner  cause  contusion  and 
burning  at  a  certain  distance.  If  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  idea 
of  the  wind  of  balls  was  a  £ahle  had  been  arrived  at  sooner,  these 
fantastic  theories  would  not  haye  arisen.  Contusions  from  spent  and 
oblique  bullets  are  to  be  treated  like  other  contusions. 

In  the  second  case,  the  bullet  does  not  enter  the  soft  parts  deeply, 
but  carries  away  part  of  the  skin  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  leaving 
a  gutter  or  fiurow.  This  variety  of  gunshot-wound*  is  one  of  the 
slightest,  unless,  as  may  happen  in  the  head,  the  bone  is  grazed  by 
the  bullet,  and  portions  of  lead  remain  in  the  skull. 

The  third  case  i^  where  the  bullet  enters  the  skin  without  escap- 
ing again ;  the  bullet  enters  and  generally  remains  in  the  soft  parts ; 
it  makes  a  tubular  wound.  Various  other  foreign  bodies  may  be  car- 
ried into  these  woimds,  such  as  portions  of  uniform,  doth,  leather, 
buttons,  etc. ;  a  bone  may  also  be  splintered,  and  the  splinters  driven 
into  the  wound  and  tear  it.  After  perforating  the  skin  and  soft 
parts,  the  bullet  might  rebound  from  a  bone  and  fall  out  of  the  same 
opening,  so  that  you  would  not  find  it  in  the  wound,  in  spite  of  there 
being  only  one  opening.  The  wound  that  the  bullet  makes  on  entering 
the  body  is  usually  round,  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  ball ;  its 
edges  are  contused,  occasionally  bluish-black,  and  somewhat  inverted 
These  characteristics  hold  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  are  not  ab- 
solute. 

The  fourth  and  last  case  is  where  the  bullet  enters  at  one  point  and 
escapes  at  another.  If  the  course  of  the  wound  is  entirely  through 
the  soft  parts,  and  the  bullet  has  carried  in  no  foreign  body,  the  point 
of  exit  is  usually  smaller  than  the  entrance,  and  is  more  like  a  tear. 
If  the  bullet  has  struck  a  bone  and  driven  bone-splinters  or  other  for- 
eign body  before  it,  the  point  of  exit  is  occasionally  much  larger  than 
the  entrance ;  there  may  also  be  two  or  more  points  of  exit  from 
bursting  of  the  bullet  into  several  pieces  or  frt>m  several  splinters  of 
bone.  Lastly,  splinters  of  bone  may  make  openings  of  exit  like  those 
from  a  bullet,  while  the  latter,  or  part  of  it,  remains  in  the  wound. 
Too  much  value  has  been  attached  to  the  distinction  of  the  openings 
of  entrance  and  exit ;  this  is  only  important  in  forensic  cases,  where 
it  may  be  desirable  to  know  from  which  side  the  bullet  came,  as  this 
may  give  a  clew  to  the  author  of  the  injury.  The  course  of  the  bullet 
through  the  deep  parts  is  occasionally  veiy  peculiar ;  its  coiuse  is  some- 
times deviated  by  bones  or  tense  tendons  and  fasciae,  so  that  we 
should  be  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  union  of  the  points 
of  entrance  and  exit  by  a  straight  line  always  represented  the  course 
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of  the  bullet.  In  this  respect,  the  encircling  of  the  skull  and  thorax 
is  most  peculiar :  for  instance,  a  bullet  strikes  the  sternum  obliquely, 
but  without  su£Bcient  force  to  perforate  this  bone;  the  bullet  may. 
run  along  a  rib  under  the  skin  to  the  side  of  the  thorax,  or  even  to 
the  spinal  column,  before  escaping  again ;  £rom  the  position  of  the 
points  of  entry  and  exit^  we  might  suppose  the  bullet  had  passed 
directly  through  the  chest,  and  be  greatly  astonished  when  awh 
patients  come,  without  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  to  have  their  wound 
dressed. 

The  complication  of  gunshot-wounds  with  bums  by  powder,  such 
as  results  from  shooting  at  close  quarters,  rarely  occurs  in  war.  It  is 
not  rare  in  cases  of  accidents  from  careless  handling  or  bursting  of 
fiie-arms,  or  from  blasting,  and  may  cause  the  greatest  variety  of 
bum.  The  burnt  particles  of  powder  often  enter  the  sldn  and  heal 
there,  giving  it  a  bluish-black  appearance  for  the  rest  of  life.  More 
of  this  in  the  chapter  on  bums. 

In  gunshot  injuries,  there  is  said  to  be  scarcely  any  pain ;  the  rapidity 
of  the  injury  is  such  that  the  patient  only  feels  a  blow  on  the  side 
from  which  the  bullet  comes,  and  does  not  for  some  time  peroeiye  the 
bleeding  wound  and  actual  pain.  There  are  numerous  examples 
where  combatants  have  received  a  shot,  especially  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, without  knowing  it  tiU  told  by  some  one,  or  having  their 
attention  attracted  by  the  flow  of  blood. 

In  gunshot,  as  in  contused  wounds,  the  bleeding  is  usually  less 
^han  in  incised  and  punctured  wounds ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  arteries  which  have  been  shot  through  do  not 
bleed.  On  the  contrary,  many  soldiers  never  leave  the  battle-field, 
having  died  from  rapid  hsBmorrhage  from  large  arteries.  When  one 
has  seen  a  fully-divided  carotid,  subclavian,  or  femoral  artery  bleed, 
he  will  know  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  loss  of  blood  will  be  so 
great  that  the  .only  hope  of  safety  lies  in  immediate  aid ;  so  that  a 
haemorrhage  of  two  minutes'  duration  from  one  of  these  arteries  is 
certainly  fsEttal.  But  arteries,  even  as  large  as  the  radial,  often  bleed 
but  littie.  The  first  surgeons  who  gave  us  descriptions  of  gunshot- 
wounds  called  attention  to  this  point. 

Before  passing  to  the  treatment  of  gunshotrwounds,  I  would 
briefly  picture  to  you  the  transportation  of  and  first  aid  offered  to  the 
wounded  in  battle.  For  the  first  aid  there  are  usually  established 
certain  temporary  places  for  dressing  the  wounded,  in  some  sheltered 
place  dose  behind  the  line  of  battle,  usually  in  rear  of  the  batteries ; 
these  are  designated  by  white  flags.  The  wounded  are  first  brought 
to  this  spot|  either  by  soldiers  or  by  a  trained  ambulance  corps.  Of 
course,  those  wounded  slightly  or  in  the  upper  extremities  walk  to  the 
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spot.  The  ambulance  ooips  has  proved  so  efficient  in  late  wars  that 
it  will  certainly  be  more  trusted  to  in  future.  It  is  composed  of 
nurses  trained  to  bring  the  wounded  from  the  field,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, to  give  them  temporary  aid,  as  in  arresting  bleeding  from  arte- 
ries and  wounds,  etc«  They  have  been  trained  to  carry  a  patient 
between  two  of  them,  either  without  other  support^  or  on  an  impro- 
vised litter.  For  this  latter  purpose  they  usually  carry  a  lance  and  a 
piece  of  cloth  longer  and  broader  than  the  body.  The  lances  are 
passed  through  hems  along  the  sides  of  the  doth,  and  a  barrow  is 
thus  made ;  bayonets  or  swords  may  be  used  as  provisional  splints  for 
supporting  a  limb  that  has  been  badly  shot.  The  wounded  are  thus 
brought  to  the  dressing-place,  and  the  first  dressings  are  applied ; 
these  remain  on  till  the  patient  reaches  the  nearest  field-hospital  At 
the  same  time  hsdmorrhage  must  be  securely  arrested,  and  injured 
limbs  so  arranged  that  transportation  may  do  no  harm ;  bullets,  for- 
eign bodies,  and  loose  splinters  of  bone  near  the  surface,  should  be 
removed,  if  it  can  be  done  quickly  and  readily.  Limbs  that  have 
been  entirely  crushed  by  large  shot  should  be  at  once  amputated,  if  a 
dressing  cannot  be  so  applied  as  to  render  transportation  possible. 
The  chief  object  of  this  dressing-place  is  to  render  the  wounded 
transportable ;  hence  it  is  not  proper  to  do  many  or  tedious  operations 
there.  From  the  great  pressure  of  the  constantly-increasing  throng 
from  the  front,  only  the  most  important  cases  can  be  attended  to  here, 
and  Pirogoff  is  right^  though  it  seems  cruel,  when  he  says  the  su^ 
geons  should  not  exhaust  their  strength  on  the  mortally  wounded  and 
the  dying.  But,  if  possible,  every  patient,  when  carried  to  the 
field-hospital,  should  receive  a  short  written  account  of  what  was 
found  at  the  first  examination ;  a  card,  containing  a  few  words,  thrust 
into  one  of  his  pockets  is  enough.  The  chief  point  is  to  tell  whethei 
the  ball  has  been  e;xtracted,  whether  a  wound  of  the  breast  or  abdo- 
men is  perforating,  etc.,  which  will  save  time  to  the  surgeon  at  the 
hospital  and  pain  to  the  patient.  Part  of  the  ambulance  corps  has 
the  further  duty  of  placing  the  wounded  properly  in  wagons  for  fur- 
ther transportation,  under  direction  of  the  surgeon.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  special  ambulances,  constructed  most  variously,  which  take 
some  patients  lying  down,  others  sitting  up.  There  are  rarely  enou^ 
of  these,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  common  wagons,  covered 
with  hay,  straw,  etc.  These  wagons  convey  the  wounded  to  the  next 
field-hospital,  which  is  established  in  a  neighboring  city  or  town ; 
for  it  the  largest  attainable  rooms  should  be  taken.  School-houses, 
churches,  or  bams,  may  be  seized,  although  the  latter  are  the  best 
In  these  places  beds  are  prepared  with  straw,  a  few  n:iattresses,  and 
bedclothes.     Surgeons  and  nurses  await  anxiously  the  arrival  of  the 
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first  load  of  patients,  having  been  already  notified  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle  by  tibe  liimider  of  the  artillery.  Here  begins  the 
accurate  examination  of  palients,  who  were  only  temporarily  dressed 
on  the  field,  and  here  operating  goes  on  most  actively.  Amputations, 
resections,  extractions  of  bullets,  etc.,  are  done  by  wholesale,  and  the 
surgeon  who  has  been  anxious  for  his  first  operation  on  a  living 
patient  may  operate  till  he  stops  fix>m  exhaustion*  This  continues 
till  fax  into  the  night;  the  fight  lasts  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  is 
near  morning  before  the  last  loads  of  wounded  come  in.  With  bad 
lights,  on  a  temporary  operating*table,  and  often  with  unskilful  nurses 
for  assistants,  the  surgeon  must  at  once  examine  every  patient,  down 
to  the  last,  and  then  operate  and  dress  his  wounds.  In  the  field-hos- 
pitals the  wounded  have  a  period  of  rest,  and,  if  possible,  those  who 
have  been  operated  on  or  are  seriously  hurt  should  not  be  moved  to 
another  hospital  till  healthy  suppuration  begins  and  healing  has  at 
least  commenced.  This  cannot  always  be  done.  Occasionally  the 
place  where  the  field-hospital  has  been  established  must  be  vacated. 
If  one  belongs  to  the  vanquished  party,  and  the  enemy  takes  the  place 
where  the  field-hospital  was  established,  the  surgeons  are  usually  taken 
prisoners  with  their  wounded;  for,  even  when  the  enemy  is  most 
humane,  after  a  great  battle  there  is  often  such  a  demand  for  surgeons 
that  those  of  the  enemy  cannot  take  the  proper  care  of  wounded 
prisoners.  A  few  years  since,  in  Geneva,  a  convention  of  European 
powers  determined  that  surgeons  and  sanitary  supplies  should  be  con 
sidered  neutral.  Although  there  are  some  practical  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  this  principle,  it  has  done  great  good  in  the  wars  of  late 
years,  and  is  capable  of  still  further  development.  At  all  events,  the 
idea  of  considering  a  wounded  enemy  as  an  enemy  no  longer,  but  as 
a  patient,  is  to  be  prized  as  a  beautiful  evidence  of  advancing  hu- 
manity. 

When  the  wounded  have  all  been  brought  under  cover,  bedded, 
and  the  necessary  operations  done,  and  the  diet,  etc.,  has  been  at- 
tended to,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  proper  disposition. 
Permanent  collection  of  many  wounded  men  in  one  place  is  injurious, 
and,  when  the  seat  of  war  is  a  poor  country,  with  few  railroad  con- 
nections, the  care  of  the  wounded  is  particularly  difficult.  Hence, 
they  should  be  sent  off  as  soon  as  possible.  This  may  be  done,  even 
with  the  severely  wounded,  when  there  is  a  railroad  handy ;  when  the 
transportation  is  less  convenient,  the  more  slightly  wounded  at  least 
can  be  removed.  This  system  of  scattering,  which  of  late  has  been 
conducted  with  excellent  results,  requires  great  circumspection  and 
trouble  from  the  superior  medical  and  military  authorities,  but  it  has 
proved  advantageous.    If  houses  (barracks),  or,  in  summer,  tents,  can 
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be  erected  for  those  remaining — ^tbe  severely  wounded — ^that  will  be 
best.  If  this  be  not  practicable,  thej  may  be  distributed  in  private 
bouses ;  it  has  proved  unadvisable  to  leave  the  wounded  in  school- 
houses  and  churche& 

The  war  in  North  America,  as  well  as  that  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  1866,  showed  that  there  were  still  improvements  to  be 
made  in  military  sanitary  arrangements.  A  faBictor  has  been  added 
that  never  before  came  as  an  aid,  namely,  extensive  assistance  from 
societies,  Sisters  of  Charity,  civil  surgeons,  and  many  other  persons 
who,  either  personally  or  by  money  and  stores,  aided  in  the  care  of 
the  wounded.  When  this  private  aid  is  properly  organized,  under 
proper  management  of  the  military  officers,  it  may  be  very  useful. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  gunshot-wounds,  views  have  greatly 
changed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  were  regarded.  The  oldest  surgeons  whose  opinions  we  have^ 
considered  them  as  poisoned,  and  thought,  consequently,  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  the  hot  iron  or  boilmg  oiL  The  first  to  op- 
pose this  view  successfully  was  Ambrose  Pari^  whom  you  ahready 
know  to  have  introduced  the  ligature  for  arteries.  He  relates  that  in 
the  campaign  in  Piedmont  (1536)  he  ran  short  of  oil  for  burning  the 
wounds,  and  he  expected  the  death  of  all  the  patients  who  could  not 
be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  the  tuna  But  this  did  not  hap> 
pen ;  on  the  contrary,  they  did  better  than  the  chosen  few  on  whom 
be  used  the  remains  of  his  oil.  Thus  a  lucky  accident  tolerably  soon 
freed  medicine  of  this  superstition.  Later  it  was  very  correctly  ob- 
served that  the  great  difficulty  in  healing  gunshot-wounds  was  due  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  canal,  and  attempts  were  made  to  obviate  this 
by  plugging  the  wound  with  charpie  or  gentian-root.  But  sensible 
surgeons  soon  saw  that  this  still  more  impeded  the  escape  of  pus 
from  the  deeper  parts,  and  the  correct  view  commenced  to  make 
some  headway,  that  a  gunshot-wound  was  a  tubular  contused  womid. 
They  sought  to  improve  this  in  a  peculiar  way,  by  laying  down  the 
rule  that  every  superficial  gunshotrwound  should  be  laid  open,  the 
opening  of  a  canal  leading  into  the  deeper  parts  was  to  be  enlarged 
by  one  or  more  incisions ;  various  methods  were  proposed  for  chan- 
ging the  contused  wound  into  a  simple  incised  wound  by  these  in- 
cisions, while,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  was  done  was  to  add  an 
incised  wound  to  the  gunshot-wound.  The  case  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent when  the  rule  was  given  to  cut  out  the  whole  course  of  the 
canal,  and  dose  the  resulting  canal  by  sutures  and  compresses,  so  as 
to  obtain  healing  by  first  intention ;  this  proceeding  cannot  often  be 
applied,  and  obtained  little  reputation.  Of  late,  since  the  treatment 
of  all  wounds  is  so  much  simplified,  the  same  thing  has  happened  to 
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gunshot-wounds  which  are  treated  on  the  same  general  principles  as 
contused  wounds.  In  these,  as  iti  other  wounds,  the  first  thing  is  to 
arrest  any  arterial  haemorrhage.  This  is  to  be  done  according  to  the 
rules  already  given,  the  bleeding  artery 
being  tied  either  in  the  wound  itself,  or 
the  corresponding  arterial  trunk  being 
ligated  in  its  continuity ;  to  accomplish 
the  former,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  opening  of  entrance  or  exit, 
otherwise  we  should  not  find  the  bleed- 
ing artery.  If  there  be  no  haemorrhage, 
we  should  examine  the  wound,  especially 
any  blind  canal,  for  foreign  bodies,  par- 
ticularly for  the  bullet.  This  may  be 
done  most  certainly  with  the  finger; 
should  it  not  be  long  enough,  or  should 
the  canal  be  too  narrow,  we  may  best 
use  a  silver  female  catheter,  with  which 
we  may  feel  more  certainly  and  safely 
than  with  a  probe ;  if  we  feel  the  bullet, 
we  try  to  remove  it  the  shortest  way, 
that  is,  either  draw  it  out  at  the  point 
of  entrance,  or,  if  it  lies  in  a  blind  canal, 
close  under  the  skin,  we  make  an  inci- 
sion through  the  skin  and  extract  it 
through  this,  thereby  changing  the  blind 
canal  into  a  complete  one.  The  extrao- 
tion  of  bullets  through  the  opening  of 
entrance  may  be  made  by  aid  of  spoon 
or  forceps-shaped  instruments.  Bullet- 
forceps  with  long,  thin  blades  are  often 
difficult  to  use,  because  they  cannot  be 
sufficiently  opened  in  the  narrow  canal 
to  seize  the  bullet,  hence  many  military 
surgeons  prefer  the  spoon-shaped  instru- 
ment.    Such  a  bullet  scoop  has  lately 

been  suggested  by  B.  v.  Zangenheek,  Bnii.t.ft»«p^  m«i.  br  o«..  Tiem«.n 
and    seems  very  practical ;    in  it  the  *  Co^  of  New  York,  with  Bhaip 

*^  points  for  seiziDg  leaden  bullets. 

spoon  is  movable  so  as  to  pass  behind 

the  bullet,  and  push  it  forward.  Still  better,  it  seems  to  me,  Ls  a 
recently-invented  American  forceps,  whose  peculiarity  is  that  they 
can  be  opened  even  in  a  narrow  canal,  and  they  seize  very  securely. 
If  the  bullet  be  lodged  in  a  bone,  we  may  bore  a  long  gimlet  into  it. 
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and  try  to  extract  it  in  that  way.  If  we  do  not  suooeed  in  removing 
the  bullet  or  other  foreign  body  by  the  opening  of  entrance,  we  proceed 
to  enlarge  it  to  gain  more  room  so  as  to  apply  the  instruments  better. 
The  experience  that  bullets  may  often  remain  in  the  body  without  in- 
jury should  warn  us  against  any  violent  operation  that  aims  only  at 
their  extraction.  Hence,  hasmorrhage  and  difficult  extraction  of  for- 
eign bodies  are  the  chief  indications  for  primary  dilatation  of  gunshot- 
wounds.  Later,  other  indications  may  arise  to  necessitate  it ;  but,  in 
the  gunsholrwound,  such  enlargement  is  not  necessary  for  a  cure.  This 
takes  place  by  the  throwing  off  of  a  small  ring«haped  eschar,  and  the 
detachment  of  gangrenous  shreds  from  the  track  of  the  wound,  till 
healthy  granulation  and  suppuration  begin,  and  the  canal  gradually 
closes  £rom  within  outward.  In  most  cases  the  opening  of  exit 
cicatrizes  before  the  entrance.  Certain  obstacles  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  this  normal  course ;  there  may  be  deep  progressiye  inflamma- 
tions, rendering  necessary  new  incisions  and  the  employment  of  ice, 
as  in  other  deep  contused  wounds. 

The  first  dressing  of  a  gunsholrwoimd  in  the  field  is  usually  a 
moist  compress,  covered  with  a  bit  of  oiled  muslin  or  parchment- 
paper,  held  in  place  by  a  bandage  or  doth.  Frequently  nothing 
further  is  required  than  simply  keeping  the  wound  moist  and  covered 
with  charpie,  lotions  of  lead-water,  chlorine-water,  eta  As  yet  there 
are  no  fiill  observations  of  the  treatment  of  gundiot-wounds  without 
dressings.  They  occasionally,  though  rarely,  heal  by  first  intention ; 
as  a  rule,  they  suppurate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  deep  inflammation  is  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  bits  of  dothing,  leather,  eta  The  presence  of  the  bullet,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  is  fSetr  less  dangerous,  for  the  dcatricial  tissue  may 
grow  around  and  entirely  encapsulate  the  lead,  while  the  wound 
closes  over  it;  the  patient  keeps  the  bullet  in  him«  But  these  bullets 
do  not  always  remain  in  the  same  spot;  they  partly  sink,  from  their 
weight,  partly  ai^  displaced,  by  muscular  action,  so  that  after  years 
they  are  found  at  different  (generally  lower)  points :  for  instance,  a 
bullet  may  enter  the  thigh,  and  subsequently,  after  being  almost  for- 
gotten, may  be  felt  under  the  skin  of  the  calf  or  heel,  and  may  thence 
be  readily  extracted.  I  have  told  you  the  same  thing  about  needles. 
But  non-metallic  bodies  seem  never  able  to  remain  thus  without 
injury  in  the  human  body,  and  hence  should  always  be  extracted 
when  discovered  in  a  wound. 

In  gunshot-wounds  the  fever  generally  depends  on  their  size  and 
extent,  as  well  as  on  the  accidental  suppuration.  In  the  excellently- 
directed  hospital  of  the  Bavarian  chief  staff-surgeon  JBeck^  which  I 
visited  at  Tauberbischofsheim  (1866),  the  thermometer  was  used  for 
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determining  the  amount  of  fever ;  the  results  as  ta  fever  generallj 
oonespond  with  those  in  other  injuries. 

[Demarqitaf/  (quoted  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Qazette,  Septem- 
ber, 1871)  says  that  in  all  cases  observed,  where  the  temperature  fell 
below  95°  Fahr.,  the  patients  died] 

The  special  rules  to  be  observed  in  perforating  wounds  of  the 
skull,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  given  in  special  surgery ;  let  us  here 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  fractures  resulting  from  gunshot-wounds. 
We  have  already  stated  that  simple  subcutaneous  fractures  occur  from 
spent  or  obliquely-falling  bullets ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  fractures  are 
accompanied  by  wounds  of  the  soft  parts.  The  soft,  spongy  bones 
and  the  epiphyses  may  be  simply  perforated  by  bullets  without  any 
splintering.  This  injury  is  comparatively  favorable ;  if  the  adjacent 
joint  be  not  opened,  the  bullet  may  remain  in  the  bone,  and,  if  it 
cannot  be  extracted,  may  heal  there ;  the  track  of  the  wound  in  the 
bone  suppurates,  fills  with  granulations,  which  at  least  partly  ossify, 
so  that  the  firmness  of  the  bone  is  not  impaired*    If  the  bullet  strikes 

Fia.  eo. 


Fenmr  of  a  French  soldier,  broken  Tibia  of  a  German  soldier  stmck 

1^  a  Medle-gnp  bullet.  by  a  chaasepot-proJectUe. 
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the  diaphysis  of  a  long  bone,  it  generally  spliutera  it,  and  does  so 
much  more  extensively  than  any  other  cause.  The  numbers  of  sharp 
splinters,  and  the  extent  of  the  splintering  in  proportion  to  the  diame- 
ter  of  the  projectile,  is  the  most  noticeable  feature  that  we  observe 
when  first  seeing  a  large  number  of  gunshot-woimds. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  and  verj  important  to  examine  every  gun- 
shot-wound of  the  extremities  with  the  finger  quite  early,  and  to 
remove  fragments  that  are  loose  or  slightly  attached  to  the  soft  parts; 
it  may  be  advisable  now  and  then  to  cut  or  saw  off  pointed  fng- 
ments  where  it  can  be  done  without  much  new  injury  or  extensive 
incisions  through  the  soft  parts.  But  I  would  not  recommend  these 
resections  in  the  continuity  as  a  usual  or  necessary  operation,  for  ex- 
perience shows  that  many  such  cases  go  on  favorably  without  opera- 
tions. 

If  the  injury  has  caused  a  complicated  fracture  in  a  joint,  we  can- 
not hope  for  much  fiom  an  expectant  treatment,  according  to  present 
experience,  which  is  based  on  statistics ;  the  question  rather  seems  to 
be,  whether  primary  resection  or  amputation  is  preferable ;  this  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  that  secondary  haemorrhages  are  par* 
ticularly  frequent  in  gunshot  as  in  other  contused  woimds. 

I  consider  the  treatment  of  gunshot-frtu^tures,  by  fenestrated  plan- 
ter-bandages, as  the  only  proper  method  (excepting  perhaps  those  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  or  thigh) ;  the  only  thing  against  it  is,  that 
surgeons  who  have  not  already  treated  open  fractures  with  plaster- 
dressings,  and  are  not  adepts  in  the  application,  should  not  make  their 
first  experiments  on  gunshot-fractures,  but  should  only  apply  dressings 
with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Secondary  suppurative  inflammations  occur  in  gunshot-wounds 
even  more  frequently  than  in  other  contused  wounds;  the  same 
causes  that  we  have  already  learned  for  these  dangerous  aooidents, 
unfortunately  often  act  in  gunshot-wounds  alsa 

We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  these  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  gunshot-wounds,  glad  as  I  should  be  to  continue  the  subject.  Those 
who  feel  special  interest  in  the  subject,  I  refer  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  and  to  a  little  book  of  my  own,  *^  Historical  Studies  on 
the  Ck>nsideration  and  Treatment  of  Gunshot-WoundS|''  in  which  yoo 
will  find  the  old  literature  brought  together. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
BUJRNS  AND   FROST-BITES. 


LECTURE    XX. 

Gnda,  Extent,  Treatment— Smutroke.—StrolBB  of  Lightnmg.— 2.  Froet- 
bltee:  Gntde.— Qenenl  Freesing,  Treatment—Clulblams. 

Ths  symptomfl  due  to  bums  and  frost-bites  are  quite  similar,  but 
aie  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  regarded  separately ;  we  shall  first  treat  of 

BUBN8. 
These  are  caused  by  the  flames,  when,  for  instance,  the  clothes  bum, 
but  more  frequently  by  hot  fluids,  as  when  children  pull  vessels  of  hot 
water,  coffee,  soup,  eta,  off  a  table  on  to  themselves.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, in  factories,  bums  frt>m  hot  metals,  such  as  molten  lead,  iron, 
eta,  are  not  rare,  and  in  every-day  life  slighter  bums  from  matches, 
sealing-wax,  eta,  often  occur,  as  you  have  all  doubtless  seen.  Besides 
the  above,  concentrated  adds  and  caustic  alkalies  not  unfrequently 
cause  boms  of  various  degrees,  analogous  to  those  from  hot  bodies. 

In  bums  the  intensily  and  extent  of  the  injury  are  to  be  regarded ; 
we  shall  hereafter  study  the  latter.  The  intensUt/  of  the  bum  de- 
pends essentially  on  the  grade  of  the  heat  and  the  duration  of  its 
action ;  according  to  the  result  of  this  action,  bums  have  been  divided 
into  three  grades.  These  pass  into  one  another,  but  from  the  acccom- 
panying  symptoms  may  be  distingmshed  without  difficulty ;  the  only  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  render  explanation  easier.     We  assume  three  grades. 

JFint  degree  (hyper»mi^) :  The  skin  is  much  reddened,  very  painful, 
and  slightly  swollen.  These  symptoms  are  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries,  and  slight  exudation  of  serum  in  the  tissue  of  the  cutis. 
There  is  a  mild  grade  of  inflammation,  in  which  there  is  an  increase 
of  cells  in  the  rete  Malpighii  alone,  which  is  followed,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  by  detachment  of  the  epidermis.  Redness  and  pain  occasion- 
18 
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ally  last  a  few  hours,  in  other  cases  several  days.  But  it  is  not  neoes- 
sary,  and  not  at  all  praotical,  to  make  seyeral  grades  on  this  account. 
r"  Second  degree  (formation  of  vesicles) :  Besides  the  symptoms  of 
the  first  degree,  vesicles  arise  on  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  before  burst- 
ing these  contain  serumy  clear  or  mixed  with  a  little  blood.  These 
vesicles  form  immediately,  or  in  a  few  hours  after  the  reception  of  the 
bum,  and  may  vary  greatly  in  size.  Anatomically  we  find  that  in 
most  of  these  cases  the  homy  layer  is  detached  from  the  mucous  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  so  that  the  fluid  rapidly  escaping  from  the  capilla- 
ries lies  between  these  two  layers,  just  as  results  frt>m  the  action  of  a 
blister.  The  vesicles  rupture  or  are  punctured ;  from  the  remaining 
rete  Malpighii  a  new  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  forma  quickly,  and 
in  six  or  eight  days  the  skin  is  the  same  as  before.  It  may  also  hap- 
pen that  after  removal  of  the  vesicle  the  denuded  portion  of  skin  is 
excessively  painful,  and  for  several  days,  or  even  a  fortnight,  there  may 
be  superficial  suppuration ;  the  pus  finally  dries  to  a  scab,  under  whidi 
the  new  epidermis  forms.  You  may  induce  this  state  also  artificially 
by  leaving  a  blister  for  a  long  time  on  one  spot.  Here  also  it  is  un- 
necessary to  make  new  grades  of  these  variations,  for  they  only  de- 
pend on  a  little  greater  or  less  destruction  of  the  rete  Malpighii, 
while  the  greater  or  less  pain  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  denuda- 
tion of  the  nerves  in  the  papilla  of  the  skin. 

Third  degree  (formation  of  eschars) :  By  this  term  we  may  design 
nate  all  those  cases  where  there  is  formation  of  eschars,  i  e.,  where 
portions  of  the  skin,  and  even  of  the  deeper  soft  parts,  are  destroyed 
by  the  bum.  Of  course,  the  varieties  may  be  very  great,  as  in  one 
case  there  may  be  only  burning  and  charring  of  the  epidermis  and 
papillae,  in  another  death  of  a  portion  of  the  cutis,  in  a  third  charriDg 
of  the  skin  or  of  an  entire  Hmb.  In  all  cases  where  the  papillary  layer, 
with  the  rete  Malpighii,  is  destroyed,  there  will  be  more  or  less  sup- 
puration, by  which  the  mortified  portion  will  be  detached,  which  of 
course  will  leave  a  granulating  woimd,  that  will  follow  the  ordinary 
course  in  healing.  If  only  the  epidermis  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  pa- 
pillsB  be  charred,  there  is  only  slight  suppuration,  with  rapid  replace- 
ment of  the  epidermic  layer  from  the  remains  of  the  rete  Malpighii. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  may  understand  how  from  four  to 
seven  or  more  degrees  might  be  formed;  but,  to  make  the  subject  com- 
prehensible, the  three  degrees  of  redness,  vesicles,  and  eschars,  are 
enough,  in  extensive  bums  we  often  find  these  different  degrees 
combined,  and,  when  the  injured  part  is  covered  with  charred  epider- 
mis and  dirt,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  at  any  point. 
If  there  be  suppuration,  it  may  be  either  superficial  or  deep ;  occasion- 
ally it  appears  as  if  islands  of  young  cicatricial  tissue  formed  in  the 
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midst  of  a  granuIatiDg  wound,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  fiilse  idea 
that  the  latter  oould  cicatrize  not  on!  j  from  the  edges  but  from  dififer- 
ent  points  in  the  midst  of  the  wound  But  such  cicatricial  islands 
never  form  where  there  is  total  absence  of  the  papillary  bodies  of  the 
skin,  but  only  from  some  remnants  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  as  may  hap- 
pen in  bums  and  certain  ulcerations  to  be  hereafter  mentioned.    , 

The  prognosis  for  the  function  of  burnt  parts  may  be  inferred  frt>m 
what  has  been  said.  We  should,  however,  add  that  after  extensive  loss 
of  the  skin,  as  occurs  especially  from  bums  of  the  neck  and  upper  ex- 
tremities by  hot  liquids,  there  is  very  considerable  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion, by  which,  for  instance,  the  head  may  be  completely  draWn  to  one 
side  of  the  neck,  or  anteriorly  to  the  sternum,  or  the  arm  €xed  in  a 
flexed  position  by  a  cicatrix  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow..  In  the  course 
of  time  these  cicatrices  become  more  distensible  and  pliable,  but  rarely 
to  such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  remove  the  disturbance  of  function 
and  the  disfigurement,  so  that  in  many  cases  plastic  operations  are 
necessary  to  improve  these  conditions.  It  was  formerly  asserted  that 
the  cicatrices  after  bums  contracted  more  strongly  than  any  other 
cicatrices.  But  this  is  only  apparently  so,  for  scarcely  any  other  in- 
jury ever  causes  the  loss  of  such  large  portions  of  skin ;  we  may 
readily  perceive  that,  when  this  does  occur  (as  in  plastic  operations 
and  after  extensive  destraction  of  the  skin  by  ulcerations),  the  con- 
traction of  the  cicatrix  is  just  as  great. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  different  degrees  of  bums,  their  extent  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  regards  their  danger  to  life.  It  is  gen- 
erally said  that,  if  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  body  be  bumed 
only  in  the  first  degree,  death  soon  occurs,  in  a  manner  that  has  as 
yet  received  no  physiological  explanation.  Persons  thus  injured  fsJl 
into  a  state  of  collapse,  with  small  pulse,  abnormally  low  temperature, 
and  dyspnoea,  and  die  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  In  other  cases  life 
lasts  somewhat  longer ;  death  occasionally  results  from  severe  diar- 
rhoea, with  the  formation  of  ulcers  in  the  duodenum,  near  the  pyloms, 
a  complication  which  also  sometimes  comes  in  septicaemia.  The  rapid 
occurrence  of  death  from  extensive  bums  has  received  various  ex- 
planations :  first,  it  was  asserted  that  simultaneous  irritation  of  almost 
all  the  peripheral  nerve-terminations  in  the  skin  was  too  great  an  irri- 
tant for  the  central  nervous  system,  and  hence  caused  paralysis ;  then 
that  the  cutaneous  perspiration  was  arrested,  and  death  was  to  be  ex- 
plained here,  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  whose  whole  body  has  been 
ooTered  with  an  air-tight  layer  of  oil-paint,  caoutchouc,  or  pitch.  In 
the  latter  hypothesis  it  is  assumed  that  the  excretion  by  the  skin  of 
certain  substances,  especially  of  ammonia,  is  interfered  with  by  the 
impermeable  coating  (as  by  the  burning  of  the  skin),  and  that  a  fatal 
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blood-poisoning  is  thus  induced.  Lastly,  the  symptoms  might  be  the 
result  of  an  intense  phlogistic  or  septic  (where  there  is  formation  of 
eschars)  intoxication.  Should  the  bum  not  prore  &tal  fix>m  its  extent 
alone,  the  great  loss  of  skin  and  consequent  suppuration  may  prove 
dangerous,  especially  for  children  and  old  persons ;  in  the  same  way 
the  amputations  necessary  firom  complete  ohaning  of  single  extremi* 
ties  involve  certain  dangers,  which  are  the  more  serious  as  they  affect 
persons  already  greatly  depressed  by  the  bum. 

In  the  treatment  of  bums  in  the  first  and  second  degrees,  more 
depends  on  alleviating  the  pain  than  on  any  eneigetic  treatment ;  for 
we  cannot  hasten  the  return  of  the  skin  to  its  natural  state,  but  must 
leave  the  course  of  healing  entirely  to  Nature.  If  there  are  any  vesi- 
cles, it  is  not  advisable  to  remove  the  loosened  epidermis,  but  to  open 
the  veside  by  a  couple  of  needle^punctures,  and  carefully  press  out  the 
serum,  to  relieve  the  tense  feeling.  It  would  be  most  natural  to  cool 
the  bumt  part,  by  applying  cold  compresses,  or  holding  it  in  cold 
water.  But  this  is  not  usually  very  popular  with  patients,  as  the  cold 
should  be  considerable  and  continued,  to  relieve  the  pain  very  much. 
The  cold-water  compresses  warm  too  quickly,  and  immersion  in  oold 
water  is  only  applicable  to  the  extremities,  hence  cold  is  compara- 
tively little  used  in  bums.  Numerous  remedies  are  used  in  bums, 
whose  only  effect  is  to  perfectly  cover  the  inflamed  skin.  Smearing 
the  surface  with  oil  and  applying  wadding  is  a  very  common  and  pop- 
ular treatment.  Mashed  potatoes,  starch,  and  collodion,  are  also  much 
used  as  protective  coverings  for  the  bumed  skin.  The  two  former  may 
be  regarded  as  popular  remedies ;  for  extensive  bums  I  cannot  praise 
collodion  very  much ;  the  collodion  covering  cracks  readily,  and  in  the 
cracks  the  skin  becomes  sore  and  very  sensitive.  Some  sui^eons  use 
peculiar  salves  and  liniments  instead  of  oil ;  such  as  a  liniment  of 
equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  linseed-oil,  salve  of  equal  parts  of  butter 
and  wax,  lard,  rind  of  bacon,  etc.  Another  plan  of  treatment  is  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water; 'this 
is  to  be  painted  over  the  bumt  part,  and  compresses  wet  with  the 
same  to  be  kept  constantly  applied.  At  first  the  pain  firom  the  cau- 
terization of  the  parts  denuded  of  epidermis  is  occasionally  very  great, 
but  a  thin  blackish-brown  crust  soon  forms,  and  the  pain  then  ceases 
entirely.  I  particularly  recommend  to  you  this  plan  of  treatment 
when  all  three  degrees  of  bums  are  combined. 

In  bums  of  the  third  degree,  if  there  is  only  mortification  of  the 
cutis  (when  this  is  not  charred,  but  bumed  by  boiling  water,  it  gen- 
erally becomes  perfectly  white),  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
above  given.  Should  it  subsequently  be  desirable  to  hasten  the  de 
tachment  of  the  eschar,  cataplasms  may  be  employed  to  stimulate 
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suppuration ;  in  most  cases,  however,  this  will  be  unnecessaiy,  and 
the  treatment  by  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  continued  till  the  eschar  is 
completely  detached.  If  large  granulating  surfaces  remain,  especially 
on  parts  of  the  suAoe  that  are  moved  much,  and  where  the  neigh- 
boring skin  is  not  very  movable,  it  may  take  a  long  time,  often  months, 
for  them  to  heaL  Very  luxuriant  granulations  form,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  cicatrize  is  idways  very  slight  Of  the  remedies  already 
given  for  promoting  the  healing  of  such  wounds,  I  particularly  recom- 
mend to  you  the  compression  of  the  wound  by  strips  <^  adhesive 
plaster,  Which  are  of  excellent  service  in  some  of  these  cases.  In  the 
treatment  of  cicatricial  contractions  resulting  £rom  these  bums,  com- 
pression of  the  cicatricial  bands  by  adhesive  plaster  is  one  of  the  most 
important  remedies,  and  you  would  always  do  well  to  try  this  per- 
sistently before  resorting  to  excision  of  the  cicatrix,  or  to  plastic 
operations. 

If^  in  a  bum  of  the  third  degree,  there  has  been  charring  of  a 
limb,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  amputate  at  once ;  not  only  because 
the  detachment  of  a  large  part  of  the  body  is  not  free  from  danger, 
but  also  because  the  stumps  thus  left  are  unfit  for  the  application  of 
an  artificial  limb. 

If  called  to  a  case  where  there  is  a  bum  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
body,  you  must  give  your  whole  attention  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  try  to  prevent  collapse,  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  such 
as  wine,  hot  drinks,  hot  baths,  ether,  ammonia,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
in  most  of  these  cases,  our  eSorts  to  preserve  life  are  in  vain.  ^Sebra 
praises  the  treatment  of  extensive  bums  by  the  continued  warm  bath, 
which,  tmder  proper  circumstances,  may  be  kept  up  for  weeks. 


Persons  with  delicate  skins,  long  exposed  to  the  surCa  raya,  may 
have  slight  degrees  of  bums  of  the  fieuse  and  neck.  This  is  oft^i  ob- 
served in  persons  travelling  on  the  mountains.  When  persons,  espe- 
cially women,  who  do  not  usually  pass  the  day  in  the  sun,  travel  for 
several  bright  days  in  summer,  without  carefully  protecting  the  fiice 
and  neck,  the  skin  becomes  red,  swollen,  and  very  painful ;  after  three 
or  four  days  the  skin  dries  to  brown  crusts,  cracks,  and  peels  off.  In 
other  persons,  with  still  more  irritable  skins,  vesicles  form,  which  sub- 
sequently dry  up,  without,  however,  leaving  any  cicatrices  (eczema 
solare).  Besides  prophylaxis  by  veils,  sun-shades,  etc.,  it  is  well  to 
cover  the  skin  of  such  mountain  travellers  with  cold  cream  or  glyce- 
rine ;  the  same  remedies  may  also  be  used  in  developed  sunburn ;  if 
the  burnt  parts  be  very  painftil,  we  may  apply  cold  compresses. 

Here  we  must  also  speak  of  aunatroke^  or  inaoloHon,    In  our  di* 
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mate,  this  disease  occurs  almost  ezclusivelj  in  young  soldiers,  who 
have  to  make  fatiguing  marches  in  full  uniform  in  very  hot,  bright 
weather.  There  are  severe  headache,  dizziness,  unconsciousness,  and 
sometimes  death  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  Orient,  especially  in  India, 
this  disease  is  not  rare  among  the  English  soldiers ;  some  cases  are 
quite  acute,  ending  with  tetanic  spasms ;  others  begin  with  long  pro- 
dromata,  and  drag  on  with  symptoms  of  severe  headache,  burning 
skin,  continued  fatigue  and  depression,  palpitation  of  the  hearty 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  etc. ;  even  when  this  state  ends  in  recovery, 
relapses  are  common.  Patients  with  sunstroke  are  to  be  treated  like 
those  with  congestion  of  the  brain.  Cold  afiPusions  and  bladders  of 
ice  to  the  head,  rest  in  a  cool  chamber,  purgatives,  leeches  behind  the 
ears,  sinapisms  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are  the  proper  remedies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  English  suigeons,  venesection  is  injuri- 
ous. 

We  also  have  something  to  say  about  the  effect  of  being  struck 
by  lightning.  Probably  all  of  you  have  at  some  time  seen  houses  or 
trees  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning ;  we  usually  see  a  large  rent, 
a  fissure  with  charred  edges.  Men  and  animals  may  also  be  struck 
so  as  to  lose  single  limbs,  but  this  is  not  alwajrs  the  case ;  usually 
the  lightning  travels  along  the  body,  in  at  one  place,  out  at  another; 
the  clothes  are  rent,  or  even  torn  off  and  cast  aside ;  peculiar,  branched, 
zigzag  brownish-red  lines  are  found  on  the  body ;  these  have  been 
regarded  as  representations  of  the  nearest  tree,  or  as  blood  coagulated 
in  the  vessels  and  shining  through ;  both  views  are  incorrect ;  we  do 
not  know  why  the  lightning  runs  this  peculiar  course  on  the  skin.  If 
a  person  be  directly  struck  by  lightning,  he  is  usually  killed  on  the 
spot.  If  the  lightning  strike  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  it  induces 
symptoms  of  commotion  of  the  brain,  paralysis  of  certain  limbs  or  or- 
gans of  special  sense,  and  occasional  extravasations  and  bums.  The 
latter  heal  like  other  burns,  according  to  their  degree  and  extent. 
Paralysis  from  lightning  is  not  usually  of  bad  prognosis ;  the  nervous 
and  muscular  activity  may  return  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

FBOBT-BITES. 

We  may  Divide  frost-bites  into  three  grades  analogous  to  Ihose  of 
bums ;  the  first  of  these  is  diaracterized  by  redness  of  the  skin,  the 
second  by  formation  of  vesicles,  the  third  by  eschars.  The  first  degree 
of  frost-bite  is  quite  well  known ;  we  might  regard  the  so-called  dead- 
ness  of  the  fingers  as  its  mildest  form ;  probably  each  of  you  has  some- 
time  had  this  in  a  cold  bath,  or  in  winter-time.     The  finger  becomes 
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white,  the  skin  wrinkled,  the  sensation  diminished ;  after  a  time  these 
symptoms  pass  o£^  the  skin  becomes  red,  the  finger  swells,  and  there 
is  a  peculiar  itching  and  prickling.  This  increases  the  more,  the  more 
quickly  warmth  follows  the  cold.  The  redness  of  the  skin  of  this 
degree  of  firost-bite  differs  from  that  in  bums,  by  its  more  bluish-violet 
color. 

After  a  tmie,  these  symptoms  subside  and  the  skin  again  becomes 
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nonnaL  Grenerall j  no  remedies  are  used  in  these  slight  oases,  but^ 
very  properly,  patients  are  framed  against  warming  the  parts  too 
rapidlj;  nibbing  with  snow,  then  gradually  elevating  the  tempera^ 
ture,  is  recommended*  The  above  symptoms  are  thus  explained: 
First,  the  oapillaiies  are  strongly  contracted  by  the  cold,  and  are  then 
paralyzed  for  a  time.  I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  tenability  of  this 
hypothesis;  this  explanation  involves  all  the  difficulties  that  we  have 
already  met  in  the  theories  of  inflammation. 

Bedness  following  a  frost-bite  may  sometimes  remain  permanent, 
L  e.,  the  capillaries  remain  dilated.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur 
in  frost-bites  of  the  nose  and  ears,  and  is  usually  incurable.  In  Bep> 
lin,  I  treated  a  young  man  who  had  a  dark-blue  nose,  as  a  result  of 
frost-bite,  and  wished  at  all  hazards  to  be  relieved  of  the  deformity. 
He  persistently  pursued  the  different  modes  of  treatment ;  first,  he  had 
the  nose  painted  with  collodion,  after  which  it  looked  as  if  varnished, 
and,as  long  as  the  coating  of  collodion  continued,  it  was  somewhat  paler, 
but  the  improvement  was  not  permanent  Then  the  nose  was  painted 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  g^ve  it  a  yellow  tint^  After  detachment 
of  the  epidermis  tiie  evil  again  appeared  improved  for  a  time ;  but  it 
soon  returned  to  its  former  state.  Then  we  tried  treatment  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  nitrate  of  silver,  which  for  a  time  gave  the  nose 
a  brownish-red,  then  a  brownish-black  color.  The  patient  bore  all 
these  changes  of  color  heroically,  but  the  perverse  capillaries  continued 
dilated,  and  the  nose  remained  bluish  red  at  the  last,  just  as  it  had 
been.  I  still  thought  of  trying  cold,  but  feared  the  condition  might 
be  made  worse,  and,  after  several  months'  treatment,  had  to  tell  the 
hero  of.  this  tragi-comical  history  that  I  could  not  cure  him.  The 
treatment  of  chilblains  and  the  consequent  ulcers,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  immediately,  may  be  just  as  difficult 

Frost-bite,  where,  besides  redness  of  the  skin,  there  is  formation  of 
vesicles,  is  more  severe ;  it  is  often  accompanied  by  complete  loss  of 
sensation  of  the  affected  part,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  mortifica- 
tion. The  formation  of  vesicles  in  froslrbite  is  prognostically  much 
worse  than  it  is  in  bums.  The  serum  contained  in  the  vesicles  is 
rarely  clear,  but  usually  bloody.  A  limb  completely  frozen  is  said  to 
be  perfectly  stiff  and  brittle,  and  small  portions  are  said  to  break  off 
like  glass,  if  carelessly  handled.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  verify 
these  statements,  but  remember  that,  when  I  was  a  student,  a  man  was 
was  brought  to  the  Gr(5ttingen  surgical  clinic  with  both  feet  frozen ; 
during  transportation  to  the  hospital,  they  had  become  spontaneously 
detached  at  t^e  ankle-joint,  so  that  they  hung  only  by  a  couple  of 
tendons.  Double  amputation  of  the  leg  above  the  malleoli  had  to  be 
made.     How  far  a  limb  may  be  entirely  frozen,  so  that  the  circulation 
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is  entirely  anested,  frequentlj  cannot  be  determined  for  a  time; 
henoe  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  about  amputating.  In  Zurich,  I  had 
two  cases  where  both  feet  were  dark  blue  and  without  feeling,  and 
on  being  punctured  with  a  needle  only  a  drop  of  black  blood  escaped ; 
nevertheless,  the  foot  lived,  and  only  a  few  toes  were  lost  In  a  third 
case,  in  a  very  debilitated  patient,  where  both  feet  as  high  as  the 
calf  were  dark  blue  and  covered  with  vesicles,  they  became  entirely 
gangrenous.  If  there  be  extensive  gangrene  of  the  skin,  beyond  a 
doubt,  we  should  not  delay  amputating,  for  these  patients  are  very 
subject  to  pyasmia.  A  very  sad  case  occurred  in  the  Zurich  hospitaL 
A  powerful  young  man  had  both  hands  and  both  feet  frozen,  so  that 
all  became  gangrenous ;  the  patient  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
four  amputations,  nor  could  I  bring  mjrself  to  persuade  him  to  the 
fearful  operation.    He  ^ed  of  pyaemia. 

The  ends  of  the  extremities,  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  tips  of  the 
ears,  are  most  liable  to  be  frozen.  Closely-fitting  clothes,  which  impede 
the  circulation,  increase  the  predisposition.  Cold  wind,  and  cold  ac- 
companied by  moisture,  induce  frost-bite  more  readily  than  veiy  great 
still,  dry  cold. 

There  is  also  a  total  freezing  or  stiffening  of  the  whole  body,  in 
which  the  patient  loses  consciousness,  and  £alls  into  a  state  of  very 
limited  vitality.  The  radial  pulse  can  hardly  be  felt,  the  heart-beat  is 
scarcely  audible,  the  respiration  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  whole 
body  is  icy  cold.  This  state  may  pass  at  once  into  death ;  then  all 
the  fluids  harden  into  ice.  This  general  freezing  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  when  the  individual,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  cold,  lies  down 
while  freezing;  he  soon  falls  asleep,  and  sometimes  never  wakes 
again.  It  has  never  been  accurately  determined  how  long  a  patient 
may  remain  in  this  stiff  condition,  with  veiy  slight  appearance  of  life, 
and  again  recover;  we  find  mention  of  the  state  having  lasted  six 
days.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  should  continue  our  attempts 
at  resuscitation  as  long  as  a  heart-beat  can  be  detected. 

Let  us  commence  the  treaimen^  of  frost-bite  with  this  state  of 
general  stiffness.  We  must  here  avoid  any  sudden  change  to  higher 
temperature,  but  increase  the  warmth  gradually.  Such  a  patient 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  chamber,  on  a  cold  bed,  and  frictions  made 
for  several  hours.  At  the  same  time,  artificial  respiration  should  be 
occasionally  tried,  if  the  breathing  becomes  imperceptible.  As  slight 
stimulants  that  may  do  good,  I  would  mention  enemata  of  cold  water, 
ind  holding  ammonia  to  the  nostrils.  Very  gradually,  as  the  patient 
becomes  conscious,  we  raise  the  surrounding  temperature,  keep  him  for 
a  time  in  a  slightly-warmed  room,  and  at  first  give  only  tepid  drinks. 
As  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  one  by  one,  regain  vitality,  there  is 
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oocasionallj  some  pain  in  the  limbs,  especially  if  thej  Tiere  warmed 
too  rapidly ;  in  these  cases  it  is  well  to  envelop  the  painful  parts  in 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  patient  may  remain  for  homrs  or 
days  in  a  benmnbed,  senseless  condition,  which  disappears  gradually. 
Of  htte,  experiments  have  been  made  in  resuscitating  stiffened  ani- 
mals, which  appear  to  show  that  animals  are  more  certainly  saved 
from  death  by  rapid  than  by  slow  warming.  I  should  not  readily  de- 
cide, £N>m  these  experiments  on  animals,  to  depart  from  the  rules 
ahready  empirically  employed  for  treatment  of  persons  £rozen  stiff,  and 
which  appear  to  be  correct  for  local  frost-bites,  but  the  question  is 
worih  farther  experiment.  Such  cases  of  general  freezing  rarely 
escape  without  loss  of  some  limbs,  or  parts  of  them,  and,  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  these  fix)zen  parts,  I  can  give  you  little  advice.  The 
vesicles  are  punctured  and  evacuated;  the  feet  or  hands  may  be 
wrapped  in  cold,  wet  cloths ;  then  we  must  wait  to  see  whether  and 
how  extensively  gangrene  will  occur.  If  the  bluish-red  color  passes 
into  a  dark  cherry-red,  the  chances  of  restoration  to  life  are  slight 
Gangrene  will  occur  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases.  By  testbg 
the  sensibility  with  a  needle,  and  noting  the  escape  of  blood  from 
these  fine  openings,  we  test  how  far  the  limb  has  ceased  to  live ;  but 
this  only  becomes  certain  wben  the  line  of  demarcation  forms ;  that 
is,  when  the  dead  is  sharply  bounded  from  the  living,  and  inflamma- 
tory redness  develops  on  the  border  of  the  gangrenous  parts.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  amputation  of  such  limbs.  The  detach- 
ment of  single  toes  or  fingers  we  may  leave  to  itself^  but,  where  there 
is  gangrene  of  a  large  part  of  a  limb,  amputation  is  decidedly  pref- 
erable.   

I  will  here  return  to  chilblains  (pemiones),  not  because  they  may 
become  particularly  dangerous,  but  because  they  are  an  exceedingly 
annoying  disease,  and  are  in  some  oases  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  for 
which,  as  good  family  doctors,  you  must  have  a  series  of  remedies. 
Chilblains  are  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  capillaries,  with  serous  exu- 
dation in  the  tissue  of  the  cutis ;  they  are,  as  most  of  you  know, 
bluish-red  swellings  on  the  hands  and  feet,  which  prove  exoessively 
annoying  fr^m  their  severe  burning  and  itching,  and  from  the  occa- 
sional formation  of  idcers.  They  residt  from  repeated  slight  freezing 
of  the  same  spot,  and  do  not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  all  per- 
sons ;  they  are  less  annoying  in  very  cold  weather  than  during  the 
change  from  cold  to  warm.  At  night,  on  going  to  bed,  when  the 
hands  and  feet  become  warm,  the  itching  occasionally  becomes  so 
troublesome  that  the  patient  has  to  scratch  them  for  hours.  In  gen- 
eral, females  are  more  disposed  than  males,  and  yoimg  persons  more 
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than  old,  to  chilblams.  Employments  requiring  firequent  change  of 
temperature  particularly  predispose  to  them ;  clerks  and  apothecaries, 
who  stay  for  a  time  in  a  warm  room,  then  in  a  cold  cellar  or  ware- 
house, are  frequent  subjects.  But  no  station  is  exempt ;  people  who 
always  wear  gloves,  and  rarely  go  out  in  winter,  may  be  attadced  as 
well  as  those  who  haye  never  worn  gloves.  Among  females,  chlorosis 
and  disturbances  of  menstruation  occasionally  seem  to  predispose  to 
them ;  geneially,  frequent  returns  of  frost-bite  appear  to  be  connected 
with  some  constitutional  anomaly. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  combat  the 
causes  due  to  constitution  and  occupation ;  hence  we  are  chiefly  lim- 
ited to  local  remedies.  In  Italy,  where  the  disease  is  very  frequent, 
if  a  cold  winter  occurs,  frictions  with  snow  and  ice  compresses  are 
recommended.  With  us,  these  are  less  used,  and  do  no  good,  or  at 
most  only  alleviate  the  itching  for  a  time.  Salve  of  white  precipitate 
of  mercury  (one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  lard),  frictions  with  fresh 
lemon-juice,  painting  with  nitric  add  diluted  with  cinnamon-water  (one 
drachm  to  four  ounces),  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (ten  grains  to  the 
oimce),  and  tincture  of  cantharides,  are  remedies  that  you  may  resort 
to.  Sometimes  one  answers,  sometimes  another ;  hand  or  foot  baths 
with  muriatic  acid  (about  one  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  to  a  foot-bath, 
use  for  ten  minutes),  and  washing  with  infusion  of  mustard^seed,  are 
also  celebrated.  If  the  chilblains  open  on  the  top,  they  may  be 
dressed  with  ointment  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  j  to  3  j  ^t).  I 
kave  here  given  you  only  a  small  number  of  the  remedies  recom- 
mended, the  effect  of  most  of  which  I  have  myself  proved,  although 
there  are  a  number  of  others;  at  the  commencement  of  your  practice 
you  will  find  these  enough  for  combating  this  common,  trifling  disease. 
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ACUTE NON'TRAUMATIO  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
SOFT  PARTS. 


LECTURE  XXI. 

General  Etiology  of  Acute  Inflammations.— Aente  Tnflammation;  1.  Of  tiie  Cntia, 
a,  EiyaipelatooB  Inflammation ;  (,  Fnnmcle ;  «,  Carbnnole  (antiinuc),  Postula  Ma- 
ligna. 8.  Of  tbeliuoona  Membranes.  8.  Of  the  Cellnlar  Tisane,  Acute  Abaoeaaea. 
4.  Of  tiie  Mnadea.  6.  Of  the  Berous  Membranea,  Sheatha  of  the  Tendona,  and 
Snbcutaneona  Macons  Buratt. 

GEinxEMJEN':  So  £Eur  we  haye  treated  only  of  injuries,  now  we 
ahall  pass  to  the  acute  iiiflammations  which  are  of  non-traumatic 
origuL  Of  these  cases,  those  belong  to  surgery  that  occur  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  body ;  also  those  which,  occurring  in  internal  organs, 
are  still  accessible  to  surgical  treatment.  Although  I  must  start  with 
the  idea  that  you  already  know  the  causes  of  disease  in  general,  it 
still  seems  necessary  to  make  some  preliminary  remarks  with  special 
reference  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat. 

The  causes  of  acute  non-traumatic  inflammations  may  be  divided 
into  about  the  following  categories : 

1.  Eq>eated  Mechanical  or  CJ^emical  IrrUatum. — ^At  the  first 
glance,  this  seems  to  come  under  the  head  of  trauma,  but  it  makes 
considerable  difference  whether  such  an  irritation  acts  once  on  a  tissue 
or  whether  it  be  frequently  repeated,  for,  in  the  latter  case,  each  suc- 
ceeding irritation  affects  a  tissue  already  irritated.  An  example  will 
make  this  clear  to  you.  Suppose  a  person  is  rubbed  continuously  by 
a  projecting  sharp  nail  in  his  boot  or  shoe ;  at  first  there  would  be  a 
slight  wound  with  drcumscribed  inflammation,  but  afterward  the 
inflammation  will  spread  and  become  more  intense  as  long  as  the  irri- 
tation lasts.  Let  us  take  another  example  of  chemical  irritation :  If 
a  person  not  accustomed  to  highly-seasoned  food  eats  Spanish  pepper, 
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it  would  induce  temporary  hjpersomia  and  swelling  of  the  oral  and 
gastrio  muoous  membrane;  should  one  continue  the  use  of  so  acrid  a 
subatanoe  for  a  length  of  time,  he  might  excite  a  severe  gastritis. 
Except  in  cases  of  the  first  example,  these  rapidly-repeated  irritations 
are  not  frequent  in  practice,  but  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  chronic  inflammation ;  when,  of  themselves  insignificant,  they 
act  on  parts  more  or  less  weak.  We  must  again  return  to  this 
point. 

2.  Catching  OoUL — You  all  know  that  by  catching  cold  one  may 
acquire  various  diseases,  especially  acute  catairh  and  inflammations  of 
the  joints  or  lungs ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  particular  inju- 
rious influence  in  catching  cold,  or  what  immediate  changes  it  causes 
in  the  tissues.  The  rapid  change  of  temperature  is  blamed  as  the 
chief  cause  of  catching  cold,  but  by  this  means  we  cannot  experi- 
mentally induce  an  inflammation,  or  any  similar  disease.  One  catches 
cold  from  being  heated,  and  then  being  exposed  to  a  cold  draught  for 
a  length  of  time ;  by  careful  observation  he  may  say  just  when  he 
caught  cold.  The  cold  may  have  a  purely  local  action ;  for  instance, 
one  sits  for  a  time  at  the  window,  and  the  cold  wind  Uows  on  the  side 
of  his  fftce  toward  the  window ;  after  a  few  houre  he  is  attacked  by 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve.  We  may  here  assume  that  molecular 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  nerve-substance,  by  which  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  nerve  is  lost.  Another  might  get  a  conjunctivitis 
from  the  same  cause.  These  are  purely  local  colds.  Another  case  is 
more  frequent,  viz.,  that  on  catching  cold  that  part  is  attacked  which 
in  the  person  aflected  is  most  liable  to  disease,  the  ^^  locus  minoris 
resuienticBj"  Some  persons,  after  catching  cold  in  any  way,  have 
acute  catarrh  of  the  nose  (snuffles) ;  others  have  gastric  catarrh,  others 
muscular  paios,  and  still  others  have  inflammations  of  the  joints. 
Now,  as  these  parts  are  not  always  directly  affected  by  the  injury  (as 
when  one  has  nasal  catarrh  from  getting  his  feet  wet),  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  body  is  implicated,  but  the  action  of  the  injury  is 
only  shown  at  the  locus  minoris  resistenticB.  Whether  this  transfer 
of  such  injurious  influences  to  a  special  part  of  the  body  is  due  to  the 
nerves,  or  to  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  at  present  be  decided,  and  about  which  physicians  are  divided 
into  the  two  great  bodies  of  neuropaths  and  humoralists.  Reasons 
may  be  adduced  for  both  views.  I  rather  incline  to  the  humoral  view, 
and  regard  it  as  possible  that,  for  instance,  chemical  changes  njay 
occur  or  be  prevented  in  the  skm  while  sweating,  which  may  have  a 
poisonous  effect  on  the  blood,  and  may  act  as  an  irritant  now  on  this, 
now  on  that  organ.  According  to  the  old  form  of  speech,  these  in- 
flammations due  to  catching  cold  are  called  '^rheumatic"  (from  pevfia^ 
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flow) ;  but  this  expression  is  so  much  misused,  and  has  come  into  such 
disrepute,  that  it  should  not'  be  employed  too  often. 

3.  Tbxie  ,and  JUasmcUic  Infection. — ^We  have  abeady  (page 
158)  stated  that  moist  and  dry,  purulent  and  putrid,  substances 
brought  in  contact  with  a  wound  induce  severe  progressive  inflamma- 
tions, if  they  enter  the  healthy  tissue  immediately  after  the  injury  or, 
under  certain  previously-mentioned  circumstances,  pass  through  the 
granulations  of  a  wound  into  the  tissue.  It  is  true,  the  body  is 
tolerably  protected  on  its  surface  by  the  epidermis,  on  the  mucous 
coats  by  thick  epithelium,  against  the  entrance  of  such  poisonous  and 
inflammatory  materials,  but  the  protection  is  not  perfect.  There  are 
many  poisonous  substances  which  enter  the  body  through  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane.  Some  of  them  we  term  poison,  such  as  the  secre- 
tion £rom  glander-ulcers  in  the  horse,  or  from  the  carbunculous  pus- 
tules in  cattle ;  others  we  only  know  fix)m  their  effects,  from  some 
circumstances  of  their  origin.  There  are  invisible  bodies  which  we 
term  **  miasmatic  poisons,''  or  briefly  ^*  miasm  "  Quaaim^  uncleanness) ; 
it  is  supposed  that  these  miasms  develop  finom  decomposing  organic 
bodies.  Some  consider  them  as  gases,  others  as  dust-like  particles, 
oHiers  as  minute  organisms  or  their  germs ;  I  think  that  in  many 
cases  the  latter  is  the  correct  view.  The  action  of  these  poisons 
varies,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  have  a  direct  phlogistic  action ;  in 
others  it  is  more  indirect  Thus  some  poisons,  as  pus,  cadaveric 
poison,  induce  severe  inflanmiation  at  the  point  where  they  enter  the 
body  (infectionsatrium)  /  others  excite  no  inflammation  at  that  point, 
but  are  imperceptibly  taken  into  the  blood,  and,  although  circulating 
through  all  the  organs,  only  have  an  inflammatory  effect  on  one  or  a 
few  parts  of  the  body.  These  poisons  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  only 
injurious  to  certain  organs ;  they  have  a  "  specific "  action.  I  shall 
not  here  speak  of  the  primary  action  of  this  poison  in  transforming 
the  blood.  We  do  not  know  the  chemically  active  constituents  of 
most  of  these  poisons  which  act  specifically  on  one  oigan  or  tissue ; 
we  cannot  see  them  circulate,  nor  can  we  always  see  their  effects. 
Hence,  you  may  very  justly  ask  me  how  we  can  express  ourselves 
with  so  much  certainty  on  the  subject.  We  decide  on  the  causes  by 
observing  the  morbid  symptoms,  and,  in  so  doing,  support  ourselves 
mainly  on  their  analogy  to  the  effects  of  poisons  intentionally  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  especially  to  those  of  our  most  active  medidnes. 
If  we  take  the  group  of  narcotics,  they  all  have  a  more  or  less  be- 
numbing effect,  that  is,  a  paralyzing  effect,  on  the  psychical  fimctions, 
but  they  have  also  the  most  peculiar  specific  effects.  Belladonna  acts 
on  the  iris,  digitalis  on  the  heart,  opium  on  the  intestinal  canal,  etc 
We  see  the  same  thing  in  other  remedies.    By  repeated  doses  of  can- 
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thaiides  we  may  excite  infiammation  of  the  kidneys,  by  mercury  in- 
flammation of  the  oral  mucous  membrane  and  salivaiy  glands,  etc., 
whether  we  introduce  them  into  the  blood  through  the  stomach,  rec- 
tum, or  skin.  So  also  there  is  an  endless  niunber  of  known  and 
unknown  organic  septic  poisons,  of  which  many,  if  not  all,  have  also 
a  specific  pUogogenous  action.  I  mention  only  one  example :  if  you 
inject  putrid  fluid  into  the  blood  of  a  dog,  in  many  cases,  besides  the 
direct  blood  intoxication,  he  will  have  enteritis,  pleuritis,  or  pericar- 
ditis. Must  we  not  here  suppose  that  the  injected  fluid  contains  one 
or  more  matters  which  have  a  specific  inflammatory  effect  on  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  on  the  pleura  and  pericardium  ?  If  we 
know  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  poison,  and  have  some  experience 
of  the  poison  itself,  there  will  rarely  be  much  doubt  about  the  cause 
and  action.  But  how  many  cases  there  may  be  where  neither  exists  I 
I  believe  that  infection  is  a  much  more  frequent  source  of  inflamma* 
tions,  especially  in  surgery,  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected. 


I  would  still  make  a  few  general  remarks  about  the  forma  and 
course  of  non-traumatic  inflammations.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
the  characteristic  of  traumatic  inflammations  is,  that  they  are  limited 
to  the  woimded  part;  if  they  become  progressive,  it  is  generally 
through  mechanical  or  toxic  (septic)  irritation.  This  would  imply 
that  inflammations  induced  by  mechanical  irritations  and  toxic  actions 
have  a  tendency  to  progress,  or  at  least  to  difliiseness ;  this  is  true  of 
most  inflammations  resulting  from  catching  cold,  which  attack  either 
a  whole  organ  or  a  large  section  of  one  part  of  the  body.  In  this 
regard,  muq^  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  mechanical  irritation, 
and,  in  toxic  inflammations,  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  poison, 
especially  on  its  more  or  less  intense  fermenting  action  on  the  fluids 
permeating  the  tissues.  As  regards  inflammations  due  to  repeated 
mechanical  irritation  and  catching  cold,  we  do  not  always  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  Iheir  products  are  more  irritating  than  those  of  simple 
traumatic  inflammation ;  but  if^  during  the  latter,  the  aflected  part 
be  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  interstices 
between  the  tissues  are  closed  by  the  infiltration  of  the  parts  about 
the  wound,  the  extension  of  the  products  of  inflammation  into  the 
surrounding  parts  is  much  interfered  vnth.  But  in  repeated  mechan- 
ical irritations  the  tissue  is  not  kept  at  rest,  and  consequently  the 
products  of  inflammation  extend  imimpeded  around  the  irritated  part, 
and  excite  new  inflammation.  In  inflammation  due  to  catching  cold, 
according  to  my  humoral  view,  the  materia  peccans  is  poured  to  a 
whole  organ  or  tissue ;  hence,  these  inflammations  are  mostly  difluse 
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from  the  oommencement.  I^  from  an  existing  point  of  inflammation, 
a  phlogogenous  material  enter  the  blood,  and  thence  specificallj  affect 
any  other  organ,  we  call  this  secondaij  inflammation  ^*  metastatic.'* 
But  these  metastatic  inflammations  may  occur  in  another  and  much 
more  evident  manner,  by  means  of  a  blood-dot  in  the  veins,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  section  on  thrombosis,  emboUsm,  and  phlebitis. 
Non-traumatic  inflammations  may  terminate  in  resolution,  in  firm 
oiganization  of  the  inflammatory  product,  in  suppuration,  or  in  morti* 
fication.  But  we  will  now  cease  treating  this  subject  in  general 
terms,  and  pass  to  the  inflammations  of  the  different  tissues. 

1.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CUTIS. 

The  simple  forms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin  (spots,  wheals, 
papules,  vesicles,  pustules),  which  are  grouped  under  the  common 
name  of  **  acute  exanthemata,*'  belong  to  internal  medicine.  Only 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  furuncle,  and  carbimde,*  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  true  primary  inflammations  of  the  cutis.  I  will  here 
remind  you  that  very  frequently  the  skin  is  secondarily  affected,  from 
inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  musdes,  or  even 
of  the  periosteum  or  bones. 

(a.)  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  located  chiefly  in  the  papillary 
layer  and  in  the  rate  Malpighii.  The  local  symptoms  are  great  red- 
ness and  oedematous  swelling  of  the  skin,  pain  on  being  toudied,  and 
subsequent  detachment  of  epidermis ;  these  are  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  very  high  fever,  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  local 
affection.  The  disease  lasts  from  one  day  to  three  or  four  wedcs. 
Any  part  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes  may  be  attacked,  but 
idiopathic  erysipelas  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  head  and  fiftce 
Like  the  acute  exanthemata  of  the  skin,  according  to  the  views  o( 
many  pathologists,  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  frwe  should  also  be  re- 
garded as  a  symptomatic  cutaneous  inflammation ;  that  is,  that  the 
local  affection  was  only  one  symptom  of  an  acute  general  disease.  In 
that  case,  surgery  would  have  as  little  to  do  with  erysipelas  as  with 
scarlatina,  measles,  eta  ;  but,  as  it  occurs  especially  in  wounded  pei^ 
sons,  and  particularly  often  around  wounds,  we  must  study  it  more 
attentively.  I  consider  ert/sipeicut  traumaticum  not  as  a  symptomatic 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  but  as  a  capillary  lymphangitis  of  the  skin, 
which  is  always  due  to  infection.  We  shall  treat  of  this  disease  more 
dosely  among  the  accidental  tramnatic  diseases,  and  content  oursdves 
here  with  having  called  attention  to  its  relationship. 

((.)  The  friruncle  or  phlegmon  is  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  usually  of  typical  course.     Some  of  you  may  know  it 
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from  personal  observation.  First,  a  nodule  as  large  as  a  pea  or  bean 
forms  in  the  skin ;  it  is  red  and  rather  sensitive.  Soon  a  small  white 
point  forms  at  its  apex,  the  swelling  spreads  around  this  centre,  and 
usuallj  attains  about  the  size  of  a  dollar ;  sometimes  the  furuncle  re- 
mains qtiit^  small,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry ;  the  larger  it  is,  the 
more  painful  it  becomes,  and  it  may  render  irritable  persons  quite 
feverish.  If  we  let  it  run  its  own  course,  toward  the  fifth  day  the 
central,  white  point,  becomes  loosened  in  the  shape  of  a  plug,  and  pus 
mixed  with  blood  and  detached  shreds  of  tissue  is  evacuated ;  three 
or  four  days  later  suppuration  ceases,  the  swelling  and  redness  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  finally  only  a  punctate,  scarcely-visible  cicatrix 
remains. 

We  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  anatomically  examining  such 
furuncles  in  their  first  stage,  as  they  are  not  a  fatal  disease ;  but,  from 
what  we  see  of  the  development  and  from  incision,  the  death  of  a 
small  portion  of  skin  (perhaps  of  a  cutaneous  gland)  seems  to  be  the 
starting-point  and  centre  of  an  inflammation,  during  which  the  blood 
finally  stagnates  in  the  dilated  capillaries ;  by  infiltration  with  plastic 
matter,  the  tissue  of  the  cutis  partly  turns  to  pus,  partly  becomes 
gangrenous.  The  peculiarity  in  all  this  is,  that  such  a  point  of  in- 
flammation should,  as  a  general  rule,  show  no  tendency  to  spread,  but 
should  throughout  remain  circumscribed,  and  terminate  with  the  de- 
tachment of  the  little  plug  above  mentioned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  single  furuncles 
is  purely  local.  Some  parts  where  the  secretion  of  the  cutaneous 
giands  is  particularly  strong,  as  the  perinseum,  axilla,  etc.,  are  espe- 
cially predisposed  to  furuncles ;  they  are  also  particularly  common 
in  persons  who  have  very  large  sebaceous  glands  and  so-called  pim- 
ples, maggots,  or  comedones.  But  there  are  also  undoubtedly  consti- 
tutional conditions,  diseases  of  the  blood,  which  dispose  to  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  furuncles  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  This  morbid 
diathesis  is  called  furunculods  ;  should  it  continue  long,  it  may  prove 
very  exhausting ;  the  patients  grow  thin,  and  are  greatly  pulled  down 
by  pain  and  sleepless  nights ;  children  and  weakly  old  persons  may  die 
of  the  disease.  It  is  very  popular  to  refer  furuncles  to  fuU-blooded- 
ness  and  flatness ;  it  is  believed  that  fatty  food  predisposes  to  them. 
In  my  country  (Pomerania)  they  say  that  persons  who  suffer  much 
from  pustules  and  furuncles  have  "  bad  blood."  I  should  very  much 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  supposition  that  fatty  food  especially  disposes 
to  furuncles.  You  will  often  find  that  miserable,  atrophic  children,  and 
emaciated,  sickly  people,  are  frequently  attacked  by  fiuruncle,  and, 
although  the  lack  of  care  of  the  skin  has  something  to  do  with  this, 
it  is  not  the  sole  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  well- 
•  19 
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nourished  butchers  are  often  attacked  by  furuncles ;  but  this  may  be 
otherwise  explained,  for  not  unfrequently  it  may  be  found  that  in 
them  the  furundes  are  due  to  poisoning  by  some  animal  matter ;  we 
should  at  least  always  examine  for  this  cause.  But  I  think  it  is  going 
too  far  to  assume  that  every  furuncle  is  caused  by  infection,  and  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  one  symptom  of  a  general  suppurative  dia- 
thesis— of  a  pysemia. 

The  treatment  of  individual  furuncles  is  very  simple.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cut  short  the  process,  and  prevent  suppuration,  by 
early  applications  of  ice.  But  this  rarely  succeeds,  and  is  a  very  tire- 
some  treatment,  which  is  not  often  popular  with  the  patient.  I  prefer 
hastening  suppuration  by  warm,  moist  compresses,  and,  if  the  furuncle 
does  not  spread  too  much,  to  quietly  await  the  detachment  of  the 
central  plug,  then  to  squeeze  out  the  furuncle,  and  do  nothing  more. 
If  the  furuncle  be  very  large  and  painful,  we  may  make  one  incision,  or 
two  crossing  each  other,  through  the  tumor ;  then  the  natural  course 
of  the  process  is  favored  by  the  escape  of  blood,  and  the  more  rapid 
suppuration. 

General  furunculosis  is  a  difficult  disease  to  treat  successfully,  es- 
pecially if  we  know  little  of  its  cause.  Usually  we  give  quinine, 
mineral  acids,  and  iron,  internally.  Besides  these,  warm  baths  con- 
tinued perseveringly  are  to  be  recommended.  A  perfectly-regulated 
diet,  especially  nutritious  meats  with  good  wine,  is  also  advisable. 
The  individual  furuncles  are  to  be  treated  as  above  advised. 

(c.)  Carbuncle  and  carbunculotu  inflammation  (anthrax)  anatom- 
ically resembles  a  group  of  several  furuncles  lying  dose  together. 
The  whole  process  is  more  extensive  and  intense,  more  inclined  to 
progress,  so  that  other  parts  may  be  affected  by  the  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation. Many  carbundes,  like  most  boils,  are  originally  a  purely 
local  disease.  Their  chief  seat  is  the  hard  skin  of  the  back,  especially 
in  elderly  persons.  Their  origin  and  first  stage  are  the  same  as  in 
furunde.  But  soon  a  number  of  white  points  form  near  each  other, 
and  the  swelling,  redness,  and  pain,  in  the  periphery,  increase  in 
some  cases  so  much  that  the  carbuncle  may  attain  the  size  of  a  soup- 
dish  ;  and,  while  the  detachment  of  the  white  plugs  of  skin  goes  <m 
in  the  centre,  the  process  not  unfrequently  extends  in  the  periphery. 
The  detachment  of  gangrenous  shreds  is  much  greater  in  carbunde 
than  in  furuncle.  After  the  loss  of  the  plugs  of  cutis,  the  skin  ap- 
pears perforated  like  a  sieve,  but  subsequently  not  unfrequently  sup- 
purates, so  that  after  a  carbuncle  a  large  cicatrix  is  always  left  But, 
eren  when  most  intense,  the  process  is  almost  always  limited  to  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  it  is  most  rare  for  fasdse  and 
muscles  to  be  destroyed,  so  that,  when  a  large  carbuncle  is  in  the 
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vicinity  of  an  artery,  the  danger  of  destruction  of  the  arterial  nvalla 
is  more'  apparent  than  real,  as  is  shown  by  experience.  After  the  ex- 
tensive throwing  ofif  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  final  arrest  of  the 
process  in  the  periphery,  healthy  and  usually  very  luxuriant  granula- 
tions develop ;  healing  goes  on  in  iiie  usual  manner,  and  is  accom* 
plished  in  a  time  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  granulating  surface. 

You  win  have  already  noticed  that  the  process  of  formation  of 
furuncles  and  carbuncles  differs  from  the  inflammations  with  which 
you  are  already  acquainted,  by  the  constant  and  peculiar  death 
of  portions  of  skin;  and  I  have  mentioned  that  this  gangrene  of  the 
skin,  at  first  veiy  small,  is  the  primary  and  local  cause  of  furuncles 
and  carbuncles.  Of  course,  this  must  be  induced  by  an  early,  per^ 
haps  primary,  occlusion  of  small  arteries,  possibly  of  the  vascular 
net-work  around  the  sebaceous  glands,  without  our  knowing  on  what 
final  cause  this  latter  depends. 

The  course  of  the  ordinary  carbunde  on  the  back  is  tedious  and 
painful,  although  it  rarely  causes  death.  But  there  are  cases,  especially 
when  the  carbuncle  or  a  diffuse  carbunculous  inflammation  occiu^  in 
the  &ce  or  head,  which  are  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  septic  or, 
as  was  formerly  said,  ^  typhous ''  symptoms,  and  which  prove  danger^ 
ous  and  are  even  generally  feital  (carbunculus  maligna,  pustula  malign 
na).  All  carbuncles  of  the  feice  are  not  of  this  malignant  character; 
some  run  the  usual  course,  and  only  leave  a  disfiguring  cicatrix ;  but, 
as  it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  tell  how  the  case  will  turn 
out,  I  would  advise  you  always  to  be  very  careful  about  the  progno- 
sis. Unfortunately,  I  have  had  such  sad  experience  in  these  carbun- 
cles of  the  face,  that  in  any  affection  of  the  kind  I  am  very  solicitous 
about  the  life  of  the  patient.  Let  me  briefly  narrate  a  case  or  two. 
In  a  young,  strong,  healthy  man,  on  a  journey  to  Berlin,  from  some 
unknown  cause  a  painful  swelling  began  in  the  lower  lip ;  it  increased 
rapidly,  and  soon  spread  to  the  whole  lip,  while  the  patient  became 
very  feverish.  The  sui^geon  who  was  called  applied  cataplasms,  and 
apparently  imdervalued  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  he  did  not  see 
him  for  two  days.  The  third  day  the  face  was  greatly  swollen  and 
the  patient  had  a  severe  chill,  and  was  quite  delirious  when  brought 
to  the  dinia  I  foimd  the  Hp  dark  bluish-red  vrith  numerous  white  gan- 
grenous patches  in  the  skin.  Several  incisions  were  made  at  once,  the 
wounds  were  dressed  with  chlorine-water,  cataplasms  applied,  and  a 
bladder  of  ice  placed  on  the  head,  as  meningitis  was  beginning.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  the  patient,  I  declared  his  condition  hopeless ;  he  soon 
fell  into  a  deep  stupor,  and  died  twenty-four  hours  later,  four  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  carbuncle  on  the  lower  lip.  Unfor- 
tunately, an  autopsy  was  refused.     I  will  mention  another  case :   A 
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student  in  Zurich  reoeived  a  sword-cut  on  the  left  side  of  the  head. 
The  wound  healed  without  any  remarkable  symptoms;  but  it  was  a 
long  while  before  it  closed  entirely.  For  some  time  there  waa  a 
small,  open  wound,  which  was  so  slight  that  the  patient  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.  Violent  straining  while  fencing,  and  perhaps  subse- 
quently catching  cold,  may  have  been  the  causes  of  the  following 
catastrophe.  One  morning  the  young  man  awakened  with  oonsid- 
erable  pain  in  the  cicatrix,  and  a  general  feeling  of  illness;  a  rosy 
redness  and  moderate  swelling  of  the  scalp  rendered  an  attack  of 
simple  erysipelas  capitis  probable.  But  the  fever  increased  in  an 
imusual  manner,  without  the  redness  spreading  over  the  head.  The 
patient  had  a  chill,  and  became  delirious.  When  on  the  third  day  he 
was  brought  to  the  hospital,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cicatrix  I  found  a 
number  of  small  white  spots,  which  showed  me  at  once  that  there 
was  carbunculous  inflammation ;  as  the  patient  was  entirely  uncon- 
scious, and  for  several  reasons  there  was  probably  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain,  I  had  little  hope  of  a  cure;  I  gave  the  ne- 
cessary directions,  but  the  next  day  the  patient  was  dead.  The 
autopsy  showed  various  white  g^grenous  points  in  the  inflamed  scalp 
cicatrix ;  on  seeking  further,  the  neighboring  veins  were  found  plugged 
with  clots,  and  along  them  the  cellular  tissue  was  swollen  and  con- 
tained points  of  pus.  Anteriorly  I  could  follow  this  condition  of  the 
veins  as  far  as  the  orbit,  but  did  not  try  to  follow  it  fitrther,  not  wish- 
ing to  injure  the  eye.  After  opening  the  skull,  as  soon  as  the  brain 
was  removed,  we  foimd  in  the  left  anterior  cranial  fossa  a  moderately 
inflamed  spot  about  as  large  as  a  dollar ;  the  disease  affected  both  the 
dura  and  pia  mater,  and  even  entered  the  brain^substance.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  inflammation  starting  from  the  cicatrix  on  the 
head  had  travelled  along  a  vein  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit^ 
and  thence  through  the  optic  foramen  and  superior  orbital  fissure  into 
the  skulL 

In  many  cases  of  malignant  carbuncle  of  the  face,  on  careful  ex- 
amination we  shall  find  such  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  consequent  disease  of  the  brain.  But  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  the  extent  of  this  inflammation  as  found  in  the  cadaver 
is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symp 
toms,  so  that  the  latter  are  by  no  means  fully  explained  by  the  poiP 
mortem  appearances.  IndeeKi,  there  are  cases,  and  just  the  most 
quickly  fatal  ones,  where  death  occurs  without  our  being  able  to  find 
any  disease  in  the  brain.  Here  there  is  full  room  for  hypothesis ;  in 
the  rapid,  violent  course  and  the  quick  change  of  carbunculous  in- 
flammation to  gangrene  we  suspect  a  rapidly-occurring  decomposition 
of  the  blood,  of  which  the  carbuncle  itself  may  be  either  the  cause  oe 
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result.  But,  as  the  decomposition  of  the  blood  must  have  its  cause, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  an  insect  which  has  alighted  on  some  car- 
rion,  or  on  the  nose  of  a  horse  with  glanders,  or  a  cow  with  carbun- 
cle, eta,  lights  soon  after  on  a  man  and  infects  him ;  jou  will  here- 
after learn  that  malignant  carbtmdes  result  particularly  from  carbun 
coloua  cattle.  I  know  of  no  cases  where  this  has  been  actually 
observed,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  impossible  in  certain  cases ;  this 
supposition  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  these  carbuncles  are  most 
firequent  on  parts  of  the  body  which  are  usually  exposed.  At  all 
events,  the  high  fever  and  fatal  blood-infection  are  mostly  results  of 
the  local  disease ;  hence,  we  must  suppose  that  in  these  carbuncles, 
onder  circumstances  which  we  do  not  exactly  understand,  peculiarly 
intense  poisons  are  formed,  whose  reabsorption  into  the  blood  causes 
death.  But  the  causes  of  malignant  carbuncle  are  in  most  cases  en- 
tirely obscure.  In  diabetes  mellitus  and  urasmia  carbuncle  occurs, 
just  as  sugar  is  observed  in  the  urine  of  persons  otherwise  healthy, 
who  have  furuncles  and  carbuncles ;  these  are  enigmatical  facts.  For- 
tunately, carbuncles  are  not  firequent ;  even  simple  benignant  carbim- 
des  are  so  rare  that  in  the  extensive  surgical  policlinic  of  Berlin, 
where  every  year  five  or  six  thousand  patients  presented  themselves, 
I  only  saw  a  carbimcle  once  in  two  years  or  so.  In  Zurich  also  they 
were  rare.  The  dicignosis  of  ordinary  carbuncle  is  not  difficult,  espe- 
cially after  you  have  seen  one ;  diffuse  carbunculous  inflammation  can 
only  be  recognized  after  a  period  of  observation ;  at  first  it  resembles 
erysipelas. 

The  treatment  of  carbuncle  must  be  very  energetic,  if  we  would 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  disease.  As  in  sJl  inflammations  disposed 
to  gangrene,  numerous  indsions  should  be  made  early,  to  permit  the 
escape  of  the  decomposed,  putrid  tissues  and  fluids.  Hence  in  every 
carbuncle  you  make  large  crucial  indsions,  dividing  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  cutis,  and  long  enough  to  divide  the  infected  skin  clear 
through  to  the  healthy.  If  this  does  not  suffice,  you  add  a  few  other 
indsions,  especially  where  from  the  white  points  you  recognize  gan- 
grene of  the  skin.  The  bleeding  from  these  incisions  is  proportion- 
ately slight,  as  the  blood  is  coagulated  in  most  of  the  vessels  of  the 
carbunde.  In  the  incisions  you  place  charpie  wet  with  chlorine-w*ter, 
and  renew  it  every  two  or  three  hours ;  over  this  warm  cataplasms 
may  be  regularly  applied  to  hasten  suppuration  by  the  moist  warmth. 
If  the  continued  warmth  be  not  well  borae,  as  in  carbuncle  of  the 
neck,  where  it  may  induce  cerebral  congestion,  the  cataplasms  may  be 
omitted  and  the  antiseptic  dressings  continued  alone,  or  even  cold 
may  be  resorted  to.  If  the  tissiie  begins  to  detach,  you  daily  pick  ofiP 
the  half-loose  tags  with  the  forceps,  and  so  try  to  keep  the  wound  as 
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dean  as  possible.  Strong  granulations  will  soon  appear  here  and 
there ;  finally,  the  last  shreds  are  detached  and  a  honeycombed  granu- 
lating surface  is  left ;  this  soon  smooths  off,  and  subsequently  cica- 
trizes in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  it  only  requires  a  little  occasional 
stimulation  from  nitrate  of  silFcr,  like  other  granulating  surface.  In 
malignant  carbuncle  the  local  treatment  is  the  same  that  we  have  just 
described.  For  the  rapidly-occurring  cerebral  disease  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  apply  ice  to  the  head.  Internally  we  usually  give 
quinine,  acids,  and  other  antiseptic  remedies.  But  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  results  of  this  treatment  are  very  slight,  for  in  my  own 
experience  I  do  not  know  a  case  where  it  has  succeeded  in  averting 
death  when  septicaemia  was  at  all  developed ;  this  is  the  more  depress- 
ing, because  these  malignant  carbuncles  generally  attack  young,  strong 
individuals.  Even  if  the  course  be  favorable  as  regards  life,  there  will 
be  considerable  loss  of  skin  and  great  disfigurement,  especially  in  car- 
bunculous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  or  lips,  as  they  are  mostly  de- 
stroyed by  gangrene.  Early  incision,  excision,  and  burning  out  of 
the  carbuncle,  also  have  little  effect  on  the  farther  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  I  have  proved  to  myself  in  a  few  malignant  cases.  But  do 
not  be  deterred,  by  these  hopeless  views  of  treatment,  from  making 
early  incisions,  for  cases  occur  where  carbuncles  on  the  face  run  the 
usual  course  after  commencing  with  high  fever.  French  surgeons 
have  attained  some  good  results  by  early  burning  out  the  malignant 
pustule. 

2.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

While  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  presents 
notliing  peculiar,  "  acute  catarrh  ^  or  "  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  " 
.  of  these  membranes  is  a  peculiar  form  of  disease  which  is  anatomically 
characterized  by  great  hjrpersemia,  oedematous  swelling  and  £ree  secre- 
tion of  a  fluid  at  first  serous  and  subsequentiy  muco-purulent,  and  is  most 
frequently  caused  by  catching  cold  or  by  infection.  **  Blennorrh<Ba  " 
is  an  increase  of  catarrh  to  such  a  degree  that  quantities  of  puro  pus 
are  secreted.  Catarrh  and  blennorrhoea  may  become  chronia  Simple 
observation  of  exposed  mucous  membranes  affected  with  catarrh 
shows  that  it  may  be  very  severo  and  long  continued,  without  the 
substance  of  the  membrane  suffering  much ;  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane is  hyperasmic  and  swollen,  somewhat  thick  and  puffy ;  in  rare 
cases  there  aro  superficial  loss  of  epithelium  and  small  defects  of  sub- 
stance (catarrhal  ulcers),  but  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  these 
cause  more  extensive  destruction.  This  observation  is  supported  by 
post-tnortem  examination  and  histological  investigation.  The  opini<Mi 
now  is,  that  there  is  only  a  rapid  throwing  off  of  the  epithelial  celb 
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which  approach  the  surfiEioe  as  pus-oeUs,  and  that  the  coimective*ti8> 
sue  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  no  part  in  the  process.  Al- 
though many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  segregation  of  the 
ceUs  in  the  deeper  epithelial  layers  of  mucous  membranes  affected  with 
catarrh,  they  were  unsuccessful  till  JRemctky  JBuhZ^  and  JRinclfleMch^ 
discovered  large  mother-cells  in  the  epithelial  layers  of  such  mem- 
branes. 

Fxo.«3. 


BplfhellAl  layer  of  a  oonjuictiTS  affocted  with  eatanii  (after  IHn^/leitchy,    Magnified  400  diam- 
eters. 

It  was  most  natural  to  explain  this  observation  by  assuming  that 
the  motherK5ells  were  formed  by  endogenous  segregation  of  the  pro- 
toplasm,  and  subsequently  turned  out  their  broods  (as  pus-oells). 
Since,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  it  was  repeatedly  shown  that,  if 
this  were  the  case,  the  mother<^lls  should  always  be  found  on  catar- 
rhal mucous  membranes,  while  they  were  found  only  at  first  and 
then  in  small  numbers,  of  late,  they  have  been  explained  quite  dif- 
ferently. Steudener  and  Volkmann  first  advanced  the  idea  that  the 
young  cells  do  not  form  in  the  older  ones,  but  that,  imder  certain  me- 
chanically favorable  influences,  the  latter  may  enter  from  without,  but 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  catarrh.  Although  this 
view  is  very  difiicult  to  prove,  after  much  consideration  and  weighing 
of  known  &Gts,  I  consider  it  as  very  probable.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  go  into  details  on  the  matter,  but,  since  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
cinnabar  method  that  the  white  Uood-oells  escape  firom  the  vessels  of 
the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  not  only  wander  between  the 
epithelium,  but  are  also  found  as  pus-cells  in  the  catarrhal  secretion, 
I  should  think  catarrhal  pus  had  the  same  origin  as  other  pus,  viz., 
that  it  came  directly  from  the  blood.  Besides  catarrhal  inflammation, 
mucous  membranes  are  also  subject  to  croupous  and  diphtherUio  in- 
flammations. When,  in  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  the  prod* 
ucts  of  inflammation  (cells  and  transudation)  appearing  on  the  sur 
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face  form  fibrine,  and  thus  become  a  membrane  clinging  to  the  surface, 
which  after  a  time  dissolves  into  mucus  and  pus,  or  is  lifted  up  by 
pus  which  is  produced  behind  it  from  the  mucous  membrane,  we  call 
it  a  ^^  croupous  inflammation ; "  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  epitfa^ 
Hum  meantime  remain  intact,  the  parts  are  perfectly  restored.  Diph- 
theria is  exactly  similar  to  the  above  process,  but  the  fibrinous  layer 
is  not  only  attached  more  firmly  to  the  tissue,  but  the  serum  per- 
meating the  substance  of  the  membrane  coagulates ;  the  circulation  is 
thus  impaired  so  much  that  occasionally  the  affected  part  becomes  en- 
tirely gangrenous.  In  diphtheria,  the  disintegration  and  gangrene 
are  prominent  symptoms ;  they  probably  depend  on  yeiy  rapid  devel- 
opment of  germs  of  fungi  and  infusoria  in  the  diphtheritic  membrane. 
Whether  these  fungous  germs  are,  as  many  suppose,  the  cause  of 
diphtheria,  at  present  remaias  doubtfuL  The  general  affection,  the 
fever,  may  be  very  severe  in  extensive  croupous  inflammation  (as  in 
the  fine  bronchi  and  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  croupous  pneumonia),  but  in 
diphtheria  it  is  of  a  more  septic  character ;  the  latter  disease  is  fsa 
the  most  malignant.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and 
trachea  is  often  exposed  to  both  forms  of  the  disease.  Catarrhal  con- 
junctivitis, whiiih  is  so  very  common,  may  become  diphtheritic,  but 
rarely  becomes  croupous.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  seldom  the  seat  of  these  diseases,  the  same  is  true  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  genitals,  which  are  so  often  affected  with  con- 
tagious blennorrhoea  (clap,  gonorrhoea). 

«.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CELLULAE  TISSUE.    PHLEGMONOUS 

INFLAMMATION. 

This  term  is  pleonastic,  for  ^  ^Aey/iov^;  means  inflammation,  but 
practically  it  is  so  exclusively  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  tending  to  suppmration,  that  every  surgeon  knows  what 
it  means;  another  name  for  the  same  disease  is  p^eudo-eryHpe* 
ku ;  it  is  just  as  much  used,  but  seems  to  me  less  distinctive.  The 
causes  of  this  inflammation  are  in  many  cases  very  obscure ;  a  severe 
cold  can  rarely  be  proved  to  be  tlie  cause;  frequently  these  in- 
flammations might  result  from  infection,  even  if  the  cutb  be  unin- 
jured, but  this  is  only  hypothesis ;  we  have  already  seen  these  prch 
gressive  acute  inflammations  as  a  complication  in  injuries,  especially 
as  a  result  of  local  infection  from  mortifying  shreds  of  tissue  in  con- 
tusions and  contused  wounds.  Spontaneous  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  is  most  frequent  in  the  extremities,  more  frequent  above 
than  below  the  fascise,  especially  prone  to  affect  the  fingers  and  hand ; 
here  it  is  called  panaritium  (corrupted  from  paronychia,  inflammation 
around  the  nail,  from  &vv§  nail),  and  to  distinguish  it  from  deeper 
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inflammations  also  oocurring  in  the  fingers  and  hand,  panaritium  sub- 
cutaneum.  If  the  inflammation  affect  the  vicinity  of  the  nail,  or  the 
nail-bed  itself  it  is  termed  panaritium  sub  ungue.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  symptoms  of  phlegmon  of  the  forearm :  it  begins  with 
pain,  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  skin,  and  usually  with  high  fever ; 
the  skin  of  the  arm  is  somewhat  oadematous  and  very  tense.  With 
Ms  commencement,  which  always  announces  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  arm,  its  seat  may  vary  greatly,  and  in  the  first  day  or  two  you 
may  be  unable  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  of  perimusoular  inflammation  below  the 
fiascia,  or  even  of  periostitis  or  ostitis.  The  greater  the  oedema,  the 
more  considerable  the  pain,  the  less  the  redness  of  skin,  and  the  less 
intense  the  fever,  the  more  probably  you  have  to  anticipate  a  deep- 
seated  inflammation  which  will  terminate  in  suppuration.  If  the  in- 
flammation attacks  only  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  goes  on 
to  suppuration,  as  it  does  in  most  cases  (though  resolution  is  seen), 
this  evinces  itself  in  a  few  days  by  the  skin  becoming  red  at  some 
point,  and  distinct  fluctuation  occurring.  Then  the  pus  either  per- 
finrates  spontaneously,  or  is  let  out  by  an  incision.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion affect  parts  of  the  body  where  the  skin,  and  especially  the  epi- 
dennb,  is  particularly  thick,  as  in  the  hands  and  feet,  there  is  at  first 
little  perceptible  redness,  as  it  would  be  hidden  by  the  thick  layer  of 
epidermis.  Pain,  and  a  peculiar  tension  and  throbbing  in  the  inflamed 
part,  announce  the  formation  of  pus  under  the  skin. 

In  some  of  these  cases  a  portion  of  the  skin  becomes  gangrenous, 
the  circulation  being  disturbed  by  the  tension  of  the  tissue,  part  of 
the  skin  loses  its  vitality.  The  £Etscifld  also  are  occasionaUy  threat- 
ened by  these  inflammations ;  in  such  cases  they  come  through  the 
openings  of  the  cutis  as  large,  white,  consistent,  thready  tags.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  inflammations  of  the  Bcalpj  which  not  un- 
firequently  extend  over  the  entire  skull ;  the  whole  galea  aponeurotica 
may  thus  be  lost. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  more  minute  anatomical  changes  that  take 
place  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  we  shall  not  here 
return  to  the  dispute  as  to  whether  vessels,  tissues,  or  nerves,  are  first 
affected,  but  shall  only  speak  of  what  we  can  find  on  direct  anatomical 
examination.  A  series  of  observations  on  the  cadaver,  where  in  various 
cases  we  see  inflammation  in  different  stages,  gives  us  sufficient  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  The  first  things  we  find  are  distention  of  the 
capillaries  and  swelling  of  the  tissue  by  serous  exudation  from  the 
vessels,  and  a  rich,  plastic  infiltration,  varying  iidth  the  stage,  i.  e., 
the  connective  tissue  is  filled  with  quantities  of  young,  round  cells. 
This,  then,  is  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue  under  the 
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osdematous,  reddened,  painfiil  skin;  subsequently  the  collection  of 
cells  in  the  inflamed  connective  tissue  and  £Bit  becomes  more  promi- 
nent. These  tissues  become  tense,  and  there  is  stagnation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  at  various  points,  especiallj  in  the  capillaries  and  veins ; 
at  some  places  the  circulation  ceases  entirely.  This  stagnation  of  the 
blood,  which  at  first  causes  a  dark-blue  color,  and  then  whiteness  £nom 
the  rapid  discoloration  of  the  red  blood-cells,  may  extend  so  feur  as  to 
cause  extensive  gangrene  of  the  tissue,  a  result  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  But  in  most  cases  this  does  not  occur,  but  while  the  cells 
increase,  the  fibrillar  intercellular  substance  disappears,  partiy  by  the 
death  of  small  tags  and  particles,  partly  by  gradually  becoming  gelat- 
inous, and  finally  changing  to  fluid  pua 

Flo.  08. 
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As  tlie  inflammation  progresses  the  entire  inflamed  part  is  finally 
changed  to  pus,  that  is,  to  fluid  tissue,  consisting  of  cells  with  some 
serous  intercellular  fluid  which  is  mixed  with  shreds  of  dead  tissue. 
If  the  process  goes  on  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  extending 
in  all  directions  (most  rapidly  where  the  tissue  is  most  vascular  and 
richest  in  cells),  the  purulent  destruction  of  tissue  or  suppuration 
will  extend  to  the  cutis  from  within,  perforate  it  at  some  point,  and 
through  this  perforation  the  pus  will  escape  outwardly;  when  this 
occurs,  the  process  often  ceases  to  extend.  The  tissue  surrounding 
the  purulent  collection  is  filled  with  cells  and  very  vascular ;  anatomi- 
cally it  closely  resembles  a  granulating  surface  (without  any  distinct 
granulations)  lining  the  whole  cavity.    When  the  pus  is  all  evacuated 
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the  walls  come  together  and  usually  unite  quickly.  The  plastic  infil- 
tration  contiDues  for  a  time,  causing  the  skin  to  remain  firmer  and 
more  rigid  than  usuaL  But,  by  disintegration  and  reabsorption  of  the 
infiltrating  cells,  and  transformation  of  the  connective-tissue  substance, 
this  state  also  returns  to  the  normal 

You  will  readily  perceive  that,  anatomically,  the  process  is  much 
the  same  whether  it  be  diffuse  or  circiunscribed ;  the  finer  changes  of 
tiBSue  in  the  two  are  just  the  same«  But  in  practice  we  distinguish 
between  purulent  iteration  and  abscess.  The  first  expression  ex- 
plains itself:  by  an  abscess  we  usually  understand  a  circumscribed 
collection  of  pus,  excluding  further  progress  of  the  inflammation ; 
those  formmg  rapidly,  from  acute  inflammation,  are  called  acute  or 
hot  abscesses^  in  contradistinction  to  eold  ahscesses^  or  those  due  to 
chronic  inflammation.  The  following  figure  (Fig.  64)  may  render  the 
formation  of  abscess  more  dear  to  you. 

You  here  see  how  the  young  cells  gra3ually  collect  at  the  points 
where  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  lay,  while  intermediate  sub- 
stance constantly  decreases,  and  how  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing,  in 
the  centre  of  the  inflamed  spot,  the  groups  of  cells  unite  and  form  a 
collection  of  pus ;  every  abscess  at  first  consists  of  such  separate  col- 
lections of  pus ;  it  grows  by  peripheral  extension  of  the  suppuration. 
Formerly,  it  was  not  doubted  that,  wherever  pus-cells  thus  appeared 

Fia.64. 


lUigiaiii  of  pnndait  inflltntton  of  the  catis  connecttre  tlitae,  forming  an  absMst  in  the 

middle.    Magnified  860  diameters. 

in  groups,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  production  of  connective- 
tissue  cells ;  according  to  our  present  views,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  young  cells  are  escaped  white  blood-cells,  and  are  simply  grouped 
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together  from  mocbanical  causes.     The  fat,  which  is  usually  plentiful 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  is  generally  destroyed  in  acute 

Fia.65. 


Pornleot  infllirk^oo  of  Uie  cellular  membrane.   Magnified  880  dUmcten ;  from  a  preparatioa 

hardened  in  alcohol. 

inflammation,  the  fiat-cells  being  compressed  by  the  new  cell-maafieSy 
and  the  fat  becoming  fiuid ;  subsequently,  it  is  occasionaUy  found  in 
the  shape  of  oil-drops  mixed  with  the  pus.  In  this  preparation  you 
may  see  the  microscopic  appearance  in  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
membrane. 

In  examining  such  preparations  we  not  unBrequently  find  filaments 
of  coagulated  fibrine  infiltrated  in  the  tissue ;  possibly  it  is  formed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  as  previously  described ;  but 
it  is  also  possible  that  these  filaments  appertain  only  to  the  fully* 
formed  pus — ^possibly  they  are  produced  by  the  alcohol. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  until  the  process  is 
arrested,  we  always  have  a  progressive  softening  of  the  tissue,  or  sup 
puration,  in  which  it  difiers  from  a  developed  granulating  surface, 
which  only  forms  pus  on  its  surface.  All  suppurative  parenchymatous 
inflammations  have  a  destructive  or  deleterious  action  on  the  tissue. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  blood-vessels  to  the  new  formation 
of  the  young  tissue  and  its  speedy  disintegration,  it  has  already  been 
stated  that  they  are  at  first  dilated,  and  then  the  blood  stagnates  in 
them;  if  the  circulation  be  entirely  arrested  in  certain  portions  of 
tissue,  in  which  case  the  coagulation  in  the  veins  occasionally  extends 
a  considerable  distance,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  clot  suppu- 
rate, or  fall  into  shreds,  as  far  as  the  lx)rder  where  the  circulation 
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VeMels  (artiftdally  injected)  of  the  walls  of  an  absceep  that  had  been  indaced  In  the  ton^ae  of 
a  dog.    Magnlfled  95  diametera. 

begins  again.  As  we  have  already  seen  when  studying  the  detach- 
ment of  necrosed  shreds  of  tissue,  vascular  loops  must  form  on  this 
border  of  the  living  tissue ;  that  is,  the  whole  inner  surface  of  an 
abscess,  in  the  arrangements  of  its  vessels,  is  analogous  to  a  granula- 
ting surface  folded  up  sac-like. 

In  regard  to  the  lymphatic  vessels,  we  may  conclude  from  analogy 
that  here,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  wounds,  they  are  closed  by  the  inflam- 
matory neoplasia;  special  investigations  on  this  subject  would  be 
veiy  desirable.  So  soon  and  so  long  as  an  abscess  is  surrounded  by 
a  vigorous  layer  of  tissue  infiltrated  with  plastic  matter,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned  there  will  be  no  reabsorption  of  purulent  or  putrid 
substances  from  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  I  can  give  you  practical 
evidence  of  this,  if  in  the  clinic  you  will  smell  pus  from  an  abscess 
near  the  i^ectum  or  in  the  mouth ;  this  pus  has  an  exceedingly  pene- 
trating, putrid  odor,  still  is  not  reabsorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  veins, 
or  is  so  to  only  a  very  slight  extent ;  symptoms  of  general  sepsis  very 
rarely  occiir.  But  at  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  and  later, 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  rapid  destruction  of  tissue,  as  well  as  in 
some  progressive  inflammations  around  contused  wounds,  and  in 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  etc.,  if  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  not  yet  stopped  by  cell-formation,  organized  inflammatory 
new  formation  does  not  occur,  or  comes  on  late  as  the  gangrenous 
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destruction  is  being  bounded;  then  the  decomposing  tissue  enters 
the  open  lymphatics  and  acts  as  a  ferment  in  the  blood,  causing  feyer. 

Although  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  (cellulitis)  may  occur 
at  any  part  of  the  body,  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  hand,  forearm,  knee, 
foot,  and  leg.  It  is  often  accompanied,  and,  when  extending,  preceded, 
by  lymphangitis,  of  which  we  shall  speak  among  the  accidental  trau- 
matic diseases. 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  fever,  accompanying  these  in- 
flammations, depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  material  re- 
absorbed. At  first  a  quantity  of  these  matters  is  thrown  into  the 
blood  at  once,  hence  at  the  onset  there  is  usually  high  fever,  some- 
times phill;  as  the  inflammation  progresses,  the  fever  continues;  it 
ceases  when  further  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  product  is  arrest- 
ed by  the  above  changes  of  tissue,  when  the  process  stops  and  the 
abscess  is  formed.  The  quality  of  the  inflammatory  material  formed 
in  cellular  inflammation  certainly  varies  greatly ;  for  instance,  in  some 
cases  deep  in  the  neck  in  old  people  there  is  such  intense  poisoning 
that  the  patiests  die  without  other  symptoms.  It  is  here  the  same 
as  in  carbuncle — some  cases  cause  little  fever,  others  produce  ffttal 
septic  fever.  If  a  phlegmon  be  due  to  a  dangerous  poison,  such  as  that 
of  glanders,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  fatal  termination;  but  for  the 
spontaneous  cases  it  often  seems  veiy  strange  why  some  should  be  so 
very  severe,  while  most  of  them  are  relatively  mild. 

The  prognosis  of  phlegmonous  inflammations  varies  immensely 
with  the  location,  extent,  and  cause.  "Wliile  the  disease,  occurring  as 
a  metastasis  in  a  general  phlogistic  or  suppurative  diathesis,  or  in 
glanders,  gives  little  hopes  of  cure,  while  deeply-seated  abscesses  in 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  or  in  the  pelvis  are  very  slow  in  their  course 
and  may  prove  dangerous  from  the  locality,  or,  by  destruction  of  fas- 
oiss,  tendons,  and  skin,  may  impair  the  functions,  most  oases  of  phleg- 
mon on  the  fingers,  hand,  forearm,  etc,  are  only  moderate  diseases  of 
short  duration,  although  very  painful*  The  sooner  suppuration  occurs 
and  the  more  circumscribed  the  inflammation,  the  better  the  progno6is. 

As  regards  the  trecUmentj  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  its 
aim  is  to  arrest  |;he  development  of  the  disease  if  possible,  that  is,  to 
attain  the  earliest  possible  reabsoiption  of  the  serous  and  plastic  in- 
filtration. For  this  purpose  there  are  various  remedies:  first,  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  mercury ;  the  inflamed  part  may  be  smeared  with  mer- 
curial ointment,  the  patient  placed  in  bed,  and  the  inflamed  extremity 
enveloped  in  warm,  moist  cloths  or  large  cataplasms.  Ice  also  may 
be  employed  at  first,  if  the  whole  inflamed  part  can  be  covered  with 
several  bladders  of  ice.  Compression  by  adhesive  plaster  and  band- 
ages is  also  a  very  effective  remedy  for  aiding  absorption,  but  it  is 
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little  used  in  these  inflammations,  partly  because  of  the  pain  it  causes 
in  such  cases,  partly  because  the  remedy  is  not  free  from  danger,  as 
gangrene  may  be  easily  induced  by  a  little  too  much  pressure.  If  the 
process  be  not  moderated  soon  after  the  employment  of  the  above 
remedies,  but  all  the  symptoms  increase,  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of 
resolution,  and  resort  to  remedies  to  hasten  the  suppuration  which  we 
c»nnct  avert;  the  chief  of  these  is  the  application  of  moist  warmth, 
especially  in  the  shape  of  cataplasms.  Then,  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is 
detected  at  any  point,  we  do  not  usuaUy  leave  the  perforation  to  Na- 
ture, but  divide  the  skin  to  give  vent  to  the  matter;  if  the  suppuration 
extends  under  the  skin,  we  make  several  openings,  at  least  I  prefer 
this  to  one  veiy  large  incision,  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand  for  instance, 
because  in  the  latter  the  skin  gapes  widely,  and  takes  a  long  time  to 
heaL  If  the  pus  escapes  naturally  from  the  openings,  great  cleanliness 
is  the  only  thing  necessary;  this  is  greatly  assisted  by  local  warm 
baths. 

While  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  open  subcutaneous  abscesses, 
**  OQCotomy  "  of  deep  abscesses  requires  great  attention  to  the  anato- 
my of  the  locality :  for  instance,  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  diflicult  in 
suppurations  deep  in  the  neck,  in  the  pelvis,  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
etc.,  and  can  only  be  certainly  made  after  a  long  period  of  observation; 
still,  partly  for  tiie  relief  of  the  patient,  partly  to  avoid  a  spontaneous 
opening  into  the  abdomen,  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  evacuate 
the  pus  early.  In  such  cases  we  must  not  plunge  a  bistoury  boldly 
in,  but  dissect  up  layer  after  layer,  till  we  reach  the  fluctuating  cover- 
ing of  the  abscess ;  then  introduce  a  probe  carefully,  and  dilate  the 
opening  by  extending  the  blades  of  forceps  introduced  into  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  haemorrhage  from  the  deeper  parts.  Occasionally  decompo- 
sition of  the  pus  in  an  abscess  causes  so  much  gas  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  tympanitic  percussion-sound;  after  being  opened,  these  putrid 
abscesses  should  be  syringed  out  and  dressed  with  chlorine- water. 

4.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

Idiopathic  acute  inflammation  of  muscular  substance  is  rela« 
tively  rare.  It  occurs  in  thp  muscles  of  the  tongue,  in  the  psoas, 
pectoral,  and  gluteal  muscles,  and  in  those  of  the  thigh  and  calf 
of  the  leg ;  the  usual  termination  is  in  abscess,  although  resolution 
has  been  observed.  Metastatic  muscular  abscesses  are  very  frequent 
in  glanders.  Regarding  the  special  histological  conditions,  the  in- 
terstitial connective  tissue  of  the  muscles,  the  perimjrsium  is  here, 
as  in  traumatic  myositis,  the  chief  seat  of  the  purulent  infiltration ; 
from  the  very  acute  disease,  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  filaments 
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are  destroyed,  with  the  contractile  substance  and  the  sarcolemma; 
only  on  the  stumps  of  the  muscular  filaments  in  the  capsule  of 
the  abscess  do  we  find  the  muscular  nuclei  (muscular  corpuscles) 
in  groups  and  adherent  to  the  dcatrix ;  in  such  cases,  according  to  0. 
WebeTj  there  is  a  considerable  new  formation  of  young  muscle-cells. 
The  symptoms  of  an  abscess  in  the  muscle  are  the  same  as  those  of 
any  deep  abscess ;  their  periods  of  development  and  perforation  vary 
with  their  size  and  extent.  In  many  cases  there  is  contraction  of  the 
muscles  in  whose  substance  the  abscess  develops,  as  in  psoitis.  I  shaU 
not  discuss  whether  this  is  the  physiological  result  of  the  inflammatory 
irritation,  or  whether  it  is  half  voluntary,  and  made  instinctively  by 
the  patient,  but  am  rather  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  for  in  small 
and  not  very  painful  abscesses  and  in  traumatic  inflammations  of  the 
muscles,  there  is  usually  no  contraction,  but  this  occurs  only  in  large  ab- 
scesses, which  are  compressed  by  strong  fJEuciae.  Abscesses  in  muscles 
should  be  opened  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  felt,  and  the  diagnosis 
certain. 

A  very  peculiar  form  of  disease  of  the  muscles,  which,  according  to 
my  view,  should  be  classed  among  subcutaneous  inflammations,  has 
been  recently  discovered  and  described  by  Zenker;  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
typhoid  fever,  in  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh ;  in  it  the  contrac- 
tile substance  in  the  sarcolemma  crumbles  and  is  gradually  absorbed, 
while  new  muscular  filaments  form  to  replace  the  old.  Thus,  in  most 
cases,  the  parts  are  fully  restored ;  in  other  cases  permanent  atrophy 
of  the  muscle  remains.  There  is  no  accurate  knowledge  as  to  whether 
this  disease  may  lead  to  suppuration,  although  abscesses  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  have  been  observed  after  typhus. 

S.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SHEATHS  OF  TENDONS  ANB  SUB- 
CUTAiraOUS  MUCOUS  BUBS^  (SEROUS  MEMBRANES). 

As  is  well  known,  the  sheaths  of  tendons  form  shut  sacs,  which 
enclose  some  of  the  tendons  of  the  hands  and  feet.  They  may  b&> 
come  acutely  inflamed  from  contusion,  and  in  some  few  cases  also 
spontaneously.'  Like  all  acutely-inflamed  serous  membranes,  these 
sacs  at  first  exude  a  quantity  of  fibrinous  serum;  recent  fibrinous 
pseudo-membranes  composed  of  wandering  cells  may  again  dissolve, 
but  they  may  also  induce  temporary  or  permanent  adhesions  of  the 
sheath  to  the  tendon;  lastly,  there  is  not  unfrequently  suppura- 
tion of  the  membrane,  and  at  this  time  the  tendon  may  become 
necrosed.  Pain  on  motion  and  slight  swelling  are  the  first  signs 
of  such  inflammation ;  occasionally  there  is  friction-sound,  a  grating 
in  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  hand, 
or,  still  better,  by  the  ear.  This  noise  is  due  to  the  surfiices  of 
the  tendon  and  of  its  sheath  having  become  rough  from  deposits  of 
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fibrine  and  rubbing  against  each  other,  when  the  tendons  are  moved ; 
this  form  of  subcutaneous  inflammation  is  most  common  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  and  almost  always  terminates  in  resolution.  The  very 
acute  inflammations  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  arising  from  un- 
known causes  and  going  on  to  suppuration,  are  rare ;  they  begin  like 
an  acute  phlegmon ;  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  quickly  partici- 
pates in  the  inflammation ;  the  limb  swells  greatly,  and  the  adjacent 
finger  or  wrist-joint  may  be  drawn  into  the  inflamination.  Like  the 
synoyial  membrane  of  the  joints,  that  of  the  tendinous  sheaths  occa- 
sionally seems  to  furnish  products  that  intensely  affect  the  surround- 
ing parts.  If,  under  suitable  treatment,  the  disease  does  not  go  on  to 
snppuratioin,  or,  if  this  be  only  partial,  resolution  slowly  occurs ;  the 
limb  remains  stifp  a  long  while;  the  adhesions  between  the  tendon 
and  its  sheath  do  not  break  down  till  after  months  of  use.  If  there  be 
extensive  suppuration  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendon  (which,  in  the  hand, 
has  been  termed  ^  panaritium  tendinosum"),  the  tendons  usually  be- 
come necrosed,  and  after  a  time  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  abscess 
openings  as  white  threads  and  shreds ;  the  membrane  then  degener- 
ates to  spongy  granulations.  If  the  process  be  now  arrested,  one  or 
more  fingers  will  be  stiff",  and  remain  so  for  life.  If  the  joints  be  also 
attacked  in  the  fingers,  there  may  be  recovery  with  anchylosis ;  but,  if 
the  wrist  or  ankle-joint  be  affected,  its  existence  will  be  greatly  endan- 
gered. In  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tendinous  sheaths, 
the  feeer  is  occasionally  slight  at  first,  but  in  severe  cases  the  disease 
may  begin  with  a  chill.  The  further  the  inflanunation  and  suppuration 
extend,  the  less  the  process  tends  to  formation  of  an  abscess,  the  more 
continued  the  fever  becomes,  and  it  assumes  a  distinctly  remittent 
fonn ;  at  the  same  time  the  patients  are  rapidly  pulled  down ;  in  a  few 
weeks  the  strongest  men  emaciate  to  skeletons.  The  prognosis  is 
bad  when  the  fever  runs  on  with  intermittent  attacks  and  chills. 

The  treaJtVMni,  of  subcutaneous,  crepitating  inflammations  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  consists  in  keeping  the  part  quiet  on  a  splint, 
and  painting  it  with  tincture  of  iodine ;  if  this  does  not  afford  speedy 
relief^  a  blister,  may  be  applied ;  under  this  treatment  I  have  always 
seen  this  form  of  inflammation  disappear  in  a  few  days.  If  the  symp- 
toms are  severe  from  the  first,  quiet  of  the  part  is  the  first  requisite; 
this  should  be  seconded  by  mercurial  ointment  and  bladders  of  ice. 
This  treatment  should  be  persistently  pursued ;  in  these  cases  I  de- 
cidedly prefer  it  to  cataplasms  and  local  warm  baths,  which  are  very 
common.  If  absceses  form,  incisions  and  plenty  of  counter-openings 
should  be  made ;  in  these  cases  drainage-tubes  are  very  useful,  because 
the  granulations  projecting  from  the  openings  often  obstruct  the 
escape  of  the  pus.  If  the  suppuration  will  not  stop,  if  the  spongy 
20 
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swelling  of  the  limb  continues,  if  crepitation  appears  in  the  joint  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  wrist  (showing  that  the  cartilaginous  ooyerings 
have  suppurated),  and  if  the  patient  continues  to  sink,  there  is  little 
hope  of  a  termination  in  anchylosis  of  the  hand,  but  the  danger  to 
life  is  so  great  that  amputation  of  the  forearm  should  be  made ;  the 
patient  may  thus  escape  with  his  life,  and  will  soon  recover  his 
strength* 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  subcutaneotts  mucous  burses  are  less 
dangerous ;  the  bursa  prsepatellaris  and  anconea  are  most  frequently 
affected  either  from  injury  or  spontaneously ;  they  are  connected 
neither  with  the  joint  nor  with  the  sheaths  of  ihe  tendons ;  they  be- 
come painful,  fill  with  fibrinous  serum,  the  skin  reddens,  and  the  cel- 
lular tissue  in  the  vicinily  participates  in  the  inflammation ;  but  sup- 
puration  rarely  occurs  if  the  patient  is  treated  early.  The  remedies 
are  mercurial  ointment  or  tincture  of  iodine,  keeping  the  limb  quiet, 
and  compressing  the  swollen  bursa  by  applying  wet  bandages. 
Puncture  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  injurious,  from  being  followed  by 
suppuration  and  a  tedious  suppurating  fistula. 
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LECTURE   XXII. 

Anatomj. — ^Aoata  Periostitis  and  OsteomyelitiB  of  the  Long  Bones :  Symptoms,  Ter- 
minations in  Besolntion,  Suppuration,  Necrosis,  Prognosis,  Treatment.— Acute 
OstitiB  in  Spongy  Bonea.— Acute  Inflammations  of  the  Joints.— Hydrops  Acutus ; 
Symptoms,  Treatment.— Acute  Suppurative  Inflammationa  of  Joints :  Symptoms, 
Course,  Tivatment,  Anatomy.— Acute  Articular  Bheumatism.— Arthritis.— Metoa- 
tatio  Tnflammationi  of  Joints  (GonorrhoDal,  Pyemic,  Puerperal). 

Thb  periosteum  and  the  bones  are  physiologically  so  intimately 
connected  that  disease  of  one  generally  affects  the  other ;  although, 
m  spite  of  this,  we  are,  for  practical  reasons,  obliged  to  consider  acute 
and  chronio  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  of  bone  separately, 
still  we  shall  often  have  to  refer  to  their  connection.  I  must  here  make 
a  few  preliminary  anatomical  remarks,  as  they  are  important  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  following  process :  When  speaking  briefly  of 
the  periosteum,  we  usually  mean,  simply,  the  white,  glistening,  thin 
membrane,  poor  in  vessels,  which  immediately  surrounds  the  bone.  I 
must  here  remark  that  this  represents  only  a  part  of  the  periosteum 
that  is  pathologically  of  little  relative  importance.  Upon  this  just- 
described  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum  lies,  at  points  where  no  ten- 
dons or  ligaments  are  inserted,  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  also  to  be  considered  as  periosteum,  and  in  which  principally  lie  the 
vessek  that  enter  the  bone.  This  outer  layer  of  periosteum  is  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  primary  inflammations,  either  acute  or  chronic ; 
the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  which  this  layer  consists  is  very  rich  in 
cells  and  vessels,  hence  more  inclined  to  inflammation  than  is  the  ten- 
dinous portion,  poor  in  cells  and  vessels,  which  lies  immediately  on 
the  bone.  As  to  nutrient  vessels,  especially  in  the  long  bones,  the 
e^nphyses  have  their  own  supply,  which,  as  long  as  the  epiphyseal  car- 
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tilages  continue,  do  not  communicate  with  the  vessels  of  the  diaphysis, 
which  have  their  own  nutrient  arteries.  This  distribution  of  the  ves- 
sels explains  why  diseases  of  the  diaph jses  in  young  persons  rarely 
pass  to  the  epiphyses  and  the  reverse.  Genetically  the  articular  cap- 
sule is  a  continuation  of  the  periosteum,  and  a  certain  connection  is 
often  observed  between  articular  and  periosteal  diseases,  the  diseases 
of  one  readily  passing  to  the  other.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
observations  we  shall. have  occasion  to  recur  to  these  anatomical  con- 
ditions. 

First,  let  us  speak  of  acute  periostitis  and  osteomyditiSy  of  which 
you  have  already  heard  something  in  the  remarks  on  suppuration 
of  bone  in  the  chapter  on  open  fractures  (p.  201).  This  disease 
is  not  very  frequent ;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  young  persons,  and  in  its 
typical  forms  almost  exclusively  in  the  long  bones.  The  femur  is 
most  frequently  attacked,  next  the  tibia,  more  rarely  the  humerus  and 
bones  of  the  forearm.  I  have  seen  the  disease  occur  primarily  or 
secondarily  in  the  vicinity  of  acutely-inflamed  joints,  after  catching 
cold,  and  after  severe  concussions  and  contusions  of  the  bones.  It  is 
possible  that  the  extravasation  into  the  medulla  from  crushing  or  con- 
tusion of  a  bone  may  be  reabsorbed,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
symptom  but  a  continued  pain  as  the  result  of  the  injury ;  but  such 
injuries  may  occasionally  induce  chronic  affections  of  various  sorts. 

In  many  cases  we  cannot  discover  whether  only  the  periosteum  or 
the  medulla  of  the  bone  is  affected ;  the  distinction  is  usually  only  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  subsequent  course  and  by  the  termination.  The 
symptoms  are  as  follows :  The  disease  begins  with  high  fever,  not  un- 
frequently  with  a  chill ;  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  affected  limb,  which 
swells  at  first  without  redness.  The  severe  pain  prevents  motion  of 
the  Hmb;  every  touch  or  the  slightest  jarring  is  veiy  painful;  the 
skin  is  tense,  usually  oedematous,  and  occasionally  the  distended  sulv 
cutaneous  veins  show  through,  a  sign  that  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
deeper  parts  is  obstructed.  The  inflammation  may  affect  the  wh<de 
or  only  part  of  a  bone.  But  these  symptoms  simply  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intense  deeply-seated  acute  inflammation.  But  as  idio- 
pathic inflammation  of  the  perimusoular  and  peritendinous  oellular 
tissue  is  very  unfrequent,  and  rarely  begins  with  so  much  pain,  we 
shall  not  err  in  most  cases  if,  with  the  above  symptoms,  we  diagoosli- 
cate  acute  periostitis,  perhaps  accompanied  by  osteomyelitis.  If,  while 
there  are  great  pain  and  fever,  or  complete  inability  to  move  the  limb 
on  account  of  pain,  swelling  does  not  occur  for  several  days,  we  may 
suspect  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  inflammation  is  the  medullary 
cavity  of  the  bone,  and  that  at  first  the  periosteum  participates  but 
little.     In  this  stage  the  diseased  part  is  in  about  the  following  oon- 
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dition:  The  vessels  of  the  medulla  and  periosieum  are  greatly  dilated 
and  distended  with  blood ;  perhaps  there  may  be  stasis  of  blood  at 
different  points.  The  medulla,  instead  of  its  usual  bright-yeUow 
odor,  is  dark  blue,  and  permeated  with  extravasations ;  the  perios* 
teum  is  greatly  infiltrated,  and  on  microsoopioal  examination  of  it  you 
find  numbers  of  young  cells,  as  you  also  do  in  the  medulla ;  that  is, 
there  is  plastic  infiltration.  In  this  stage,  a  complete  retiun  to  the 
normal  state  is  possible,  and,  if  proper  treatment  is  begun  early,  this 
is  not  so  rare,  particularly  in  the  more  subacute  cases.  The  fever 
&118,  the  swelling  decreases,  and  the  pain  ceases ;  a  fortnight  after  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  the  patient  may  be  recovered.  Even 
when  the  process  is  somewhat  further  advanced,  it  may  stop ;  then  a 
part  of  the  new  formation  on  the  surfisu^  of  the  bone  ossifies,  and  thus, 
for  a  time  at  least,  there  is  thickening  of  the  affected  bone,  which  may 
again  be  absorbed  in  the  course  of  months. 

In  most  cases  the  course  of  periostitis  is  not  so  favorable,  but  the 
process  goes  on,  and  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  symptoms  being 
as  follows :  The  skin  of  the  swollen,  tense,  and  painful  limb  is  at  first 
reddish,  then  brownish  red ;  the  oedema  extends  further  and  further; 
the  neighboring  joints  become  painful,  and  swell ;  the  fever  remains 
at  the  same  point;  the  chills  are  not  infrequently  repeated.  The 
patient  is  much  exhausted,  as  he  eats  little,  and  at  night  is  kept 
awake  by  the  pain.  Toward  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, rarely  earlier,  but  often  later,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  fluctu- 
ation, and  may  then  greatly  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by 
letting  out  the  pus  through  one  or  more  openings,  if  the  skin  over  the 
ahscess  is  sufficiently  thinned ;  for  the  opening  of  deep,  stiff- walled 
ahsoesses  which  do  not  collapse  may  prove  dangerous  from  decompo- 
sition of  blood  and  pus  in  the  insufficiently-encapsulated  abscess. 
The  spontaneous  perforation,  especially  the  suppuration  of  the  fascias, 
occasionally  takes  a  good  while,  and,  moreover,  the  openings  thus 
formed  are  usually  too  small ;  they  must  subsequently  be  enlarged. 
If  yon  introduce  the  finger  through  one  of  these  artificial  openings, 
you  come  directly  on  the  bone,  and  in  many  cases  find  it  denuded  of 
periosteum.  The  extent  to  which  this  denudation  occurs  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  periostitis.  It  may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
diaphysis,  and  in  these  worst  cases  the  symptoms  are  the  most  severe. 
Probably,  however,  only  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  periosteum  is  dis- 
eased, nor  is  the  entire  circumference  of  the  bone  necessarily  affected^ 
but  perhaps  only  the  anterior,  lateral,  or  posterior  portion  is  so.  The 
periostitis  is  particularly  apt  to  stop  at  the  points  of  origin  or  inser- 
tion of  strong  muscles.  In  those  cases  of  slight  extent  all  the  symp- 
toms will  be  milder. 
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Even  in  ibis  stage  the  disease  may  take  one  of  two  different  direc- 
tions :  possibly,  after  the  evacuation  of  tbe  pus,  the  soft  parts  loay 
quickly  become  adherent  to  ihe  bone,  as  the  vralls  of  an  acute  abeoess 
do  to  each  other.  I  have  seen  this  a  few  times  in  periostitis  of  the 
femur  in  children  two  or  three  years  old.  After  the  opening,  a  slight 
quantity  of  pus  continued  to  discharge  for  only  a  short  time.  The 
openings  soon  closed  entirely,  the  tumor  receded,  and  perfect  recovery 
took  place.  But,  according  to  my  experience,  such  a  termination  only 
occurs  in  small  children.  More  frequently,  as  a  result  of  the  suppu- 
ration of  tbe  periosteum,  the  bone  is  mostly  robbed  of  its  nutrient 
vessels,  and  partly  or  wholly  dies,  leaving  the  condition  termed 
necrosis,  or  gangrene  of  the  bone.  The  extent  of  this  necrosis  irill 
essentially  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  periostitis.  The  partially  or 
entirely  destroyed  diaphysis  of  the  long  bones  must  be  detached  as  a 
foreign  body,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  gangrene  of  the  soft 
parts  and  traumatic  necrosis.  This  requures  a  long  time ;  hence  the 
process  of  necrosis,  the  detachment  of  the  portion  of  dead  bone  or 
sequestrum,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it,  is  always  a  chronic 
one.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Before  the  inflamma- 
tion passes  into  this  chronic  state,  acute  suppuration  continues  for  a 
time  after  the  first  opening  of  the  abscess.  Various  complications, 
even  pyaemia,  may  occur.  Whenever  these  patients  are  feverish,  they 
are  in  danger. 

We  must  again  return  to  the  medulla  of  the  bone,  which  we  left 
in  the  first  stage  of  inflammation.  Here,  also,  the  inflammation  may 
terminate  in  suppuration.  If  the  osteomyelitis  be  diffuse  or  total,  the 
whole  medulla  may  suppurate.  This  suppuration  may  even  assume  a 
putrid  character,  and  induce  septicaemia.  If  there  be  extensive  sup- 
purative osteomyelitis,  with  suppurative  periostitis,  death  of  the  dia- 
physis of  the  bone  is  certain.  Should  there  be  only  partial  suppura- 
tion of  the  medulla,  or  if  there  be  none  at  all,  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  bone  may  be  preserved  and  the  bone  remain  viable.  It  may 
not  infrequently  occur  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  bone  will 
waver  for  a  time  between  life  and  death,  as  the  feeble  circulation 
nourishes  the  bone  very  incompletely.  Acute  suppurative  osteomye- 
litis, without  participation  of  the  periosteum,  probably  does  not  occur; 
it  is  not  infrequently  combined  with  osteopMebitUf  which  may  end  in 
putre&ction  or  suppuration  of  the  thrombus,  and  is  prone  to  induce 
jnetastatic  abscesses.  Another  not  infirequent,  though  not  constant, 
accompaniment  of  osteomyelitis  is  suppuration  of  the  epiphyseal  cai^ 
tilages  in  persons  in  whom  they  stUl  exist,  that  is,  till  about  the 
twenty-fourth  year.  The  process  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  sup- 
puration may  extend  to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  partly  from    the 
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medulla  of  the  bone,  partly  from  the  perioeteum.  If  it  suppurate, 
the  continuity  of  the  bone  is  destroyed,  and  at  the  seat  of  the  epi« 
physis  there  is  motion,  as  in  fracture ;  dislocations  may  also  be  caused 
by  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Usually  there  is  only  one  such  epi- 
ph3rseal  separation  of  the  affected  bone,  above  or  below ;  in  rare  cases 
it  is  double.  I  have  once  seen  this  double  separation  of  the  epiphy- 
ses in  the  labia ;  several  times  I  have  seen  separation  of  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  femur,  once  of  the  upper  eud  of  this  bone,  once  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  twice  of  the  upper  end.  In  one  case 
I  saw  epiphyseal  softening,  with  luxation  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  occur  without  suppuration.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
inflammation  of  the  neighboring  joints  are  apt  to  accompany  perios- 
titis. These  articular  inflammations  usually  have  a  rather  subacute 
course.  The  serous  fluid  collecting  in  the  joint  is  usually  reabsorbed 
as  the  acute  disease  of  the  bone  subsides,  but  the  joint  often  remains 
swollen,  and  not  infrequently  permanently  stiff.  Several  times,  also, 
I  have  seen  acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  the  femiur  succeed 
acute  articular  rheiunatism  of  the  knee.  Lastly,  we  must  also  men- 
tion that  this  osteomyelitis  may  occur  in  several  bones  at  once. 

The  diagnosis  as  to  how  feur  periosteum  and  bone  are  affected  in 
the  acute  disease  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty,  but  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  extent  of  the  consequent  necrosis ;  and  even  this  is  no 
accurate  measure,  for  the  periostitis  may  end  in  suppuration,  while 
the  inflammation  in  the  bone  may  end  in  resolution,  or  only  cause 
some  mterstitial  formation  of  bone.  The  process  may  start :  1.  In 
the  loose  cellular-tissue  layer  of  the  periosteum;  this  suppurates. 
If  the  suppuration  be  limited  to  this  layer,  after  opening  the  abscess 
we  may  pass  the  finger  directly  to  the  surfEtce  of  the  bone,  which  we 
find  covered  with  the  granulating  tendinous  part  of  the  periosteum ; 
if  the  latter  layer  also  suppurates,  as  it  not  infrequently  does,  the 
bone  lies  exposed,  and  the  suppuration  may  continue  into  it.  Thus 
osteomyelitis  accompanies  periostitis.  If  it  be  denied  that  the  loose 
cellular  layer  is  periosteum,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  inter- 
muscular cellular  tissue  (which  would  not  be  natural,  because  the 
vessels  escaping  from  the  bone  lie  chiefly  in  this  layer),  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  acute  periostitis.;  for  the  tendinous  portion  of  the 
periosteum  is  as  little  liable  to  primary  inflammation  as  the  £&scias  and 
tendons.  2.  The  inflammation  begins  in  the  bone,  and  thence  extends 
to  the  periosteum  and  cellular  tissue ;  osteomyelitis  is  the  primary, 
periostitis  the  secondary,  disease.  Then  there  is  pus  not  only  in  the 
bone,  but  on  its  surface,  close  under  the  tendinous  portion  of  the 
periosteum.  This  is  elevated  by  the  pus,  as  far  as  its  elasticity  per- 
mits ;  it  is  then  perforated,  and  the  pus  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue 
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Here  it  causes  more  suppuration,  and  thus  the  process  advances  to 
the  sur£ftce.  JSo^er  asserts  that  in  these  cases  fluid  hi  is  pressed,  by 
the  strong  arterial  pressure,  from  the  cavity  of  the  bone  through  the 
Haversian  canals  of  the  cortical  substance  to  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
so  that  we  may  diagnose  osteomyelitis  from  pus  mixed  with  fat^rops 
rising  from  under  the  periosteum.  Moreover,  in  a  few  cases,  Haser 
foimd  a  remarkable  elongation  of  the  bone,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
neighboring  joints,  after  osteomyelitis.  He  refers  this  to  too  rapid 
growth  of  the  articular  ligaments  and  epiphyseal  cartilages. 

In  the  prognosis  of  acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  bone  and  to 
life.  If  the  disease  induces  partial  or  total  necrosis  of  the  bone,  the 
disease  may  be  very  protracted ;  it  may  last  several  months,  or  even 
years.  Acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  especially  in  the  femur, 
and  still  more  when  double,  is  always  dangerous  to  life,  because  pyae- 
mia is  so  apt  to  occur,  and  in  children,  because  of  the  profuse  suppu- 
ration, it  is  the  more  dangerous  the  longer  the  condition  remains 
acute  and  the  further  it  spreads. 

In  treating  this  disease  we  may  accomplish  more  if  we  are  called 
early ;  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  is  painting  the  whole  limb 
with  strong  tincture  of  iodine.  This  remedy  should  be  continued  tih 
large  vesides  form.  Of  oourse  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  recumbent, 
which  in  most  cases  does  not  need  to  be  urged,  as  the  pain  keeps  him 
quiet.  Since  commencing  this  treatment  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with' 
it,  that  I  have  almost  given  up  the  other  antiphlogistics ;  cups,  leeches, 
mercurial  ointment,  etc.  When  the  vesicles  formed  by  the  iodine 
dry  up,  you  apply  more.  Derivation  to  the  intestinal  canal  by  saline 
purgatives  aids  the  treatment,  as  it  does  in  all  acute  inflammations. 
Some  surgeons  greatly  praise  the  local  application  of  ice  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  Should  suppuration  nevertheless  occur, 
and  distinct  fluctuation  be  felt  at  the  ^nnest  part  of  the  sldn,  we 
may  make  several  openings  in  such  a  way  that  the  pus  shall  escape 
without  being  pressed  out ;  then  the  swelling  usually  subsides  quick- 
ly ;  it  is  most  fiivorable  when  the  fever  ceases  early  and  the  disease 
becomes  dironic.  If  the  fever  continues,  the  suppuration  remains 
profuse,  the  pains  do  not  cease.  We  may  try  to  relieve  this  condi- 
tion by  continued  applications  of  bladders  of  ice,  with  which  we  also 
try  to  alleviate  any  inflammations  of  the  joint  that  may  occur.  I  have 
also  derived  great  advantage  from  the  application  of  a  fenestrated 
plaster^plint,  which  should  be  supported  with  hoops  on  account  of 
the  large  openings  that  must  be  made  in  it ;  in  cases  where  there  is 
detachment  of  the  epiphysis,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  limb 
should  be  fixed,  if  only  to  render  the  daily  dressing  less  painful 
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Aiany  surgeons  do  oot  follow  this  treatment^  which  is  backed  by  a 
series  of  favorable  cases.  Some  recommend  making  large,  deep  in- 
cisions down  to  the  bone  at  the  very  start,  or  at  least  as  soon  as 
suppuration  begins.  Such  extensive  womids  are  bad  in  feverish  pa- 
tients ;  I  am  satisfied  that,  imder  these  oircumstanoes,  this  heroic  treat* 
ment  renders  the  condition  worse,  it  increases  the  predisposition  to 
pyaemia.  The  idea  that  in  acute  osteomyelitis  ezarticulation  should 
be  made  at  once,  as  otherwise  py»mia  is  unavoidable,  seems  to  me 
even  more  erroneous.  This  belief  is  certainly  untrue,  and  under 
such  circumstances  amputation  is  not  indicated,  first,  because  at  the 
onset  the  diagnosis  of  osteomyelitis  is  not  absolutely  certain,  as  the 
case  might  possibly  be  one  of  simple  acute  periostitis ;  secondly,  be- 
cause the  prognosis  in  exarticulation  of  large  limbs,  if  done  for  acute  ' 
disease  of  the  bone,  is  always  very  doubtfuL  In  acute  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis,  of  the  tibia  for  instance,  I  should  only  amputate  at  the 
thigh  if  the  suppuration  were  very  exbessiye,  and  acute  suppuration 
of  the  knee-joint  should  occur*  Should  the  disease  affect  the  femur 
and  run  an  unfiivorable  course,  I  should  scarcely  hope  to  save  the  pa- 
tient by  an  operation  so  dangerous  as  amputation  at  the  hip-joint 
We  may  accomplish  much  by  great  care  of  the  patients,  who  are  gen- 
erally  youthfuL  A  young  girl  with  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  of 
the  tibia  had  sixteen  chills  in  twelve  days,  and  nevertheless  recovered, 
although  part  of  the  tibia  became  necrosed,  and  the  foot  was  anchy- 
loeed. 

I  will  here  add  a  few  remarks  about  suppurative  periostitis  of  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  finger,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  place  where  it  most 
frequently  occurs.  As  this  inflammation  in  the  hand  and  fingers  is 
usually  called  panaritium,  this  periostitis  of  the  last  phalanx  is  termed 
panaritium  periostaie.  This,  like  any  periostitis,  is  yery  painful ; 
it  is  a  long  whOe — sometimes  eight  or  ten  days — ^before  the  pus  per* 
forates  outward.  The  termination  in  partial  or  total  necrosis  of  the 
phalanx  is  common,  and  cannot  be  prevented  even  by  an  early  in- 
cision, although  we  often  have  to  make  one  to  relieve  the  disagree- 
able, throbbing,  burning  pain,  partly  by  the  loss  of  blood,  partly  by 
splitting  the  periosteum.  As  the  termination  in  suppuration  can 
scarcely  ever  be  avoided,  we  try  to  induce  it  by  cataplasms,  hand- 
baths,  eta,  and  thus  hasten  the  course. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
osteum, and  medulla  of  the  long  bones,  but  have  not  considered  that 
of  the  spangj/  banes.  Nor  have  we  considered  the  question  of  in- 
flammation of  the  bone-substance  proper.  Is  there  such  a  thing  ?  I 
think  this  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  I  consider  that  dila- 
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tation  of  the  yessels,  oeU-infiliration,  and  serous  imbibition  of  the  tis- 
sue, in  their  various  combinations,  constitute  the  essence  of  acute  in 
flammations.     In  the  compact  bone-substance  (as  in  the  cortical  layer 
of  a  long  bone)  all  these  requirements  cannot  occur*    In  manjr  places 
at  least,  the  capillary  vessels  are  so  closely  embedded  in  the  Haver- 
sian canals  that  they  cannot  dilate  much ;  a  certain  amount  of  serous 
infiltration  of  the  bone  is  imaginable ;  but  the  firm  bone-substance 
cannot  possess  much  capability  of  swelling.    If  the  term  inflamma- 
tion be  made  so  general  as  to  include  every  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive disturbance  of  nutrition,  it  would  be  a  very  peculiar  view,  in 
which  I  do  not  participate.     Every  tissue  attacked  by  inflammation 
changes  its  physical  and  chemical  nature,  and  in  acute  inflammation 
of  the  soft  parts  this  takes  place  rapidly;  the  connective  tissue  es- 
pecially is  quickly  changed  to  a  gelatinous,  albuminous  substance ;  the 
tissue  of  the  cornea  and  cartilage  may  also  change  very  quickly.  For 
chemical  reasons  this  is  impossible  in  bone ;  time  is  required  for  the 
chalky  salts  of  the  bone  to  dissolve,  and  the  boneKsartilage  left  deli- 
quesces like  other  tissue.    Hence,  inflammation  of  compact  bony  tis- 
sue, severe  though  it  be,  cannot  run  its  course  very  rapidly ;  it  always 
takes  a  long  while.    The  above  refers  only  to  compact  bone-substance ; 
spongy  bones  may  readily  become  inflamed,  that  is,  there  may  be  in- 
flammation of  the  medulla  contained  in  the  spongy  bones  which  has 
the  same  peculiarities  as  that  of  the  long  bones,  only  it  is  not  collected 
together  as  it  is  in  them,  but  it  is  distributed  in   the  meshes  of 
the  bones ;  each  space  contains  many  capillaries,  connective  tissue, 
fatH9ells,  and  nerves ;  acute  inflammation  of  the  spongy  bones  first  oc- 
curs in  these  interspaces,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  bone  proper. 
What  is  called  acute  aetUis  of  a  spongy  bone  is  at  first  only  acute  os- 
teomyelitis.   This  when  idiopathic  is  rarely  acute,  but  is  usually 
chronic,  sometimes  subacute.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  traumatic 
acute  osteomyelitis  of  spongy  bones,  about  which  we  shall  here  say 
something,  although  we  have  discussed  its  more  important  features 
when  treating  of  suppuration  of  bone.      Imagine  an  amputation 
wound  close  below  the  knee :  the  tibia  has  been  sawed  through  its 
upper  spongy  part ;  traumatic  inflammation  occurs  in  the  meduUa  of 
the  bone,  in  the  meshes  of  the  bone-substance,  with  proliferation  ol 
vessels,  cell-infiltration,  etc. ;  this  leads  to  development  of  granular 
tions,  which  grow  out  firom  the  medulla  and  soon  form  a  granulating 
surface ;  this  cicatrizes  in  the  usual  manner.     But  subsequently,  if 
jou  have  a  chance  to  examine  such  a  stump,  you  find  that,  at  the  sawed 
surface  of  the  bone,  the  meshes  are  filled  with  bone-substance,  and 
the  outer  layer  of  the  spongy  bone  is  transformed  to  compact  bony 
substance ;  that  is,  the  cicatrix  in  the  bone  has  ossified.     This  is  the 
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Donnal  terminatioii  not  only  of  taraumatie  but  of  spontaneous  ostitis : 
the  bonj  dcatriz  ossifies.  There  may  also  be  suppuration,  putre&o- 
tion  of  the  medulla  of  spongy  bones,  as  in  long  bones ;  osteophlebitis 
and  its  oonsequenoes  may  also  oocur.  In  the  lecture  on  suppuration 
of  bone  (p.  206)  and  healing  of  open  fractures  we  treated  fidly  of  the 
changes  which  occur  after  the  bone  had  lost  its  periosteum,  of  the 
development  of  granulations  on  the  sur&ce  of  compact  bone-sub- 
stance, and  of  the  accompanying  superficial  necrosis. 

Here  I  will  merely  add  that  we  sometimes  meet  multiple  inflam- 
mations of  the  bones  as  we  do  multiple  acute  inflammations  of  the 
soft  parta  (acute  polyarticular  rheumatism) ;  these  may  occur  simul- 
taneously in  the  two  corresponding  bones  of  the  lower  extremities, 
or  may  fbUow  each  other ;  a  g.,  osteomyelitis  of  the  tibia,  suppura* 
tive  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  osteomyelitis  of  the  femur,  puru- 
lent inflammation  of  the  hip-joint ;  in  one  case  there  was  also  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  other  femur  and  purulent  coxitis  of  the  other  side. 
Even  such  oases  may  possibly  terminate  fieiyorably,  but  this  is  very 
rare;  ihey  usually  end  fatally. 


We  now  come  to  acute  it^mmcaianB  of  the  Joints.  As  we  have 
previoosly  spoken  of  traumatic  articular  inflammations,  you  already 
know  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  diseased  joints.  You  also  know 
that  serous  membranes  have  a  great  tendency  to  excrete  fluid  exu- 
dation when  irritated,  but  that  this  exudation  may  also  contain  pus, 
if  the  inflammatory  irritation  be  very  intense.  As  there  is  a  pleurisy 
with  effusion  of  sero-fibrinous  fluid  (the  ordinary  form),  and  a  variety 
with  purulent  effusion  (soKsalled  empyema),  so  in  joints  we  speak  of 
seroQS  synovitis,  or  hydrops,  and  of  purulent  synovitis,  or  empyema; 
both  forms  of  the  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  they  in- 
duce various  diseases  of  the  cartilage,  bone,  articular  capsule,  perios- 
teum, and  surrounding  musdes.  You  will  see  that  it  is  always  more 
complicated  with  these  diseases  the  more  complicated  the  affected 
part  is.  Of  late,  great  importance  has  been  attached  (especially  by 
Frendi  surgeons)  to  speaking,  first,  of  diseases  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, then  of  those  of  the  cartilage,  articular  capsule,  and  bone,  cor- 
responding to  the  anatomical  conditions.  Correct  as  this  division 
would  be,  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  representing  the  pathological 
anatomical  changes,  it  is  of  little  use  in  practice.  The  surgeon  al- 
ways views  inflammation  of  the  joint  as  a  whole,  and,  although  he 
should  know  which  part  of  the  joint  suffers  most,  this  is  only  a  part 
of  what  he  should  know ;  course,  symptoms,  and  constitutional  state, 
equally  demand  his  attention,  and  determine  the  treatment.  Hence 
the  entire  clinical  appearance  will  determine  the  divisions  of  this,  as 
of  many  other  diseases. 
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At  present  we  are  speaking  only  of  apparently  spontaneous  acute 
inflammations  of  the  joints.  In  many  cases  they  are  evidently  due  to 
catching  cold,  in  other  oases  their  causes  are  obscure.  Some  of  the  more 
subacute  cases  are  of  metastatic  nature  and  appear  as  pyssmia.  But 
at  present  we  shall  speak  only  of  the  idiopathic  inflammations,  which, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  traumatic,  are  termed  rheumaiiCy  as  they  are 
often  due  to  cold.  Patients  requiring  your  aid  for  such  acute  inflam- 
mations of  the  joints,  will  present  somewhat  different  symptoms.  I^ 
for  illustration,  we  again  take  the  knee-joint,  you  will  have  about  the 
following  picture :  A  strong,  otherwise  healthy  man  has  taken  to  bedi 
because  for  a  day  or  two  his  knee  has  been  swollen,  hot,  and  painful; 
you  find  this  on  examining  the  knee,  you  also  find  distinct  fluctuation 
in  the  joint,  and  that  the  patella  is  somewhat  lifted  up,  and  always 
rises  again  if  pressed  down ;  the  skin  over  the  joint  is  not  red ;  tiie 
patient  lies  with  his  leg  stretched  out  in  bed,  has  no  fever,  and,  if  you 
ask  him,  can  bend  and  extend  the  knee,  though  with  some  difficullj. 
You  here  have  an  <ieiUe  serous  synovitis^  or  hydrops  genu  acutus.  Ihc 
anatomical  condition  of  the  knee  is  as  follows :  the  synovial  membrane 
is  slightly  swollen  and  moderately  vascular ;  the  articular  cavity  full 
of  serum,  which  has  mingled  with  the  synovia ;  there  are  a  few  flocculi 
of  fibrine  in  the  fluid,  the  rest  of  the  joint  is  healthy.  Anatomically 
the  state  is  just  like  a  subacute  bursitis  tendinum  or  a  moderate 
pleurisy.  This  disease  is  generally  cured  without  difficulty ;  quiet,  re- 
peatedly painting  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  few  blisters,  or  com* 
pression  with  wet  bandages,  suffice  to  remove  the  affection  in  a  few 
days,  or  at  least  to  take  off  its  acuteness;  all  the  sjnnptoms  of  the 
acute  inflammation  may  subside,  the  patient  may  go  about  with 
scarcely  any  difficulty,  but  there  remains  too  much  fluid  in  the  joint, 
a  hydrops  chronicus  of  the  joint  is  left. 

You  may  be  called  to  another  patient  with  inflammation  of  the 
knee-joint.  A  few  days  previously  the  young  man  has  caught  cold ; 
soon  after  this  his  knee  has  begun  to  pain,  high  fever  has  come  on, 
perhaps  a  heavy  chill ;  the  joint  has  constantly  grown  more  painful 
The  patient  lies  in  bed,  with  the  knee  flexed  so  that  the  thigh  is 
strongly  rotated  outward  and  abducted ;  he  resists  every  attempt  io 
move  the  leg,  as  it  causes  him  terrible  pain.  The  knee-joint  is  greatly 
swollen  and  feels  hot,  but  there  is  no  fluctuation,  the  skin  is  oedematous 
and  red  about  the  knee,  the  whole  leg  also  is  oedematous ;  on  account 
of  the  pain  it  is  impossible  to  extend  the  knee  or  to  flex  it  more. 
What  a  cent  rast  to  the  former  case  I  If  you  have  a  chance  to  examine 
the  joint  in  this  stage,  you  find  great  swelling  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  it  is  very  red,  pu%,  and  microscopically  appears  infiltrated 
vrith  plastic  matter  and  serum.     In  the  joint  'there  is  usually  a  little 
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fiooculent  puis  mixed  witb  l^e  sjnovia,  tbere  may  also  be  pure  pus. 
The  surface  of  the  cartilage  looks  cloudy,  and  microscopically  perhaps 
shows  little  change  beyond  turbidity  of  the  hyaline  substance ;  possi- 
bly the  cartilage  cavities  are  somewhat  enlarged  and  filled  wiUi  an  un* 
usual  number  of  cells.  The  tissue  of  the  articular  capsule  is  oedematous. 
Here  you  have  a  purulent  very  (icuU  st/novitis^  in  which  the  cartilage 
threatens  to  participate ;  should  the  disease  continue,  and  the  pus  in 
the  joint  increase,  you  may  correctly  call  it  empyema  of  the  joint. 

The  dijSerence  between  the  first  and  second  forms  of  acute  syno* 
vitis  is  essentially  that,  in  the  second,  the  tissue  of  the  synovial 
membrane  is  deeply  affected,  while  in  the  first  the  increased  secretion 
is  the  chief  feature.  Between  these  two  forms  are  subacute  cases, in 
whidi  the  secretion  becomes  purulent  and  collects  in  great  quantity, 
without  there  being  any  great  destruction  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
B.  Volkmann  calls  this  ^^ catarrhal  inflammation"  of  the  joint;  it  is 
somewhat  more  painful  than  ordinary  acute  hydrops,  from  which  the 
catarrhal  purulent  form  may  proceed,  though  this  is  rarely  the  case. 
I  have  already  said  what  was  necessary  about  the  course  and  treat* 
ment  of  acute  hydroi>s.  The  course  and  results  of  the  more  paren- 
chymatous synovitis,  which  is  predisposed  to  suppuration,  depend 
greatly  on  when  the  treatment  is  begun  and  what  it  is.  Usually  a 
few  leeches  are  applied  and  then  the  joint  is  poulticed,  from  an  idea 
of  the  old  school,  that  rheumatic  artictdar  inflammations  should  be 
treated  with  warm  applications.  I  consider  leeches  almost  useless  in 
these  affections ;  perhaps  there  may  be  a  question  about  keeping  the 
limb  warm,  for  this  is  often  pleasant  to  the  patient;  it  alleviates  the 
pain  in  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  offcen  more  so  than  cold 
does ;  at  least  the  latter  must  act  for  some  time  before  having  a  fietvor- 
able  effect.  I  explain  iliis  as  follows :  The  warm  applications  induce 
fhixion  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  thus  empty  tiiose  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane ;  but  this  effect  is  not  long  continued ;  fluxion  to  the 
inflamed  deeper  parts  returns  again,  and  is  stronger  than  to  the  artifi- 
cially-warmed skin.  On  application  of  a  large  bladder  of  ice  to  the 
joint,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  contract,  and  perhaps  drive  the  blood  to 
the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  more  strongly  than  before,  till  gradu- 
ally the  cold  has  its  effect  on  these  also,  and  if  the  cold  continues  the 
effect  becomes  permanent.  It  seems  more  rational  always  to  use  cold 
In  these  cases ;  in  very  acute  inflammations  of  the  joint  the  employ- 
ment of  ice-bladders  has  also  proved  very  practical  Besides  using 
cold,  you  may  also  induce  active  derivation  to  the  skin  by  strong  tino- 
tare  of  iodine,  or  by  a  large  blister.  But  besides  these  remedies  it  is 
most  important  to  bring  the  joint  into  a  proper  position  and  keep  it 
there,  for,  if  we  do  not  obtain  a  perfect'  cure,  and  the  joint  remains 
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stiff,  the  flexed  position  of  the  knee,  which  is  so  frequent,  is  aveij  un- 
fortunate addition  to  the  stiffness,  as  it  renders  the  Hmb  nearij  if  not 
entirely  useless.  Why  the  acutely-diseased  joint,  especially  in  intense 
suppurative  synovitis,  almost  always  involuntarily  assumes  a  flexed 
position,  is  a  difficult  question,  which  may  be  answered  in  various 
ways :  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  sort  of  reflex  action  on  the 
motor  muscular  nerve  from  the  iiritatioh  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  musoiiilar  con- 
traction* Sonnet^  a  French  surgeon,  who  has  done  much  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  thinks  that  in  g^reat  distention  of 
the  joint  with  pus,  or  even  by  swelling  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the 
flexed  position  may  be  caused  mechanically,  as  the  space  in  the  joint 
is  greater  in  the  flexed  than  in  the  extended  position ;  he  has  tried  to 
prove  this  by  injecting  the  joints  in  the  cadaver,  and  by  filling  them 
completely  he  has  brought  them  into  the  flexed  position.  Against 
this  it  may  be  said  that  in  hydrops  acutus,  where  there  is  usually  more 
fluid  in  the  joint  than  there  is  in  purulent  synovitis,  the  flexion  does 
not  occur,  and  also  that  in  acute  inflammations,  where  I  could  satisfy 
myself  of  the  non-existence  of  fluid,  there  was  flexion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  acute,  pufl^,  painful  swelling  of  the  synovial  membrane 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  flexion,  hence  I  should  indine  to  the  first  ex- 
planation, according  to  which  the  pain  is  the  irritation  that  induces 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb :  other  muscles  also,  in  parts 
suffering  from  acute  pain,  contract,  as  the  cervical  muscles  in  deep- 
seated  abscesses  of  the  neck.  The  malposition  should  be  relieved; 
this  should  be  done  for  each  joint  in  such  a  way  that  in  case  of  com- 
plete stiffness  its  position  shall  be  most  fitvorable.  The  hip  and  knee- 
joint  should  be  extended,  the  foot  and  elbow  at  right  angles ;  the 
wrist  and  shoulder  do  not  get  out  of  position ;  the  former  usually  re- 
mains extended,  the  latter  usually  takes  such  a  position  that  the  aim 
lies  against  the  thorax.  There  is  very  great  difference  in  the  frequenof 
of  acute  disease  in  the  different  joints ;  the  knee  is  most  fr-equentiy 
affected,  tiien  the  elbow  and  wrist;  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip^ 
shoulder,  and  ankle,  is  rare.  Acute  articular  inflammations  axe  more 
frequent  in  young  persons  than  in  old,  but  hardly  ever  occur  in  chil- 
dren. But,  to  return  again  to  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
joint :  you  will  tell  me  this  is  impossible.  Chloroform  is  here  usefid; 
tills  remedy  has  become  most  important  in  the  treatment  of  inflamn» 
tions  of  the  joints.  You  narcotize  the  patient  deeply,  and  can  then 
move  the  limb  without  trouble;  the  muscles,  which  previously  con* 
traoted  on  tiie  least  touch,  now  yield  without  difficulty.  If  we  continue 
with  our  former  hypothetical  case,  you  extend  the  knee,  envelop  it  in 
a  thick  layer  of  wadding,  and  apply  a  plaster«plint  from  the  foot  to 
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the  middle  of  the  thigh.  When  the  pataent  awakes,  he  will  at  first 
complain  of  severe  pain ;  give  him  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  and 
apply  one  or  two  bladders  of  ioe  over  the  plaster-splint  to  the  knee ; 
the  cold  acts  slowly,  but  finally  proves  effective,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  patient  feels  tolerably  oomfortabla  The  slight  compression 
made  by  the  well  padded  plaster-splint  also  has  a  fiivorable  antiphlo- 
gistic action ;  if  there  be  fever,  you  may  give  cooling  medicines  and 
saline  purgatives ;  but  the  patient  needs  no  further  treatment.  Be- 
fore applying  the  dressing,  you  may  have  the  limb  rubbed  with  mer- 
eniial  ointment  or  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  It  is  best  to  apply 
the  dressing  even  in  the  most  acute  stage ;  of  course  it  must  be  done 
very  carefully,  avoiding  any  strangulating  pressure.  Becently  it  has 
been  shown  that,  even  in  very  acute  inflammations  of  the  joints,  sur- 
prising results  may  be  obtained  by  extension  with  weights.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  observe  how  a  continued  moderate  traction  lessens 
the  pain  in  the  joint  and  relaxes  the  muscles.  But  much  depends  on 
the  application  of  the  dressings,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on 
yon  to  attend  carefully  to  these  apparently  simple  mechanical  things, 
whoae  importance  you  will  not  correctly  estimate  till  thrown  on  your 
own  resources  in  practice,  and  obliged  to  attend  to  the  minutest  de* 
tails  yourself. 

If  called  to  the  case  early,  you  may  someijmes  not  only  anest  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disease,  but  may  preserve  to  your  patient  a  mov- 
able  joint.  But,  even  if  called  late,  the  above  treatment  should  be 
pursued.  If  the  pain  is  relieved  and  the  fever  ceases,  you  may  re- 
move the  dressing  in  a  few  weeks,  for  the  disease  lasts  several  weeks 
under  any  circumstances ;  perhaps  three  to  five  months  may  elapse 
before  the  inflammation  entirely  disappears;  gradually  the  normal 
condition  and  the  former  mobility  return,  then  the  patient  should  be 
earnestly  warned  against  taking  odd  ob  excessive  motion,  for  a  second 
attack  might  not  turn  out  so  welL 

Supposing  the  acute  process  does  not  subside  under  the  treatment 
instituted,  but  continues  to  progress,  it  may  pass  into  a  chronic  form, 
or  remain  acute ;  we  shall  hereafter  treat  of  the  former  case.  Let  us 
at  present  suppose  that  the  pain,  instead  of  subsiding,  becomes  more 
severe,  and  you  are  obliged  to  split  the  dressing  along  the  front ;  you 
find  the  knee  more  swollen,  distinctly  fluctuating,  and  the  patella 
very  movable,  while  the  patient  has  high  fever.  If  the  disease  con- 
tinues,  the  fluctuation  may  extend  forther  and  fieurther,  upward  to  the 
thigh,  for  instance,  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  may  participate  in  the  suppuration.  Formerly  this  extension 
was  attributed  to  subcutaneous  bursting,  or  partial  suppuration  of  the 
synovial  sacs  around  the  joint,  especially  of  the  large  one  under  the 
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tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  and  of  the  bursa  poplitea ;  to  pre- 
vent this  misfortune  it  was  oonsidered  advisable  to  tap  the  joint  with 
a  trocar,  in  the  above  stage  of  the  disease,  to  let  out  most  of  the  ptis, 
and  then  carefully  close  the  opening.  From  my  own  experience  I  should 
consider  this  operation  as  rarely  indicated,  for  I  have  convinced  my- 
self, by  careful  examinations  of  patients,  and  occasionally  of  the 
cadaver,  that  these  periarticular  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue,  oc- 
curring in  acute  synovitis,  and  also  in  ostitis  of  the  articular  extremi- 
ties, form  separately,  and  break  into  the  joint  late,  if  they  do  so  at 
alL  With  the  development  of  these  abscises  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient  is  usually  impaired ;  he  has  high  fever,  with  intercux^ 
rent  diills,  his  cheeks  ML  in,  he  emaciates,  loses  his  appetite,  and 
becomes  sleepless.  Quinine  and  opium  finally  lose  their  effect,  and, 
unless  you  amputate  the  thigh  early  enough,  the  patient  dies  firomthe 
exhausting  suppuration  and  continued  fever;  perhaps,  also^  he  may 
have  metastatic  abscesses.  If,  by  the  applications  of  ice,  by  one  ot 
more  incisions  for  evacuating  the  pus,  by  quinine  and  opium,  yoa  sucy 
oeed  in  breaking  tiie  aoute  stage  of  the  disease,  and  making  it  chronid^ 
you  wiU  not  obtain  a  movable  joint)  but  even  if  it  is  flexed  at  a  right 
angle,  tiie  leg  will  be  useful;  this  is  the  best  result  that  we  can  gain 
after  days  and  weeks  of  anxiety  and  care,  if  the  inflammation  reaches 
the  above  grade.  The  anatomical  changes  in  a  knee-joint  in  this 
stage  of  inflammation  are  as  follows :  The  joint  is  filled  with  thick 
yeUow  pus,  mixed  with  fibrinous  flocculi ;  the  synovial  membrane  is 
covered  with  dense  purulent  fibrous  rinds,  under  which  it  is  very  red 
and  pu%,  partly  ulcerated ;  the  cartilage  is  partly  broken  down  into 
pulp,  pfu^y  necrosed  and  peels  off;  the  bone  under  it  is  very  red  or 
infiltrated  (osteomyelitis ;  usually  in  these  cases  a  secondary,  rarely  a 
primaiy  disease). 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  not  veiy  bad  in  young,  vigorous 
persons,  when  the  proper  treatment  is  resorted  to  early ;  it  is  veiy 
bad,  almost  absolutely  fatal,  in  old,  decrepit  persons. 


In  the  above  I  have  pictured  to  you  typical  cases  of  the  two  forms 
of  synovitis,  the  serous  and  parenchymatous  (purulent),  and  am  satk* 
fied  that  in  practice  you  will  readily  recognize  these  pictures  again ; 
and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  what  has  been  said  of  the 
knee  to  other  joints.  Now  I  must  add  that  there  is  still  another 
acute  or  subacute  form  of  articular  inflammation,  which  offers  some 
peculiarities.  I  refer  to  OLCfute  articular  rheumaUmi.  This  very  pe- 
culiar disease,  which  will  be  treated  of  more  folly  in  the  lectores  on 
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internal  medicine,  is  characterized  by  its  attacking  several  joints  at 
once,  and  its  tendency  to  cause  inflammations  of  other  serous  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  pericardium  and  endocardium,  the  pleura,  and 
raielj  the  peritonseum  and  arachnoid.  This  simultaneous  disease  of 
these  membranes  and  of  the  joints  marks  the  affection  as  one  impli* 
eating  the  whole  body  firom  the  start ;  indeed,  from  the  Importance 
of  the  organ  affected,  the  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  often  so 
prominent|  and  so  much  influence  the  treatment,  that  the  surgical 
treatment  of  the  joints  is  a  yeiy  secondary  matter ;  this  is  the  more 
apt  to  be  the  case,  as  this  disease,  although  very  painful,  rarely  proves 
dangeious  to  the  limb  or  to  life.  The  chief  symptoms  of  the  local 
affection,  beyond  which  the  disease  rarely  proceeds,  are,  great  pain  in 
die  joint  on  every  motion  or  touch,  oedema  of  the  surrounding  soft 
parts,  and  rarely  redness  of  the  skin.  *  From  the  few  autopsies  that 
have  been  made,  it  appears  that  the  synovia  increases  somewhat,  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  flooculi  of  pus,  and  the  synovial  membrane  is 
swollen  and  red ;  the  cartilage  is  seldom  implicated ;  the  collection 
of  fluid  is  not  often  so  great  as  to  cause  fluctuation.  Acute  rheuma^ 
tism  la  very  frequent,  but  it  is  rarely  fatal,  so  that  the  pathological 
anatomical  appearances  are  little  known.  From  all  the  symptoms  of 
Mb  disease,  it  is  evidently  a  specific,  limited  disease,  of  a  peculiar 
dmracter,  but  with  a  course  so  atypical,  and  causes  so  obscure,  that 
its  actual  character  has  not  yet  been  determined.  I  have  my  doubts 
whether,  besides  this  pdyaHicular^  we  can  speak  of  a  monarticular 
acute  rheumatUmy  for  it  is  just  tiie  multiplicity  of  the  points  of 
inflammation,  and  their  slight  tendency  to  suppurate,  that  charao- 
terize  the  disease ;  at  aU  events,  I  should  not  consider  an  inflammation 
limited  to  one  jcHnt  as  a  symptom  of  acute  rheumatism,  unless  pleu- 
risy, pericarditis,  or  some  other  complication  peculiar  to  rheumatism, 
also  occurred ;  should  none  of  these  come  on,  the  disease  is  purely  local, 
a  simple  inflammation  of  the  joint,  which  is  probably  called  rheumatic 
simply  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  catdiing  cold.  In  acute 
rheumatism,  the  resolution  of  the  articular  inflammation  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  joint  to  its  functions  are  so  common  that  we  rarely  see 
any  other  termination.  That  the  disease  is  tedious,  and  generally 
lasts  six  or  eight  weeks,  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  duration  of  the 
afleotion  in  a  single  joint  as  to  its  attacking  first  one  joint,  then  an- 
other, and  exacerbations  readily  occurring  in  joints  that  had  recov- 
ered ;  thus  the  disease  proves  tedious,  both  for  physician  and  patient, 
and  the  greatest  watohfdlness  and  care  are  necessary  to  avoid  all 
souroes  of  injury  that  may  again  arouse  the  disease.  It  is  exceedingly 
raie  for  one  of  the  affected  joints  to  go  on  to  intense  suppuration  or 
empyema ;  more  firequently,  in  spite  of  the  subsidence  of  the  disease, 
21 
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a  joint  remains  stiff  and  painful,  and  passes  into  a  state  of  chronic 
inflammation.  You  see  that  the  prognosis  of.  this  disease,  as  fiir  as  it 
concerns  the  joint,  may  be  called  very  favorable ;  without  anj  inter- 
ference from  the  physician,  the  joint-inflammations  generally  run  a 
favorable  course.  Hence  all  that  we  do  for  the  local  disease  is  to  enr 
velop  the  joint  in  wadding,  tow,  oakum,  or  wool,  to  protect  it  from 
changes  of  temperature.  Mild  cutaneous  irritants  and  painting  with 
tincture  of  iodine  may  also  be  usefuL  For  alleviating  the  pain  in  tiie 
joints  and  hastening  the  course  of  the  disease,  Stromeyer  and  others 
recommend  the  employment  of  bladders  of  ice,  and  generally  kiwpmg 
the  joint  cool,  rather  than  warm.  But  I  think  this  treatment  will  find 
few  disciples,  for  it  is  quite  troublesome,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  articular  inflammations  get  on  well  without  such  applicationa. 
Internally,  we  may  give  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  or  cooling  salts;  in 
heart-affections,  local  antiphlogistics,  digitalis,  eta,  are  indicated,  as 
will  be  taught  you  more  particularly  in  special  pathologies,  and  in  the 
medical  clinics. 

Next  to  acute  rheumatism  comes  acute  arthriHc  inflammation  of 
the  joints.  The  attack  of  podagra  or  chiragra  is  also  specific  and 
belongs  to  true  gout ;  here,  also,  the  articular  inflammation  is  an  aottta 
serous  synovitis,  but  with  very  little  secretion  of  fluid  in  the  joint. 
But  one  thing  peculiar  to  acute  arthritic  inflammation  is  the  nevet^ 
failing  coincident  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts:  the  peri- 
osteum, sheaths  of  the  tendons,  but  especially  of  the  skin;  this 
always  reddens,  becomes  glistening  and  tense,  as  in  erysipelas,  and  is 
veiy  painful ;  it  even  desquamates  occasionally  after  the  attack. 
Acute  arthritic  articular  inflammation  is  far  more  painful  than  zheu* 
matia  We  shall  hereaffcer  speak  of  the  treatment  of  arthritis  and  the 
arthritic  diathesis. 


There  is  still  another  variety  of  acute  articular  inflammation,  the 
metcutcUic^  about  which  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  when 
treating  of  pysemia.  Acute  or  subacute  metastatic  inflammation  of 
the  joint  is  usually  at  first  serous,  but  soon  purely  suppurative  syno 
vitis.    Several  forms  may  be  distinguished : 

1.  Gon&rrhceal  iiyflammcUion  oftht  joints.  This  occurs  in  men 
suffering  from  gonorrhoea ;  occasionally,  also,  it  occurs  after  the  intro- 
duction of  bougies  into  the  urethra ;  it  attacks  the  knee-joint  ahnoat 
exclusively.  Some  authors  assert  that  it  is  especially  apt  to  develop 
when  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrested  suddenly.  This  is  not  my  own  ex- 
perience. In  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  gonorrhoea,  it  is  very 
rare,  but  I  have  seen  it  quite  fr^uendy  when  a  patient  with  active 
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gononrhcBa  has  oaugbt  odkL  The  moomprehenBihIe  oonneotion  be- 
tween purulent  oatanfa  of  the  nrethra  and  inflammationB  of  the  knee- 
jomt  might  be  denied,  and  the  simultaneous  oocunenoe  of  the  two 
diseases  be  oonsidered  as  accidental ;  but  the  experience  of  too  many 
smgeons,  and  also  cases  where  inflammationB  of  the  knee-joint  oooar 
after  other  irritations  of  the  urethra  (as  by  bougies),  speak  in  its 
fiivor.  Gk>nonhoBal  gonarthritis  nsuall j  attadu  both  sides,  and  is  a 
subaoote  serous  sjrnovitis,  which  generally  soon  disappears  under 
proper  rest,  avoidance  of  new  irritation  of  the  urethra,  blisters,  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  and  slight  compression  of  the  joint ;  and,  after  reab- 
sorption  of  the  fiidd,  it  ends  in  perfect  cure.  But  irritatnlily  of  the 
joint  is  apt  to  remain,  and  not  unfreqnently  the  same  person  getting 
another  gononhosa  is  again  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  joints. 
Ln  some  cases  chronic  articular  rheumatism  is  said  to  follow  gonor* 
rhoeal  gonarthritis. 

^  I^cnnie  if^mmaiian  also  occurs  rery  frequently  in  one  knee, 
as  well  as  in  the  ankle,  shoulder,  elbow^  and  wrist;  rarely  in  the  hip. 
It  is  a  pore  purulent  sjrnovitis,  subsequently  accompanied  by  suppu- 
ration of  the  periarticular  cellular  tissue,  but  usually  with  subacute 
course,  and  hence  we  do  not  always  find  it  fully  developed  at  the  time 
of  autopsy.  Pyasmic  patients  do  not  always  die  with  suppuration  of 
the  joint^  and  I  have  witnessed  reabsorption  in' cases  where  the  patient 
Hved  through  the  purulent  infection.  The  treatment  does  not  differ 
from  that  above  given ;  if  the  collection  of  pus  is  excessive,  puncture 
will  relieve  the  pain.  Suppurations  of  the  joint  due  to  injuries,  and 
laoeratioiis  of  the  urethra  by  careless  catheterization,  and  usually 
accompanied  by  chills,  are  of  course  pyiemic,  not  gonorrhcsaL  Li 
Berlin  I  treated  a  young  man  who  had  a  rupture  of  the  urethra  caused 
by  bougies,  and  consequently  an  abscess  of  the  left  shoulder,  with 
suppuration  of  the  acromial  joint  of  the  davide,  which  induced  sub- 
luxation of  that  bone.  The  patient  recovered  perfectly;  and,  as 
the  abscess  was  not  large,  it  was  not  opened.  A  year  later  I  saw 
the  young  man  again.  The  abscess  had  become  somewhat  smaller, 
fluctuation  was  still  distinct;  but,  as  it  caused  no  disturbance  of 
function  or  other  difficulty,  and  the  patient  was  blooming  and 
healthy,  I  avoided  opening  the  abscess,  and  advise  you  to  do  the 
same  with  cold  abscesses  which  evidently  communicate  with  a  joint, 
as  the  opening  does  little  good  and  may  do  mudi  harm,  by  pos- 
sibly inducing  acute  inflammation  of  the  joint  and  very  disagree- 
able results. 

3.  Puerperal  iiyfhmmaHana  of  the  Joints*  Puerperal  fever  is  a 
tonn  of  pyaemia  that  may  occur  after  parturition.  Hence,  the  suppu* 
rative  inflammations  of  the  joints  occurring  at  that  time  come  under 
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the  above  category  of  p3r8emio,  suppuratiye  8jnoTiti&  But  not  mifre- 
quentlj,  the  third  or  fourth  week  after  parturition,  there  is  an  acute 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  knee  and  elbow  joints,  which  has  been 
referred  to  various  causes.  Some  say  it  is  a  simple  form  of  acute 
articular  inflammation  due  to  catching  cold,  to  which  women  are  par- 
ticukrlj  liable  after  conflnement|  because  they  perspire  so  much. 
Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  late  inflammations  of  the  joints 
are  also  symptoms  of  pyaemia  that  have  been  overlooked  and  are 
isolated,  and  hence  consider  them  as  metastatia  Let  this  be  as  it 
may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  these  cases  have  nothing  spedfia 
They  run  either  an  acute  or  subacute  course,  and,  under  suitable  treat- 
ment,  may  be  so  controlled  that  the  joint  will  remain  movable ;  but 
sometimes  a  more  chronic  course  begins  later  and  terminates  in 
anchylosis.  The  prognosis  is  not  very  bad.  They  rarely  reach  the 
highest  grade  of  acuteness.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
already  given  for  acute  suppurative  synovitis. 

I  would  also  mention  that  purulent  articular  inflammations  occur 
in  the  pyaamia  of  the  newly-born ;  children  are  even  occasionally  bom 
with  them,  as  has  been  witnessed  by  myself  and  others.  Inflammi^ 
tions  of  the  joints  may  develop  and  even  run  their  course  during  foetal 
life,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases  where  children  are  bom  with  joints  fully 
developed  but  andiylofaed. 
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Dry,  Moist  Gangrene.— Immediate  Cauaea.— Process  of  Detachment.— Varietiea  of  Gan- 
grene according  to  the  Bemote  Causes.—!.  Loss  of  Vitality  of  the  Tissue  from 
Mechanical  or  Chemical  Causes.— 2.  Complete  Arrest  of  the  Afflux  and  Efflux  of 
Blood.— Incarceration.— Continued  Pressure.— Decubitus.— Great  Tension  of  the 
Tissue. — 8.  Complete  Arrest  of  the  Supply  of  Arterial  Blood. — Gangrena  Spon- 
tanea.— Gangrena  Senilis.- Ergotism. — i.  Noma. — Gangrene  in  Various  Blood- 
Diseases. —Treatment. 

Wb  have  already  spoken  frequently  of  gangrene  and  mortification. 
You  know  in  general  what  they  mean,  and  have  already  encountered 
a  series  of  cases  where  there  was  local  death  of  a  part ;  but  there  are 
many  other  circumstances,  with  which  you  are  not  yet  acquainted, 
which  fiLYor  gangrene ;  all  of  which  we  shall  include  in  this  chapter. 

You  already  know  the  word  gangrene  to  be  perfectly  synonymous 
with  mortification*  Originally  it  was  only  used  to  express  the  stage 
where  the  dying  part  was  still  hot  and  painful ;  that  is,  not  completely 
dead.  This  was  called  '^hot  mortification,"  while  the  moist  "cold 
mortification  "  was  called  by  the  old  authors  sphaeelua^  The  word 
mummification  is  also  employed  for  di^  gangrene.  From  the  moment 
the  drculation  ceases,  moist  gangrene  is  perfectly  analogous  to  ordi- 
nary putrefaction.  Although  it  cannot  always  be  certainly  stated  why 
dry  gangrene  occurs  in  one  case  and  moist  in  another,  we  say  gene]> 
ally  that  when  the  circulation  ceases  suddenly,  especially  if  the  parts 
have  been  previously  inflamed  or  cedematous,  moist  gangrene  occurs. 
Dry  gangrene— mummification  or  shrinking  of  the  parts — ^is  more  fre- 
quently due  to  gradual  death,  where  the  circulation  has  continued 
leehlj  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  the  serum  has  been  carried  off  from 
the  gradually-dying  parts  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  veins.  Rapid 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  also  induces  gradual  dryness.    It  is  certainly 
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true  that  even  in  moist  gangrene  a  superficial  dryness  of  the  skin  may 
occasionally  be  obtained  by  removing  the  bard  layer  of  the  epidenuis, 
which  readily  peels  off  from  the  decomposing  limb;  we  may  also 
greatly  fiiyor  the  drying  by  applications  of  substances  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  water,  such  as  alcohol,  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
sulphuric  acid,  etc. ;  but  we  cannot  obtain  so  complete  a  mummifica- 
tion as  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously.  Hence,  dry  gangrene  is  not 
a  simple  putrefiiction,  but  a  rather  complicated  process,  which  gradu- 
ally leads  to  arrest  of  the  circulation. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  of  individual  parts  of  the  bodj  is 
always  the  complete  cessation  of  the  supply  of  nutriment  consequent 
on  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  capillaries ;  under  some  droumstances 
the  chief  arteries  or  veins  of  an  extremiij  may  be  locally  obstructed, 
and,  nevertheless,  the  blood  finds  its  way  by  neighboring  branches 
into  their  lower  or  upper  parts.  Hence,  obstruction  of  an  arteiy  can 
only  be  the  immediate  cause  of  gangrene  when  collateral  circulation 
is  impossible.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  anatomical  conditicMis,  partlj 
to  great  rigidity  of  the  walls  of  small  arteries,  partly  to  very  exten- 
sive destruction  of  the  walls  of  the  artery,  as  when  the  femoral  is 
obstructed  from  the  bend  of  the  leg  to  the  foot,  the  nutrition  onlj 
ceases  when  the  capillary  circulation  is  rendered  impossible  by  these 
circumstances.  But  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  cessation  of  cir> 
culation  in  a  small  capOlary  district,  or  in  the  parts  supplied  by  one 
small  artery,  should  cause  actual  decomposition ;  under  such  circum- 
stances the  disturbance  of  nutrition  may  assume  a  milder  fonn,  espe- 
cially when  this  limited  disturbance  of  circulation  comes  on  slowly 
and  gradually.  In  this  case  there  is  molecular  disintegration  of  tissue, 
which  shrinks  and  dries  to  a  yellow  cheesy  mass,  in  shorty  there  is  a 
series  of  metamorphoses  which  in  the  cadaver  appear  as  dry,  yellow 
infarctions ;  this  is  essentially  merely  a  sort  of  dry  gangrene  limited 
to  a  small  spot.  If  this  disturbance  of  nutrition  and  molecular  disin* 
tegration  of  tissue  take  place  on  a  surfieuse,  we  call  it  tdcercUian  /  the 
whole  series  of  so-called  atonic  ulcers,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
return,  are  mostly  due  to  such  quantitative  disturbances  of  nutrition. 
Hence,  intimate  as  is  the  connection  between  the  causes  of  diy  gan- 
grene and  ulceration,  still,  the  various  forms  of  gangrene  are  weO 
marked  and  peculiar,  as  you  will  see  from  what  follows,  as  there  is 
generally  not  only  molecular  disintegration  of  tissue,  but  death  of 
whole  shreds  of  tissue,  or  even  of  an  entire  limb.  Apriarij  it  is  cer- 
tainly supposable  that  complete  closure  of  all  the  veins  returning 
olood  from  a  limb,  should  induce  complete  stasis  in  the  capillaries ; 
but  in  practice  this  is  very  unlikely  to  occur,  for  the  veins  are  so  very 
numerous,  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  there  are  two  ways  for 
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the  return  of  blood,  viz.,  tbe  deep  and  subcutaneous  veins,  wbiob 
oommunioate  fineelj ;  if  one  vaj  be  closed,  the  other  will  be  at  least 
parilj  open.  When  dry  gangrene  occurs  in  the  skin  and  deeper  soft 
parts,  thej  usually  assume  a  grajish-black,  then  a  coal*black  hue.  In 
cases  where  the  parts  were  previouslj  inflamed,  the  skin  appears  at 
first  dark  yiolet,  then  whitish  yellow,  it  only  becomes  brownish  or 
grayish  black  in  case  of  partial  drying ;  dead  tendons  and  hacasd 
change  their  colcff  little.  When,  from  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  a 
considerable  portion  of  tissue  ceases  to  be  nourished,  the  border  be- 
tween dead  and  living  regularly  becomes  more  distinctly  marked ; 
around  the  dead  skin  there  forms  a  bright-red  line,  the  so-called  line 
Oj^  €kmareaHan»  This  redness  is  caused  by  distention  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  which  is  partly  due  to  collateral  circulation  in  them,  partly  to 
fluxion  induced  by  the  decomposing  fluids,  and  exactly  resembles  the 
redness  around  the  edges  of  a  wound  with  loss  of  substance,  especially 
of  a  contused  wound,  as  we  have  already  explained.  Along  with  these 
changes  in  the  vessels  there  is  an  active  cell-infiltration  in  the  line 
of  demarcation,  by  which  the  tissue,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  is 
partly  softened  and  dissolved.  All  over  the  borders  of  the  living 
tissue  young  cells  in  the  form  of  pus  appear  in  place  of  the  firm  tissue, 
and  then  the  coherence  of  the  parts  ceases.  The  dead  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  living,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  latter  there  is  a  layer 
of  tissue  changed  by  infiltration  of  plastic  matter  and  ectasia  of  the 
vessels,  granulations.  To  express  this  isimply  in  surgical  language  we 
say :  The  dead  tissue  must  be  thrown  off  firom  the  living  by  fr'ee  sup- 
puration, and  this  detachment  of  the  dead  tissue  is  followed  by  active 
granulations  which  cicatrise  in  the  usual  manner.  This  process  repeats 
itself  in  all  tissues,  in  all  forms  of  gangrene,  sometimes  quicker,  some- 
tim^es  more  slowly,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  even  in  bones,  as  you 
know  from  the  necrosis  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  open  fractures.  But 
we  shall  not  here  treat  of  gangrene  of  bones,  as  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  other  chronic  diseases  that  we  shall  have  to  speak 
of  it  when  treating  of  them.  The  time  required  for  tbe  detachment 
of  the  dead  tissue  may  vary  greatly.  It  depends :  1.  On  the  size  of 
the  dead  portion ;  2.  On  the  vascularity  and  consistence  of  the  tissue ; 
3.  On  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  patient. 

As  gangrene  is  usually  the  result  of  other  diseases,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  correctly  group  the  symptoms  which  are  to  be  referred  to  it 
If  the  line  of  demarcation  has  formed,  and  the  process  of  detachment 
is  going  on,  an  effect  on  the  general  health  is  apparent  when  the 
gangrene  affects  large  extremities.  Then  there  is  a  general  marasmus, 
a  gradual  loss  of  strength,  depression  of  the  bodily  temperature,  small 
pulse,  dry  tongue,  a  half-soporose  state  in  which  the  patient  grows 
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'  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  dies,  without  our  being  able  to  dia- 
coyer  in  the  cadaver  any  particular  cause  of  death,  although  in  other 

1  cases  putrid  metastatic  abscesses  are  found  in  the  lungs.  These  cases 
are  one  form  of  chionio  septicaemia ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  repeated 
absorption  of  putrid  matters,  during  the  development  of  gangrene,  by 
the  blood  and  lymphatic  circulation  which  partiy  continues,  may  be  the 
cause  of  death,  I  propose  to  return  to  this  question  in  the  next 
section* 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  must  study  more  carefullj  the 
different  varieties  of  gangrene,  according  to  their  remote  and  proxi- 
mate causes,  and  their  practical  importance : 

1.  Complete  loss  of  vitality  of  the  tissue  through  mechanical  or 
chemical  action,  such  as  crushing,  contusing,  great  heat  or  cold,  caus- 
tic acids  and  alkalies,  continued  contact  with  ammoniacal  urine,  with 
carbunculous  poison,  poisons  from  certain  serpents,  putrid  matters 
that  act  as  ferments,  eta,  come  under  this  head.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  some  of  these  varieties ;  we  shall  shortiy  come  to  others  of 
them. 

2.  Complete  airest  of  the  circulation,  by  circular  compression  or 
other  mechanical  cause,  is  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  capillary  stasis 
and  gangrene.  For  instance,  if  you  surround  a  limb  firmly  with  a 
bandage,  you  will  have,  first,  venous  congestion,  then  cedema,  and 
finally,  gangrene.  Let  us  take  a  practical  example :  if  the  prepuce 
be  too  small  and  be  forcibly  drawn  back  over  the  glans  so  as  to 
cause  a  paraphimosis,  the  compressed  glans,  or  in  this  case  more 
frequentiy  the  compressing  ring,  becomes  gangrenous.  The  mortifr' 
cation  of  strangulated  hernia  depends  on  the  same  cause. 

Continued  pressure  also,  by  aixesting  the  afflux  and  efflux  of  blood, 
may  lead  to  gangrene,  especially  in  persons  in  whom  the  heart's  action 
is  weakened  by  long  disease,  or  who  by  general  septic  intoxication 
are  already  disposed  to  gangrene. 

DecubituBj  the  so-called  bed-sore,  is  such  a  gangrene  caused  by 
continued  pressure,  but  all  sorts  of  bed-sores  are  not  gangrenous  from 
the  first,  for  in  some  cases  they  are  rather  to  be  compared  to 
a  gradual  maceration  of  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  as  a  result  of  coDr 
tinually  lying  in  a  bed  wet  with  sweat,  urine,  and  other  liquids.  De- 
cubitus is  particularly  frequent  over  the  sacrum,  and  may  there  attain 
a  fearful  si^,  all  the  soft  parts  becoming  gangrenous  down  to  the 
bone ;  it  may  also  occur  over  the  heel,  the  trochanters  of  the  femur, 
head  of  the  fibula,  scapula,  or  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  ao- 
cording  to  the  position  of  the  patient.  The  same  thing  may  be  caused 
by  badly-applied  dressings.  This  disease  is  the  more  unpleasant,  as 
*.t  usually  comes  during  other  exhausting  affections.    Although  no 
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diBease  in  which  the  patient  is  condemned  to  long,  absolute  quiet^  is 
entiielj  exempt  £nom  the  disagreeable  accompaniment  of  a  decubitus, 
still  some  peouliarljr  dispose  to  it^  chief  among  which  is  t jphus ;  in 
patients  with  septicsnnia,  decubitus  occurs  very  early,  often  even  after 
three  to  five  days  of  quiet ;  it  usually  b^^  with  a  very  drcumsoribed 
congestion  of  liie  skin  over  the  sacrum,  while,  with  proper  care,  con- 
sumptiye  patients  keep  their  beds  for  months  or  years,  without  having 
bed-sores. 

This  disease  is  particularly  troublesome  for  the  patient,  because, 
especially  in  chronic  maladies,  it  may  be  accompanied  by  great  pam ; 
in  acute  cases  of  lyphus  and  septicaemia,  on  the  contrary,  the  patients 
sometimes  do  not  feel  it  at  all  when  they  have  a  very  large  bed-sore. 
This  form  of  gangrene  is  particularly  dangerous  when  the  ezdting 
causes  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  and  it  becomes  progressive;  the 
prognosis  is  worse  ihe  more  exhausted  the  patient ;  not  unfiequently 
bednsore  is  the  cause  of  death,  as  it  continues  to  enlarge  in  spite  of 
all  treatment,  or  it  may  be  the  origin  of  a  faital  pyasmia. 

Too  great  tension  of  the  tiwue^  causing  great  distention  of  the 
vessels,  and  compressing  some  of  them,  induces,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
diminished  amount  of  blood,  while  the  pathological  requirements  of 
nutriment  are  increased ;  on  the  other,  a  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries  from  the  increased  friction.  This  is  the  cause  of  gangrene 
occurring  in  inflammation,  and  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  phlegmon,  but  it  must  not  be  said  that  every  stasis 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  that  may  occasionally  occur  in  inflam- 
mation is  to  be  referred  to  great  tension  of  the  tissues,  as  there  are 
also  other  causes.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  on  theories, 
especially  as  you  have  already  heard  them  in  the  course  on  general 
pathology.  Moreover,  we  shall  return  to  this  when  treating  of  throm- 
bosis of  the  veins. 

3.  ComjjkU€arre8toft7iemtpph/ofarkr%alb^ 
larly  due  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  must  also  sometimes 
lead  to  gangrene;  in  this  class  belong  those  cases  of  gangrene 
called  gangrcBna  spontanea,  or  oftener  ffangrcma  eenUiaj  from  its 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  old  persons ;  this  may  come  in  vaiious 
yrays  and  forms.  The  causes  may  vary  thus:  The  coagulation  of 
blood  may  begin  in  the  capillaries  (marasmic  thrombosis  as  a  result 
of  debility  of  the  heart,  or  insufficient  conduction  through  the  smaller 
arteries),  or  as  an  independent  thrombus  of  the  artery,  or,  lastly,  a 
thrombus  from  embolism;  excessive,  continued  anaomia  also,  with 
great  consecutive  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  debility  of  the  heart, 
and,  lastly,  continued  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arteries,  may  in* 
duce  gangrene.     Qangraena  senilis  proper  is  a  disease  originally  oo- 
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cuiring  in  the  ioeSi  rarely  in  the  fingers,  as  I  once  saw.  There  are 
two  chief  forms:  in  one  of  them  a  brown  spot  forms  on  one  toe  ;  it 
soon  becomes  bkck,  and  giadoaUj  spreads  till  the  whole  toe  becomes 
completely  dry.  In  favorable  cases  a  line  of  demarcatioii  forma  at 
the  phalango-metatarsal  articulation,  the  toe  fedls  off,  and  the  wound 
cicatrises.  But  the  mummification  may  go  higher  and  limit  itself  in 
the  middle  of  the  foot,  above  the  malleoli,  in  the  middle  of  the  1^, 
or  just  below  the  knee.  In  another  series  of  cases,  the  disesse  be- 
gins with  symptoms  of  inflammation,  oedematous  swelling  of  the  toes, 
very  great  pain,  and  dark,  bluish-red  color,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes blaok;  there  are  stages  of  the  disease  where,  by  the  Uuish-ied, 
mottled  appearance  of  the  skin,  we  may  see  that  in  one  place  the  cir- 
culation is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  while  elsewhere  it 
has  already  ceased ;  this  struggle  between  life  and  death  the  BVench 
have  not  inaptly  compared  to  death  by  asphyxia,  and  termed  asphyxia 
loeaie.  In  this  form  of  rooist^  hot  gangrene,  the  disease  usually  attadra 
several  toes  at  once,  and  extends  to  the  foot,  till  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  entire  foot,  perhaps  also  the  leg,  becomes  gangrenous; 
at  the  same  time  decomposition  soon  begins  in  the  oedematous  sub* 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  danger  of  absorption  of  putrid  mat- 
ter through  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  much  greater  than  in  the  process 
of  mummification.  The  seat  of  the  disease  of  the  arteries  that  leads  to 
spontaneous  gangrene  varies ;  in  €umte  (marasmio)  gangrama  semlis^ 
the  primary  coagulation  due  to  feeble  circulation  occurs  in  the  capil- 
laries and  thence  extends  backward  to  the  arteries.  The  feebleness 
of  the  arterial  circulation  may  be  due  to  various  causes:  1.  To  di- 
minished energy  of  the  heart's  action ;  2.  To  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  arteries  and  contraction  of  their  calibre ;  8.  To  degeneratioa 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries.  In  some  oases  all  of 
these  causes  unite,  for,  in  old  persons  with  feeble  heart-action,  diseases 
of  the  arteries  are  the  most  frequent ;  besides,  aflfooticms  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  usually  have  a  common  constitutional  cause.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  extensively  how  far  rigidity  and  atheroma  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery  are  to  be  referred  to  inflammation,  or  to  be  re* 
garded  as  a  peculiar  disease ;  nor  can  I  permit  myself  to  discuss 
further  the  distinctions  of  the  finer  histological  points,  of  which  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  when  treating  of  aneurisms,  but  will 
simply  mention  that  in  old  persons  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  often 
thidcened,  and  deposits  of  chalk  form  in  them  to  such  an  extent  Uiat 
the  whole  artery  is  calcified  and  the  calibre  considerably  dimininiahed 
by  the  thickening  of  the  walls,  and  the  inner  surface  becomes  rough, 
so  as  to  dispose  to  the  fixation  of  blood-dots.  The  original  qualities 
of  the  arteries  are  thus  lost  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  neither 
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elastic  nor  oontnctile,  and  hence,  partly  £rom  the  diminished  calibre, 
partJj  from  the  lack  of  contractility,  the  onward  movement  of  the 
blood,  already  moved  less  forcibly  on  aocomit  of  the  feeble  action  of 
the  heart,  is  very  much  impeded,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
coagulation  occurs  in  such  cases,  especially  in  parts  distant  from  the 
heart 

While  the  cases  just  described  are  with  some  justice  termed  senile 
gangrene,  and  their  connection  with  arterial  diseases  has  been  gen* 
eraliy  recognized  sinoe^the  time  of  Ih/^puytre^  there  is  another  form 
of  spontaneous  gangrene,  which  occurs  in  old  persons,  but  is  distin- 
goished  from  the  above,  because  a  large  portion  of  an  extremity,  as 
of  the  leg  as  high  as  the  calf  or  the  knee,  becomes  gangrenous  at  once 
This  takes  place  as  follows :  In  the  chief  arteiy ,  say  the  femoral,  along 
the  thigh  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  a  firm  dot  forms  and  adheres 
to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  by  rough  prominences  on  the  internal  coat, 
due  to  precedent  atheromatous  disease,  or  else  forms  in  sac-like  dila- 
tations of  the  arteiy  and  gradually  grows  by  appositkm  of  new  fibrine, 
so  as  not  only  to  fill  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  but  to  plug  up  the  whole 
peripheral  end  of  the  vessel,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  central  end,  by 
the  fibrinous  dot.  The  consequence  of  this  stoppage  of  the  artery  by 
a  thrombus  developing  on  the  wall,  which  gradually  arrests  the  eo/* 
lateral  circulation  also,  is  usually  gangrene  of  the  whole  foot  and  part 
of  the  leg,  which  is  dry  or  moist  according  to  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
the  clot  has  developed ;  it  is  occasionally  possible  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  thrombus  by  the  spread  of  the  gangrene.  Not  long  since  I 
observed  an  old  man,  who  was  taken  into  the  hospital  for  spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  foot.  He  was  so  thin  and  the  arteries  were  so  rigid 
that  the  pulsations  of  the  femoral  could  be  distinctly  followed  into  the 
hollow  of  the  knee.  Subsequently  the  gangrene  progressed,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  pulsation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  ceased. 
About  a  fortnight  later,  shortly  before  death,'  when  the  gangrene  had 
advanced  to  the  knee-joint,  the  pulsation  had  ceased  at  Poupart's  liga* 
xnent.  The  autopsy  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  complete  arterial 
thrombosis.  The  gangrenous  leg  was  so  completely  mummified  that  I 
cut  it  from  the  body,  and,  to  preserve  it  from  further  destruction  and 
worms,  varnished  it    It  is  stiU  in  the  surgical  museum  at  Zurich. 

Another  case  of  arterial  thrombosis  is  where  the  primary  stoppage 
of  the  artery  is  caused  by  an  embolus.  A  dot  of  fibrine,  in  endocarditis 
or  detached  firom  an  aneurismal  sac,  may  become  wedged  in  an  artery 
of  one  of  the  extremities ;  this  induces  further  deposit  of  fibrine.  Of 
late,  there  is  a  tendency  to  refer  most  cases  of  softening  and  desiccation, 
as  of  the  brain,  spleen,  etc,  to  sudi  emboli  In  our  dinic  we  saw  a 
very  interesting  typical  case  of  this  variety.     Six  weeks  after  confine- 
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ment,  a  young  woman  had  great  swelliiig  of  ttie  left  leg,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  daik-blue  color  of  the  skin,  and  o(»nplete  putrefiBO- 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  body;  there  was  general  septic  poiaoning 
when  the  patient  entered  the  hospital.  As  there  was  no  excessive 
anaemia,  and  no  disease  of  the  arteries  conld  be  discovered,  I  made  the 
diagnosis  of  endocarditis  with  fibrinous  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve, 
and  detachment  of  one  of  these  vegetations,  with  its  lodgment  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  left  popliteal  artery.  I  held  to  this  diagnosis,  al* 
though  no  abnormal  murmur  could  be  discovered,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  some  cases  of  endocarditis  run  their  course  ahnost  without  symp- 
toms ;  the  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  leg  must  have  had  a  sudden  cause. 
As  no  line  of  demarcation  formed,  and  the  general  condition  daily 
became  worse,  we  could  have  no  hopes  of  saving  life  by  amputating ; 
death  took  place  about  twelve  days  after  the  first  symptoms  of  gan- 
grene ;  the  autopsy  fully  confirmed  the  diagnosiB.  It  seems  remark- 
able that  no  collateral  circulation  should  develop  in  such  cases,  as  it 
does  after  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery.  I  can  only  explain  tUs  on 
the  supposition  that  in  endocarditis  the  heart's  action  is  weakened, 
and  consequentiy  the  pressure  jof  the  blood  is  insufScient  to  dilate  the 
smaller  collateral  arteries. 

Very  rare  are  the  cases  where  from  excessive  anemia  the  arteries 
are  so  much  contracted  that  but  littie  blood  circulates  through  the 
smaller  ones,  and  the  nervous  excitation  of  the  heart  is  so  slight  that 
its  contractions  are  incomplete.  Oases  of  spontaneous  gangrene  from 
this  cause  are  more  frequent  in  slender  chlorotic  females  than  in  men ; 
the  patients,  who  are  generally  young,  often  suffer  from  rigidity  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  fiftinting^fits,  and  &tigue.  This  disease  appears  to  be 
more  frequent  in  France  than  in  Germany  or  England.  There  is  an 
excellent  work  on  the  subject  by  Raynaud^  entitied  ^  De  I'asphyxie 
locale  et  de  la  gangrene  sym^trique  des  extr^mit^"  1862.  As  im- 
plied by  the  titie,  the  gangrene  is  usually  symmetrical  in  the  two 
limbs.  I  have  only  seen  one  such  case ;  a  young,  very  anaemio  man, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  had  first  gangrene  of  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
then  of  botii  feet.  After  suffering  for  months,  he  died ;  as  on  the  pa- 
tient, so  on  the  cadaver,  I  could  find  nothing  morbid  beyond  the  ex- 
cessive, inexplicable  anaemia. 

The  form  of  gangrene  seen  &<Hn  eating  spurred  rye  is  referred  to 
permanent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries ;  experience 
shows  that  this  substance  induces  contraction  of  the  organic  muscular 
fibres,  especially  of  those  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is  supposed  of  the 
uterine  arteries  alsa 

Spurred  rye^  eecale  eomvhtmj  is  a  diseased  grain  growing  in  the 
ear  of  rye  (secale  cereale),  in  which  is  developed  a  peculiar  material. 
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ergotixL  If  bread  be  made  from  such  grain,  persons  eating  it  are 
afieoted  with  peculiar  symptoms,  which  are  comprised  under  the  name 
ergoHtmus  or  rcgfAanick  As  the  abo^e  disease  of  the  grain  is  usually 
limited  to  certain  regions,  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  dis- 
ease should  occur  epidemically  in  men  and  beasts.  It  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  first  accurate  descriptions  are  of  an  epidemic 
in  IVrance  in  1630.  The  disease  seems  to  haye  occurred  rarely  in 
Gtermany,  England,  or  Italy,  Of  late  it  hardly  ever  occurs,  probably 
because  the  diseased  grain  is  better  known  and  is  no  longer  used  for 
food,  and  because  less  of  the  grain  is  grown  since  potatoes  have  come 
into  common  use.  From  former  descriptions,  various  forms  and 
courses  of  the  disease  may  be  distinguished,  of  which  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  another  prevailed  in  the  different  epidemics ;  possibly 
the  poison  is  not  always  the  same,  or  is  at  least  of  variable  intensity. 
In  the  acute  cases,  the  patients  were  soon  attacked  with  severe  gen- 
eral cmmps,  and  death  resulted  in  £rom  four  to  eight  days ;  cramps 
only  occur  occasionaUy ;  at  the  same  time,  and  previously  in  the  pro- 
dromal stage,  there  are  great  itching  and  crawling  in  the  ddn,  but  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  hands ;  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  deafitiess,  of  anassthe- 
aia  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  rarely  moist  gang^rene  of  the  skin,  then 
of  whole  extremities.  In  more  chronic  cases,  the  result  is  usually 
favorable,  although  several  fingers  or  toes  may  be  lost. 

4.  We  have  still  to  speak  of  several  forms  of  gangrene  whose 
clauses  are  not  exactly  known,  in  which  probably  several  influences 
unite.  Among  these  is  so-called  water<»inker,  noma^  a  spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  cheeks,  especially  common  in  children,  which  is  most 
frequent  in  cities  along  the  Baltic,  and  more  rare  inland.  Very  puny 
children,  living  in  cold,  damp  dwellings,  are  particularly  prone  to  this 
disease,  in  which,  without  any  known  cause,  a  gangrenous  nodule 
forms  in  the  middle  of  the  cheek  or  lip  and  spreads  rapidly  till  the 
child  finally  dies  of  exhaustion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  due  to 
anaemia  with  feebleness  of  the  heart,  to  miasmatic  influence,  or  to  some 
peculiar  disease  of  the  blood.  In  occasional  remaiks  about  septi* 
csemia,  we  have  already  stated  that  certain  morbid  states  of  the  blood 
predispose  to  gangrene.  Under  this  cause  we  must  class  the  cases 
occurring  after  typhus,  intermittent  and  exanthematous  fevers,  in 
diabetes  meOitus,  morbus  Brightii,  etc  After  and  during  these  dis- 
eases, gangrene  of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  of  the  ear,  cheeks,  hands,  and 
fleet^  occurs ;  and  in  rare  cases  an  exanthema  of  the  skin  may  pass  into 
gangrene.  In  such  oases  we  may  consider  that  the  miasma  which  has 
induced  the  constitutional  disease  also  influences  the  occurrence  of 
the  gangrene ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  seems  reason  for  the  idea 
that  these  cases  are  mostly  the  result  of  feeble  action  of  the  heart, 
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induced  by  the  long  illness,  which  proves  insufficient  to  canj  the 
Uood  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  body  with  sufficient  energy ;  acooid- 
ing  to  this  view,  this  gangrene  would  be  due  to  marasmic  capillaiy 
thrombosis.  Doubtless  various  circumstances  act  more  or  less  promi- 
nently in  individual  cases,  so  that  no  definite  etiology  can  be  g^ven 
for  these  rare  forms  of  gangrene  from  internal  causes.  I  may  also 
mention  that  stomatitis,  from  excessive  use  of  mercuiy,  also  has  a 
great  tendency  to  gangrene.  We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  gangrene  of  wounds,  the  so-caUed  haspUal  gangrene^ 


There  are  certain  important  prophylactic  rules  for  the  preventioD 
of  gangrene,  especially  of  decubitus  and  other  forms  due  to  pressure ; 
even  gangrene  from  inflammation  may  sometimes  be  prevented,  hjt^ 
lieving  the  great  tension  of  the  tissue  and  the  venous  congestion  by 
an  incision  made  at  the  proper  time.  Be  constantly  on  your  guard 
against  bed-sores  in  all  diseases  at  all  disposed  to  decubitus ;  turn 
your  attention  to  this  point  early :  a  well-stuffed  horse-hair  mattress  is 
the  best  sick-bed ;  the  sheets  placed  over  it  should  always  be  k^ 
smooth,  so  that  the  patient  shall  not  lie  on  wrinkles.  As  soon  as  any 
redness  appears  over  the  sacrum,  you  should  be  doubly  careful  about 
the  passages  of  urine  and  fssces,  so  that  the  bed  may  not  be  wet*  Let 
a  lemon  be  cut  and  the  reddened  spot  rubbed  daily  with  the  fresh  juice 
from  the  cut  sur&oe.  If  there  be  excoriation  over  the  sacrum,  place 
the  patient  on  a  ring  cushion,  or,  if  possible,  on  a  caoutchouc,  air,  or 
water  cushion.  The  excoriation  may  be  painted  with  nitrate  of  sUver, 
or  covered  with  leather  spread  with  lead-plaster.  If  the  deoubttus  be 
gangrenous  from  the  first,  and  this  begins  to  extend,  we  should  resort 
to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  gangrene,  of  which  we  shall  speak  ptefr- 
endy. 

The^o/frea^men^of  gangrene  has  two  chief  objects:  1.  To  pro- 
mote detachment  of  the  gangrenous  parts  by  exciting  active  suppura- 
tion, which  is  accompanied  by  arrest  of  the  gangrene;  2.  To  prevent 
the  gangrenous  parts  decomposing,  and  thus  acting  injuriously  on  the 
patient,  and  infecting  the  chamber  too  much. 

For  the  first  indication,  moist  warmth  in  the  form  of  cataplasms 
was  formerly  employed.  But  I  cannot  find  that  they  are  pecuKariy 
efficacious  in  these  cases.  If  the  gangrene  be  moist  and  the  gangre* 
nous  parts  are  much  inclined  to  decompose,  this  woul^  only  be  frkvored 
by  the  application  of  cataplasms ;  for  the  detachment  of  a  diy  eschar, 
which  does  not  smell  badly,  and  when  the  line  of  demarcation  is  al- 
ready formed,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  hasten  the  process  a  little 
by  warmth.     Hence  I  prefer  covering  the  gangrenous  parts  and  the 
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borden  of  the  healttiy  tissue  with  oompresses  or  charpie,  soaked  io 
dilorine»water,  and  thus  m  moist  gangrene  I  also  diminish  the  bad 
smell  of  the  decomposing  substances.  For  the  same  purpose,  we  may 
use  creosote-water  or  carbolic  acid,  or  dilute  purified  pjroligneous 
add,  very  strong  alcohol,  spirits  of  camphor,  or  oil  of  turpentine. 
Charooal-powder  absorbs  tiie  gases  firom  the  decomposing  substances, 
but,  as  it  soils  the  parts  very  much,  it  is  perhaps  too  little  used.  Other 
powerful  antiseptics  are  acetate  of  alumina  (alum  3  ▼}  plumbum  aceti- 
cum,  i  j,  aqua,  ft  1),  and  coal-tar  with  plaster ;  both  remedies  are 
▼ery  serviceable,  but,  like  all  similar  ones,  must  be  freshly  applied 
aeveral  times  daily  to  remove  entirely  the  smell  of  the  decomposing 
parts.  Of  late,  permanganate  of  potadi  (gr.  z  to  |^  i  water)  has  been 
greatly  praised  as  a  local  antiseptic  and  disinfectant;  I  have  made 
several  trials  of  it,  but  have  found  it  far  inferior  to  the  remedies  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Concentrated  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  in  dive- 
oil  (say  3  ij  to  lb  1)  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning  (olive-green  urine), 
lienoe  they  should  be  used  carefully.  As  soon  as  the  gangrenous 
mass  has  become  somewhat  detached,  the  shreds  should  be  removed 
with  the  scissors,  without  cutting  into  the  healthy  parts ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  gangrene  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
w^hich  is  often  extensive,  as  after  infiltration  of  urine ;  at  the  same 
time  the  local  antiseptics  should  be  continued  till  healthy  granulations 
arise.  Led  by  the  anatomical  conditions  in  spontaneous  gangrene,  it 
has  been  advised  to  break  up  the  coagulation  of  blood,  by  stroking 
and  rubbing  the  limb;  from  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  parts,  this  is 
xarely  practicable ;  in  cases  where  I  have  had  it  done,  it  has  had  no 
effect  on  the  progress  of  the  gangrene. 

If  the  gangrene  affect  a  limb,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  sponta- 
neous and  senile  gangrene,  I  strongly  urge  you  not  to  do  any  opera- 
tion till  the  line  of  demarcation  is  distincti  If  there  be  merely  gan- 
grene of  single  toes,  leave  their  detachment  to  Nature ;  if  the  whole 
loot  or  leg  be  affected,  do  the  amputation  so  that  it  may  be  merely 
an  aid  to  the  normal  process  of  detachment^  L  e.,  on  the  borders  of 
the  healthy  parts  you  try  to  dissect  up  only  enough  skin  to  cover  the 
stump,  and  saw  the  bone  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  line  of  demar- 
oation.  Thus  you  will  occasionally  succeed  in  avoiding  a  new  out- 
break of  the  gangrene,  and  in  saving  your  patient's  life.  If  the  patient 
dies  before  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  has  formed  (as  is  frequently 
die  case),  you  need  not  reproach  yourself  for  having  neglected  am« 
potation,  for  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  patient  would  have  died 
even  sooner  if  amputation  had  been  performed.  The  prognosis  in 
gangrene  from  internal  causes  (as  the  older  surgeons  termed  it)  is 
generally  bad. 
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The  internal  treatment  should  be  strengthening,  in  Bome  cases 
even  stimulant.  Nourishing  food,  quinine,  acids,  and  ocoasionaUy  a 
few  doses  of  camphor,  are  proper.  The  severe  pain  in  senile  gan- 
grene often  calls  for  large  doses  of  opium,  or  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphine.  For  gangrene  in  stomatitis,  after  poisoning  by  mercuxj, 
we  have  no  decided  antidote ;  the  use  of  the  mercurial  should  be  at 
once  stopped;  if  mercurial  salve  has  been  employed,  the  patient 
should  be  bathed,  placed  in  a  fresh,  airy  chamber,  provided  with  dean 
body  and  bedclothes,  and  have  a  gargle  with  chlorate  of  potash  or 
chlorine  water.  Nor  have  we  any  antidote  for  ergotin,  which  causes 
raphania ;  emetics,  quinine,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  chiefly  reo* 
ommended.  We  could  only  put  off  the  continued  absorption  of  putrid 
matter  into  the  blood,  by  amputation ;  but  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  this  is  a  very  precarious  remedy  in  spontaneous  gangrene. 
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ACCIDEITTAL  TRAUMATIC  AND  INFLAMMATORY 
DISEASES,  AND  POISONED  WOUNDS. 


LECTURE    XXIV. 

L  Local  Difleases  whioh  m«f  aooompany  Wounds  and  Other  Pointa  of  Inflammation : 
1.  ProgresBive  Purulent  and  Purulent  Putrid  Dii^iBe  Inflammation  of  Cellular 
^nsBue.— S.  Hospital  Gangrene.—^).  Traumatic  Erysipelas.— 4.  Lymphangitis. 

Geittlemsn  :  When  speaking  of  traumatio  inflammation,  I  told 
you  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  injury,  and  that 
this  was  only  apparently  the  case  when  we  could  not  accurately  ex- 
amine the  injured  part  I  still  maintain  the  truth  of  this.  But  we 
have  already  added  that,  from  various  accidents,  either  immediately 
after  the  injury,  as  in  contused  wounds,  there  may  be  very  severe 
progressive  inflammation,  with  putrefaction,  or  that,  later,  secondary 
inflammations  may  develop  around  the  already  granulating  wound 
from  causes  which  we  mentioned  at  the  time  (page  156).  I  must  now 
tell  you  that  still  another  series  of  peculiar  partly  inflammatory,  partly 
gangrenous  processes  occur  in  the  wound,  which  cause  severe,  usually 
feyerish,  constitutional  diseases.  Some  of  the  latter  may  also  occur 
without  any  thing  peculiar  being  observable  in  the  wound.  Lastly, 
substances  may  enter  a  wound  already  existing,  or  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  (as  from  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  or  diseased  animal),  which 
may  induce  both  severe  local  inflanunation  and  general  blood-poison- 
ing. In  this  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  all  these  things ;  I  will  by  to 
give  you  a  general  view  of  them.  We  shall  speak  first  of  the  local 
symptoms  which  accidentally  accompany  a  wound,  or  an  inflammation 
due  to  other  causes. 
22 
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I.  LOCAL  DISEASES  WHICH  MAT  ACCOMPANY  WOUNDS  AND   OTHER 
POINTS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

1.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  here  mention  again  progres- 
sive suppurative  and  sanio-purulent  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  ceUalar 
tissue.  Putrid  matters  which  form  on  fresh  wounds  from  gangrene 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  and  may  diffuse  rapidly  in  the  meshes 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  occasionally  cause,  on  the  seoond,  third,  or  fourth 
day,  those  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  are  char^ 
acterized  by  rapid  decomposition  of  the  inflammatory  product,  and  by 
rapid  extension.  Subsequently,  when  there  is  already  suppuration, 
mechanical  irritation,  foreign  bodies,  strong  fluxion  to  the  wound,  or  in- 
fection of  the  wound  with  phlogogenous  substances,  at  any  time  while 
the  wound  is  open,  may  induce  phlegmonous  suppuration  around  the 
wound.  Some  of  ihe  above  causes  may  again  excite  inflammation, 
and  cause  the  spread  of  any  non-traumatic  local  inflanmiation  which 
was  already  healing.  Removal  of  the  new  causes  of  irritation,  and 
oooling  the  inflamed  parts  with  ice,  are  the  most  important  local  rem- 
edies in  such  cases. 

2.  JSTotpital  Oangrene^  Gangrama  No^acomialU;  PotitrUure  dm 
MSpitaiux, — ^I  will  fint  describe  the  disease,  then  add  a  few  lemaika 
about  the  etiology.  At  a  certain  time  we  notice,  especially  in  hos- 
pitals, that  a  number  of  wounds,  as  well  those  from  recent  operatioDS 
as  those  that  were  granulating  and  cicatrizing,  without  known  cause, 
become  diseased  in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  some  cases  the  granulate 
ing  surface  changes  partially  or  entirely  to  a  yellow  smeary  pulp, 
which  may  be  washed  off  from  the  surfEice,  but  more  deeply  it  is 
firmly  adherent.  This  metamorphosis  extends  not  only  to  the  grano- 
lating  sur£ftce,  but  to  the  surrounding  skin  which  was  previously 
healthy,  which  becomes  rosy-red;  this  also  assumes  a  smeary  yel- 
lowish-gray color,  and  in  frx>m  three  to  six  days  the  surface  of  the 
original  wound  almost  doubles.  The  increase  in  depth  is  less  in  the 
so-called  pulpouB  form  of  hospital  gangrene.  In  other  cases  a  fresh 
wound,  or  a  granulating  suiface,  rapidly  assumes  a  crater  shape, 
excretes  a  sero-putrid  fluid,  after  the  removal  of  which  the  tissues  lie 
exposed.  The  surrounding  skin  is  slightly  reddened.  The  progress 
of  this  molecular  disintegration  to  thin  ichor  is  usually  in  shaiply-cut 
circles,  so  that  the  wound  may  acquire  a  horseshoe  or  trefoil  shape. 
This  ulcerous  form  of  hospital  gangrene  progresses  more  rapidly  than 
the  pulpous,  and  extends  with  especial  rapidity  in  d^K  Although 
both  of  the  above  forms  occasionally  occur  separately,  they  are 
also  seen  in  combination.  I  have  seen  the  pulpous  form  often^ 
than  the  ulcerous,  but  acknowledge  that  my  individual  experi- 
ence of  diphtheria  of  wounds  is  based  on  a  small  number  of  ob- 
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■ervatioiis.  Hospital  gangrene  does  not  attaok  chiefly  large  wounds, 
but  rather  insignificant  injuries,  such  as  leedi-bites,  cup-cuts,  even 
the  portions  of  skin  denuded  bj  a  blister,  while  it  never  occurs  on  an 
uninjured  part  of  the  skin.  The  resemblance  to  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membranes  is  mentioned  by  some  authors.  But 
afiter  seeing  a  wound  infected  £rom  a  diphtheritic  mucous  membrane,! 
am  convinced  that  diphtheria  and  hospital  gangrene  are  two  different 
processes.  A  wound  attacked  by  diphtheria  is  covered  with  thick 
fibrinous  rinds,  the  entire  wound  becomes  infiltrated  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts  intensely  erysipelatous ;  then  a  large  part  of  the  infil- 
trated tissue  becomes  necrosed  and  breaks  down  or  falls  off  in  shreds. 
But  we  do  not  see  the  daily  progress  of  pulpous  degeneration,  form- 
ing round  figures  on  the  margins  of  the  wound,  which  are  puff^,  very 
sensitive,  and  inclined  to  bleed,  as  is  so  common  in  hoqutal  gangrene. 
In  the  latter  disease  there  are  at  the  same  time  constitutional  symp- 
toms :  at  first  the  fever  is  not  generally  severe,  but  there  is  more  or 
less  gastric  affection ;  the  tongue  is  coated,  there  is  inclination  to 
vomit,  and  general  depression.  The  disease  may  prove  dangerous  to 
old  or  debilitated  persons,  especially  if  it  eats  away  small  arteries  and 
oauses  arterial  hsmorrhage.  The  large  arteries  often  resist  hospital 
gangrene  wonderfully.  I  once  saw  a  man,  for  whom  an  inguinal  ab- 
scess had  been  opened,  attacked  by  the  pulpous  form  of  the  disease ; 
the  skin  of  the  groin  to  about  the  size  of  the  hand  was  destroyed ; 
the  disease  had  advanced  so  deep  that  about  an  ineh  and  a  half  of 
the  femoral  artery  lay  exposed  in  the  wound,  and  could  be  distinctly 
seen  pulsating.  I  detaUed  a  nurse  to  stay  with  the  patient  constantly, 
and  to  make  instant  compression  if  bleeding  should  occur,  as  it  might 
at  any  moment.  The  pulp  was  thrown  off,  the  wound  granulated 
rapidly,  and  complete  recovery  took  place,  though  not  for  a  long 
time. 

Views  as  to  the  causes  of  hospital  gangrene  vary;  this  is  chiefly 
because  many  living  surgeons  have  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  never 
to  have  seen  the  disease ;  thus  in  Zurich  it  has  never  been  seen.  In 
his  maxims  on  military  surgery  Slromeyer  states,  as  a  young  physician 
in  the  Berlin  Charity,  he  had  only  seen  one  case  of  hospital  gangrene. 
Surgeons  who  have  not  seen  this  disease,  or  have  only  seen  sporadic 
cases,  think  it  is  due  to  gross  neglect,  dirty  dressings,  etc.,  and  regard 
it  as  Utile  more  than  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  that  has  superficially  become 
gangrenous  from  dirt  and  neglect.  Other  surgeons  suppose  that  hosi* 
pital  gangrene  is,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
some  hospitals,  and  that  its  occurrence  is  only  promoted  by  neglect 
of  the  dressings.  Lastly,  a  third  view  is  that  ^is  form  of  gangrene  is 
due  to  epidemic  influences,  and  that  its  name  is  in  so  fsur  incorrect,  as 
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it  ooours  outside  and  inside  of  hospitals  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
hospitals  it  probably  spreads  by  inoculation,  for  I  do  not  doubt  that 
matter  may  be  carried  from  gangrenous  to  healthy  wounds,  by  forceps, 
dharpie,  sponges,  etc.,  and  there  excite  the  disease.  Von  PUha  and 
Fock  have  expressed  the  belief  that  it  is  an  epidemic-miasmatic  dis- 
ease. In  the  surgical  clinic  at  Berlin  with  Fock  I  observed  an  epidemic, 
while  the  disease  was  seen,  not  only  in  other  hospitals  in  Berlin,  but 
in  the  city,  in  patients  who  could  not  be  proved  to  have  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  a  hospital.  The  disease  appeared  very  suddenly,  and  ei^ 
tirely  disappeared  in  a  few  months,  although  the  treatment  of  the 
wounds  had  not  been  at  all  changed,  nor  could  any  changes  be  made 
in  the  hospital  itself.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  causes  do  not  lie 
in  the  hospital  itsel£  Epidemic  hospital  gangrene  might  occur  from 
'  certain  small  organisms,  which  are  rarely  developed,  which,  like  a  fer- 
ment, induce  decomposition  in  the  wound  and  granulating  tissue; 
hence  I  should  preferably  compare  this  disease  of  wounds  with  blue 
suppuration,  which  causes  no  injury  to  the  wounds,  but,  according  to 
lAUike^  like  blue  milk,  is  caused  by  small  organisms  and  can  infect 
other  wounds.  The  requirements  for  the  growth  of  these  small  bodies 
are  probably  particularly  favored  by  certain  atmospheric  influences, 
hence  the  disease  spreads  epidemically.  All  this  is  hypothesis ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  transfer  of  hospital  gangrene  pulp  or  putrid  mat- 
ter to  healthy  wounds  usually  (always,  according  to  Fischer)  induces 
hospital  gangrene,  and  this  is  very  important  in  practice.  From  my 
recent  experience  in  the  Vienna  Greneral  Hospital,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  this  disease  results  from  specific  causes,  entirely  inde* 
pendently  of  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  erysipelas  and  lymphangitis,  although 
it  may  be  followed  by  either  of  these  diseases. 

The  first  point  in  the  treatment  is  strict  isolation  of  the  patients, 
who  should  have  special  nurses,  dressings,  and  instruments.  If  this 
does  not  entirely  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  as  the  contagion 
may  possibly  be  carried  by  the  air  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy 
wound,  still  experience  shows  that  it  interferes  with  the  spread.  In 
some  epidemics  in  military  hospitals  it  was  necessary  entirely  to  va- 
cate certain  localities.  Locally  we  should  apply  strong  chlorine-water, 
or  spirits  of  camphor  or  turpentine,  to  these  wounds.  K  this  does  not 
answer,  we  may  cauterize  with  caustic  potash.  If  this  also  prove  in- 
efiectual,  it  has  been  recommended  to  bum  the  wound  down  to  the 
healthy  tissue,  so  that  the  slough  shall  remain  attached  six  or  eight 
days,  as  in  a  healthy  wound.  I  find  it  just  as  effectual  to  cauterize 
the  wounds  with  fuming  nitric  acid  or  carbolic  acid,  but  these  cauterizap 
tions  also  should  extend  to  the  healthy  borders  of  the  wound,  and  be 
repeated  till  the  slough  remains  adherent     The  general  treatment 
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should  be  strengthening,  or  even  stimulant.  The  fever  occurring  in 
hospital  gangrene  is  due  to  reabsorption  of  putrid  matter,  and  does 
not  differ  from  other  forms  of  putrid  fever. 

3.  Mysipeku  traumcUieum.  Erysipelas,  as  previously  mentioned 
(page  270),  is  classed  among  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  diffuse  swelling,  rosy  redness  of  the  skin,  and  pain,  as 
well  as  by  the  accompanying  fever,  which  is  usually  severe.  Erysip- 
elas has  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  other  exanthemata ;  on  the  one 
hand,  because  it  often  accompanies  wounds,  although  it  may  appar- 
ently come  spontaneously ;  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  does  not 
generally  spread  by  such  an  intense  contagion  as  measles,  scarlatina, 
etc ;  lastly,  also,  because,  when  one  has  had  this  disease,  he  is  not 
only  not  safe  from  another  attack  of  it^  but  in  some  cases  is  even  pecu- 
liarl}^  predisposed  to  it.  As  I  dare  hardly  assume  that  you  have  al- 
ready studied  skin-diseases .  carefully,  we  will  here  briefly  review  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease. 

Its  commencement  may  vary  by  the  fever  preceding  the  exanthema, 
or  by  their  simultaneous  appearance.  Suppose  you  have  a  patient 
with  a  suppurating  wound  of  the  head,  and,  affcer  he  has  been  previ- 
ously well,  and  the  wound  was  healing  nicely,  you  find  him  with  high 
fever,  which  may  have  been  preceded  by  a  chill ;  you  examine  the  pa- 
tient, and  can  find  nothing  but  some  gastric  derangement,  as  evinced 
by  a  coated  tongue,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. This  state  is  present  at  the  onset  of  so  many  acute  diseases, 
that  you  cannot  at  once  make  a  diagnosis.  Besides  the  possibility  of 
an  accidental  complication  with  any  acute  internal  disease,  you  would 
think  of  phlegmon,  lymphangitis,  and  erysipelas.  Perhaps  twenty-four 
hours  later  you  find  the  wound  dry,  discharging  a  little  serous  secre- 
tion ;  for  some  distance  around  there  are  swelling,  redness,  and  pain, 
or  the  granulations  are  large,  swollen,  and  croupous;  the  redness  of  the 
skin  is  of  a  rosy  hue  and  everywhere  sharply  hounded^  the  fever  is 
still  tolerably  intense ;  now  the  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  we  are  well  content  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  disease 
which,  although  not  free  from  danger,  is  one  of  the  less  dangerous  of 
the  traumatic  diseases.  In  a  second  series  of  cases  the  erysipelas  ap- 
pears with  the  fever.  We  may  for  a  brief  period  doubt  whether  the 
case  be  one  of  lymphangitis,  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  or  of  erysipelas ;  but  the  course  of  the  disease  will  soon  show 
this ;  the  extent  that  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  has 
the  first  day  rarely  remains  the  same,  but  it  usually  spreads  farther 
and  farther,  in  such  a  way  that  the  rounded,  tongue-shaped,  project- 
ing borders  of  the  inflamed  skin  are  always  sharply  bounded,  and  we 
can  accurately  follow  its  removal  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  in  many 
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cases  the  redness  advances  like  fluid  in  bibulous  papen  Thus  tlie 
process  may  extend  from  the  head  to  the  neck,  thence  to  the  shoul- 
ders, or  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  or  even  pass  down  the  arm^  and 
finallj  maj;  even  reach  the  lower  extremities.  PfUger  has  observed 
that  the  mode  of  extension  of  wandering  ezjsipelas  is  almost  always 
the  same,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  flow  of  certain  fluids  (lymph) 
which  again  depends  on  die  arrangement  of  the  filaments  of  the  cutis. 
As  long  as'  the  erysipelas  spreads  in  this  way,  the  fever  usually  remains 
at  the  same  height,  and  thus  old  or  debilitated  persons  are  readily 
exhausted..  Most  cases  last  from  two  to  ten  days ;  it  is  rare  for  one  to 
continue  over  a  fortnight ;  the  most  protracted  case  I  have  seen  was 
one  lasting  thirty-two  days  and  recovering.  IniSsLVAerynpelaMafnbHlana 
or  HTpeiM  you  will  notice  that  the  same  grade  of  inflammation  of  the 
skin  only  continues  a  certain  length  of  time  in  one  place,  so  that,  when 
the  erysipelas  advances,  the  whole  surfiace.is  not  inflamed  at  once,  but 
only  a  part  at  a  time  is  at  the  acme  of  the  local  inflammation. 

After  the  inflammation  has  remained  at  the  same  point  about 
three  days,  the  redness  grows  less,  the  skin  desquamates,  partly  as  a 
bran-like  powder,  or  in  scales  and  tags  of  epidermis.  In  some  cases, 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  erysipelas,  the  epidermis  rises  in 
vesicles,  which  are  filled  with  serum  (erydpdas  buUaamn).  But  this 
erysipelas  is  not  a  peculiar  form  of  the  disease ;  it  only  indicates  rapid 
exudation.  We  not  unfrequently  see  vesicles  appear  on  the  fince  in 
erysipelas,  while  on  the  rest  of  the  body  the  disease  has  the  usual 
form.  If  eiysipelas  attacks  the  scalp,  the  hair  often  falls,  but  grows 
again  quickly.  According  to  my  experience,  the  disease  is  most  fire- 
quent  on  the  lower  limbs,  then  on  the  face,  upper  extremities,  breast 
and  back,  head,  neck,  and  belly.  This  scale  of  frequency  probably 
depends  on  the  proportionate  numbers  of  injuries  in  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  body. 

Erysipelas,  like  other  exanthemata,  may  be  accompanied  by  vari- 
ous internal  diseases,  as  pleurisy,  and  erysipelas  capitis  by  meningitis; 
but,  on  the  whole,  these  complications  are  rare,  and  when  tbey  occur 
are  usually  a  result  of  the  disease  advancing  to  the  deeper  parts. 

The  course  of  erysipelas  is  usually  &vorable.  Of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  cases  of  the  uncomplicated  disease,  which  I  observed  in 
Zurich,  ten  died ;  children,  old  persons,  and  patients  debilitated  by 
previous  disease,  are  most  endangered,  and,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, they  usually  die  of  exhaustion  from  the  continued  fever ;  on 
autopsy,  we  find  no  remarkable  change  of  any  oigan  that  can  be  re* 
garded  as  the  cause  of  death.  Cloudy  swelling,  and  partial  granular 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  epithelium,  and  softness  of  the 
spleen,  are  found  in  cases  of  fatal  erysipelas,  as  after  all  intense  blood- 
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diaeaaes.  The  nature  of  erysipelas  is  not  fiilly  understood,  as  its  caus6 
and  the  mode  of  its  progress  are  not  quite  dear.  Dilatation  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  outis,  serous  exudation  in  the  tissue  itself,  and  an 
active  development  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  Ma|pighii  are  all  we  can 
find  anaiamieally.  The  disease  rarelj  extends  to  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue ;  it  is  true,  this  swells  enormously  in  some  places,  as 
in  the  eyelids  and  scrotum,  being  greatly  saturated  with  serum ;  but, 
in  most  cases,  this  oedema  recedes  without  any  sequelae.  In  rare  cases 
this  cadema  attains  such  a  grade  that,  as  a  result  of  the  great  distention 
of  tissue,  the  circulation  of  blood  is  arrested,  and  the  parts  (as  the  eye- 
lids) may  become  wholly  or  partly  gangrenous.  Should  all  the  skin 
of  an  upper  or  lower  eyelid  be  lost  in  this  way,  it  would  cause  great 
deformity ;  but  usually  only  small  portions  mortify,  and,  in  the  upper 
lid  particularly,  the  skin  is  so  plenty  in  most  persons,  that  the  defect 
is  subsequently  but  little  noticed.  In  other  cases,  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  erysipelatous  inflanunation,  there  remains  a  swelling  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  which  we  may  distinctly  feel  fluctuation, 
and  by  incision  may  evacuate  pus.  Microscopic  examination  of  skin 
affected  with  erysipelas  shows  only  more  or  less  infiltration  of  the 
cutis  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 

The  causes  of  erysipelas  evidentiy  vary ;  that  occurring  without  a 
wound,  spontaneous  erysipelas  capitis,  is  said  to  come  most  frequently 
after  catching  cold«  Some  old  persons  are  said  to  have  this  disease 
every  year,  in  spring  or  autumn ;  psychical  influences  are  also  blamed 
for  it^  especially  terror,  particularly  in  women  during  their  menses. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  latter,  but  think  it  may  belong  to  medical 
tnditioiis.  Disturbances  of  digestion  are  also  regarded  as  causes. 
I  am  very  skeptical  of  all  the  views  which  are  not  based  on  accurate 
observation,  but  rest  on  tradition;  indeed,  I  consider  it  doubtful 
whether  erysipelas  ever  occurs  without  having  started  from  a  wound, 
or  some  point  of  inflammation  already  existing. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  erysipelas  traumaticum,  my  idea  con- 
ceming  it  is  as  foUows :  I  consider  the  local  affection  as  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cutis,  in  which  the  inflammatory  irritation  gradually 
spreads  through  the  lymphatic  net-works ;  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
flammatory redness  spreads,  and  is  sharply  bounded,  shows  positively 
that  the  process  is  limited  to  the  vascular  districts ;  by  close  observa- 
tion we  may  see  that  very  often,  dose  to  the  border  of  the  redness, 
there  forms  a  red,  round  spot,  at  first  circumscribed,  which  soon 
unites  with  the  previously-reddened  portions  of  skin ;  these  newly- 
forming  red  spots  evidently  represent  vascular  districts;  we  see 
something  similar  when  we  inject  the  skin  through  an  artery ;  then, 
too,  the  color  firom  the  injection  first  appears  in  spots,  and  only  unites 
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when  heavy  pressure  is  made  on  the  syringe ;  now,  as  the  yenous  and 
lymphatic  districts  in  the  skin  are  to  some  extent  analogous  to  the 
arterial,  the  irritating  poison  causing  the  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels might  circulate  in  one  of  these  tracts.  The  arterial  and 
venous  tracts  in  the  cutis  have  few  connecting  branches  parallel  to  the 
surfiEkce,  while  the  lymphatic  vessels  have  very  many,  and  but  few 
branches  going  down  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  thus  the  exoittng 
poison  may  xeadily  spread  superficially  in  the  cutis,  like  liquid  in  bibu« 
lous  paper,  but  it  also  enters  the  subcutaneous  lymphatics,  and  often 
causes  inflammation  there,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands,  striated  redness  of  the  skin,  and  swelling  of  the  adjacent 
lymphatic  glands.  When  I  here  speak  of  a  septic  or  other  similar 
poison  as  a  cause  of  erysipelas,  I  refer  only  to  traimiatic  erysipelas, 
for  I  think  I  have  satisfied  myself,  by  observation,  that  this  is  always 
of  toxic  origin.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  poison,  I  may  say : 
1.  It  is  chiefiy  blood  mixed  with  decomposing  secretion  from  ^e 
wound  that  induces  erysipelas,  which  then  appears  the  second  or 
third  day  after  the  injury  or  operation.  2.  There  is  probably  a  diy 
dust-like  substance,  which,  coming  on  the  wounds,  whether  fresh  or 
granulating,  causes  erysipelas;  this  substance  clings  especially  to 
sponges  and  dressings.  I  have  often  observed  that  palients  operated 
on  after  each  other,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  same 
operating-room,  all  had  erysipelas  on  the  fresh  wounds  a  few  hows 
after  the  operation,  without  retention  of  secretion  from  the  wound, 
although  they  lay  in  perfectly  separate  wards  of  the  hospital.  Ery- 
sipelas thus  becomes  domesticated  in  the  hospital ;  the  infecting  sub- 
stance may  be  transported  on  the  clothes  of  the  sw'geons  making  the 
dressings,  it  may  adhere  to  instruments,  beds,  or  even  to  the  walls. 
The  more  accurately  I  examined  the  cases  of  erysipelas  in  the  Zttrich 
hospital,  and  in  my  clinic  in  Vienna,  the  more  evident  is  its  occur- 
rence in  groups — an  occurrence  entirely  independent  of  all  other 
morbid  influences  outside  of  the  hospitaL  BVom  statistics  during 
two  years,  supported  by  contributions  from  the  phjrsidans  of  the 
Canton  Zurich,  I  have  found  that  during  that  time  erysipelas  had  not 
occurred  epidemically  in  the  country  or  city,  but  that,  like  other 
acute  diseases,  it  was  particularly  frequent  in  autumn  and  spring ; 
hence  erysipelas  epidemics  in  hospital  must  depend  on  circumstances 
that  are  to  be  sought  in  the  hospital  itself,  and  which  I  have  already 
indicated.  Here  arises  the  question,  whether  the  poison  which  excites 
erysipelas  is  always  the  same,  whether  it  is  specific.  This  cannot  be 
accurately  answered :  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  cu- 
taneous inflammation  induced  is  always  the  same,  although  vatying 
in  intensity  and  extent;  against  it -we  may  say  that  erysipelas  is 
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probablj  caused  by  various  kinds  of  putrefaction,  by  miasma,  per- 
haps, also,  by  some  animal  poisons.  Possibly  in  all  of  these  poison- 
ous substances  there  might  be  one  certain  material  which  induced 
eiysipelas,  particularly  a  variety  of  material  which  had  a  specific  affin- 
ity for  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  skin ;  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that.,  under  certain  circumstances,  existing  at  some  particular  time, 
such  a  material  may  develop  more  readily  and  extensively  than  at 
other  times.  The  disease  always  begins  with  a  rapidly-increasing 
fever,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  eruption  lasts ;  it  may  be  either 
remittent  or  continued,  sometimes  terminates  with  critical  symptoms, 
scMnetimes  gradually.  I  have  no  extensive  experience  of  the  so-called 
idiopathic  erysipelas  capitis  et  faciei ;  from  what  I  have  seen,  it  seems 
to  me  very  probable  that  this  also  starts  from  slight  wounds  (excoria- 
tions on  the  bead  or  face)  or  inflammations  (nasal  catarrh,  angina), 
and  is  also  chiefly  of  toxic  origin. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  chiefly  expectant  We  may  try 
prophylaxis,  by  carefully  cleansing  the  wound,  and  thus  keeping  off 
every  thing  that  can  favor  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas ;  and,  when 
several  cases  occur  in  hospital,  we  shoiild  carefully  guard  against  too 
many  of  them  being  in  one  ward,  and  occasionally  some  of  the  wards 
should  be  entirely  vacated  and  ventilated  for  a  time,  to  prevent  the 
development  of  a  more  intense  erysipelas  contagion  (little  as  we  cer- 
tainly know  of  it). 

As  to  the  local  treatment,  a  series  of  remedies  has  been  tried  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  arrest  the 
disease  at  its  commencement  For  this  purpose  we  circumscribe  the 
borders  with  a  stick  of  moist  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  strong  tincture 
of  iodine.  According  to  my  experience,  this  does  little  good,  so  that 
of  late  I  have  entirely  left  off  this  treatment.  Older  physicians 
thought  that  cold  might  force  the  cutaneous  inflammation  back,  and 
thus  greatly  favor  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs.  Although 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved,  a  series  of  &cts  renders  the  use  of 
cold  apparently  unadvisable.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
ocoasionaQy  great  osdema  may  induce  gangrene,  which  of  course  would 
he  greatly  favored  by  intense  cold ;  and  the  application  of  bladders 
of  ice  to  a  large  surface,  as  to  the  back  or  the  whole  face,  is  scarcely 
practicable;  lastly,  the  cold  does  no  good,  as  in  spite  of  it  the  dis- 
ease runs  its  typical  course,  for  here  almost  more  than  in  any  other 
inflammation  the  local  process  and  general  infection  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  the  affected  skin  the  patient  has  a  disagreeable  tension, 
a  slight  burning,  as  well  as  great  sensitiveness  to  draughts  or  other 
changes  of  temperature.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  diseased 
skin  and  protect  it  from  the  air.    This  may  be  done  in  various  ways : 
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the  simplest,  which  I  usually  employ,  is  to  smear  the  surfeuse  with  oU 
and  apply  wadding;  the  patients  are  generally  satisfied  with  this. 
Others  sprinkle  the  inflamed  skin  wiih  flour  or  powder,  or  scattet 
finely-rubbed  camphor  in  the  wadding  that  is  to  be  applied,  thinking 
thus  to  act  specially  on  the  local  process.  If  vesides  form,  they  should 
be  opened  with  fine  needle-punctures,  and  the  loosened  epidermis  be 
left  to  dry.  If  gangrene  develop  anywhere,  moist  warmth  in  the 
form  of  fomentations  or  poultices  should  be  applied  tUl  the  esdiarfaas 
detached  and  healthy  suppuration  begun,  which  is  then  favored  by 
dressings  of  charpie  dipped  in  chlorine-water.  I£^  after  eiyaipelas, 
abscesses  form  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  they  should  be  opened  eariy 
and  treated  like  any  suppurating  wound. 

Among  the  internal  remedies,  we  have  one  which  may  perhaps 
arrest  the  development  of  some  cases  of  the  disease.  If  in  stioiig, 
otherwise  healthy  persons,  in  whom  the  gastric  symptoms  are  veiy 
prominent,  we  give  an  emetic,  the  advance  of  the  eiysipelas  is  oftai 
checked.  This  is  not  absolutely  reliable,  but  you  may  tiy  it  in  suit- 
able cases.  Subsequently  you  ismploy  only  the  ordinary  oooling  reme- 
dies. If  symptoms  of  debility  show  themselves  and  the  disease  drag 
on,  you  should  begin  with  tonics  and  stimulants ;  you  may  daily  give 
a  few  grains  of  camphor  or  quinine^  or  some  wine. 

The  inflammations  of  internal  organs  occasionally  complicating 
erysipelas  are  to  be  treated  lege  artU,  and  in  meningitis  you  must  not 
be  afraid  to  keep  a  bladder  of  ice  constantly  on  the  head,  even  if  the 
scalp  is  affiected  by  the  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

4.  If^mmcUion  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  {lymphangUU),  actual 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  occasionally  occurs  in  the  ex- 
tremities under  various  circumstances,  which  will  be  mentioned  im- 
mediately. The  symptoms,  in  the  arm  for  instance,  are  as  foDows: 
There  is  a  wound  of  the  hand ;  the  whole  arm  becomes  painful,  espe- 
cially on  motion ;  the  axillary  glands  swell  and  are  sensitive,  even  on 
the  slightest  touch.  If  we  inspect  the  arm  carefully,  we  find  red  stzift, 
especiaUy  on  the  flexor  side,  running  longitudinally  from  the  wound 
toward  the  glands ;  these  reddened  portions  of  skin  are  very  sensi- 
tive. At  the  same  time  there  is  fever,  often  a  coated  tongue,  nausea^ 
loss  of  appetite,  and  general  depression.  The  termination  may  be  in 
one  of  two  directions :  under  proper  care  and  treatment^  there  is  gen- 
erally resolution  of  the  inflammation ;  the  strias  gradually  disappear, 
as  do  also  the  swelling  and  pain  of  the  axillary  glands ;  the  fever 
ceases  at  the  same  time.  In  other  cases  there  is  suppuration;  the 
skin  of  the  arm  reddens  gradually  and  extensively  in  a  few  days  and 
becomes  oedematous.  The  swelling  of  the  axillaiy  glands  increases, 
the  fever  becomes  greater,  and  there  may  even  be  chills.     In  a  few 
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dajB  fluotnatioii  oocura,  most  frequently  in  the  axilla,  occasional!  j  else- 
where in  the  arm,  the  absoess  opens  spontaneously  or  is  incised,  and 
pus,  such  as  is  usually  contained  in  a  circumscribed  abscess,  is  eyacu- 
ated.  Then  the  ferer  subsides,  as  do  also  the  pain  and  sweDing; 
and  the  patient  speedily  recovers  from  his  disease,  which  is  often  veiy 
painful  and  troublesome.  The  termination  is  not  always  so  favorable ; 
but,  in  lymphangitis  from  poisoned  wounds,  pyemia  is  occasionally 
developed,  in  the  subacute  form  most  frequently;  of  this  more  here- 
after. In  one  case  with  lymphangitis  of  the  leg,  where  the  patient 
had  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidnejrs  at  the  same  time,  I  saw  the  in- 
guinal glands  with  the  superjacent  skin  become  gangrenous,  after  they 
had  been  enormously  swollen.  This  termination  is  very  rare,  although 
the  pus  in  these  infianunations  oV  the  lymphatic  vessels,  especially 
after  poisoning  with  cadaveric  matter,  is  occasionally  putrid  in  char- 
acter. Acute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands^  terminating  in 
resolution  or  suppuration,  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  disease ;  in  such 
cases  we  cannot  see  the  connection,  by  red  lines  along  the  lymphatics, 
between  a  wound,  or  another  point  of  inflammation,  and  the  lymphat- 
ic glands ;  this  may  be  because  only  the  superficial  vessels  appear  as 
red  cords  in  the  skin,  while  the  deeper  ones,  even  when  inflamed,  are 
not  recognizable  to  the  sight  or  touch.  Hence  in  the  patient  we  only 
know  superficial  lymphangitis.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dis- 
ease is,  that  when  it  occurs  in  the  extremities  it  rarely  extends  be- 
yond the  axillary  or  inguinal  glands.  Once  in  a  case  of  lymphangitis 
of  the  arm  and  adenitis  of  the  axilla  I  saw  pleurisy  occur  on  the 
same  side,  which  possibly  may  have  resulted  from  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation through  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  lymphangitis 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  soarcely  more  than  we  can  see  with  the 
naked  eye  on  the  patient,  for  this  disease  is  scarcely  ever  feital  when 
it  only  attacks  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  in  animals  it  can  only  be 
very  imperfectly  induced  by  experiment.  The  cellular  tissue  imme- 
diately around  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  decidedly  implicated,  the 
capillaries  dilated  and  distended  with  blood.  We  cannot  decide 
whether  the  lymphajic  vessel  is  obstructed  in  the  later  stages  by 
coagulating  lymph,  or  whether  ooagula  form  in  the  lymph  at  the  start 
and  irritate  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  If  we  may  transfer  the  obser* 
vations  on  uterine  lymphangitis,  which  so  often  occurs  in  puerperal 
fev^,  to  the  skin,  in  certain  stages  there  is  pure  pus  in  the  dilated 
lymphatic  vessels;  the  vicinity  of  these  vessels  is  infiltrated  with 
serum  and  plastic  matter;  the  plastic  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue 
incfeases  to  suppurative  infiltration,  or  even  to  formation  of  abscess, 
in  which  the  thin-walled  lymphatic  vessels  themselves  disappear ;  the 
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finer  the  net-work  of  lympbatiG  veasels,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish 1  jmphangitb  £rom  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue.  From 
the  illustrations  of  Oruveilhier  (Atlas,  livre  13,  PL  2  and  3),  we  maj 
derive  an  idea  of  puerperal  lymphangitis,  and  carry  this  to  the  same 
affections  in  other  parts.  The  red  stnsd  that  we  see  in  the  skin  can 
only  be  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  around  the  lymphatics, 
not  by  blood  forcing  its  way  into  the  latter;  hence  in  patients  we 
really  see  the  symptoms  of  perilymphangitis  induced  by  contact  with 
the  poison  streaming  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  We  know  the  changes 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  rather  better.  In  them  the  vesseb  are 
much  distended,  aqd  the  whole  tissue  greatly  infiltrated  with  serum ; 
quantities  of  cells  fill  the  alveoli  tensely,  which  probably  at  first  im- 
pedes and  finally  arrests  altogether  the  movement  of  the  lymph  in  ihe 
gland ;  this  blocking  up  of  the  gland  wUl  to  some  extent  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  morbid  process. 

Lymphangitis  may  occur  in  any  wound  or  point  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  always  the  result  of  irrritation  from  a 
poison  passing  through  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  nature  of  this 
poison  may  vary;  it  may  be  decomposed  secretion  from  a  wound, 
putrid  matters  of  all  sorts  (especially  that  from  the  cadaver),  or 
matters  which  fiK>m  excessive  irritation  form  an  inflamed  point.  We 
have  already  stated  that  the  friction  from  a  boot-nail  may  exdte  a 
simple  excoriation  into  a  diffuse  inflammation,  in  which  a  (phlogistic) 
poison  may  and  often  does  form,  and  excites  lymphangitis ;  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  points  of  inflammation  from  other  causes ;  by  increased 
irritation  a  material  is  formed  in  the  inflammatory  focus  itself^  which 
proves  very  irritant  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  their  surroundings; 
even  a  poison  encapsulated  in  an  inflamed  part  may  by  increased 
pressure  of  the  blood  be  driven  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
thence  into  the  blood,  although  without  this  cause  it  might  have 
remained  quiet,  and  been  gradually  thrown  off  or  eliminated  by  sup- 
puration. The  following  case  may  serve  as  an  illustration  :  One  of 
my  colleagues  had  a  slight  inflammation  on  the  finger,  from  a  dis^ 
secting  wound ;  this  inflammation  was  purely  local,  scarcely  observ- 
able ;  on  a  short  trip  in  the  Alps  he  became  heated,  in  the  evening 
he  had  a  lymphangitis  of  the  arm  and  high  fever ;  the  active  move- 
ment and  consequently  increased  action  of  the  heart  had  driven  the 
poison,  previously  lying  quiet  in  the  circumscribed  point  of  inflammsp 
tion,  through  the  lymphatic  vessels  into  the  blood.  Why,  in  the 
different  cases,  we  have  sometimes  difiuse  phlegmonous  inflammatioo, 
lometimes  erysipelas  or  lymphangitis,  cannot  be  certainly  stated, 
though  it  may  be  due  to  purely  local  causes,  and  to  the  character 
of  the  poison.    From  our  present  knowledge  of  the  passage  of  ceUs 
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out  of  the  vessels  we  may  imagine  that  pus-oells  developed  in  the 
wound  thence  pass  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  wander  through  the 
walls  of  these  vessels,  and  as  bearers  of  an  irritating  substance  excite 
perilymphangitis,  whQe  the  cells,  flowing  more  rapidly  in  the  centre 
'f  the  vessel,  enter  the  blood,  and  thus  perhaps  induce  fever  before 
the  local  disease  has  attained  any  considerable  extent. 

The  object  of  treatmerU  in  recent  cases  of  lymphangitis  is  to  ob- 
tain resolution  if  possible,  and  to  prevent  suppuration.  The  patient 
should  keep  the  affected  limb  as  quiet  as  possible ;  should  there  be 
gastric  derangement,  an  emetic  is  very  beneficial.  The  disease  not 
unfrequently  subsides  after  the  purgation  and  sweating  induced  by 
the  emetic.  Among  the  local  remedies,  rubbing  the  whole  limb  with 
mercurial  ointment  is  particularly  efficacious ;  then  the  arm  should 
be  covered  warmly  so  as  to  maintain  an  elevated,  regular  tempera- 
ture. For  this  purpose  we  may  employ  wadding  or  moist  warmth. 
Should  the  inflammation  increase  in  spite  of  this  treatment,  and  dif- 
fuse redness  and  swelling  occur,  suppuration  will  take  place  at  some 
spot  This  diffuse  inflammation  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  but  the  entire  subcutaneous  tissue  participates  in  it  more  or 
less.  As  soon  aq  fluctuation  is  distinctly  perceived,  an  opening 
should  be  made,  and  the  pus  evacuated.  Should  healing  be  retarded, 
It  may  be  hastened  by  daily  warm  baths ;  these  are  particularly  use- 
ful where  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  disease  to  return  to  a 
spot  once  attacked.  A  septic  poison  encapsulated  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  if  forced  into  the  circulation  by  fluxion  to  the  glands,  may  in- 
duce new  lymphangitis  and  phlegmonous  periadenitis ;  this  explains 
the  repeated  relapses,  and  the  latency  of  the  disease  after  infection, 
especially  in  dissecting  wounds. 


LECTURE   XXV. 

ft.  Phlebitis;  Tbiombosis;  ISmboliBm. — Causes  of  Venous  ThromboBU;  VarionsMeto- 
morphoses  of  the  Throinbas.-^£inboliBm.^-Bed  Infkrotion,  Embolio  Metastatio 
Abscesses. — ^Treatment. 

0.  PMehUU;  JTirambosis;  EmbolUm;  JSmbolic  MetcukUic  Ab- 
iee8se$. — Besides  the  above  forms  of  inflammatk>n,  there  is  often 
another  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  which,  starting  from  a  wound  or 
point  of  inflannnation,  is  at  first  local,  but  afterward  spreads  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  to  several  organs.  In  persons  dying  from  this  disease 
we  find  pus,  or  friable,  purulent,  or  putrid  dots,  in  the  thickened  or 
partly-suppurating  veins  near  the  injured  part    Often,  also,  there 
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are  absoesses  in  the  lungs,  more  rarely  in  the  liyer,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 
CruveUhier  proved  that  these  metastatic  abscesses  were  connected 
with  the  pus  in  the  veins;  but  the  mode  of  this  connection  was  not 
explained  till  subsequently. 

What  I  shall  tell  you  to-day  on  this  subject  is  the  result  of  nume^ 
ous  investigations  and  experiments,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Vtrehauf^  and  which  have  been  so  often  repeated  and  confirmed  by 
different  persons  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  correctness ;  I 
have  myself  studied  the  subject  a  good  deal,  and  shall  at  the  proper 
places  state  where  I  have  arrived  at  different  results.  It  would  lead  me 
too  far  to  follow  this  great  work  of  Virehaw  historically,  and  to  give 
you  an  epitome  of  it ;  I  must  leave  it  to  your  own  industry  to  study 
these  works,  and  content  myself  with  giving  you  a  short  rUinni  of  the 
positive  results. 

The  first  important  question  is,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  co- 
agulation of  the  blood  to  the  inflammation  of  the  vessel?  The  fonner 
view,  that  the  coagulation  is  due  to  the  inflammation  of  the  wall  of 
the  vessel,  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  not  susceptible  of  proo£  On 
the  contrary,  we  Imow  from  the  investigations  as  to  the  formation 
of  thrombus  after  ligation  of  arteries,  and  of  the  process  of  healing 
of  injured  veins,  that  there  is  immediate  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
injured  vessel,  before*  there  can  be  any  inflammation  of  the  walls  of 
the  vessel  The  Uood-clot  forming  in  veins  after  their  injury,  and 
constituting  their  thrombus,  is  usually  short,  it  is  true,  but  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  it  should  increase  in  size  from  continued  de- 
posits of  fibrine.  You  know,  from  your  studies  in  physiology,  that 
we  cause  coagulation  of  the  fibrine  by  whipping  the  blood.  During 
the  motion  of  the  blood  the  coagulating  fibrine  deposits  like  crystals 
on  a  rough  body,  and  you  can  readily  satisfy  yourselves  experimentp 
ally  that  ^uch  a  body,  as  a  cotton-thread,  introduced  into  the  vein 
of  a  living  animal,  soon  becomes  covered  with  fibrine.  Thus  rough- 
nesses of  various  kinds  in  the  vessels  may  give  rise  to  more  or 
less  extensive  coagulations  of  the  blood.  These  roughnesses  may  cer- 
tainly form  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  vein  as  a  result  of  inflammation, 
and  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  thus  be  induced.  Projections  into 
the  calibre  of  the  veins  may  be  caused  by  small  abscesses  in  the 
walls ;  formerly,  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  a  fibrinous  ooagola- 
tion  on  the  inner  surfitce  of  the  inflamed  vein,  as  on  an  inflamed 
pleura ;  it  can  scarcely  be  decided  whether  this  really  occurs ;  what 
was  formerly  considered  as  such  has  been  found  to  be  a  discolored  pe- 
ripheral layer  of  the  Uood-clot.  At  all  events,  inflanunation  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  very  rarely  causes  the  coagulation ;  mudi  more  fre- 
quently the  clot  forming  in  a  vessel  after  injury,  under  certain  not  acen- 
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ratdy-known  oircumstances,  forms  tbe  startin^point  for  further  coagu- 
lation,  and  finally  for  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Besides 
injuries,  there  is  a  second  factor  from  which  coagulations  may  result, 
yiz.,  from  retardation  of  the  current  of  the  blood  from  friction,  as  in 
contraction  of  the  vessel ;  this  variety  may  be  called  thrombus  from 
eompresswfu  It  also  is  independent  of  inflammation  of  the  wall  of 
the  vein,  but  may  result  from  inflammation  of  the  perivenous  tissue ; 
for  in  severe  inflammation  a  tissue,  especially  when  it  is  under  the 
pressure  of  a  fliscia,  may  swell  so  much,  partly  from  serous,  partly 
from  plastic  infiltration,  that  the  vessels  will  be  compressed,  and  stasis 
and  coagulation  of  the  blood  be  thus  induced.  These  thrombi,  from 
eompression  in  very  acute  inflammation,  and  especially  in  acute  aoci« 
dental  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  around  wounds,  are  more  frequent 
than  primary  traumatic  thrombi ;  it  is  the  most  dangerous  variety 
of  thrombus,  as  it  is  most  liable  to  puriform  deliquescence.  In  rapid 
dilatation  of  a  vessel,  also,  according  to  physical  laws,  the  current  of 
blood  is  much  retarded;  then  coagulation  takes  place  at  the  point  of 
dictation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  in  aneurisms  and  varices;  these  are 
called  thramii  from  dilatation.  Furthermore,  the  current  of  blood 
may  be  retarded  from  insufiicient  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries; as  this  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  debilitated  by  age  or  severe  ex- 
hausting diseases,  it  is  called  marasmic  thromlnu.  This,  also,  is  evi* 
dently  independent  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  and  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  parts  distant  from  the  heart. 

You  must  remember  that  in  all  these  cases  the  thrombi  are  at  first 
small,  and  gradually  grow  from  deposit  of  more  fibrine.  It  has  not 
been  proved  that,  in  cases  where  the  thrombus  attains  a  considerable 
extent,  there  is  any  abnormal  increase  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  although 
this  might  be  supposed.  Why  traumatic  thrombi  should  extend  so 
&r  in  some  cases  of  injuries  of  the  veins,  we  can  only  understand  in 
.  cases  where  extensive  ruptures  of  the  veins  are  caused  by  extensive 
contusions,  and  extensive  disturbance  of  the  circulation  is  thus  induced. 
But,  in  cases  where  a  widely-branched  thrombus  results  from  a  punc- 
tured or  incised  wound  of  a  vein  (as  frt)m  venesection),  it  is  often 
difficult  to  explain  the  cause  without  resorting  to  disputed  hypotheses. 
Thrombi  firom  injury  and  compression,  and  their  sequoias,  particularly 
daim  our  attention,  while  those  firom  dilatation  and  marasmus  we  rarely 
meet  in  surgical  cases.  It  has  been  observed  that  venous  thrombi 
ending  in  suppuration  are  fatr  more  frequent  in  hospitals  than  in 
private  practice,  and  this  tendency  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  has 
been  referred  to  the  hospital  atmosphere  and  the  miasma  it  contains. 
That  hospital  miasm  (itself  a  very  indefinite  and  very  variable  thing) 
should  directly  induce  coagulation  of  the  blood,  can  neither  be  proved 
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nor  denied.  Aooordin^  to  my  idea,  tbe  connection  is  probablj  onlj 
indirect :  toxio-miasmatic  infection  of  a  wound,  whether  induced  by 
instruments,  dressings,  or  otherwise,  as  previously  stated,  excites  acute 
suppurative  inflammations  around  the  wound,  sometimes  as  cxdinaxy 
cellular  inflammation,  sometimes  as  diffuse  lymphangitis,  eta ;  tiuambi 
from  compression  are  caused  by  these  inflammations,  just  as  happens 
in  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  outside  of  the  hospital ;  henoe  the 
influence  of  miasmatic  poisoning  in  inducing  venous  thrombosis  is  not 
direct,  but  indirect,  acting  through  the  inflammation. 

The  next  question  is.  What  becomes  of  the  blood  coagulated  in  the 
vessels,  and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  ?  From  the 
injuries  of  arteries  and  ^eins,  we  are  only  acquainted  with  one  metsr 
morphosis  of  the  thrombus,  namely,  its  organization  to  connective 
tissue.  In  extensive  venous  thrombi  this  is  a  great  rarity,  and  leads 
of  course  to  complete  obliteration  p£  the  vein.  Let  us  take  a  very 
simple  case,  a  venesection  thrombus.  After  a  bleeding,  say  from  the 
median  vein,  from  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  there  is 
a  coagulation  of  blood  in  this  vein,  and  also  in  the  cephalic  and  basilic 
veins,  down  to  the  wrist  and  up  to  the  axilla.  From  the  disturbance 
of  the  circulation  thus  caused,  there  is  great  cedema  of  the  whole  arm ; 
when  this  subsides,  we  may  distinctly  feel  the  subcutaneous  veins  as 
hard  cords.  The  course  may  vary :  first,  the  aflection  may  possibly 
end  in  resolution — ^under  timely  treatment  this  is  usual ;  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  as  he  is  usually  feverish ;  the  arm  should  be 
kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  covered  with  a  compress  thickly  coated 
with  mercurial  ointment.  At  the  same  time  we  give  a  purgative,  and, 
if  the  tongue  be  coated,  an  emetic.  Under  this  treatment,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  arm  usually  decreases,  and  the  fever  subsides.  Then  the 
firm  venous  cords  can  be  firmly  felt,  in  six  or  eight  days  they  become 
softer,  and  finally  cease  to  be  perceptible ;  we  very  rarely  have  the 
chance  to  examine  such  cases  anatomically  in  the  early  stages.  Hence, 
we  cannot  decide  to  what  extent,  if  at  aU,  the  walls  of  the  vdn  parti- 
dpate  in  this  coagulation  of  the  blood ;  but,  frt>m  the  symptoms  and 
the  examination  of  the  patient,  it  would  appear  that  the  fibrine  coagu** 
lated  in  the  vessels  is  gradually  reabsorbed  and  mingles  with  the 
blood  vnthout  injtuy,like  other  blood  that  has  been  diflPusely  extrava* 
sated  in  the  tissue.  The  second  termination  of  inflammation  of  the 
arm  after  venesection,  complicating  thrombosis,  is  the  formation  of 
abscess.  The  first  symptoms  are  those  above  described ;  bat  then, 
either  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  arm,  or  the  forearm,  a  more 
circumscribed  inflammatory  tumor  forms;  this  increases  gradually, 
and  finally  fluctuates  distinctiy.  On  incision,  pus  is  evacuated  from  a 
larger  or  smaller  cavity,  the  swelling  of  the  arm  then  gradually  de- 
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creases,  tbe  abscess  heals,  and  complete  cure  may  result.  Anatomical 
examination  of  these  cases  shows  that  there  has  been  suppurative 
inflammation  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  vein.  We  also  find 
that  the  coats  of  the  thrombosed  veins  are  greatly  thickened;  this  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  resiilt,  not  as  a  cause  of  the  thrombosis.  I  will 
here  add  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  venous  thrombus  cannot  always  be 
made, from  the  vein  feeling  like  a  hard  cord;  for  occasionally. inflam- 
mation in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  vein  may  extend,  and  cause 
condensation  and  tube-like  thickening  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessel, 
which  may  readily  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  thrombus,  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  it.  I  have  twice  seen  this  mistake  of 
periphlebitic  cellular  induration  for  thrombus  of  the  saphenous  vein, 
and  I  consider  it  impossible  to  make  a  certain  diagnosis  in  all  cases. 
The  fact  that  such  a  periphlebitis,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
perilymphangitis,  and  in  which  the  walls  of  the  veins  certainly  parti- 
cipate, can  exist  without  thrombosis,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  tbe 
latter  is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  as  was 
formerly  supposed.  Another  possible  metamorphosis  of  thrombus  is 
friable  disintegration.  In  this,  softening  of  the  clot  usually  begins  at 
the  point  where  the  thrombus  began,  that  is,  at  the  oldest  part.  The 
fibrine  breaks  down  into  a  pulp,  which  is  yellowish  or  brownish,  and 
smeary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  red  blood^rpuscles  contained 
in  the  coagulum.  This  disintegration  spreads  more  and  more ;  even 
the  tunica  intima  of  the  vein  does  not  escape,  it  becomes  wrinkled 
and  thickened.  The  thrombus  changes  to  pus,  which  mingles  with 
the  detritus  of  the  fibrine,  while  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  are  greatly  thickened;  occasionally,  although  rarely, 
small  abscesses  form  in  the  walls  of  the  vein.  Hence,  here  the  inflam 
mation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  soft- 
ening of  the  thrombus,  and  the  pus  which  we  then  find  in  the  vein 
does  not  come  firom  the  wound  (the  old  idea),  but  forms  in  the  vein 
from  the  blood-dot.  Often,  also,  the  puriform  fluid  is  only  fluid 
fibrinous  detritus,  while  in  many  cases  good  thick  pus,  with  fully-de- 
veloped corpuscles,  may  be  found  in  these  veins.  If  the  wound  be 
putrid,  the  fibrinous  detritus  in  the  vein  may  also  assume  a  putrid 
character,  putrid  fluid  being  taken  up  by  capillary  action  of  the  throm- 
bus from  the  wound  and  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the  disintegrated 
fibrine.  This  capillary  action  of  the  thrombus  might  also  be  supposed 
to  cause  an  action  of  the  decomposed  secretion  on  the  Uood.  Of  course 
there  can  be  no  extensive  flow  of  pus  or  other  secretion  from  the 
wound  into  the  vein,  as  the  opening  in  the  vessel  is  plugged  by  the 
thrombus.  Should  there  be  a  rapid  disintegration  of  the  venous  throm- 
bus from  the  peripheral  to  the  central  ends,  which  is  rare,  there  would 
23 
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at  once  be  venous  haemorrhage,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  thrombus^ 
BO  that  even  then  there  could  be  no  entrance  of  the  pus  from  the 
wound  into  the  vein,  or  of  that  firom  the  vein  into  the  blood ;  moreover, 
the  pus  forming  and  collected  in  the  vein  is  so  shut  off  by  the  central 
end  of  the  thrombus,  that  it  cannot  mingle  with  the  blood ;  at  least  this 
could  only  happen  if  the  central  end  of  the  thrombus  should  be  entirely 
broken .  down,  but  this  probably  happens  very  exceptionally,  for  in 
most  cases  there  are  constantly  new  deposits  of  fibrine,  while  disinte- 
gration goes  on  from  the  oldest  parts  of  the  thrombus.  You  will  thus 
understand  that  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  injured  vein  cannot  read* 
ily  occur,  but  that,  as  will  be  soon  stated,  the  circumstances  must  be 
very  peculiar  to  render  this  possible.  I  must  here  briefly  interrapt 
the  description,  to  state  that  Virchow  does  not  distinctly  admowledge 
the  transformation  of  the  thrombus  to  pus ;  I  have  no  doubt  on  this 
point :  if  the  blood-cells  in  the  thrombus  have  the  power  of  increasing 
and  changing  to  tissue,  as  seems  most  probable,  there  is  no  reason 
for  not  referring  to  them  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  thrombus,  just  as 
we  do  to  the  white  cells  wandering  out  of  the  vessels,  for  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  not  firm  enough  to  entirely  prevent  cell-move- 
ment. That  the  thrombus  may  change  to  true  pus  by  division  of  the 
white  blood-cells  does  not  appear  to  me  disproved ;  we  have  already 
mentioned  that  this  pus,  which  is  usually  encapsulated,  does  not  enter 
the  circulation,  or  does  so  very  rarely,  and  hence  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  pyaemia.  To  resume  my  experiences  of  venous  thrombi, 
and  the  history  of  thrombus,  they  are  to  the  effect  that  most  venous 
thrombi  are  the  result  of  very  acute  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue, 
(especially  under  fasciae,  or  tense  skin,  and  in  bone),  and  that  the 
coagulum  undergoes  the  same  metamorphoses  as  the  inflammatory 
new  formation.  If  the  latter  lead  to  formation  of  tissue,  the  thrombi 
are  also  organized  to  connective  tissue ;  if  the  inflammation  goes  on 
to  suppuration  or  putrefaction,  the  thrombi  also  suppurate  or  putrefy 
and  break  down.  This  is  the  easier  to  understand,  as  we  know,  from 
Von  BecMingkaueerCs  and  Bidmoff^^  investigations,  that  the  cells  from 
the  tissue  may  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  vein  into  the  thrombus. 
The  walls  of  the  vein  have  the  same  fate  as  the  thrombus  and  sur- 
rounding tissue :  they  are  infiltrated  with  plastic  matter,  and  become 
thicker,  or  they  suppurate. 

Thrombus,  with  phlebitis,  may  also  run  its  course  as  a  purely 
local  disease,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  after  venesection,  and 
in  some  other  cases.  Then  there  can  only  be  further  danger  when 
the  thrombus  is  friable,  or  when  there  is  purulent  or  putrid  destruc* 
tion  of  the  coagulum.  The  central  end  of  the  thrombus  (as  we 
stated  when  speaking  of  arterial  thrombxis)  usuallv  extends  to  the 
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point  where  tbe  next  branch  joins,  and  has  a  conical  end,  which 
projects  a  little  (Fig.  67, «),  and,  if  the  coagnlum  loses  its  firmness, 
a  portion  of  the  coagulum  may  be  torn  off  by  the  current  of  blood, 
and  pass  into  the  ohx^ulation  ;  this  passes  into  the  larger  yeins.  thence 
into  the  right  heart,  thence  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  whose 
branches  it  is  finally  arrested  at  some  point  of  bifurcation,  as  its  size 
does  not  allow  it  to  pass  fEuiher.  This  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  bow  closed  by  a  clot  of  fibrine,  as  by  a  coric,  a  so-called 
emboltis ;  the  immediate  consequence  is  a  lack  of  blood  in  the  parts 
of  the  lung  previously  supplied  by  the  plugged 
artery.     This  local  lack  of  blood  (ischsemia  of  Pie.  «T. 

Vtrchow)  does  not  usually  last  long,  but  blood 
enters  the  empty  artery  from   small  collateral 
arteries ;  it  is  true,  blood  may  thus  again  enter 
the  vein,  but  it  comes  from  (lie  small  collateral 
branches,  and  flows  very  slowly,  and  may  at  last 
stop  altogether,  and  coagulation  extend  back- 
ward through  th^  capillaries  even  into  the  throm- 
bosed arterial  branch.     Thus,  as  a  result  of  em- 
bolus in  the  artery,   the  whole  corresponding 
vascular  territory  is  thrombosed ;  there  may  also 
be  ruptures  of  the  vessels,  haemorrhages ;  as  the 
arteries  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  con- 
stantly divide  into  smaller  branches,  and  thus 
the  vascular  territory  constantly  enlarges  toward 
the  periphery,  and  resembles  a  cone  with  the 
apex  in  the  organ,  so  the  part  in  which   the     H 
above  coagulation  occurs  must  be  shaped  like  a  Diagram :  a,  central  end  of 
wedge  or  cone.    In  pathological  anatomy  these     fecUng"*  into  °*a""iaSe 
coagulations  due  to  embolism  have  been  called     oTth^mbuVT^hebiJijd 
«  red  or  haemorrhagic  wedge-shaped  infarctions.*'     SeSih^and  ^r^NiluhS 
Frequently    as   these  wedge-shaped  infarctions     tie  thrombui*'a.  ^^  *^' 
occur,  they  are  not  a  necessary  result  of  embo- 
lism ;  for^  when  the  arterial  collateral  circulation  is  strong  enough 
in  the  ischemic  part  to  drive  the  blood  through  the    capillaries, 
as  is  the  case  in  otherwise  healthy  persons  and  in  animals,  as  well 
as  in  emboli  causing  little  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the 
tissue,  there  is  no  infarction,  at   all   events  no   considerable  dis- 
turbance of  circulation,  but  we  have  simply  to  consider  the  local 
processes    aroimd  the  embolus,  as  foreign  bodies  in   the  branch 
of  the  artery.     These  local  processes  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  embolus ;  if  the  latter  be  a  pure  fibrinous  clot,  there  is  a  slight 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  at  the  point  where  the  embolus  is 
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located  (usuallj  where  the  artery  divides  into  smaller  branches),  and 
the  latter  may  have  new  clots  deposited  around  it,  and  be  organized 
to  connective  tissue,  or  be  reabsorbed.  Should  the  embolus  consist  of 
a  fibrinous  clot  impregnated  with  pus  or  putrid  matter,  it  excites  sup- 
purative or  putrefactive  inflammation,  not  only  in  the  wall  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  also  in  the  parts  around.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  red  infEurc- 
tion  in  part  depends  on  its  size,  partly  on  the  grade  of  the  circulation 
still  continuing  in  parts  of  it,  and  partly  on  the  embolus  causing  the 
trouble.  If  the  latter  be  innocuous  and  the  infarction  be  small,  or  if 
it  be  still  nourished  by  some  vessels  not  thrombosed,  the  ooagulum 
forming  the  infiBirction  may  again  be  dissolved,  or  else  become  organ- 
ized to  a  coimective-tissue  cicatrix.  If  the  embolus  be  innocuous,  but 
the  thrombus  extending  completely  through  the  whole  infarction,  the 
tissue  and  coagulum  slowly  disintegrate  to  a  yellow,  granular,  dry 
pulp,  which  becomes  encapsulated,  and  may  calcify ;  this  is  ydhw 
dry  infarction.  If  the  embolus  be  impregnated  with  putrid  matter  or 
pus,  it  excites  putrid  or  suppurative  inflammation  all  about  it ;  the  in- 
farction also  becomes  putrid  or  purulent,  and  abscesses  form*  As  we 
were  just  speaking  of  the  lungs,  we  may  here  mention  that  these  ab- 
scesses, which  are  usually  peripheral,  often  excite  pleurisy ;  that  they 
are  most  frequently  multiple  in  both  lungs,  and  may  even  induce  sup- 
puration of  the  pulmonary  pleura  over  the  abscess,  and  may  thus 
occasionally  cause  pneumothorax. 

You  can  hardly  imagine,  gentlemen,  what  labor  it  costs  to  demon- 
strate this  connection  between  venous  thrombi  and  abscess  of  the 
lung,  so  that  I  can  here  announce  it  to  you  as  a  simple  feet.  You 
will  read  the  classical  works  of  VirchoWy  Panumy  0.  Weber j  and 
others,  on  this  subject,  with  astonishment ;  it  would  take  too  long*  for 
me  to  enter  into  the  subject  more  fully ;  we  shall  here  assume  the 
right  of  only  taking  the  facts  from  these  works.  We  now  understand 
lung  infarctions  and  abscesses ;  but  how  is  it  with  those  that  occur 
under  like  circumstances,  although  much  more  rarely,  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  muscles ;  are  these  also  always  dependent  on 
emboli  ?  A  few  years  since  we  could  not  have  answered  tiiis  ques- 
tion with  certainty ;  now  we  may  affirm  it.  From  experimental  in- 
vestigations, especially  those  of  0,  Webery  it  is  established  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  emboli,  especially  flocculi  of  pus,  pass  the  pulmonaiy 
capillaries  without  difficulty,  may  enter  the  left  heart,  and  thence  the 
systemic  circulation,  and  be  arrested  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  ot 
elsewhere,  and  cause  abscesses.  This  explains  the  rare  oases  where, 
with  venous  thrombus,  there  are  no  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  while  they 
exist  in  other  organs.  If,  with  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  there  are  em- 
bolic infarctions  or  abscesses  in  part  suppHed  by  the  systemic  circula- 
tion, they  may  be   attributed  to  the  formation  of  venous  thrombi 
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tbrougli  the  pulmonary  abscess ;  portions  from  these  thrombi  pass  into 
the  left  heart,  and  thence  fEuilier.  As  regards  liver-abscesses,  Busch  has 
observed  that  retrograde  movements  of  the  blood  from  the  right  heart 
take  place  in  the  vena  cava,  and  in  this  way  hepatic  emboli  may  occur. 

liie  embolic  origin  of  metcutatic  abscesses  is  now  so  undoubted 
that,  from  the  existence  of  one  of  these,  we  decide  certainly  on  a 
venous  thrombus  undergoing  putrid  or  suppurative  liquefaction.  The 
discovery  of  the  connection  may  be  easy  in  some  cases,  very  difficult 
in  others :  very  easy  in  cases  of  thrombus  of  large  venous  trunks,  and 
embolism  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  that  may  be  readily 
reached  with  the  scissors ;  very  difficult  where  there  is  simply  coagu- 
lation in  some  small  venous  net-work  (as  in  phlegmonous  inflammation 
or  decubitus)  and  embolism  of  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys, 
liver,  muscles,  eta;  still,  these  latter  cases  are  almost  innumerable. 
On  favorable  objects  (as  in  cerebral  capillaries)  it  has  been  proved, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  capillary  emboli  exist  in  some  cases ;  it  is  also 
certain  that  small  veins  become  thrombosed  in  all  suppurative  inflam- 
mations; it  is  very  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  demonstrate  this 
anatomicallj  in  every  case.  From  what  symptoms  we  conclude 
whether  a  coagulum  is  old  or  recent,  will  be  taught  you  in  the  lec- 
tures on  pathological  anatomy.  Here  we  are  only  speaking  of  metas- 
tatic circumscribed  inflammations,  of  in£urctions,  and  abscesses ;  these 
alone  are  connected  with  venous  thrombi  and  emboli  For  di£Puse 
metastatic  inflammations  another  explanation  must  be  sought;  we 
shall  treat  of  this  more  under  septiccemia  and  pysdmia.  Nor  shall  we 
here  discuss  the  question  of  fever  in  phlebitis  and  in  the  formation  of 
metastatic  abscesses.  As  phlebitis,  with  its  results,  so  very  often 
comes  as  an  addition  to  already-existing  acute  inflammations,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  judge  how  far  it  of  itself  excites  fever ;  metastatic  abscesses, 
like  all  other  points  of  inflammation,  undoubtedly  induce  fever ;  we 
should  scarcely  expect  fever  from  a  simple  thrombus  of  the  vessels. 

In  dogs,  by  inducing  numerous  small  emboli  in  the  lungs  by  in- 
jecting flour  or  powdered  coal  into  the  jugular  vein,  we  may,  it  is 
true,  excite  fever,  as  was  shown  by  Bergmann^  Strieker j  and  Albert; 
but  this  does  not  always  occur  in  embolism  in  other  vascular  tracts, 
and  possibly  depends  on  increased  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  treatment  of  phlebitis  and  thrombus  is  the  same  as  that  of 
lymphangitis  and  other  similar  acute  inflammations.  Careful  frictions 
with  mercurial  ointment,  or,  if  we  fear  detachment  of  the  coagulum, 
covering  the  part  with  compresses  smeared  with  mercurial  ointment, 
or  with  bladders  of  ice,  and  absolute  rest  of  the  afiected  part,  are  indi- 
cated. Under  pyaemia  we  shall  speak  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  metastatic  abscesses.  If  phlebitis  and  thrombosis  cause  local  sup 
puration,  the  abscesses  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  recognized. 
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LECTURE    XXVI. 

/\  n.— General  Aocidental  Diseases  which  may  aooompany  Wouids  and  Looal  Inflamma- 
tions. 1.  Traumatlo  and  Inflaaimatoi7  Fever;  2.  Septio  Fever  and  Septionmia: 
i.  Sappurative  Fever  and  Pysmia. 

n  -GBNKBAL  ACCIDBNTAL  DISEASES  WHICH  MAT  AOCOICPANY  WOXJITOS  AliD 
OTHER  LOCAL  INFLAMMATIONS. 

The  local  accidental  traumatic  diseases  which  we  have  so  hr  de- 
scribed are  always  accompanied  bj  constitutional  disease,  which  is 
diieflj  though  not  always  feverish  in  its  nature.  Fever  is  such  a  com- 
plication of  symptoms  that  it  may  seem  very  different  according  to 
the  addition  of  one  or  other  symptom ;  now  it  is  generally  determined 
only  to  say  that  there  is  fever  when  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is 
elevated,  and  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  fever  by  the  height  of 
the  temperature.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  combat  this  position, 
for  by  abandoning  it  we  should  lose  the  common  idea  of  what  we  call 
fever,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  old  chaos.  But  I  must  tell  you  that 
there  are  many  and  very  dangerous  general  diseases  in  patients  with 
wounds  or  other  local  inflammations,  in  which  no  change  of  tempem- 
ture  of  the  blood  can  be  discovered ;  hence  the  latter  is  only  condi- 
p  tionally  a  measure  of  the  patient's  danger.  Besides  the  elevation  of 
temperature,  in  fever  we  have  the  following  chief  symptoms :  Increased 
rapidity  of  cardiac  action  and  respiration,  loss  of  appetite,  frequently 
nausea,  feeling  of  weakness,  great  sweating,  not  unfrequentlj  trem- 
bling of  certain  groups  of  muscles  (in  chUls),  more  or  less  mental 
excitement  and  blunting  of  the  senses.  Fever  is  a  general  disease, 
which  may  result  from  many  causes ;  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
pyrogenous,  like  that  of  phlogogenous  substances,  is  innumerable. 
According  to  the  quantily  and  quality  of  these  substances  (which  we 
term  poisons)  that  have  entered  the  blood,  one  or  other  set  of  symp- 
toms is  more  prominent:  thus  there  is  fever  with  very  high  tempera- 
ture, while  all  other  symptoms  are  slight ;  fever  with  great  blunting 
of  the  senses,  and  but  little  elevation  of  bodily  temperature ;  fever 
whose  prominent  symptom  is  severe  shivering,  so-called  chills ;  fever 
with  disturbance  of  the  gastric  functions,  fatigue,  etc.,  for  the  chief 
symptoms.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  have  fever  (a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation caused  by  materials  absorbed  from  wounds  or  points  of  inflam- 
mation) with  all  the  symptoms,  except  elevation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  f  From  some  cause  or  other  this  particular  symptom 
might  in  some  cases  be  concealed  or  prevented  from  appearing.  But, 
as  already  stated,  we  shall  accept  the  present  view  of  fever,  and  only 
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suppose  it  to  exist  where  we  find  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  blood, 
but  must  then  add  that  there  are  cases  of  severe  general,  accidental 
traumatic  and  inflammatory  diseases  which  run  their  course  without 
fever. 

But  there  is  another  common  factor  of  these  general  diseases  that 
we  should  bear  in  mind,  viz.,  that  they  are  all  due  to  reabsorption  of 
matters  that  form  in  the  wounds  or  the  parts  around  them,  or  (what  is 
about  the  same  thing)  in  a  point  of  inflammation.  On  this  point  we 
agree  with  the  present  views,  as  for  as  concerns  traumatic  fever,  in- 
flammatory fever,  pyaemia,  and  septicsamia,  less  so  perhaps  as  regards 
tetanus,  delirium  potatorum,  delirium  nervosum,  and  acute  mania. 
But  many  important  reasons  favor  the  view  of  the  latter  diseases  be- 
ing also  of  humoral  origin ;  hence  I  shall  make  no  further  divisions 
among  the  above  diseases. 

1.  IVaumcUic  and  Inflammatory  Fever. — ^It  has  been  already 
explained  (page  85)  that  the  fever  appearing  in  wounded  patients  is 
partly  due  to  the  blood  taking  up  materials  resulting  from  decompo- 
sition of  mortified  tissue  on  the  substance  of  the  wound,  partly  to  the 
absorption  of  materials  formed  by  the  traumatic  or  accidental  inflam- 
mation ;  hence,  in  the  latter  case,  the  nature  of  the  traumatic  and 
inflammatory  fever  is  perfectly  obscure.  On  this  supposition,  which 
we  previously  tried  briefly  to  prove,  it  will  depend  partly  on  the  local 
advantages  for  reabsorption,  partly  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
pyrogenous  material  in  question,  how  great  the  poisoning  will  prove. 
There  are  cases  where  the  vessels  opened  by  the  injury  dose  so  rap- 
idly, and  the  whole  traumatic  inflammation  terminates  so  quickly,  that 
there  is  no  general  infection  or  fever  at  first,  and  they  may  not  occur 
at  all ;  such  cases  are  rare  in  extensive  injuries,  they  are  the  ideal 
of  the  normal  course ;  in  them  the  plastic  infiltration  on  the  edges  of 
the  wound  leads  quickly  and  throughout  the  wound  to  solid  organized 
new  formations,  growing  firmly  in  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  pass- 
ing on  to  cicatrization  immediately  or  after  precedent  granulation* 
If  we  assume  this  case  as  a  normal  type,  every  traumatic  fever  is  a 
pathological  acddent  We  must  acknowledge  this  in  theory,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  wounds  of  any  size,  fever  occurs  sooner 
or  later ;  hence  we  considered  it  advisable  to  treat  of  traumatic  fever  in 
the  previous  description  of  the  general  condition  of  the  wounded  pa- 
tients We  have  still,  however,  to  add  something  to  what  was  then 
said,  which  at  that  time  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  you  to  under- 
stand. Let  us  first  speak  of  the  period  at  which  traumatic  fever 
usually  appears,  and  of  its  course.  In  many  cases,  especially  where 
the  injury  has  affected  tissues  previously  healthy,  the  fever  does  not 
begin  till  the  second  day,  increases  rapidly,  and,  with  evening  remis- 
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sions,  remalDS  for  some  days  at  a  certain  height,  and  then  oeasei 
graduallj  (rarely  within  twenty-four  hours).  According  to  my  veiy 
numerous  observations,  in  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases  the  trau- 
matic ferer  begins  within  two  days  after  the  injuiy.  Thb  fever  if 
usually  represented  graphically  as  follows : 
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Pcver-carve  after  amputation  of  the  arm.  Recovery.  Tbla  and  the  follotrlng  fever-enirea  are 
arran^d  on  the  scale  of  Celsina^s  thermometer.  Bach  degree  ie  divided  into  ten  parU, 
the  horizontal  dlTieionB  indicate  the  day  of  the  disease ;  the  carve  is  made  according  to  the 
momlnt;  and  evening  measnrements ;  the  two  heavy  lines  indicate  the  maitmnm  and 
minimnm  normal  temperature  of  a  healthy  person. 

The  curve  shows  that,  after  an  amputation  of  the  arm,  rendered 
necessary  by  an  injury  (measurement  was  accidentally  neglected  the 
first  day),  the  fever  did  not  begin  till  the  third  day,  then  continued 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day ;  after  the  eighth  day  the  patient 
remained  free  from  fever.  In  other  cases,  however,  secondary  fever 
often  occurs  immediately  after  amputation.  Such  an  oocurrenoe  of 
traumatic  fever  is  quite  frequent.  I  explain  it  as  follows :  Immedi- 
ately after  the  injury  the  tissue  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  was  dosed 
by  infiltration  of  plastic  matter;  the  third  day  this  commenced  to 
break  down  into  pus,  and  to  mingle  with  decomposed  shreds  of  tissue 
on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  thus  inducing  a  moderately  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  amputation  stump,  with  reabsorption  of  pus  and 
other  products  of  decomposition  and  inflammation ;  this  reabsorptioo 
goes  on  till  checked  by  some  mechanical  cause  (diminished  pressure, 
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thkdcening  and  partial  closure  of  the  vessels,  etc.).  In  other  oases, 
the  fever  begins  the  veiy  day  of  the  injury ;  we  see  thid  when  blood 
has  been  enclosed  between  the  flaps  of  the  united  wound  and  it  has 
rapidly  decomposed;  frequently,  also,  when  operations  have  been 
done  in  tissues  infiltrated  with  the  products  of  chronic  infiltration. 
The  following  case  (Fig.  69)  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this 
second  class: 

Fie.  60. 


Feyer-corre  after  resection  of  a  carloas  wrist,  with  great  luflltratioii  of  the  eoft  parts. 

Becoveiy. 

In  infiltration  of  the  tissue  firom  chronic  inflammation,  the  finer 
lymphatic  capillaries  may  be  contracted  and  to  some  extent  closed, 
and  hence,  fcnr  some  time,  may  not  have  carried  off  sufiicient  serum 
from  the  tissue,  but  the  medium-sized  lymphatic  vessels,  like  the  cor* 
responding  veins,  which  in  chronic  inflammation  have  long  been  ex- 
posed to  high  pressure,  are  undoubtedly  dis^tended,  perhaps  even 
gaping,  fix)m  rigidity  of  their  walls ;  hence,  if  not  quickly  filled  with 
firm  plastic  infiltration  fiK)m  the  start,  they  take  up  a  good  deal  of  the 
secretion  from  the  wound ;  moreover,  on  the  edges  of  wounds  in  mor- 
bidly-infiltrated tissue,  mortification  is  particularly  apt  to  occur.  This 
explanation  of  the  late  and  early  occurrence  of  traumatic  fever  is 
purely  hypothetical ;  but  it  is  taken  from  and  has  been  induced  by 
numerous  observations.    It  might  also  be  assumed  that  in  one  case 
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the  ferment  absorbed  into  the  blood  acted  yeiy  slowly,  in  another 
veiy  quickly ;  nothing  definite  can  be  said  on  this  point.  As  I  for- 
merly believed  that  the  fever  was  always  caused  by  nervous  imtation, 
it  was  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  irritability  was  varied,  and  hence 
the  febrile  effect  might  occur  at  veiy  different  periods,  but  I  have  en- 
tirely abandoned  this  theory,  without  undervaluing  the  important 
part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in  the  origin  and  symptoms  of  fever. 

Traumatic  fever  usually  lasts  a  week ;  it  is  rarely  longer,  without 
some  visible  local  complication. 

When  there  is  an  accidental  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
lymphatic  vessels,  or  veins,  about  a  wound,  fever  occurs  simultaneously 
with  this  inflammation,  or  apparently  precedes  it  (coming  aa  an  in- 
flammatory secondary  fever,  either  immediately  after  the  traumatiG 
fever  or  when  several  or  even  many  days  have  passed  without  fever). 
I  say  it  apparently  precedes,  because  the  first  signs  of  the  local  affec- 
tion may  have  escaped  us,  as  they  may  possibly  have  presented  no 
sensible  symptoms,  or  because  the  poisonous  material  may  have  in- 
fected the  blood  sooner  than  it  did  the  parts  immediately  around ;  the 
probability  of  the  latter  idea  is  based  on  the  fact  that  poison,  taken 
into  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  veins  with  the  lymph  or  blood,  flows  more 
rapidly  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  than  along  its  walls,  and  thus  quickly 
reaches  the  large  blood-vessels,  while  the  fluid,  moving  more  slowly 
along  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  only  gradually  passes  into  the  peiiva^ 
cular  tissue,  and  there  induces  inflammation  by  the  phlogogenous  poi- 
son it  contains ;  thus  fever  (the  blood-infection)  may  appear  before 
erysipelas,  lymphangitis,  or  phlebitis  (fiK)m  the  local  infection),  is  per- 
ceived* The  course  of  this  secondary  fever  entirely  depends  on  that 
of  the  local  inflammation ;  as  the  latter  begins,  the  temperature  rises 
rapidly,  often  with  an  initial  chilL  The  longer  these  secondary  fevers 
continue,  that  is,  the  longer  the  poison  is  kept  up,  the  more  danger^ 
ous  the  condition  becomes ;  rapid  emaciation,  great  sweating,  sleep- 
lessness, and  continued  loss  of  appetite,  are  bad  symptoms ;  usually  in 
these  secondary  fevers  there  is  absorption  of  pus  or  infection  from 
without.  Pronounced  erysipelas  or  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  or  glands  are  the  relatively  most  favorable  forms  of  the  acci- 
dental inflammations,  as  sooner  or  later  they  generally  lead  to  a  certain 
usually  favorable  termination,  and  thus  are  somewhat  typical  in  their 
course,  although  the  duration  of  an  erysipelas  may  vary  from  three 
days  to  three  weeks  or  more,  and  prove  very  debilitating ;  at  first  the 
fever^^urve  rises  rapidly,  then  remains  for  a  time  at  a  certain  height^ 
usually  with  morning  remissions ;  not  unfrequently  the  temperature 
falls  rapidly ;  the  same  is  true  of  lymphangitis.  Fortunately,  it  is  rare 
for  lymphangitis  and  erysipelas  to  extend  deep  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue and  under  the  fiisdaa ;  in  such  a  case  the  disease  would  be  classed 
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among  the  severer  inflammations,  and  would  lose  its  somewhat  typical 
character. 

In  diffuse,  deep  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  with  or  without 
venous  thrombosis,  the  fever  does  not  begin  so  suddenly,  but,  from  the 
first,  always  has  a  decidedly  remittent  type,  and,  like  the  local  affeo- 
tioDs,  is  incomputable  in  its  further  ooune;  the  loss  of  strength,  the 
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emaciation,  sweating,  sensitiveness,  and  excitability  of  the  patient, 
attain  the  highest  grade.  Intermittent  fever  and  metastatic  inflam- 
mations, the  chief  symptoms  of  those  malignant  traumatic  fevers 
which  we  call  ^^  pysemia,''  are  greatly  to  be  feared  <in  such  cases. 

In  aU  these  fevers  the  quantity  of  urea  is  increased  and  exceeds 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  consumed;  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  weight  of  the  body  diminishes  con- 
siderably. 

As  long  as  the  constitutional  symptoms,  especially  those  due  to 
the  fever,  do  not  extend  beyond  the  above,  and  especially  if  the  dis- 
ease does  not  prove  fisttal,  we  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  terms 
"  traumatic,  suppurative,  or  secondary  fever.*'  But,  if  other  symptoms 
occur,  and  death  results,  these  severer  infections  have  two  other 
names,  "  septicaemia  "  and  "  pyemia.*'  We  follow  this  common  classic 
fication. 
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r  2.  Septio  Fever  {Se^icoemia). — By  septiciBmia,  we  understand  a 
I  constitutional,  generallj  acute  disease,  which  is  due  to  the  absorptior: 
of  various  putrid  substances  into  the  blood,  and  it  is  thought  that 
these  act  as  ferments  in  the  blood,  and  spoil  it  so  that  it  cannot  fulfil 
its  physiological  functions.  This  disease  may  be  induced  in  ani- 
*  mals  by  injecting  putrid  matter  into  their  blood  or  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue, and  it  has  been  found  that  large  animals  (large  dogs,  horses,  etc^ 
may,  under  certain  circumstanoes,  live  through  the  putrefiactive  blood- 
poisoning,  although  it  makes  them  very  sick.  Certain  circumstanoes 
are  necessary  for  putrid  matter  to  be  taken  into  the  blood  of  man ; 
such  substances  are  only  taken  through  the  healthy  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  when  the  putrid  substances  have  a  destructive  or  cauter- 
ant  action,  or  an  active  power  of  penetrating,  like  fimgi  and  infusoria. 
Diseased  skin  or  wound  surfaces  take  up  such  putrid  matters  more 
readily,  but  even  they  only  do  so  under  certain  circumstances ;  for 
instance,  they  do  not  readily  pass  through  well-organized,  uninjured 
granulations.  If  we  dress  a  nicely-granulating  wound  on  a  dog  with 
charpie  dipped  in  the  filthiest  putrid  matter,  if  the  latter  contain  no 
cauterant  substance  that  may  destroy  the  granulation  surfieu^e,  the  ani* 
mal  will  not  sicken,  nothing  will  be  absorbed.  Hence  I  conclude  that 
the  poison  must  in  some  way  be  prevented  from  entering  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  surface  of  the  granulations.  If  the  septic  poison  be  in- 
troduced into  the  fresh  tissue,  it  not  only  excites  severe  local  inflamr 
mation,  but  quickly  induces  general  fever.  From  these  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  infection  from  putrid  substances  usually  takes 
I  place,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  poison  is  absorbed  chiefly  by 
I  the  lymphatic  vessels,  as.  I  have  already  mentioned.  Remember,  also, 
that,  in  contused  wounds,  decomposing  shreds  of  firm  connective  tis- 
sue, especially  of  tendons  and  fiisdas,  often  lie  for  a  long  time  on 
granulating  wounds,  without  any  septic  poison  passing  from  them 
through  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  granulations  into  the  blood ;  this 
observation  verifies  the  experiments  made  on  dogs.  But,  if  the  poison 
be  not  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels,  or  be  taken  only  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  very  probable  that  its  absorption  is  chiefly  through 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  I  will  not  deny  that  possibly  in  certain  swol- 
len states  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  from  capillaiy 
attraction,  and  also  through  the  thrombi  of  the  vessels,  infectious  mate- 
rials mat/  reach  the  blood,  nor  that  cells  take  up  septic  molecular 
substances  and  mat/  wander  with  them  into  the  blood-vessels ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  consider  this  mode  of  infection  the  exception,  especially 
if  the  infectious  substance  be  not  dissolved,  but  exist  as  very  fine 
molecules ;  if,  for  instance,  it  be  taken  up  in  the  form  of  dust.  Of  the 
healthy  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  air,  it  has  only  been  proved 
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that  dust-like  bodies  (as  ooal-dust)  enter  the  lungs,  and  may  tbence 
reach  the  bronchial  glands  (thence  also  the  blood),  while  a  similar 
absorption  from  the  walls  of  the  intestines  has  not  jet  been  observed 
or  experimentally  proved*  Should  the  miasmata  really  be  small  fimgi, 
that  is,  molecular  bodies,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  very 
probable  that  the  infection  may  take  place  through  the  respiration ;  if 
this  should  be  proved,  it  might  be  of  great  practical  consequence. 

Of  late,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  what  sub- 
stance in  decomposing  animal  tissue  is  the  true  poisonous  principle, 
and  for  this  purpose  putrid  fluids  have  been  treated  chemically  till 
some  one  body  should  be  found  which  in  the  smallest  dose  should  ex- 
cite the  sjrmptoms  of  septic  poisoning.  Thus  Bergmann  has  produced 
a  body  of  this  nature  from  decomposing  yeast,  which  he  calls  sepain. 
To  prove  that  this  body  alone  (whose  presence  JFtscher  could  not 
prove  in  decomposing  serum  or  pus)  is  the  poison,  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy  to  prove  the  innocuousness  of  all  other  bodies  chemically  formed 
during  putrefaction.  But  this  cannot  be  done ;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, sulphuret  of  ammonium,  butyric  acid,  leucin,  and  some  other  sub- 
stances, forming  during  the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies,  also  act  as 
septic  poisons  when  injected  into  the  blood,  so  that  I  cannot  enter 
into  the  laborious  search  for  one  body  in  the  putrid  fluids,  which  shall 
bear  all  the  blame  of  the  injurious  effects.  It  is  very  probable  that 
in  decomposing  fluids,  according  to  their  qualities,  degree  of  concen- 
tration, temperature,  eta,  very  many  different  poisonous  substances 
may  form,  which  I  further  imagine  as  going  on  changing  till  they 
reach  some  final  terminal  stage ;  decomposition  is  analogous  to  fer- 
mentation, although  much  more  complicated. 

After  these  general  observations,  we  shall  consider  those  surgical 
cases  that  give  rise  to  septic  infection.  First  come  the  cases  where 
there  is  decomposition  on  recent  wounds;  it  usually  appears  within 
the  first  three  days  whether  in  such  cases  there  will  be  intense,  un- 
usual, local,  and  general  infection.  If  the  local  infection  merely  evince 
itself  in  moderate  inflammation,  which  soon  leads  to  circumscribed 
suppuration,  if  the  general  infection  be  followed  by  moderate  fever, 
the  afiection  would  come  under  the  head  of  traumatic  fever.  But  if 
the  local  infection  be  very  extensive,  with  phlegmonous  inflammation 
and  putrefaction,  and  the  general  condition  assume  a  character  soon 
to  be  described,  we  call  the  state  septicaemia.  In  other  cases  the  re- 
absorption  of  putrid  matter  takes  place  from  a  traumatic  or  idiopathic 
extensive  gangrenous  spot  (as  from  gangrene  due  to  disease  of  the 
arteries) ;  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  moist  than  in  dry  gan- 
grene. In  the  same  way  the  requirements  for  the  reabsorption  of 
putrid  substances  exist,  if  after  delivery  the  placental  surface  of  the 
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uterus  becomes  gangrenous ;  some  of  the  cases  of  puerperal  fever  are 
septicsdmia* 

It  will  be  evident  to  jou  that  the  tenn  septictemia  essentially  do 
pends  on  the  etiology,  just  like  ilie  group  of  ^typhous"  diseases; 
and  that  mild  septio*traumatio  fever  has  the  same  relation  to  sepli- 
oasmia  that  typhus  febrioula  has  to  typhus;  in  £act,  the  name  **  septic 
febricula"  has  been  proposed.  Still,  as  typhus  in  its  different  forms 
is  characterized  by  its  symptomatology  and  pathological  anatomy,  this 
is  also  the  case  in  septicaemia,  although  in  it  the  pathologico-anatomical 
I  appearances  are  slight.  Now,  what  characterizes  the  course  of  septi- 
caemia f  The  nervous  symptoms  deserve  the  first  mention :  the  patients 
are  apathetic  and  sleepy,  if  not  entirely  comatose;  rarely  there  is  fear- 
ful excitement^  and  occasionally  maniacal  delirium ;  at  the  same  time 
the  subjective  feelings  are  good;  the  patients  do  not  suffer  much.  The 
tongue  is  dry,  often  as  hard  as  wood,  which  renders  the  speech  very 

rw.  71. 


the  thigh.   Death. 


pecuHar;  the  patients  are  thirsty,  but  rarely  drink,  on  account  of  their 
greht  apathy.  Not  always,  but  very  frequently,  there  is  profuse  diar^ 
riioea,  more  rarely  vomiting.     At  first  there  may  be  great  sweating, 
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later  the  skin  is  diy  and  flabbj.  The  urine  is  scanty,  i  erj  oonoen« 
trated,  and  occasionally  albuminous.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the 
patient  passes  his  wine  and  fteoes  in  bed.  Bed-sores  over  the  sacrum 
occur  early.  The  fever  (as  shown  by  the  bodily  temperature)  at  first 
rises  high,  in  acute  pure  septicsemia  intercurrent  chills  never  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  initial  chills  are  very  rare;  later  in  the 
disease  the  temperature  £edls  to  the  normal  or  even  below  it;  usually 
the  patient  dies  in  perfect  coUapse,  with  a  thread-like,  very  frequent 
pulse;  often  the  agony  lasts  over  twenty-four  hours;  the  low  tempera- 
ture may  generally  be  measured  by  the  coldness  of  the  extremities. 

This  is  the  usual  course  of  acute  pure  septicaemia  from  recent  in« 
juries ;  but  the  patient  may  db  in  the  first  stages,  with  rising  tempera- 
ture. CSases  also  occur  where  the  onset  of  the  fever  is  scarcely  marked 
by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  lastly  some  cases  run  their  course 
without  fever  or  with  abnormally  low  temperature;  the  latter  occurs 
especially  in  old  persons  with  spontaneous  gangrene ;  but  the  other 
symptoms  above  mentioned  usually  exist  From  this  and  particularly 
from  the  above  curve,  we  see  that  idling  of  the  temperature  of  itself 
is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  improvement,  but  that  the  other  constitutional 
symptoms  (strength,  mental  state,  tongue,  pulse,  etc.)  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

I  hope  that,  from  what  has  been  said,  you  have  formed  a  true  idea 
of  septicasmia.  Where  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  marked,  the 
prc^nosis  is  very  bad ;  we  shall  speak  of  the  treatment  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

We  now  come  to  the  post-mortem  appearancee.  Occasionally  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  recognize  on  the  cadaver  the  oedematous  infiltration 
and  brownish  discoloration  of  the  skin  that  we  observed  about  the 
wound  during  Hfe.  In  other  cases  that  had  a  long  course  (six  to  eight 
days)  we  find  the  subcutaneous  tissue  infiltrated  with  bloody,  serous 
fluid ;  where  the  course  is  still  longer  (two  weeks  or  more)  the  disease 
shows  itself  mostly  by  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cdlular  tissue, 
with  more  or  less  extensive  gangrene  of  the  skin.  Frequently  the  in- 
ternal organs  present  no  morbid  appearances.  If  there  was  continued 
profuse  diarrhoea  during  life,  you  find  swelling  of  the  soHtary  and 
conglobate  intestinal  follides.  The  spleeii  is  often  enlarged  and 
softened,  rarely  it  is  of  a  normal  size  and  firmness ;  the  liver  is  usually 
full  of  blood,  relaxed,  and  very  friable,  but  without  further  change. 
In  the  heart  the  blood  is  lumpy,  half-clotted,  tarry,  and  rarely  firmly 
coagulated,  bufi^;  in  most  cases  the  lungs  are  normal  Sometimes 
we  find  diffuse  single  or  double  pleurisy  of  moderate  extent,  and  also 
traces  of  pericarditis.  Under  pyaemia  we  shall  speak  more  fiilly  of 
these  diffuse  metastatic  inflammations  which  are  not  due  to  emboli* 
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here  it  is  not  veiy  neoessary  to  do  so  any  more  than  it  is  to  treat  of 
embolic  infarctions  and  putrid  abscesses,  which  are  exceptionallj 
found  in  septicaemia  when  the  patients  resist  the  disease  a  long  time, 
and  venous  thrombi  have  occurred  about  the  wound  or  gangrenous  spot 
As  nothing  special  has  been  found  on  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood 
from  the  bodies  of  such  cases,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  what  we 
Olid  post  mortem  adds  little  that  is  characteristic  to  the  picture  of  the 
disease,  which  is  essentially  etiologico-sy  mptomatological ;  if  we  have 
not  seen  the  patient  during  life,  we  shall  often  examine  the  dead  body 
in  vain  for  some  palpable  cause  of  death, 

r'  3.  SuppurcUiveFeveTjI^iBmia. — Pysemia  (the  name  was  formed  by 
Piorry  from  nvoVf  pus,  and  al/ia,  blood)  is  a  disease  which  we  suppose 
to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  pus  or  its  constituents  into  the  blood ; 
it  holds  the  same  relation  to  simple  inflammatory  and  suppurative 
fever  that  septicaemia  does  to  simple  primary  traumatic  fever;  it  is 
sjrmptomatologically  characterized  by  intermittent  attacks  of  fever,  and 
in  its  pal^ological  anatomy  by  the  frequency  of  metastatic  abscesses 
and  metastatic  diffuse  inflammations.  Other  names  for  this  disease  are : 
metastatic  suppurative  dyscrasia,  pus  disease,  purulent  diathesis. 

To  give  you  at  once  an  approximate  picture  of  this  disease,  I  will 
describe  for  you  a  case  of  pyasmia. 

A  wounded  patient  enters  the  hospital  with  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  leg  just  above  the  ankle.  The  injury  has  resulted  from  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  body.  You  examine  the  wound,  find  an  oblique  frao 
ture  of  the  tibia,  but  consider  the  injury  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may 
heaL  So  you  apply  a  dressing ;  at  first  the  patient  feels  very  well ; 
he  has  but  Uttle  fever  till  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  then  the 
wound  becomes  more  inflamed,  secretes  relatively  little  pus,  the  sur- 
rounding skin  becomes  oedematous  and  red,  the  patient  grows  very 
feverish,  especially  toward  evening,  the  swelling  about  the  wound  in- 
creases and  slowly  spreads,  the  whole  leg  grows  swollen  and  red,  the 
ankle-joint  very  painful ;  on  pressure  over  the  leg,  a  thin,  bad-smeU* 
ing  pus  flows  slowly  from  the  wound ;  the  swelling  remains  limited  to 
the  leg ;  there  is  no  trouble  of  the  mind,  no  sign  of  intense,  acute 
septicaemia ;  the  patient  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  every  dressing,  he 
is  restless  and  discouraged;  there  is  febris  oontinua  remittens,  with 
high  evening  temperature,  and  frequent,  full,  tense  pulse ;  the  i^pe* 
tite  is  lost,  and  the  tongue  heavily  coated.  This  would  be  about  the 
twelfth  day  after  the  injury.  Quantities  of  pus  flow  from  different 
parts  of  the  wound ;  somewhat  above  it  fluctuation  is  distinct ;  this 
collection  of  pus  may  be  evacuated  through  the  wound  by  careful  press- 
ure, but  the  escape  is  greatly  impeded,  and  an  incision  must  be  made 
at  the  above  point     This  being  done,  a  moderate  quantity  of  pus  is 
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evacnated ;  a  few  hours  later  the  patient  has  a  severe  chill,  then  dry 
burning  heat^  and,  lastly,  profuse  sweating.  The  appearance  of  the 
wound  improves  son^ewhat ;  but  this  does  not  last  long ;  we  soon  no- 
tioe  a  new  abscess  near  the  wound,  but  rather  behind  it  in  the  calf; 
there  is  another  chill ;  more  counteropenings  are  required  at  different 
spots  to  give  exit  to  the  pus,  which  forms  in  quantities.  The  left  leg 
is  the  injured  one ;  some  morning  the  patient  complains  of  great  pain 
in  the  right  knee-joint,  which  is  somewhat  swollen,  and  is  painful  on 
every  motion.  The  nights  are  sleepless,  the  patient  eats  very  little, 
drinks  a  great  deal,  and  becomes  much  debilitated ;  he  emaciates, 
espedally  in  the  face,  the  color  of  the  skin  changes  to  yellowish,  the 
chills  recur ;  the  patient  then  begins  to  complain  of  pressure  on  the 
chest ;  he  coughs  some,  but  raises  little  sputum ;  on  examining  the 
chest,  you  find  a  moderate  pleuritic  exudation  on  one  or  both  sides, 
from  which,  however,  the  patient  does  not  suffer  much,  but  he  com- 
plains more  of  the  right  knee,  which  is  now  much  swollen,  and  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  fluid ;  as  the  patient  sweats  a  great  deal,  the 
urine  becomes  very  concentrated,  and  is  occasionally  albuminous. 
Finally,  there  is  decubitus,  but  the  patient  does  not  complain  much 
of  this ;  he  lies  quietly,  half  insensible,  muttering  to  himself.  This 
would  be  about  the  twentieth  day  after  the  injury ;  the  wound  is  dry, 
the  patient  looks  miserable ;  the  face,  and  especially  the  neck,  is  ema- 
ciated, the  skin  is  very  jaundiced,  the  eyes  dull,  the  trembling  tongue 
is  perfectly  dry,  the  skin  cool,  the  temperatm^  low,  and  only  elevated 
at  evening,  the  pulse  small-  and  frequent,  the  respirations  slow,  the 
breath  of  a  peculiar  cadaveric  odor ;  the  patient  becomes  entirely  im- 
conscious,  and  may,  perhaps,  remain  so  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
deaths  On  aiUopsf/^  you  find  nothing  pathological  in  the  skull; 
heart  and  pericardium  normal ;  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  a 
firmly-coagulated,  white,  fibrinous  clot ;  both  pleural  cavities  are  filled 
with  a  cloudy,  serous  fluid ;  the  surfaces  of  the  lungs  are  covered  with 
a  net-like  layer  of  jaundiced  fibrine;  on  tearing  this  off,  under  it,  in  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  but  particularly  on  its  surface,  you  find  quite 
firm  nodules,  as  large  as  a  bean  or  chestnut.  These  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  lower  lobes ;  sections  through  them  show  that  they  are  mostly 
abscessed.  The  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  somewhat  condensed,  forms 
the  capsule  of  a  cavity,  which  is  filled  with  pus  and  disintegrated 
lung-tissue ;  others  of  these  nodules  are  bloody  red,  and,  on  section, 
the  cut  surface  is  somewhat  granular,  and  in  their  midst  there  are  oo- 
casional  spots  of  pus  of  various  size,  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
change  to  abscesses.  They  are  the  red  infarctions^  terminating  in 
abscesses,  with  which  you  are  already  acquainted.  Some  of  these 
abscesses  lie  so  near  the  surface  that  they  implicate  the  pleura,  and 
24 
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the  pleuritis  is  secondaiy.  The  liver  is  quite  vascular  and  friable,  but 
is  otherwise  apparently  normaL  The  spleen  is  somewhat  eulai^ged, 
and,  on  section,  shows  a  few  firm,  wedge-shaped  nodules,  with  their 
points  inward,  and  their  broad  outer  ends  along  the  sur&ce ;  thej  re- 
semble the  red  infarctions  of  the  lungs,  and  within  they  also  have 
partly  broken  down  into  pus.  The  intestines,  urinary  and  genital 
organs,  show  nothing  abnormal  An  incision  into  the  right  knee, 
which  was  painful  during  life,  evacuates  a  quantity  of  flocculent  pus ; 
the  synovial  membrane  is  swollen,  and  in  part  hsemorrhagic,  injected ; 
the  lustre  of  the  articular  cartilage  is  dulled.  Examination  of  the 
wound  shows  little  more  than  we  found  on  the  living  patient ;  that  is, 
extensive  suppuration  of  the  deep  and  subcutaneous  ceUular  tissue,  as 
well  as  pus  in  the  ankle-joint ;  the  walls  of  all  these  collections  of  pus 
consist  mostly  of  broken-down  tissue,  true  granulation  has  only  oo 
curred  at  a  few  points.  The  fracture  is,  however,  more  complicated 
than  had  been  supposed,  for  a  longitudinal  fissure  reaches  to  the 
ankle-joint,  and  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  tibia,  which  we  could 
not  examine  during  life,  there  are  several  detached  fragments  of  bone. 
In  the  veins  of  the  leg  there  are  old  plugs  of  fibrine  here  and  there, 
also  yellow  puriform  detritus,  and  in  some  places  pure  pus. 

Let  us  make  some  reflections  on  this  case,  and  suppose  that  you 
have  seen  a  series  of  such  cases,  so  that  you  are  convinced  that  it  is 
not  an  accidental  association  of  various  diseases,  but  a  regular  com- 
bination. You  have  an  extensive,  steadily-increasing  suppuration  in 
an  extremity,  with  intense  continued  fever,  which  has  exacerbations. 
To  this  are  added  suppuration  in  some  distant  joint,  and  circumscribed 
inflammations,  ending  in  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  lungs  and  other 
organs.  These  multiple  points  of  inflammation  keep  up  the  fever, 
and  they  disturb  the  functions  of  the  affected  organs,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  exhaustion.  The  peculiar  and  essential  featiue,  as  you  will 
readily  see,  is  the  appearance  of  various  points  of  inflammation,  after 
the  primary  suppuration  has  attained  a  certain  grada  You  know  the 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  metastatic  abscesses :  they  are  al- 
ways caused  by  venous  thrombosis  and  embolism;  it  is  unnecessary 
to  recur  to  this.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  diffuse  metagtcOic 
inflammations  which  occvir  both  in  septicaemia  and  pyaemia ;  they  by  no 
mesons  always  depend  on  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  as  does  pleurisy  in 
the  cases  above  mentioned ;  there  are  metastatic  difiuse  abscesses  of 
the  eye,  cerebral  membranes,  subcutaneous  tissue,  joints,  periosteum, 
liv(»r,  spleen,  kidneys,  pleura,  pericardium,  etc.,  which  are  independent 
of  abscesses  or  embolL  The  occurrence  of  these  metastases  cannot 
always  be  exactly  explained.  If  the  metastatic  disease  be  nearly 
united  to  the  original  abscess,  it  might  be  attributed  to  conduction 
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of  the  inflammation  from  the  latter,  possibly  through  the  lymphatio 
vessels ;  as  in  cases  where,  after  amputation  of  the  breast  or  exar- 
tioulation  of  the  humerus,  there  is  pleurisy  of  the  same  side,  or  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  is  accompanied  by  suppuration 
of  the  knee-joint.  In  other  cases  it  is  possible  that  a  part  already 
diseased,  or  predisposed  to  inflammation,  becomes  acutely  affected,  as 
a  result  of  the  general  febrile  disturbance ;  for  instance,  sometimes 
fracture  callus,  say  of  the  radius,  that  is  already  tolerably  firm,  sup- 
purates in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  if  the  patient  becomes  pyemic 
from  a  complicated  fracture  of  the  leg,  or  from  a  bed-sore.  But  there  are 
many  cases  where,  as  above  stated,  such  explanations  prove  insufficient. 
Then  we  try  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  there  was  a  predisposition  to  in- 
flammations, especially  to  suppuration  in  certain  organs,  which  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  pus-poisoning ;  that  the  pus-poison  circu* 
lating  in  the  blood  has  a  specific  phlogogenous  action  on  certain  organs. 
I  can  give  you  no  farther  explanation  on  this  point,  but  would  like  to 
render  this  hypothesis  a  little  more  plausible  to  you,  by  comparing  it 
with  analogous  observations  on  the  specific  phlogogenous  action  of 
certain  drugs,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  when  treating  of  the 
etiology  of  inflammation,  and  its  toxio-miasmatic  causes,  and  their 
mode  of  action  (page  268).  Diffuse  metastatic  inflammations  of  in. 
temal  organs  are  rare,  unless  among  them  we  include  the  diffuse  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  which  is  frequent,  if  not  constant,  in  pyiemia. 
The  diagnosis  of  metastatic  abscesses  and  inflammations  is  easy,  where 
they  lie  at  the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities ;  metastatic  me- 
ningitis or  choroiditis  is  relatively  easy  to  recognize.  The  diagnosis 
of  metastases  to  the  lung  may  prove  difficult ;  the  foci  are  often  so 
small  and  so  scattered  in  the  lung  that  they  cannot  be  detected  by 
percussion ;  the  accidental  pleuritic  efliision  often  aids  in  the  diagnosis 
of  metastatic  pulmonary  abscesses ;  if  there  are  bloody  sputa  and 
severe  bronchial  catarrh,  the  diagnosis  may  be  considered  certain ;  the 
subjective  symptoms  are  often  very  slight ;  the  dyspnoea  is  only  severe 
when  there  is  extensive  pleuritic  effusion.  In  pyaemia  there  is  often 
more  or  less  jaundice.  It  is  not  yet  fully  determined  whether,  in  these 
cases,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is  formed  from  the  red  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  without  the  intervention  of  the  liver,  or  if  icterus 
ever  can  occur  without  the  liver  having  something  to  do  with  it,  al- 
though most  observers  regard  it  as  always  being  hepatogenous.  At 
all  events,  icterus  in  pysemia  does  not  admit  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of 
the  liver ;  this  may  be  suspected  if  there  be  great  pain  in  the  hepatic 
njgion,  but,  instead  of  the  expected  hepatic  abscess,  I  have,  in  such 
cases,  occasionally  found  acute  difluse  softening  of  the  liver,  which 
was  accompanied  by  almost  bronze-like  icterus.     Enlargement  of  the 
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spleen  may  sometimes  be  diagnosed  by  percussion.  Occasionally, 
albumen,  with  epithelial  and  gelatinous  casts  and  blood  in  the  urine, 
especially  if  there  be  considerable  coincident  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  urine  excreted,  justifies  a  diagnosis  of  acute  metastatic  nephritis ; 
but  diuing  life  it  cannot  be  certainly  determined  whether  the 
kidney  has  numerous  metastatic  abscesses  or  is  difiiisely  inflamed, 
as  may  also  occur  metastatically.  Pulmonary  and  splenic  abscesses, 
as  well  as  articidar  inflammations,  are  the  most  firequent,  while  those 
of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  parts  above  mentioned,  are  far  more 
rare. 

There  is  one  symptom  of  pyaemia  that  we  must  study  more  care- 
fully, viz.,  chills.  They  occur  irregularly,  rarely  at  night,  although 
they  may  come  at  any  time  of  day,  and  their  duration  and  intensity 
vary  exceedingly ;  sometimes  the  patient  only  complains  of  slight 
onilliness  and  temporary  shivering,  sometimes  he  trembles  and  cha^ 
ters  his  teeth  as  hard  as  in  "  chills  and  fever.**  At  first  the  chills  come 
rarely,  then  more  frequently,  two  or  three  times  daily ;  toward  the 
end  they  again  abate.  The  attacks  themselves  resemble  those  of 
intermittent  fever  in  regard  to  chill,  dry  heat,  and  sweating ;  but  after 
the  attack  there  is  no  complete  cessation  of  the  fever,  it  almost  al- 
ways continues  to  some  extent.  Now,  what  is  the  true  nature  of  this 
chill  ?  When  we  have  opportunity  to  make  observations  on  ourselves 
we  find  that  there  is  a  spasmodic  .contraction  in  the  skin ;  we  must 
spasmodically  knock  the  teeth  together,  even  against  our  will ;  if  this 
ceases  for  a  moment,  we  do  not  feel  cold,  but  rather  hot,  and  the 
feeling  of  chilliness  is  more  in  the  imagination,  for  otherwise  we  only 
have  similar  sensations  and  spasmodic  trembling  as  an  effect  of  great 
cold.  During  the  chill  the  limbs  and  skin  feel  cold,  as  the  blood  has 
been  driven  from  the  capillaries  by  the  spasm  of  the  cutaneous  mus- 
cles. But  if  you  measure  the  bodily  temperature  with  the  thermom- 
eter from  the  commencement  of  the  chill,  you  find  that  the  tempera*- 
ture  rises  constantly  and  rapidly,  occasionally  from  3°  to  6**  Fahr.,  in 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  chill,  and  during  the 
period  of  dry  heat,  the  bodily  temperature  usually  attains  its  highest 
point ;  it  may  reach  108°  Fahr.,  but  rarely  goes  over  104.5®  Fahr. ; 
from  this  point  it  gradually  declines.  The  rapid  increase  of  temper- 
ature is  always  ii\  proportion  to  the  phenomena  of  the  chill ;  a  oer* 
tain  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  also  appears  necessary  for  its 
occurrence,  for  in  torpid  or  narcotized  persons  chills  are  much  more 
rare  than  in  very  irritable  subjects  (see  page  162). 

The  most  varied  acute  diseases  begin  with  chills  and  fever,  espe- 
cially the  acute  exanthemata,  pneumonia,  lymphangitis,  etc. ;  more 
rarely  the  acute  miasmatic  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  plague, 
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and  cholera.  Usuallj,  however,  these  chiUs  are  not  repeated,  but 
only  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  this  symptom ;  it 
seems  as  if  tiie  first  entrance  of  certain  pyrogenous  substances  into 
the  blood  of  persons  otherwise  healthy  was  especially  apt  to  induce 
chills,  or  as  if  certain  infectious  materials  entering  the  blood  excited 
particularly  intense  fever  with  chills.  Hence,  although  we  cannot 
consider  chills  a  characteristic  of  pyaemia,  still  their  frequent  recur- 
renoe,  as  well  as  the  generally  intermittent  type  of  the  fever,  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  disease.  Intermittent  fever  is  the  only  disease  in  which 
we  see  any  thing  similar ;  there  we  have  intermittent  attacks  of  fever 
with  regular  intervals ;  we  do  not  know  on  what  this  interval  depends, 
but  I  should  consider  the  immediate  caiise  of  the  attacks  of  fever  to 
be  paroxysmal  pouring  out  of  morbid  products  from  the  spleen  ;  in 
melansemia  and  pigment  metastases  we  have  anatomical  evidence 
that  in  intermittent  fever  substances  pass  from  the  spleen  into  the 
blood ;  it  is  known  that  collections  of  normal  secretion  occur  in  the 
pancreas  and  spleen,  and  are  poured  out  during  digestion ;  hence,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  too  bold  to  assume  that,  with  these  physiological 
evacuations  of  certain  substances  from  the  spleen,  pathological  prod- 
ucts may  also  enter  the  blood.  Thus,  in  pysemia,  from  time  to  time 
pus  or  its  constituents  might  be  poured  into  the  blood,  and  imder 
otherwise  finvorable  circumstances  fever  and  chills  might  be  induced. 
Extensive  progressive  inflammation  about  the  wound  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  source  of  such  repeated  purulent  infection ; 
destruction  of  the  granulating  surface  by  frequent  injury,  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  granulations  by  chemical  agents,  any  new  progressive 
inflammations  occurring  about  the  wound,  may  open  an  entrance  for 
the  pus  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  have  been  closed ;  new  in- 
flammation may  cause  suppuration  of  the  coagula  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  the  pus  from  these  may  enter  the  blood ;  it  might  also 
be  imagined,  although  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  venous  thrombosis  the 
central  coagula  enclosing  the  pus  in  the  veins  are  torn  loose,  and  the 
pus  is  swept  into  the  blood  through  a  passable  collateral  vein,  which 
opens  £Eui;her  on;  this  might  be  caused  by  muscular  contractions. 
Lastly,  metastatic  inflammations,  whether  due  to  emboli  or  not,  also 
induce  new  attacks  of  fever ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  only  cause  is 
proved  by  occasional  autopsies  on  cases  that  have  died  from  intermit- 
tent purulent  fever,  after  ten  or  twelve  chills,  where  no  metastatic 
inflammations  have  been  found ;  the  cause  of  the  repeated  chills  may 
then  lie  in  the  mode  of  extension  of  the  local  process,  or  be  hidden 
in  the  bones  or  elsewhere.  Statistics  greatly  fSftvor  the  idea  that 
the  chills  depend  on  new  inflammations,  for  they  show  that  the  chills 
(or  at  least  the  intermittent  fever  attacks,  which  may  occur  without 
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chills)  occur  £ar  more  frequently  in  persons  in  whom  subsequent 
autopsy  shows  inflammation  of  internal  organs  than  in  those  where 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  must  be  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion, that  chills  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  commencement  of 
acute  inflammations,  and  are  intermittent  only  in  intermittent  fever 
and  reabsorption  of  pus,  while  they  do  not  occur  in  acute  septicemia. 
Probably  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  infecting  matter  here  play  an 
important  but  unknown  rdle.  Unfortunately,  experiment  here  leaves 
us  entirely  in  the  dark ;  I  have  never  succeeded  in  exciting  chills  or 
intermittent  attacks  in  rabbits,  dogs,  or  horses,  by  injections  of  putrid 
substances  or  good  pus ;  pus  and  putrid  matter  have  the  same  ac- 
tion on  animals,  as  regards  fever ;  we  can  only  artificially  excite  the 
intermittent  course  of  the  fever  in  animals  by  repeating  the  injec- 
tions. 

From  what  you  have  just  heard,  you  will  understand  that  the  usual 
method  of  measuring  temperature  morning  and  evening  can  give 
no  picture  of  the  course  of  the  fever  in  pyaemia ;  for  in  this  way  the 
measurement  may  fall  at  one  time  in  the  acme,  again  in  the  deferves- 
cence of  an  attack  of  fever,  or  at  another  time  in  the  remission  (com- 
plete intermission  of  the  fever  rarely  happens  in  pyaemia)  ;  thus  we 
would  of  course  have  very  irregular  feverK^urves.  To  obtain  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  pysemio  fever,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  the 
thermometer  constantly  in  position,  and  to  note  the  temperature 
every  hour  or  so ;  as  this  would  greatly  annoy  the  patient,  and  we 
have  enough  other  signs  to  decide  the  prognosis  and  treatment,  I 
have  been  unable  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  this.  The  investiga- 
tions as  to  whether  pyemic  pus  contains  peculiar  substances,  or  its 
qualitative  composition  differs  from  that  of  the  pus  in  persons  who 
recover  without  any  complications,  have  thus  far  proved  without  re- 
sult. The  old  view,  that  pyaemia  is  only  induced  when  decomposed 
pus  (ichor)  is  reabsorbed,  is  entirely  erroneous.  There  are  cases 
where  decomposed,  putrid  pus  enters  the  blood,  and  which  present  a 
combination  of  the  symptoms  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  (septopysemia 
of  JSieuter). 

The  mode  of  onset  of  pyaemia  varies  in  some  respects.  Most  fre- 
quently this  disease,  which  we  regard  as  a  peculiar,  malignant  form 
of  suppurative  fever,  begins  when  suppuration  begins,  or  later,  when 
new  inflammations  occur  about  the  wound,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  traumatic  inflammation,  or  occur  acciden- 
tally after  the  point  of  traumatic  inflammation  has  been  bounded. 
Then  the  pyaemic  fever  develops  from  the  traumatic  fever,  or  from  ihe 
secondaiy  fever,  and  in  such  cases  these  are  considered  by  some  ob- 
servers as  prodromal  stages  of  pyaemia.     The  moment  when  the  pa- 
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tient  becomes  pjemio  cannot  be  decided  any  more  accurately  than 
can  tbe  passage  of  primaiy  traumatic  fever  into  septicaemia.  I  retain 
the  designation  ''  pyaemia  "  for  the  disease  just  described.  I  have  told 
you  that  the  reabsorption  of  pus  is  the  cause ;  intermittent  course  of  the 
fever,  with  rapidly-increasing  marasmus,  the  chief  symptom ;  and  the 
metastatic  inflammations  very  essential  anatomical  conditions ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  given  case  shall  be 
termed  serere  traumatic  fever,  septicaemia;  or  severe  suppurative 
feyer,  pyaemia.  The  chills  may  not  occur ;  then  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  intermittent  course  of  the  fever ;  the  metastases  may  not 
be  diagnosticated  during  life.  If  you  have  a  case  of  osteomyelitis 
with  frequent  chills,  if  the  patient  dies  and  you  find  no  metastases,  is 
that  pyaemia  ?  Or  an  old  marasmic  man  has  a  compound  fracture ;  he 
dies  with  symptoms  of  complete  exhaustion  in  the  fourth  week,  with* 
out  having  had  very  high  fever  or  chills ;  you  find  no  metastases ;  is 
that  pyaemia  ?  For  the  beginner  who  would  like  to  have  every  thing 
well  systematized,  these  questions,  and  their  doubtful  answers,  are 
yeiy  embarrassing.  You  will  find  surgeons  who  call  the  above  cases 
pyaemia,  others  who  term  them  simply  intense  suppurative  fever  or 
febrile  marasmus.  If  you  adhere  to  the  above  description,  and  have 
dorrecHy  comprehended  the  relation  of  infection  to  venous  throm* 
bosis  and  embolism,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  not  be  perplexed  about 
the  names.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  name  for  every 
link  between  septicaemia,  purulent  infection,  diffuse  metastatic  inflam- 
mations, thrombosis,  embolism,  etc.  For  instance,  septicaemia  occurs 
without  a  trace  of  metastases,  with  diffuse  metastases,  with  throm- 
bosis and  embolism ;  purulent  infection  without  a  trace  of  metastases, 
with  diffuse  metastases  and  thrombi,  with  thrombi  alone,  with  thrombi 
and  emboli ;  there  are  thrombi  with  local  sequences  without  emboli, 
with  emboli,  with  haemorrhagio  effusions,  with  apoplexies,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  words  already  given,  some  others  have  been  introduced  to 
designate  combinations  of  the  various  processes.  For  pure  purulent 
infection  (infection  with  thin,  bad  pus — richer)  Vtrehaw  has  proposed 
the  name  ichorrhcemm,  O,  Weber  uses  the  name  embolhcemia  for  the 
condition  in  which  emboli  are  found  in  the  blood.  The  classification 
given  by  Heuter^  in  his  excellent  work  on  this  subject,  appears  to  me 
very  practical  In  pure  cases  of  purulent  infection  without  metastases 
he  cidls  the  disease  '^pyohaemia  simplex;^  in  cases  with  metastases, 
'^pyohaemia  multiplex." 

The  coune  of  purulent  infection  is  usually  acute  (8-10  days), 
often  subacute  (2-4  weeks),  rarely  chronic  (1-3-6  months).  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  acute  cases  is  due  partly  to  the  intensity  and  frequent 
repetition  of  the  infection,  partly  to  the  extent  of  the  metastases 
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The  chronic  cases  usually  occur  in  veiy  strong  or  tough  patients,  and 
the  infection  is  onlj  moderately  intense,  and  not  often  repeated ;  tlie 
metastases  are  in  external  parts,  as  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tiasuei 
and  suppurations  of  the  joints,  which  keep  the  patient  sick  after  the 
f  other  results  of  purulent  infection  have  disappeared.  The  prognosU 
essentially  depends  on  the  coinrse.  The  more  frequently  the  diiUs  are 
repeated,  the  more  rapidly  strength  is  lost ;  the  earlier  the  symptoms 
of  internal  metastases  present  themselves,  the  sooner  the  patient  will 
die.  The  longer  the  iutermissions  between  the  exacerbations  of  fever, 
the  better  the  strength  is  preserved ;  the  longer  the  tongue  remains 
moist,  the  more  hope  we  have  of  the  patient's  recovery ;  he  is  not  out 
of  immediate  danger  till  the  wound  again  looks  well,  till  he  has  been 
entirely  free  from  fever  for  several  days,  and  has  otherwise  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  convalescent.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  a  patient  who 
presents  aU  the  above  symptoms  of  decided  pyaemia  to  recover. 

We  must  now  go  somewhat  deeper  into  the  etiology  of  tTaumatio 
infectious  fever.  At  present  there  is  probably  no  doubt  that  it  is 
usually  due  to  reabsorption  of  putrid  fluid  or  pus ;  that  it  is  o/toayi 
so,  is  indeed  disputed.  Many  surgeons  assert  that  pyaemia  very  fre- 
quently results  irom  miasma,  especially  from  a  miasma  which  devi^ops 
from  the  wounds  of  many  patients  lying  together ;  this  view  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  where  many  severe  surgical  cases  lie  together 
(as  in  large  hospitals,  especially  army  hospitals),  many  of  them  die  of 
pyaemia,  and  that  even  mild  cases,  patients  with  cicatrizing  granula- 
ting wounds,  become  pyemic  under  such  circumstances.  This  is  no 
place  for  polemics,  hence  I  must  be  content  with  giving  you  my  own 
views  on  the  subject.  .  I  can  entirely  agree  to  the  miasmatic  origin  of 
pyaemia,  if  by  miasma  is  understood  what  I  understand  by  it  in  the 
present  and  some  other  cases,  namely  dust-like,  dried  constituents  of 
pus,  and  possibly  also  accompanying  minute,  living,  vexy  small  or- 
ganisms, which  in  badly-ventilated  sick-rooms  are  suspended  in  the  air 
or  adhere  to  the  walls,  bedclothes,  dressings,  or  carelessly-eleaned 
instruments.  These  bodies,  which  are  in  some  respects  of  different 
nature,  are  usually  phlogogenous,  all  pyrogenous,  when  they  enter  the 
blood ;  of  coiuse  they  will  collect  chiefly  where  there  is  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  their  development  and  attachment,  that  is,  in  badly-venti- 
lated sick-rooms,  where  the  patients  are  carelessly  attended,  where 
there  is  deficient  cleanliness,  and  the  patients  remain  some  time  in  the 
same  apartments.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  all  pus,  moist  or 
dry,  is  alike  injurious ;  experiments  on  animals  give  us  no  information 
on  this  points  It  is  possible  that  dry  pus,  as  well  as  moist,  acquires 
peculiarly  injurious  qualities  from  certain  minute  organisms,  animal  or 
vegetable.    JLUcke  has  given  us  some  very  exact  investigations  about 
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the  peculiar  nature  of  these  minute  organisms  as  they  exist  in  blue 
pus,  we  have  already  spoken  of  them  (page  322) ;  they  color  the  pus 
blue  without  injury,  they  do  not  develop  on  and  in  the  granulatmg 
surfEfcce  (the  pus  is  not  blue  when  it  comes  from  the  granulations),  but 
in  the  charpie  and  compresses  by  which  the  pus  is  absorbed*  Hence 
a  aeries  of  peculiar  circumstances  must  join  to  favor  their  plentiful 
development.  The  same  might  be  true  of  the  circumstances  &voring 
the  development  of  intensely-infecting  pus  or  pus-dust.  We  are  here 
floating  entirely  in  the  region  of  hypotheses ;  even  assuming  the  ac- 
tion of  these  small  organisms  in  the  development  of  pyasmia,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  their  action  arises ;  possibly  they  induce  a  sort 
of  fermentation  in  the  pus  of  the  wound,  inflammation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  granulations;  possibly  they  force  their  way  into  the 
granulations ;  possibly,  also,  as  previously  mentioned,  they  enter  the 
blood  through  the  lungs ;  possibly  even  when  in  the  blood  they  are 
not  alike  dangerous  to  all  persons;  all  these  things  are  unknown. 
It  may  be  said.  Of  what  good  are  these  £uicies?  If  no  new  o1> 
servations  or  investigations  arise  from  them,  then  indeed  such  ideas 
remain  fancies  and  words ;  but  the  thing  is,  to  find  ideas  that  have 
facts  attached  to  them ;  new  foots  grow  from  new  ideas.  I  consider 
the  idea  of  animated,  dust-like  miasma  a  very  fruitful  one,  and,  if  in 
any  of  you  it  calls  to  life  new  thoughts,  which  lead  to  actual  studies, 
the  chief  aim  of  my  exertions  as  teacher  is  gained*  The  old  doctrine 
of  the  gaseous  form  of  miasmata  has  always  led  us  into  deep  water ; 
many  shrewd  persons  have  exhausted  their  brains  on  this  point,  with- 
out advancing  it  much.  Another  common  question  is,  Js  pyoenda 
conk^giauef  According  to  the  view  I  have  just  given  of  pyemic 
miasm,  this  is  answered  to  some  extent  both  in  the  affirmative  and 
negative.  A  fixed  molecular  miasm,  originating  from  a  suppurating 
pyemio  patient,  must  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  con- 
tagion ;  but,  according  to  my  view,  this  miasm  may  just  as  well  come 
firom  a  non-pyemic  patient ;  then  it  cannot  be  termed  contagious  in  a 
specific  sense,  for  a  contagion  always  induces  the  same  disease.  You 
see  that  the  strife  as  to  the  contagiousness  or  non-contagiousness  of 
pysemia  must  go  back  to  the  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  it 
IB  only  important  for  those  surgeons  who  regard  pysemia  as  a  peculiar 
specific  disease,  not  related  to  suppurative  fever — a  view  which  I  re- 
gard as  groundless  and  practically  useless,  and  against  which  I  have 
long  fought,  and  I  hope  with  some  success.  With  all  these  things 
arises  the  question,  Does  pyoemio  miasm  enter  the  body  only  through 
the  fcound^  or  also  through  the  shin  and  mucous  membranes? 
Although  the  latter  is  not  impossible,  I  have  not  yet  made  any  certain 
observations  hy  which  such  an  hypothesis  can  be  considered  proved 
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or  even  probable ;  but,  firom  my  experience,  I  hold  to  the  opinicm  that 
the  infection  of  the  whole  body  comes  from  the  woimd,  whether  the 
poison  finds  circumstances  favorable  to  its  development  in  the  wound 
and  surrounding  parts,  or  whether  it  be  introduced  into  the  wound 
already  developed.  I  am  not  shaken  in  this  view,  even  by  those  rare 
cases  where  there  is  no  visible  change,  or  only  very  little,  in  the  wound 
on  commencing  pysemia,  for  possibly  the  infecting  body  has  very  little 
if  any  phlogogenous  action,  and  hence  may  enter  the  blood  through  the 
wound,  and  have  a  pyrogenous  action,  without  causing  any  change  in 
the  wound  at  its  entrance.  Sex  seems  to  have  very  little  influence  on 
the  frequency  of  infectious  diseases  of  this  class ;  possibly  tempera- 
ment, the  energy  and  frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  may  have  more  influence  on  the  reabsorption  of  the  delete- 
rious substances.  Judging  from  general  impressions,  children  seem 
less  disposed  to  pyaemia  than  adults.  It  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  statistics  on  this  point,  as  so  few  severe  injuries  occur  in 
women  and  children  as  compared  with  men ;  consequently,  the  iact 
that  so  many  more  men  die  of  traumatic-infection  fever  of  course 
proves  nothing  about  the  predisposition  of  either  class  to  this  disease. 
Open  woimds  of  bone  particularly  dispose  to  pyaemia ;  judging  ftam 
my  experience,  those  wounded  in  the  lower  extremity  are  most,  those 
wounded  in  the  trunk  are  least,  in  danger  of  becoming  pysBmia  So 
far  as  I  have  seen,  the  time  of  year  and  the  collection  of  severely 
wounded  in  hospitals  have  little  if  any  direct  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  pyaemia. 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  the  so-called  spontaneous  pyemia.  Cases 
occur  where  multiple  abscesses  (of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  for  in* 
stance), or  even  venous  thrombi  with  embolic  metastatic  abscesses,  ap- 
pear without  our  being  able  certainly  to  detect  any  primary  point  of 
suppuration ;  these  cases,  especially  if  they  run  an  acute  course,  are 
called  spontaneous  pyaemia. .  There  is  no  reason  for  raising  a  new 
theoiy  for  these  rare  cases,  where  we  simply  fail  to  detect  the  primary 
point  of  inflammation ;  I  doubt  not  that  there  will  hereafter  be  less 
mention  of  these  cases,  which,  according  to  old  theories,  were  very 
enigmatical,  as  we  are  constantly  learning  to  observe  more  accurately, 
and,  on  more  careful  examination,  shall  usually  find  the  connecticm  of 
the  symptoms. 

From  the  intimate  relation,  which  we  suppose  to  exist,  between 
traumatic  fever,  septicaemia,  and  pyaemia,  it  seems  correct  to  speak 
of  the  trecUment  of  these  diseases  under  the  same  head.  This  may 
be  divided  into  prophylaxis,  and  the  treatment  of  the  developed  dia> 
ease.    The  former  is  by  &r  the  most  important ;  it  consists  in  avoid 
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iog  every  thing  that  may  faror  the  disease.  Even  in  operations  there 
are  some  points  to  be  observed ;  all  the  instruments  used,  the  hands 
of  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  and  the  sponges  (whidi  should 
either  be  perfectly  new  or  should  be  replaced  by  moist  compresses), 
should  be  perfectly  clean ;  haemorrhages  should  be  entirely  arrested, 
especially  if  sutures  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  wound  is  deep ;  if  the 
wound  heals  by  suppuration,  the  compresses  should  be  moistened  with 
chlorine-water.  In  accidental  injuries,  all  deep  wounds,  particularly 
if  contused,  should  be  kept  quiet  by  dressings ;  all  that  is  necessary 
in  compoimd  fractures  has  already  been  said.  Every  thing  that  can 
excite  secondary  inflammation  (page  158)  should  be  most  carefully 
avoided ;  the  patient  should  Ue  quiet,  and  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
I  would  remind  you  of  the  treatment  previously  given  for  contused 
wounds.  Of  course  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  dressing  the 
wound ;  here  the  greatest  pedantry  may  be  very  beneficial.  Hospital 
influences,  which  I  only  touch  on  here,  are  peculiarly  interesting. 
Although  few  of  you  may  have  the  fortune  to  control  civil  hospitals, 
any  of  you  may  desire  knowledge  on  this  point  during  war.  Of 
course,  hospitals  should  only  be  located  where  there  is  no  marsh 
miasm.  The  hospital  should  be  placed  in  a  large,  open  space,  with 
trees  planted  about  it,  and  should  have  properly-located  odorless  wa- 
terKslosets.  Of  all  artificial  systems  of  ventilation,  I  think  that  Van 
JUk^s  is  the  only  one  worth  any  thing.  In  it  the  walls  of  the  whole 
buOding  are  traversed  by  canals,  opening  into  every  ward.  All  these 
canals  start  from  cross-passages  under  the  building,  at  whose  points 
of  intersection  there  is  a  sort  of  wind-mill,  driven  by  steam,  so  that 
new  air  is  thus  constantly  driven  into  the  wards  of  the  hospital  (pul- 
sionssystem).  If  there  be  no  artificial  system  of  ventilation,  we  must 
do  as  well  as  we  can  with  the  so-called  natural  ventilation,  i  e.,  cor- 
responding draught-openings  should  be  made  above  and  below  in 
doors  and  windows,  so  that  in  their  beds  the  patients  may  escape  the 
draught  as  much  as  possible ;  these  ventilators  should  never  be  en- 
tirely dosed.  An  excellent  English  surgeon,  Spencer  WeUsj  says: 
**  There  is  only  one  true  means  of  ventilation :  the  impossibility  of 
closmg  doors  and  windows."  I  consider  a  proper  use  of  the  wards 
as  important  as  their  ventilation.  No  surgical  ward  should  be  used 
more  than  four  weeks  in  succession ;  it  should  then  be  emptied  for  a 
few  days  and  carefully  cleaned ;  the  walls  should  be  painted  with  oil- 
paint  so  that  they  may  be  washed,  or  else  they  should  be  white- 
-washed  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  year,  more  frequently  if  neces- 
sary. The  beds  should  be  frequently  aired,  shaken  up,  and  sunned, 
and  the  straw  in  the  sacks  often  renewed.  Every  surgical  division 
should  have  one,  or,  still  better,  two  supernumerary  wards,  so  that 
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they  may  be  regularly  occupied  in  turns.  With  the  same  object, 
there  should  not  be  more  than  six  or  eight  beds  in  one  ward,  so  that 
enough  patients  may  be  discharged  erery  week  to  empty  one  room. 
The  new  patients  should  always  be  brought  into  the  ward  last 
cleaned.  This  is  the  only  way  to  prerent  the  extensive  deyelopment 
of  miasm  in  hospital  To  attain  the  best  possible  results  in  hospital 
we  must  have  plenty  of  room,  and  plenty  of  money  for  nurses,  Imen, 
etc.  We  can  thus  use  even  badly-located  hospitals.  Large  wards, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  beds,  which,  from  press  of  patients  and  other 
causes,  cannot  be  emptied  at  will,  are  very  unsuitable.  The  director 
of  a  surgical  division  should,  above  all  things,  have  at  his  disposal  a 
large  niunber  of  well-ventilated  rooms  of  medium  size,  which  can  be 
emptied  and  cleaned  at  certain  times.  Bad  hospitals,  and  especially 
badly-kept  rooms  for  surgical  patients,  are  worse  than  the  poorest 
tenements ;  ihey  may  become  slaughter*pens  for  the  wounded.  Sur- 
geons should  never  forget  that  they  themselves  are  often  to  blame  if 
their  patients  have  erysipelas,  hospital  gangr^ie,  diphtheria,  eta ;  for, 
if^  after  old  customs,  we  ascribed  every  thing  to  the  invisible,  omni- 
present, intangible,  ethereal  miasm  and  genus  epidemicus,  it  would  be 
death  to  all  our  future  progress. 

Coming  now  to  the  treatment  of  traumatic  fever,  septicaemia,  and 
pysemia,  we  may  say  that,  for  simple  traumatic  and  suppurative  fever, 
which  does  not  pass  the  usual  limits,  we  generally  use  nothing  but 
cooling  drinks,  fever  diet,  and  a  little  morphine  at  night  to  secure 
good  rest.  If  the  fever  lasts  longer,  or  assumes  a  peculiar  character, 
we  may  resort  to  febrifuges.  Digitalis  is  here  of  little  use,  on  account 
of  its  slow,  uncertain  action.  Yeratria  reduces  the  temperature,  but 
appears  to  do  little  good  in  toxic  traumatic  fevers ;  still,  further  obser^ 
vations  must  be  made  on  this  point,  especially  in  pyasmia.  The  ac- 
curate studies  of  JBiermer  show  that  this  remedy  should  be  used  very 
carefully.  Formerly  aconite  was  highly  recommended  in  pyaemia  by 
Textor,  I  have  seen  no  good  from  it.  Quinine  is  the  most  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  intermittent  suppurative  fever,  especially  in  com- 
bination with  opium;  6-8-16  grains  of  quinioe  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  one  grain  of  opium  at  night,  often  arrest  the  chills ;  in 
severe  suppurative  fevers  I  employ  these  remedies  with  benefit ;  in 
decided  pyaemia  they  do  less  good.  After  careful  observation,  IjUher- 
meister  found  that  quinine  only  showed  its  antifebrile  action  in  typhus 
and  other  infectious  diseases  with  certainty  when  given  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  grains  or  more  daily.  There  are  plenty  of  observations,  too, 
on  remedies  for  directly  opposing  the  blood-poisoning.  I  have  found 
no  effect  from  the  antiseptic  internal  remedies,  the  acids,  chlorine-wa- 
ter, and  sulphurets  of  the  alkalies  (whidi  are  greatly  praised  bv  JPMi), 
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But  we  may  also  use  other  remedies,  intended,  by  increasing  the 
change  of  tissue,  to  separate  the  organic  poison  from  the  blood.  See- 
ing the  profuse  diarrhoea  in  dogs  artificially  made  septicaemic,  and 
finding  them  to  recover  frequently  after  these  diarrhoeas,  we  might 
suppose  the  poison  to  be  most  naturally  excreted  through  the  intes- 
tinal canaL  In  fiact,  Bredau  has  had  favorable  results  from  repeated 
doses  of  laxatives  in  puerperal  fever.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  had 
similar  experience  in  pyaamia.  In  this  disease  diarrhoea  is  a  severe 
complication,  which  quickly  induces  collapse.  It  might  also  be 
thought  advisable  to  increase  the  secretory  activity  by  giving  emet* 
ics ;  but  they  are  followed  by  such  collapse  that  we  must  be  careful 
in  their  administration.  In  septicaemia  I  have  often  tried  to  induce 
profuse  perspiration,  when  the  skin  was  very  dry.  This  was  occasion- 
ally done  by  a  warm  bath,  lasting  for  an  hour,  and  then  wrapping  in 
blankets.  This  occasionally  does  good ;  indeed,  I  think  patients  have 
thus  been  saved  that  I  had  tiiought  incurable.  Further  trials  should  be 
made  with  this  remedy.  Copious  diuresis  also  may  be  induced  by 
plenty  of  drink,  but  it  has  not  much  effect  on  the  general  condition. 
Lastly,  we  might  think  of  arresting  the  further  absorption  of  inju- 
rious substances  from  the  injured  or  inflamed  part  by  amputation, 
even  after  the  appearance  of  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  In 
acute  cases  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  this  very  rarely  has  a  perma- 
nently beneficial  effect,  although  there  is  almost  always  temporary 
improvement.  But  in  subacute  and  chronic  pyaemia  amputation 
may,  indeed,  save  life ;  unfortunately,  however,  such  cases  are  rare. 

So  we  finally  oome  back  to  what  we  said  at  first,  that  much  may 
be  done  to  prevent  severe  traumatic  and  suppurative  fever,  but  that 
there  is  little  to  be  hoped  from  treatment  of  these  diseases  when 
fully  developed. 


A 

LECTURE    XXVII. 

i.  Tetanns;  6.  Delirium  Potatorum  Traumatioum ;  6.  Delirium  Nervofsum  and  Hanla.— 
Appendix  to  Chapter  Xm. — Poisoned  Wounds ;  Insect-bites,  Snake-bites ;  Infeo- 
tion  from  diaseoting  Wounds. — QIanders. — Carbuncle.— Hydrophobia. 

Thb  g^up  of  diseases  which  belong  to  the  traumatic  and  phlogistic 
infectious  conditions,  and  of  which  we  still  have  to  speak,  comprises 
tetanus,  drunkard's  madness,  and  the  p^chical  disturbances  which  so 
rarely  occur  after  injuries  and  operatio^  The  views,  as  to  their  ori- 
gin,  vary  greatly;  as,  from  their  symptoms,  the  processes  in  question 
would  be  referred  to  irritation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  theb  cause 
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IS  usually  sought  in  the  nervous  centres.  But  it  is  known  lliat  hy 
blood-poisoning,  with  strychnine,  severe  spasms,  and  with  aloohd, 
psychical  disturbances  (drunkenness)  may  be  induced ;  hence,  it  ii 
very  possible  that  the  following  forms  of  disease  may  result  from 
poisoning  with  peculiar  substances,  which  possibly  are  very  rarely 
formed  in  wounds,  and  thence  absorbed,  while  in  drunkard's  mania  a 
series  of  ordinary  pyrogenous  materials  may  excite  certain  disturb- 
ances (namely,  fever  with  peculiar,  predominant  psychical  disturbances) 
in  the  organism  already  poisoned  by  alcohol.  The  symptoms  that  we 
shall  see  in  these  diseases  are  all  present  in  ordinary  fever,  although 
to  a  slighter  and  less  prominent  degree ;  in  the  combination  of  the 
affected  muscles,  chills  have  an  undoubted  similarity  to  tetanus,  psy- 
chical disturbances,  even  to  maniacal  attacks,  occur  as  so-called  fever 
delirium  in  some  cases  of  septicaemia,  but  especially  in  typhus.  In  de- 
scribing the  individual  diseases,  we  shall  occasionally  recur  to  these 
remarks,  for  which,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  experimental  foundation. 

4.  TVaumatic  Tetanus  {Trismus). — This  disease,  which  consists  in 
spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  alone  (trismus),  or  of  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body  (tetanus),  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  being  most  affected 
sometimes,  at  others  those  of  the  front  or  back  of  the  trunk,  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  the  wounded ;  though  it  is  rare  in  proportion  to  the 
traumatic  diseases  above  described,  it  occurs  still  more  rarely  in  per- 
sons without  wounds.  In  large  hospitals,  years  may  pass  without  a 
case  of  tetanus  being  seen ;  again,  at  certain  times,  numbers  of  cases 
will  appear,  so  that  there  has  been  an  inclination  to  seek  an  epidemic 
cause.  The  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  hospitals,  but  comes 
either  in  or  out  of  them.  However,  before  discussing  the  etiology,  I 
will  try  to  give  you  a  brief  description  of  an  acute  case. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  an  injury,  rarely  sooner,  often  later, 
you  find  that  the  patient  cannot  open  his  mouth  well  when  speaking, 
and  complains  of  tearing,  drawing  pains,  and  of  stiffness  in  the  masti- 
catory muscles.  In  very  acute  cases  there  is  high  fever  even  with 
these  first  symptoms,  in  other  cases  the  patient  is  free  from  fever  at 
this  stage.  The  lines  in  the  patient's  face  gradually  assume  a  pecu- 
liar, stiff  expression,  the  facial  muscles  being  to  some  extent  spasmod- 
ically contracted.  Subsequently  there  are  tetanic  spasms,  which  may 
affect  the  trunk  or  extremities ;  in  some  cases  these  last  several  sec- 
onds or  minutes,  and  are  induced  by  any  external  irritation,  just  as  in 
hydrophobia.  These  spasms  are  accompanied  by  severe  pain.  Occa- 
sionally, from  first  to  last,  some  groups  of  muscles  remain  regularly 
but  painlessly  contracted;  in  some  patients  the  twitchings  (shocks 
of  Itose)  are  entirely  absent,  and  there  is  only  permanent  oontiaction 
of  more  or  less  distinct  groups  of  muscles.     Not  unfrequentiy  the 
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patient's  body  is  bathed  in  sweat,  his  mind  being  clear ;  occasionallj  the 
ttrine  contains  albumen ;  sometimes  the  fever  rises  to  a  height  that 
is  rarely  seen,  even  to  104*  Fahr.,  or  over.  But  I  have  seen  cases 
of  trismus  prove  rapidly  fatal,  without  the  temperature  becoming  ele- 
vated ;  JRo^e  has  made  similar  observations.  Death  may  occur  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but  the  lat- 
ter may  also  last  with  considerable  severity  for  three  or  four  days ; 
these  cases  also  are  to  be  classed  among  the  acute.  There  is  a  more 
subacute  or  chronic  form  of  trismus,  and  of  trismus  and  tetanus,  in 
which  there  is  merely  a  gradual  development  of  a  moderate  trismus 
and  of  contractions  without  pain,  extending  to  single  groups  of  mus- 
cles of  the  injured  limb.  In  these  chronic  cases  fever  is  usually  en*> 
tirely  absent.    It  is  rare  for  an  acute  case  to  become  chronia 

An  the  symptoms  indicate  that  there  is  an  irritation  of  the  spinal 
medulla  and  of  the  portio  minor  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  symptoms  re- 
semble, although  remotely,  those  which  may  be  induced  by  poisoning 
by  strychnia.  Unfortunately,  the  results  given  by  autopsy  of  these 
patients  are  usually  very  unsatisfactory ;  in  the  acute  cases,  especially, 
nothing  can  be  found  in  the  spinal  medulla ;  in  cases  of  some  days' 
duration,  RokUamky  claims  to  have  seen  a  development  of  young 
connective  tissue  in  the  spinal  medulla,  which  would  make  it  appear 
that  there  was  an  inflammatory  affection  of  this  nerve-centre.  My  ex« 
aminations  of  the  spine  and  nerves  in  tetanus  have  thus  fieur  given  only 
negative  results.  In  preparations  made  from  cross^ections  of  the 
spinal  medulla,  and  sent  to  me  by  excellent  specialists  in  examining 
the  nervous  system  (Dr.  GoU^  in  Zurich,  and  Dr.  Meynert^  in  Vienna), 
I  saw  the  connective  tissue  remarkably  developed  at  some  places,  it  is 
true ;  but,  as  there  was  no  collection  of  young  cells,  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  this  increase  of  connective  tissue  was  really  new  formation, 
or  was  due  to  mere  accidental  swelling.  The  symptoms  during  life, 
in  cases  where  we  find  decided  evidences  of  spinal  inflammation,  are 
so  different  from  tetanus  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  the  latter  de- 
pends on  myelitis  spinalis.  The  discovery  of  small  extravasations  of 
blood  in  the  muscles  and  nerve-sheaths,  on  autopsy,  shows  little  about 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  for  they  may  be  caused  by  ruptures  of  the 
capillaries  during  the  great  muscular  contractions. 

There  are  many  views  as  to  the  causes  of  this  disease,  as  there 
usually  are  about  affections  with  no  anatomical,  pathological  charac- 
teristics. At  first^  it  was  natural  to  examine  the  nerves,  and  in  many 
cases  the  nerve-trunks  are  crushed  by  the  injury,  or  torn  or  irritated 
by  foreign  bodies.  I  myself  have  seen  some  such  cases ;  a  few  years 
since,  I  saw  a  sporadic  case  where,  in  an  open  splintered  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  the  median  nerve  was  half  torn  through ;  the 
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third  day  trismus  and  tetanus  appeared  suddenly,  and  proved  fiital  in 
eighteen  hours.  It  is  no  use  to  build  theories  as  to  how  this  partic»' 
lar  variety  of  injury  of  the  nerves  should  induce  tetanic  spasms,  ^rtiilf 
they  are  very  rare  after  simple  division  of  the  nerves,  for  there  am 
many  cases  where  tetanus  has  arisen  from  simple  wounds  of  the  ddn, 
from  granulating  surfaces  fiilly  developed  and  cicatrizing,  or  even 
after  a  blister,  the  sting  of  a  bee,  eta  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that 
the  disease  is  particularly  frequent  after  injuries  of  the  extremities, 
especially  of  the  hands  and  feet,  while  it  is  rare  after  oonrnderable 
injuries  higher  up  the  limb  and  on  the  body.  I  also  think  that  I  have 
found  the  cases,  where  tetanus  developed  from  granulating  wounds,  tc 
be  more  chronic  and  milder  than  those  where  it  has  developed  soon 
after  the  injury.  Hose  thinks  that  tetanus  appears  particularly  in 
cases  that  are  treated  badly  or  not  at  all ;  my  experience  is  opposed 
to  this.  After  applying  in  vain  to  the  nerves  and  tendinous  tissue, 
the  various  changes  of  temperature  were  resorted  to  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  tetanus ;  some  said  that  it  was  favored  by  hot,  sultry 
weather.  I  cannot  altogether  deny  this  view,  for  hitherto  I  have  only 
seen  numerous  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  in  hot^  sultiy  weather,  but 
small  epidemics  of  it  have  been  seen  in  winter.  Others  ascribe  the 
chief  blame  to  catching  cold  from  draughts  or  to  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature. Finally,  there  are  still  others  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
nervous  system  is  primarily  affected,  but  think  that  the  blood  first 
becomes  diseased  and  acts  secondarily  on  the  nervous  system.  Within 
a  short  time  JRow  has  resurrected  an  old  idea,  that  tetanus,  like  hydro- 
phobia, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  blood-disease.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  two  diseases  are  much  alike ;  a  proof  of  their  being 
actually  analogous  would  be  most  strikingly  given  by  inducing  hydro- 
phobia, by  inoculating  animals  with  the  blood  or  secretions  from  a 
tetanus  patient.  Of  ooiurse,  we  should  not  think  of  inoculating  another 
man.  At  present,  I  strongly  incline  to  the  humoral  view  of  tetania 
as  due  to  a  peculiar  poison,  although  I  have  no  proo£s  of  it.  •  At  all 
events,  the  blood  of  a  tetanus  patient  should  be  injected  into  a  dog, 
to  show  whetiier  tetanus  may  be  transferred  through  human  blood  to 
a  dog,  and  also  whether  it  has  a  pyrogenous  action ;  should  tetanus 
appear  in  the  dog,  it  might  be  regarded  as  proved  that  tetanus  was  a 
humoral  disease ;  if  the  experiment  be  negative,  it  proves  nothing 
against  the  humoral  causes  of  tetanus,  it  only  shows  that  the  blood  of 
a  man  with  tetanus  will  not  induce  tetanus  in  a  dog;  it  would  still 
have  to  be  decided  whether  the  blood  of  a  dog  with  tetanus,  trans* 
ferred  to  another  dog^  would  prove  as  inactive.  The  fact  that  tetanus 
may  be  confined  to  one  limb,  or  even,  to  one  hand  as  I  have  seen  it, 
speaks  in  favor  of  a  local  cause,  which  may  be  limited  to  the  : 
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but  there  are  also  a  localized  Ijrmphangjf is,  localized  erysipelas,  etc ; 
the  fact  that,  after  amputation,  for  instance,  twitching  not  unfrequently 
ooGurs  in  the  stump  before  the  spasms  become  general,  might  also 
indicate  that  the  tetanus-poison  formed  in  the  wound  first  irritated 
the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  stump,  and  then  passed  to  the  spinal 
medulla.  There  still  remains  much  to  be  investigated  on  this  point. 
The  high  feyer  in  most  cases  of  acute  tetanus,  and  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  rises  even  after  their  death,  has  greatly  occupied  pathol- 
<^8t8 ;  this  became  still  more  interesting  when  Leyden  showed  that 
great  eleyation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  was  caused  in  a  dog 
In  which  tetanus  had  been  artificially  induced  by  passing  a .  strong 
current  of  electricity  through  the  whole  spinal  medulla.  A,  JFich 
showed  that  a  surplus  of  heat  was  formed  in  the  muscles,  and  thence 
distributed  to  the  blood ;  also  that  the  elevation  of  temperature,  noticed 
in  the  rectum  after  death,  was  due  to  the  equalization  of  warmth 
between  the  muscles  and  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  these  experiments, 
which  I  have  repeated,  prove  that  tetanic  muscular  contractions  con- 
siderably elevate  the  bodily  temperature,  they  do  not  show  that  in 
trmmnatic  tetanus  in  man  the  high  temperature  is  solely  or  chiefly 
due  to  the  muscular  contractions ;  this  view  is  opposed  by  the  fact 
that  very  acute  cases  of  tetanus  may  run  their  course  almost  without 
fisver,  although  this  rarely  happens ;  here,  too,  there  are  many  enigmas 
to  solve. 

TJnfortanately,  in  most  cases  the  prognosis  is  bad ;  very  few  of 
the  acute  cases  recover ;  of  the  chronic  cases,  which  last  over  a  fort- 
night, some  get  well.  Unfortimately,  the  latter  are  proportionately 
rare. 

iVom  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  etiology  of  this  disease,  the 
treatment  can  be  only  symptomatic.  Numerous  remedies  have  been 
recommended  at  various  times.  Generally,  the  treatment  most  resorted 
to  is  by  narcotics,  with  opium  and  chloroform ;  this  is  the  plan  I  have 
adopted.  Opium  is  given  in  large  doses,  as  high  as  fifteen  grains  or 
more  in  a  day,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  morphine  may  be  given, 
best  by  subcutaneous  injection ;  sometimes  this  arrests  the  spasms, 
sometimes  it  does  no  good.  At  all  events,  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient are  lessened.  During  the  attacks  the  patient  may  be  greatly 
relieved  by  inhaling  chloroform  to  narcotism.  Under  this  treatment 
many  cases  have  recovered.  The  general  aim  of  the  treatment  is  to 
alleviate  the  acute  course,  and  make  it  more  chronic,  as  this  gives 
more  hope  of  recovery.  Among  other  modes  of  treatment,  I  may 
mention  the  frequent  employment  of  warm  potash-baths;  and  the  . 
application  of  strong  irritants  along  the  spine,  large  blisters,  moxce, 
the  hot-iron,  remedies  from  which  I  cannot  promise  any  good  effects ; 
25 
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hod,  lastty,  the  curare,  which  is  of  late  occasionally  used,  has  not 
answered  the  hopes  that  some  had  of  it 

In  the  chronic  cases  jou  need  not  emploj  any  special  Izeatment; 
the  patient  remains  in  bed,  and  should  keep  perfectly  quiet;  he  should 
be  guarded  against  all  injurious  influences,  especially  from  physical 
or  mental  excitement. 

5.  DrunkarcPe  madness.  JDeliriutn  potatorum  traumatkum. 
Delirium  tremens, — ^We  now  come  to  an  enemy  of  the  wounded 
which,  fortunately,  is  not  very  dangerous.  You  have  doubtless  heard 
of  delirium  tremens,  the  acute  outbreak  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning, 
which  may  come  on  spontaneously,  or  from  some  acute  diseases,  es- 
pecially pneumonia.  Injuries  are  a  frequent  cause.  You  will  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  disease  from  the  lectures  on  medicine;  as 
the  attacks,  from  whatever  cause  they  arise,  are  much  alike,  I  shall 
be  very  brief  on  this  point 

The  disease  generally  breaks  out  within  two  days  after  the  injmy, 
in  some  rare  cases  it  is  longer.  It  only  attacks  patients  who  have  for 
years  been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  alcohol,  especially  of  schnaps 
and  rum ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  consider  beer  and  wine  driidicers  exempt 
firom  delirium.  The  first  symptoms  are  sleeplessness,  great  restlessp 
ness,  trembling  hands,  unsteady  look,  tossing  about  in  bed,  and  talka- 
tiveness, and  then  delirium.  The  patients  talk  constantly,  see  small 
animals,  midges,  flies,  etc,  swarming  about  them ;  mice,  rats,  mar* 
tins,  foxes,  etc.,  crawl  from  under  their  beds ;  they  think  they  are  in 
a  smoky  atmosphere,  and  feel  dizzy.  The  delirium  often  has  the 
most  comical  form ;  a  soldier,  whom  I  treated  in  Zurich  for  delirium 
tremens,  saw  numbers  of  other  soldiers  in  his  water-glass ;  when  I 
entered  the  room,  he  spoke  lowly  to  my  assistant,  taking  me  for  his 
major,  etc.  Generally  the  hallucinations  are  of  a  happy  nature,  never- 
theless, the  patients  are  tormented  with  restlessness,  constantly  toss 
about  in  bed,  and  wish  to  get  up.  If  we  have  not  two  stout  nurses 
to  hold  these  patients,  there  is  often  no  way  of  avoiding  the  applica- 
tion of  a  straitrjacket  and  tying  them  in  bed.  These  patients  are 
usually  good-natured  in  their  delirium,  and  if  spoken  to  emphatically 
they  give  sensible  answers,  but  soon  fall  back  into  their  wandmngs. 
Of  all  kinds  of  injuries,  fractures,  especially  open  fractures,  most  £re* 
quently  give  rise  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and,  before  we  had 
firm  dressings  for  such  patients,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  fix  the  broken 
limb,  as  the  patients  did  not  notice  the  pain,  and  moved  the  limb  so 
forcibly  that  any  splints  were  loosened  in  a  few  hours.  Even  where 
there  is  marked  delirium,  the  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable,  aoooiding 
to  most  surgeons ;  from  my  somewhat  meagre  observations,  I  cannot 
agree  in  this  opinion :  of  the  patients  with  acute  delirium  tremens  thai 
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I  have  treated,  at  least  the  half  bare  died ;  thej  often  declined  Suddenly, 
became  nnoonscious,  and  soon  died  Others  recoveredy  especially  when, 
it  was  possible  to  make  them  sleep  a  while ;  this  is  the  object  of  the 
treatment ;  opium  in  large  doses  is  the  almost  universal  remedy,  for 
it  we  may  substitute  small  doses  of  tartar^metic.  After  this  the 
patients  &11  into  a  comatose  state,  from  which  in  favorable  cases  they 
awake  cured,  but  sometimes  sleep  on  till  death.  I  can  recommend  no 
better  remedy  than  opium  in  delirium  tremens,  although  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  in  large  doses  (gr.  ii. — ^vi.  every  two  hours  till  sleep  is 
induced),  I  do  not  consider  it  free  from  danger  [of  late,  hydrate  of 
chloral,  in  doses  of  gr.  xx. —  3  i,  is  said  to  have  been  given  with  great 
benefit  in  such  cases ;  it  is  claimed  that  it  acts  well  not  only  on  the 
delirium  tremens,  but  on  the  fever  which  so  often  accompanies  the  in- 
jury]. Of  late,  there  has  been  a  great  outcry  in  England  against  the 
opium  and  tartar-emetic  treatment,  and  a  more  expectant  treatment 
has  been  recommended.  Others  have  had  good  results  from  digitalis ; 
most  surgeons  are  well  satisfied  with  the  opium-treatment,  and  the 
coincident  administration  of  strong  wine  and  cognac  has  been  highly 
recommended.  The  more  chronic  cases  of  delirium  potatorum,  with* 
out  maniacal  attacks,  have  seemed  to  me  of  more  favorable  prognosis; 
there,  strong  grog  is  usefid ;  I  give  the  following  mixture :  one  yolk 
of  eggj  one  ounce  of  arrack,  four  ounces  of  water,  two  oimces  of  sugar; 
this  does  not  taste  badly,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  stimulant  for  old 
persons  (a  tablespoonftd  every  two  hours).  I  must  warn  you  against 
abstracting  blood,  which  is  very  dangerous  in  drunkards,  and  not  un- 
frequently  induces  collapse  terminating  in  death. 

Autopsy  of  patients  who  have  died  of  delirium  tremens  shows  no 
special  cause  of  death;  we  find  the  changes  common  to  topers; 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  fatty  liver,  Bright's  kidneys,  thickening  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain,  but  no  constant  changes  in  the  brain-substance 
proper. 

6.  Delirium  nervorum  and  psychical  dishtrbances  after  if^ry.--^ 
'By  deliritun  nervosum  traumoHcum  we  mean  a  state  of  excessive 
nervous  exaltation  without  fever,  occuiring  after  injury ;  this  is  said 
particularly  to  afieot  hysterical  persons,  I  have  only  seen  one  case  to 
w^hich  I  could  apply  this  name :  a  man  twenty-four  years  old  (frt)m 
Canton  Thurgau,  the  land  of  perry),  who  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  drinking,  after  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  complicated  with  a  slight 
wound,  soon  had  delirium  without  fever,  Hke  an  old  toper ;  the  fan- 
eies  referred  to  the  same  subjects  as  in  delirium  potatorum,  passed 
oft  under  quieting  treatment  and  opium,  without  maniacal  attacks ; 
after  four  days  the  delirium  ceased,  and  the  patient  remained  reason* 
able.    Lastly,  I  must  mention  those  rare  and  interesting  cases  where, 
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ftlber  operations  in  otherwise  healthy  persons,  psychical  disturfaanoes 
devek^,  cases  which  evade  all  attempts  at  explanation,  and  are  only 
analogous  to  cases  where,  after  acute  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia, 
acute  rheumatism,  or  typhus,  the  development  of  true  mania  is  oh- 
served.  In  the  Berlin  surgical  clinic  I  saw  two  such  cases,  in  both 
of  which,  after  total  rhinoplasiy,  there  was  melancholy  with  religions 
hallucinations.  Both  patients  were  Catholic :  one,  a  young  man,  in- 
cessantly worried  himself  trying  to  understand  the  idea  of  the  Trinity ; 
the  other  patient,  a  young  woman,  sought  by  prayers  and  castigations 
to  atone  for  giving  way  to  her  vanity  so  far  as  to  have  a  new  nose 
made  to  replace  the  one  lost  by  lupus.  In  the  young  man  there  were 
firequent  outbursts  of  rage ;  both  patients  perfectly  recovered  after  a 
few  week&  I  have  heard  that  Von  Zangenbeek^  in  Berlin,  had  an- 
other such  case  alter  a  plastic  operation,  and  Von  OrCffe  and  JE9- 
march  have  had  them  after  operations  on  the  eyes.  But  these  cases 
are  very  rare. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XIH. 


POISONED  WOUNDS. 


We  have  still  to  treat  of  some  varieties  ot  injuries,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  poison  is  inoculated,  which  sometimes  induces 
severe  local  symptoms,  sometimes  dangerous  general  disease.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  poisons  are  peculiar  to  some  animals,  and  in 
others  they  develop  as  a  result  of  certain  diseases,  and  are  then  trans- 
ferred by  the  diseased  animal  to  man. 

The  results  from  punctures  of  a  large  number  of  small  insects  are 
scarcely  in  proportion  to  the  slight  mechanical  irritation  caused  by  their 
stings ;  it  may,  it  is  true,  depend  partly  on  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the 
skin,  if  persons  have  extensive  temporary  inflammations  of  the  skin  after 
bites  by  bugs,  midges,  or  fleas,  while  others  are  not  affected  by  them. 
A  needle-puncture  is  a  maotk  greater  injury  than  a  flea-bite,  bnt  the 
latter  is  followed  by  itching  and  burning,  and  the  formation  of  wheals 
on  the  skin,  while  the  results  of  the  former  amount  to  nothing.  Hence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  case  of  the  woimd  made  by  the  insect 
some  irritating  substance  enters  the  skin.  As  is  known,  the  stings  of 
bees  and  wasps  excite  even  greater  disturbances ;  occasionally  there 
is  an  extensive,  very  painful  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  great  red- 
ness and  swelling,  which  usually  terminates  in  resolution,  and  does 
not  prove  dangerous,  but  may  be  very  annoying.  A  large  number  of 
such  stings  at  the  same  time  is  not  altogether  free  from  danger ;  such 
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stings  on  the  tongne,  in  tbe  palate,  or  on  the  eyelids,  may  from  their 
locality  cause  certain  dangers  by  the  swelling  induced  But,  as  these 
inflammations  subside  in  a  relatively  short  time,  a  physician  is  rarely 
called;  the  popular  treatment  is  by  various  cooling  remedies  to  allevi- 
ate the  pain,  among  which  I  shall  merely  mention  the  application  of 
moist  day,  raw  mashed  potato,  cabbage^leaves,  eta  In  more  severe 
inflammations,  lotions  of  lead-water  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies 
may  be  resorted  to.  Still  more  severe  than  the  stings  of  bees  and 
wasps  are  those  from  tarantuiai  and  scorpianSj  that  are  seen  in  southern 
countries.  They  are  followed  by  more  extensive  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
with  severe  burning  pains,  occasionally  by  formation  of  vesicles ;  there 
may  also  be  fever,  but  there  is  usually  no  danger,  unless  it  arise  from 
the  locality  of  the  injury.    The  treatment  should  be  that  above  given. 

Fortunately,  with  us  there  are  few  varieties  of  poisonotta  serpenU^ 
and  even  they  are  not  frequent.  Among  them  are  the  Vtpera  JBeme 
(cross  adder),  and  Vipera  Redii^  with  two  hook-like,  curved  iiangs, 
containing  the  excretory  ducts  of  small  glands,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  bite,  pour  their  poison  into  the  wound.  The  bite  of  these  ser- 
pents is  not  so  dangerous  as  is  supposed;-  according  to  statistics, 
about  two  die  out  of  sixty  persons  bitten.  The  pain  is  very  severe ; 
there  are  great  inflammation,  tension  and  swelling  of  tbe  skin,  with 
high  fever,  great  anxiety,  depression,  vomiting,  and  occasionally 
slight  icterus.  The  best  treatment  is  to  sudic  out  the  wound  at  once, 
as  the  poison  is  not  absorbed  by  the  gastric  or  oral  mucous  membrane. 
The  wound  should  be  washed  at  once,  and  it  is  advised  to  ligate  the 
injured  limb  above  the  wound  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison ; 
but  this  has  usually  taken  place  by  the  time  the  patient  reaches  the 
surgeon ;  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  application  of  cups,  the 
cauterization,  burning  or  excision  of  the  wound,  be  now  of  any  ser- 
vice, but  I  should  think  its  cauterization  advisable.  The  local  cutane- 
ous inflammation  is  treated  with  special  attention  to  the  intense  pain ; 
by  applications  of  oil,  protecting  the  sldn  fr^m  the  air  by  various  rem- 
edies, with  which  we  become  acquainted  in  the  treatment  of  superfi- 
cial bumd.  Internally  we  usually  give  an  emetic,  then  antiseptic 
remedies.  Of  all  snake-bites  in  southern  countries,  those  of  the  rattle- 
snake are  roost  dangerous ;  sometimes  tiiey  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours ; 
the  local  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  severe  and  extensive, 
not  nnfreqiiently  ends  in  gangrene ;  those  bitten  die  with  high  fever, 
delirium,  and  sopor.  [Prof.  Hdlford^  of  Australia,  treats  snake-bites 
by  injecting  diluted  liquor  aramonies  into  the  veins.  See  London 
Jtredical  limes  and  Gazette^  1869,  page  1^8.] 

Cadaveric  poison  is  a  very  phlogogenous  substance,  which  proba- 
bly varies  greatly  in  its  chemical  composition.    Some  of  you  may  have 
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already  had  some  experience  on  this  point,  in  the  dissecting-rooiD& 
This  putrid  poison  develops  in  the  corpses  of  men  and  animals;  i^  in 
handling  these,  some  of  the  juice  from  the  dead  tissue  enters  small, 
insignificant,  and  scarcely  noticeable  injuries  of  the  skin,  very  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  may  develop.  The  resulting  conditions  aie  vari- 
ous, sometimes  very  malignant.  Cases  occur  which  were  formeriy 
seen  particularly  offcen  in  England,  where  at  first  there  is  little  pain  in 
the  wound,  but  there  are  great  depression,  headache,  fever,  and  nausea; 
then  come  delirium  and  sopor,  and  in  some  cases  death  takes  place  in 
forty  hours.  It  is  asserted  that  these  worst  cases  of  septicaemia  were 
most  frequent,  from  autopsies  made  soon  after  death,  on  bodies  still 
warm,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  in  these  cases  the  surgeon  had  not  inoo 
ulated  himself  with  morbid  matter  developed  in  the  body  while  still 
living,  for  the  state  usually  termed  putrefaction  could  not  have  b^^n. 
As  a  contrast  to  this  malignant  acute  form,  we  may  regard  those  cases 
where  the  poison  has  a  purely  local  action.  In  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  there  are  moderate  pain  and  slight  induration  in  the  injured 
finger;  then  a  dry  scab  forms  on  the  wound;  under  it  there  is  always 
some  pus.  The  scab  forms  as  often  as  it  is  removed,  the  part  remains 
painful  and  hard ;  in  the  course  of  time  the  epidermis  thickens  over  it, 
and  it  forms  a  painful,  wart-like  nodule,  moist  on  the  surface.  One  in- 
clined to  this  purely  local  development  is  usually  less  disposed  to 
general  infection.  Between  these  two  forms  stands  a  third,  where  an 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  axillary  glands  aooompames 
the  local  inflammation;  under  early  treatment  this  may  end  in  resolu- 
tion, but  it  often  leads  to  abscesses  in  the  arm. 

For  the  first  treatment  of  the  part  poisoned  by  cadaveric  matter, 
I  advise  you  to  let  cold  water  run  on  the  wound  for  a  long  time,  and 
not  to  check  the  bleeding,  if  there  be  any.  In  many  cases  the  injurious 
matter  wiU  be  at  once  washed  out^  and  there  will  be  no  further  infec- 
tion. Should  tKe  parts  around  the  wound  redden,  you  may  cauteiiae 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  fuming  nitric  add ;  this  is  very  painful,  but  it 
acts  well ;  not  unfrequently  pus  forms  again  under  the  resulting  slough ; 
in  this  case  you  remove  the  slough,  and  cauterize  again,  and  repeat  this 
till  no  pus  forms  under  the  slough. 

Cauterization  immediately  after  contact  with  the  poison,  from  a 
considerable  experience  on  myself  and  on  my  students  in  the  course 
on  operations,  I  consider  unadvisable.  Small,  lacerated  wounds  that 
do  not  bleed,  and  excoriations,  axe  always  more  dangerous  for  infec- 
tion than  deeper  incised  wounds ;  the  anatomical  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  lymphatic  net-work  lies  chiefly  in  the  most  superficial  layer 
of  the  cutis.  Moreover,  the  susceptibility  to  the  poison  varies  with 
the  individual ;  repeated  infections  appear  rather  to  increase  than  to 
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dimiiiiBh  the  predispositioiu  Should  lymphangitis  begin,  the  arm. 
Bhould  first  of  all  be  placed  on  a  splint  to  keep  it  quiet,  and  then  the 
treatment  previously  recommended  for  lymphangitis  instituted  You 
may  consider  the  course  in  the  appearance  of  the  above  morbid  sjrmp- 
toms  to  be  as  follows :  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  from  the  cadaver 
(or  even  of  putrid  pus  from  a  living  patient)  is  introduced  into  the 
wound ;  the  lymphatic  capillaries  that  have  been  opened  take  up  this 
putrid  matter  and  pass  it  into  the  trunks  of  the  lymphatic  vessels ;. 
coagulation  may  quickly  take  place  here,  and  then  the  putrid  matter 
aote  as  a  specific  irritant  only  on  a  small  part ;  in  other  cases  it  acts^ 
on  the  lymph  as  a  ferment,  and  the  lymph  coagulates  in  the  next 
lymphatic  glands,  or  else  the  swelling  of  the  gland  compresses  the 
intrarglandular  lymphatic  vessels  and  so  obstructs  the  passage 
through  the  gland ;  in  this  case  also  the  disease  remains  local,  al- 
though extending  some  distance,  and  not  imfrequently  leading  to 
suppuratioQ  vdth  fever  (as  in  other  non-specific  inflanmiations). 
Lastly,  the  rarest  cases :  the  fermented  lymph,  which  even  yet  acts 
as  a  ferment,  passes  into  the  blood,  and  there  excites  chemical 
changes.  Then  we  have  a  septiccmiiay  £rom  cadaveric  poison.  From 
the  cases  that  end  in  recovery  we  see  that  the  injuriou%  substances 
developed  by  the  process  may  be  again  eliminated  from  the  body  by 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  but  we  do  not  know  in  what  particu- 
lar way  this  is  done.  In  some  cases  some  putrid  substance  is  encap- 
sulated in  a  lymphatic  gland  or  other  inflamed  part,  and  may  there 
lie  harmless  and  after  a  time  be  gradually  eliminated ;  but  on  active 
movement  the  poison  may  be  again  driven  into  the  lymphatic  vessels 
by  the  increased  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  there  induce  new,  aeute, 
local,  and  general  infection.  If  indurated  lymphatic  glands  remain 
after  infection  with  cadaveric  poison,  daily  warm  baths  are  the  best 
means  lor  promoting  the  excretion  of  the  poison. 


We  have  still  to  treat  of  some  poisons  which  in  certain  diseases 
develop  ia  animals,  and  may  thence  be  transferred  to  man.  Under 
this  head  come  glanderSy  carbunde^  and  hydrophobia. 

Glanders  (maliasmus,  morve)  is  a  disease  which  develops  prima- 
rily in  horses  and  asses.  It  is  an  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  in  which  this  membrane  becomes  very  thick,  and  secretes 
a  thidc,  tough  pus,  and  where,  by  the  breaking  down  of  caseous  nod- 
ules, ulcers  with  a  caseous  base  form ;  swellings  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  occasionally  tubercle-like  nodules  in  the  lungs,  and  acute  ma- 
raamusi  occur,  and  acute  cases  are  usually  fatal.  The  more  chronic  and 
milder  form  of  glanders  is  called  ^^  farcy ; "  it  is  rarer,  and  gives  a 
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better  proguosis.  The  glanders  and  hrcy  of  animals  are  only  ooor 
vejed  to  man  by  accidental  inoculation.  If  some  of  the  pus  of  a  glan- 
dered  horse  enters  a  wound  or  excoriated  spot  on  a  man,  or  if  very  in- 
tense poisonous  glandeivpus  £bJI  on  the  uninjured  skin  at  a  point  ivh^[e 
the  epidermis  is  thin,  there  may  be  very  acute  inflammation  with  gen> 
eral  septicemia,  which  in  most  cases  proves  faitaL  The  chronio  form 
of  glanders  is  rare  in  man ;  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  pustulous  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin,  and  formation  of  abscesses  at  diflerent  points  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  it  is  not  so  dangerous.  In  some  cases  of 
acute  glander-poisoning  there  is  lymphangitis  and  suppuration^  limited 
to  the  injured  extremity ;  in  others  a  diffuse  erysipelatous  redneaa  of 
the  skin  with  great  swelling  develops  quickly,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  very  intense  fever.  The  local  inflammation  may  go  on 
to  gangrene ;  there  is  delirium,  and  soon  coma  occurs ;  there  may 
also  be  diarrhoea,  purulent  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  pain  in  the 
muscles,  with  which  symptoms  the  patient  dies.  The  disease  may 
run  its  course  veiy  rapidly ;  I  remember,  when  a  student  in  the  GOt- 
tingen  clinic,  seeing  a  strong,  robust  man  die  of  glanders  in  a  lew 
days ;  but  patients  with  acute  glanders  may  live  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days,  and  al  the  symptoms  of  pyaemia  may  develop  in  them,  and  nu- 
merous hsemorrhagic  abscesses  form  in  the  muscles,  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  glanders  that  they  confirm  the  diagnosis.  In  rare 
oases  acute,  rapidly-fiGital  glanders  may  develop  frata  the  chronio; 
the  reverse  is  also  seen.  Of  course,  persons  that  ^have  much  to  do 
with  horses  are  chiefly  exposed  to  this  disease,  which  never  oocurs 
primarily  in  man.  Unfortunately,  there  is  Httle  hope  from  treatment 
in  this  disease ;  as  in  acute  pyemia,  we  treat  the  most  prominent 
symptoms.  Iodine,  arsenic,  and  creosote,  have  been  recommended  as 
antidotes  in  glanders. 

Carbunde  (anthrax,  pustula  maligna)  is  a  disease  whidi  primarily 
occurs  oftenest  in  cattle.  In  its  acute  form  this  disease  is  allied  to 
typhus ;  in  the  subacute  and  chronic  form  there  are  carbunculous  in- 
flammations of  the  skin,  which  are  circumscribed  and  soon  beoome 
gangrenous.  The  contagiousness  of  carbuncle  is  even  stronger  than 
that  of  glanders.  If  the  secretion  from  a  carbunculous  pustule,  or  the 
dried  skin  of  the  slaughtered  animal,  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  of 
man,  a  pustule,  at  first  insignificant,  or  a  diffuse  inflammation  in  the 
skin,  soon  develops  with  considerable  fever.  This  cutaneous  inflam* 
mation  soon  assumes  the  characteristics  of  a  carbuncle,  quickly  wading 
in  gangrene ;  the  course  is  that  of  the  previously-described  malignant 
carbuncle,  and  if  left  to  itself  the  disease  is  often  fifttaL  Internally 
the  ordinary  antiseptics  are  administered.  The  anthrax  itself  is  enei^ 
getically  attacked  with  indsions,  and  the  hot  iron  or  other  caustac;  if 
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the  patieat  be  subjected  to  treatment  early,  before  intense  blood-in- 
feotioQ  has  developed,  there  is  hope  of  a  cure ;  where  this  form  oi 
carbuncle  and  septicsomio  symptoms  are  fully  developed,  death  is  cer- 
tain. It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  this  carbuncle  may  develop 
spontaneously  in  man,  whether  the  previously-described  (page  272) 
malignant  carbuncle  is  always  caused  by  infection  or  may  also  de- 
velop spontaneously  from  the  same  etiological  (little  known)  circum- 
stances as  in  cattle;  excellent  French  surgeons  and  cattle-doctors 
have  studied  this  point;  experiments  of  inoculating  animals  with 
the  matter  from  malignant  pustules  on  man  have  been  very  uncertain ; 
the  observations  to  some  extent  contradict  each  other;  in  shorty  the 
idation  of  these  different  forms  of  carbuncle  and  pustule  to  each 
other  as  regards  etiology  is  not.yet  fully  explained.  Of  late,  the  idea, 
that  this  disease  depends  on  infection  by  certain  small  organisms,  is 
constantly  gaining  ground. 

[According  to  LetJieby  (*' Lectures  on  Food''),  ^Dr.  Livingston 
teDs  us  that,  when  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
is  eaten  in  South  Africa  by  either  natives  or  Europeans,  it  invariably 
produces  malignant  carbuncle.  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  effects  of 
this  poison  were  offcen  experienced  by  the  missionaries  who  had  eaten 
the  meat,  even  when  the  presence  cf  the  disease  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. •  •  .  The  virus,  he  says,  is  neither  destroyed  by  boiling 
nor  by  roasting,  and  of  this  feust  he  had  innumerable  instances. 
Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  drcumstance  that  ever  since  the  importation 
of  this  disease  (pleuro-pneumonia)  into  England  from  Holland  in 
1843,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  carbuncle,  phlegmon,  and 
boils,  has  been  gradually  inoBteasing.''] 

Canku  madneaa  (hydrophobia,  lyssa),  which  is  transferred  from 
animals  to  men,  is  better  known  and  more  frequent  than  either  of  the 
above  diseases.  From  unknown  reasons,  the  disease  appears  to  de- 
velop primarily  only  in  dogs,  but  from  the  bite  of  this  animal,  and  the 
entrance  of  its  saliva  into  the  wound,  it  may  be  transferred  to  any 
animal,  and,  apparently,  the  poison  does  not  decrease  by  inoculation, 
but  is  always  propagated  with  equal  power.  For  instance,  a  mad  dog 
bites  a  cat ;  the  disease  develops  in  the  latter,  and  she  bites  a  man ;  an  an- 
imal being  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of  the  man  will  have  the  disease. 
Hie  symptoms  in  the  dog  are  described  by  the  veterinarians  as 
follows :  We  distinguish  a  raving  and  a  quiet  madness ;  previous  to 
both  of  them,  the  dog  is  downcast  and  eats  little.  After  this  state 
has  lasted  about  a  week,  the  raving  madness  begins;  the  dog  runs 
about  in  an  objectless,  unsteady  way,  apparently  urged  by  some  in- 
ward anxiety ;  if  irritated,  he  bites  at  any  thing  coming  in  his  way ; 
the  mouth  is  dry,  he  tries  to  drink,  but  soon  runs  from  the  water  without 
taking  it ;  he  emaciates,  he  totters,  then  his  hind-legs  become  pai^ 
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aljzed,  bis  barking  changes  to  a  kind  of  howl,  twitohings  oome  on, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  are  followed  by  death.  In  the  still  madneaa, 
paralyais  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  occurs  earlj,  rendering  biting 
and  eating  impossible.  The  other  symptoms  are  the  same  as  just 
described.  Some  do  not  consider  these  two  form^  of  the  disease  as 
distinct,  but  as  different  stages,  only  lasting  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
On  autopsy  of  animals  dying  from  this  disease,  we  usually  find  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  much  reddened;  this  is 
probably  merely  due  to  the  various  foreign  bodies  that  the  dog  has 
swallowed.  Beyond  this,  we  find  nothing  abnormal,  especially  in  the 
brain  and  spinid  medulla,  but  we  must  add  that  hitherto  no  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  these  parts  have  been  made,  while  it  is  veiy 
probable  that,  in  cases  where  paralysis  very  evidently  oocuis,  there  is 
degeneration  of  the  spinal  medulla,  although  otherwise  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  the  disease  is  humoraL 

As  regards  the  transfer  of  hydrophobic  poison  to  man,  it  is  a  relief 
to  know  that  all  those  bitten  do  not  become  sick,  but  that  only  about 
one  out  of  twenty  cases  bitten  is  attacked.  Usually  the  Ute  heals 
readily ;  more  rarely  it  suppurates  a  long  time,  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  very  favorable ;  the  local  reaction  is  never  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
threaten  danger,  and  in  this  respect  the  hydrophobic  poison  differs 
essentially  from  the  animal  poisons  heretofore  mentioned ;  it  is  not  a 
phlogogenous  poison.  The  outbreak  of  the  disease  rarely  occurs  in 
less  than  six  weeks  affcer  the  bite,  frequently  even  later;  a  case  has 
recently  been  observed  where  the  disease  first  appeared  after  six 
months.  Older  writers  give  a  stiU  longer  period  of  incubation ;  there 
is  a  popular  belief  that  the  figure  9  plays  an  important  r6le  ;  it  is 
said  that  the  disease  appears  the  9th  day,  the  9th  week,  or  the  9th 
month  after  the  bite,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  9th  year  there  is 
no  security  that  the  disease  will  not  appear.  This  is  certainly  a  fiiUey 
which  is  readily  explained  by  the  &ct  that  the  long  duration  of  the 
incubation  is  very  strange,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  various  stories. 
Where  the  poison  remains  hidden  during  this  long  time,  whether  in 
the  cicatrix,  in  the  next  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  the  blood,  is  entirely 
unknown.  In  a  few  cases  only  it  has  been  observed  that,  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  patient  had  noticed  a  slight 
redness  of  the  cicatrix ;  then  the  first  sjrmptoms  were  great  irritability, 
excitement,  and  restlessness,  and,  in  rare  cases,  even  in  this  stage, 
there  were  spasms  on  attempting  to  swallow.  The  irritability  con- 
stantly increases ;  the  light,  every  noise  or  draught,  pains  these  un- 
fortunate patients  and  may  excite  general  spasms  and  the  pains  on 
swallowing.  Now,  very  gradually,  the  fear  of  water  appears;  the 
patients  suffer  from  imspeakable  thirst,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  any 
liquid  they  are  attadced  by  horrible  anxiety  and  spasms ;  occasionally, 
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attiioks  of  deep  spasmodio  inspiration  follow,  the  patient  cannot 
sleep,  and  is  in  constant  dread  of  the  least  sound,  as  any  thing  excites 
the  convulsions,  which  finally  a£fect  the  whole  body,  and  then  lead  to 
actual  madness,  with  the  appearance  of  most  fearful  anxiety.  But^ 
on  the  whole,  the  patients  may  be  readily  calmed  by  quiet  and  by 
speaking  to  them,  and  become  either  perfectly  resigned  or  melancholy. 
Occasionally  they  warn  those  about  them  not  to  come  too  near  or  they 
may  bite  them,  but  they  are  not  at  all  malignant,  as  they  were  for- 
merly desdibed.  Great  salivation  and  foaming  from  the  mouth  do 
not  b^in  till  toward  the  end ;  in  some  cases,  death  is  preceded  by  the 
severest  tetanic  spasms,  others  die  after  the  convulsions  and  the  fear 
of  water  have  completely  ceased,  and  when  the  patient  and  surgeon 
have  been  led  into  vain  hopes. .  Unfortunately,  pathological  anatomy 
gives  us  no  explanation  of  this  wonderful  and  fearful  disease.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spinal  medulla  is  affected,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  determined  whether  the  nerv&«ubstanoe  itself  is  diseased. 

As  regards  the  prognosis,  in  those  patients  where  the  disease  has 
broken  out,  there  is  no  hope.  It  may  be  considered  proper,  in  all 
cases,  to  cauterize  or  bum  out  the  bites  of  mad  animals,  and  to  keep 
them  suppurating  a  long  time,  at  least  this  is  the  only  rational  treat- 
ment; it  cannot  be  certainly  decided  from  past  observations  whether 
excision  of  such  a  cicatrix  can  be  useful  after  the  disease  has  already 
broken  out;  it  would  at  all  events  be  a  rational  treatment.  In  the 
developed  disease,  almost  all  the  powerful  remedies  in  the  materia 
medica  and  in  surgery  have  been  tried ;  all  the  narcotics  have  been 
used  in  large  and  small  doses;  opium  and  belladonna  especially, 
used  in  almost  poisonous  doses,  and  the  artificial  benumbing 
of  the  patient,  have  at  least  alleviated  their  sufferings,  if  they  have 
done  no  other  good.  The  limb  containing  the  cicatrix  has  been  am- 
putated in  vain.  In  one  patient,  DUffenhack  tried  transfusion,  in 
vain.  Where  there  is  dread  of  water,  some  fluid  may  be  introduced 
through  a  tube ;  the  patients  are  most  comfortable  when  at  absolute 
rest  in  a  half-darkened  room ;  in  combating  the  convulsions,  chloro- 
form narcosis  has  repeatedly  proved  most  serviceable,  and  patients 
who  have  once  become  acquainted  with  this  remedy  beg  for  it  again. 
But  this  comprises  the  little  that  we  can  do  for  these  unfortunates. 

The  three  diseases  last  mentioned  enter  so  much  into  the  domain 
of  veterinary  surgery,  sanitary  regulations,  and  internal  medicine,  that 
I  could  here  give  you  only  a  slight  sketch  of  them.  You  will  find 
more  accurate  information  on  the  subject  in  FVrcAoi^'^  special  pa- 
thology, Bd.  n.,  Section  Zoonosen,  where  the  special  literature  is  also 
given.  In  the  surgery  published  by  V.  JPUha  and  myself  you  will 
also  find  (vol.  i.,  part  ii.,)  an  exhaustive  section  on  the  ^Zoonoses. 
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CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION,  ESPECIALLY  OF  THE 
BOFT  PARTS. 


LECTURE    XXVIII. 

Anatomy:  1.  Tluokening,  Hypertrophy;  2.  HyperBeoretion ;  8.  Sappnnitioii,  Cold 
AbftcesseB,  Congestive  AbscesseB,  Flstulis,  Ulceration. — ^Besulti  of  Chronio  Tnflam* 
mation. — General  Symptomatology.— Course. 

GiTNTLEMSN :  Having  thus  &r  attended  almost  exclusively  to  acute 
affections,  we  now  come  to  the  chronic,  and  first  of  all  to  chronic  in- 
jQammation.  But  I  shall  here  take  a  different  method  from  what  I 
have  formerl J  done,  for  I  shall  not  now  enter  at  once  on  the  individual 
forms  of  chronio  inflammation  as  thej  occur  in  surgical  practice,  but 
first  give  you  a  general  exposition  of  the  process  itself 

Hbe  anatomical  conditions  in  acute  inflammations  are,  on  the  whole^ 
very  simple ;  there  is,  simply,  new  formation  of  tissue,  which  either 
induces  healing  by  the  first  intention,  or  direct  organic  union  of  the 
separated  surfaces,  or  effects  this  indirectly  by  formation  of  granula- 
tions  and  pus.  We  find  the  same  process  in  chronic  inflammatioo ; 
but  there  are  also  some  other  appearances.  Etiologically,  the  con- 
ditions  in  chronic  inflammation  are  much  more  complicated ;  for  there 
it  is  not  merely  a  question  about  an  irritation  only  once,  as  an  injmy 
or  a  bum,  and  their  sequences,  but  we  have,  1,  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  inflammation ;  and,  2,  why  it  assumes  a  chronio  character.  I 
shall  first  explain  to  you  what  anatomical  changes  take  place  in  the 
tissues  during  chronic  inflammation,  in  doing  which,  just  as  we  did  in 
acute  inflammation,  we  shall  here  take  the  connective-tissue  as  the 
ordinary  seat  of  the  disease.  Besides  the  distention  and  multiplication 
of  the  capillary  vessels  by  formation  of  loops  in  acute  inflammation, 
we  found  serous  and  plastic  infiltration  of  the  tissue  to  be  the  essen- 
tial anatomical  appearances.     In  chronic  inflammation,  distention  of 
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the  capillaiy  vessels,  or  fluzioiiy  is  a  less  promiiient  symptom,  while 
the  new  formation  of  tissue  and  serous  infiltration  seem  to  play  a 
more  important  r(^le.  The  cell-infiltration  of  the  tissue  takes  place  in 
few  cases,  as  it  does  in  acute  inflanmiation ;  but  the  individual  cells 
often  attain  a  rather  more  complete  developnlent.  In  this  process  of 
development  the  intercellular  tissue  changes;  the  connective-tissue 
filaments  lose  their  tough  filamentary  consistency,  the  distensibOity 
and  elasticity  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  are  impaired,  and  the  conse- 
quence, as  regards  the  coarser,  palpable,  and  visible  consequences,  is 
that  the  tissue  becomes  more  swollen  and  &tty,  and  less  movable 
than  normal.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  every  chronic  inflammation. 
The  course  may  vary  as  follows : 

1.  The  tissue  remains  permanently  in  this  state  of  serous,  and,  to 
some  extent,  plastic  firm  infiltration ;  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  articular  capsule,  tendons,  ligaments,  fasciss— in  short,  all  these 
connective-tissue  constituents  of  the  body  which  are  in  the  above 
state — on  section  present  a  rather  homogeneous,  fatty  appearance. 
In  diseases  of  the  joints  and  their  vicinity  we  see  this  most  frequently, 
and,  as  this  swelling  of  the  joint  goes  on  without  any  reddening  of  the 
skin,  it  was  formerly  ca^ed  tumor  cMtcs,  a  name  which  tells  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  the  process,  but  which,  linuted  to  certain  forms  of 
ioint<lisease,  is  practically  serviceable.  You  may  readily  imagine  that 
tissue  which  has  been  little  altered  may  return  from  this  stage  of  the 
disease  to  its  normal  state.  The  infiltrated  serum  is  reabsorbed ;  the 
cells,  which  have  newly  entered  the  tissue  or  have  newly  formed  there, 
partly  become  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  are  partly  destroyed ; 
the  connective  tissue  itself  returns  to  its  former  condition,  and,  if  the 
state  of  affairs  be  not  exactly  as  it  was,  it  is  nearly  so ;  occasionally 
a  state  of  cicatricial  thickening  remains ;  diiring  the  development  of 
the  chronic  inflammation  there  may  also  have  been  small  extravasa- 
tions or  escapes  of  red  blood-celLs  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
from  the  increased  pressure  (according  to  Cohnheim) ;  these  change 
to  a  brownish-red  pigment,  which,  when  present  in  quantities,  gives  a 
yellowish  or  grayish  color  to  the  tissue  that  has  been  diseased.  As  a 
result  of  the  continued  excess  of  nutrient  material,  which  sometimes 
flows  to  the  diseased  part  in  chronic  inflammation,  the  tissue-elements 
may  become  larger  and  thicker ;  the  whole  tissue  may  increase ;  it 
passes  into  a  state  of  Hmple  hypertrophy*  But  sometimes  the  plastic 
(cellular)  infiltration  in  chronic  inflammation  may  attain  a  particularly 
high  grade ;  from  the  infiltrated  young  cells  new  connective  tissue 
forms  in  the  old)  so  that  the  skin  may  be  thickened  to  three  or  four 
times  the  normal  extent ;  this  deposit  of  new  tissue  of  similar  forma- 
tion, in  the  old,  is  called  hyperplasia  by  the  pathological  anatomists. 
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When  the  thickening  of  the  skin  assumes  a  nodular  form,  it  is  usuallj 
termed  ekpharUiasis  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term.  Sodi 
hTpertrophies  and  hyperplasias  of  the  connective  tissue,  which  may 
form  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  inflammation,  hardly  ever  recede  en- 
tirely, but  offcen  remaiil  in  the  same  state,  even  when  their  causes 
have  been  removed. 

2.  If  you  imagine  the  chronic  inflammation,  so  far  as  you  at 
present  Imow  it^  transferred  to  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane,  you 
will  acknowledge  that  the  secretion  cannot  remain  n(»rmal  during  tlie 
pathological  changes  which  affect  the  tissue  of  these  membranea 
Usually  it  increases,  there  is  hyper9ecreUon  ;  chronic  inflammation  of 
a  synovial  or  mucous  membrane  may  evince  itself  chiefly  bj  this 
hypersecretion. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  affect  chiefly  the 
epithelial  or  the  connective-tissue  layer  or  the  glands  of  the  mem- 
brane ;  in  many  cases  all  three  suffer  to  an  equal  extent  The  same  is 
the  case  in  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joints ;  some  forms  of  ohionic 
articular  inflammation  are  chiefly  noticeable  from  a  very  firee  secretion 
of  a  watery  synovia ;  in  others,  there  is  more  thickening  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane^  and  but  little  increase  of  secretion. 

8.  Chronic  inflammation  may  also  be  accompanied  by  suppuration, 
and  its  finer  changes  are  just  as  in  the  acute  disease,  except  that 
every  thing  is  slower.  For  instance,  suppose  there  is  at  some  part  of 
the  body  a  collection  of  wandering  cells  with  a  formation  of  fluid 
intercellular  substance;  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  tissue  in 
which  these  cells  are  infiltrated  dies,  as  always  happens  in  ciroum- 
scribed  cell-proliferations.  The  tissue  surrounding  the  spot  first  dis- 
eased is  gradually  infiltrated  with  cells ;  and  it  also  goes  on  to  Ibnn 
fluid  cellular  tissue  with  the  character  of  pus ;  the  infiltrated  tissue  is 
the  more  disposed  to  suppurate  and  break  down  when  its  vessels  are 
little  developed  and  do  not  supply  sufficient  qualitative  and  quantitative 
nutrient  material  to  maintain  the  further  development  of  the  exce^ 
sive  cells.  In  abscess,  a  circumscribed  cavity  containing  pus  is  thus 
formed,  its  walls  are  constantly  being  changed  to  pus,  9uppurating. 
All  this  takes  place  very  gradually,  and  frequently  the  symptoms 
usually  appearing  in  inflammation  are  wanting ;  often  there  is  no  pain, 
redness,  or  elevation  of  temperature,  in  the  affected  part,  and  usually 
there  is  no  fever.  Hence  this  variety  of  abscess,  which  oomes  on 
chronically,  is  called  cold  ahacess  ;  for  tiiis  chronic  suppuration  we  use 
the  term  ulceration  ('*  versch  w&rung  ^').  We  might  also  term  the  whole 
cavity  containing  pus  a  hollow  ulcer  ("hohlgeschwur*');  but  in 
common  language  this  expression  is  applied  chiefly  to  small  cavities, 
while  larger,  slowly-forming  ones  are  called  cold  abscesses.     If  yoo 
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examine  the  pus  from  such  an  abscess  microscopically,  you  will  find  it 
rich  in  fine  molecules,  but  rather  poor  in  well-developed  pusKsells. 
This  is  because  the  pus  has  long  been  enclosed  in  the  body,  and  is 
changed  by  disintegration  of  the  pus-cells  to  molecules,  and  by  chem- 
ical decomposition ;  by  the  latter  rich  excretions  of  fat,  especially  of 
cholesterine  crystals,  are  formed.  The  appearance  of  the  pus  to  the 
naked  eye  is  also  dianged  by  these  metamorphoses,  for  it  is  usually 
thinner  and  clearer  than  in  the  acute  disease,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
odor  like  fiettty  adds,  and  may  contain  fibrinous  flocculi  and  shreds  of 
necrosed  tissue.  Sometimes  it  is  months  or  years  before  the  suppu- 
ration of  the  walls  of  a  cold  abscess  has  gone  so  £Eur  as  to  cause  pep- 
foration  of  the  skin.  In  some  cases  it  even  happened  that  such  an 
abscess  has  existed  for  years,  that  the  ulceration  of  its  walls  finally  stops, 
and  the  latter  are  transformed  to  a  cicatricial  capsule,  and  the  pus  is 
thus  completely  encapsulated.  If  we  have  opportunity  to  examine 
auch  an  abscess,  we  find  in  it  an  emulsion-like  fluid,  occasionally  con- 
taing  crystalline  fi&t,  and  sometimes  without  a  trace  of  pus-cells,  so 
that,  firom  the  appearances,  we  could  hardly  infer  that  the  sac  in 
question  had  been  an  abscess,  if  the  whole  previous  course  did  not 
show  it  Much  more  rarely,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  abscess 
has  ceased  to  grow,  there  is  reabsorption  of  the  fluid,  a  cheesy  pulp 
being  left.  If  the  abscess  has  perforated  outwardly,  the  pus  is  evacu- 
ated, and,  under  otherwise  favorable  circumstances,  there  may  be 
healing,  as  we  shall  soon  describe.  But,  for  this  to  occur,  the  ulcera- 
tion on  the  inner  wall  of  the  abscess  must  cease,  which  generally  only 
occurs  when  there  is  a  su£Bcient  development  of  vessels  in  the  walls 
of  the  abscess ;  under  their  influence  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess 
changes  to  a  vigorous  granulation-tissue,  and  then  it  condenses  and 
atrophies  to  cicatricial  tissue,  and  the  opjiosite  walls  of  the  cavity 
tmite,  as  in  the  healing  of  acute  or  hot  abscesses ;  the  pus  escaping 
from  the  opened  cavity  grows  less,  and  finally  ceases  altogether. 
Some  time  subsequently  we  may  still  feel  the  subcutaneous  dcatrix 
of  the  abscess  as  a  callous  thickening ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  this 
also  passes  off,  and  the  abscess-cicatrix  again  assumes  the  characteris- 
tics of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  I  will  now  make  you  acquainted 
with  a  technical  name  used  for  those  abscesses  which  do  not  originate 
at  the  points  where  first  seen,  but  which  have  moved  partly  from 
ffffilring  of  the  pus,  partly  from  the  ulceration  having  progressed 
diiefly  in  one  direction.  For  instance,  there  may  be  suppuration  along 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  column,  which,  following  the  loose 
cellular  connective  tissue  behind  the  peritonaeum,  and  travelling  along 
the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle,  finally  appears  as  an  abscess  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament.    These  and  similar  abscesses  are  called  conger- 
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Hve  abscessea.  The  mode  of  healing  above  indicated  does  not  take 
place  with  desirable  rapidity,  but,  unfortunately,  the  general  and  local 
conditions  are  occasionally  of  such  a  nature  that,  after  the  eyacaaticn 
of  the  pus,  acute  inflammation,  with  fever,  attacks  the  abscess,  and 
pyaemia  or  febrile  marasmus  comes  on,  or  else,  in  spite  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus,  the  chronic  ulceration  goes  on  slowly  but  steadily  in 
the  walls  of  the  cavity.  In  such  cases  the  openings  of  these  laige, 
often  deeply-seated  cavities  continually  pour  out  a  thin,  bad  pus;  the 
openings  of  such  abscesses,  whether  of  small  or  large  diameters,  are 
oaXLed  fistulcB, 

You  may  also  imagine  the  above  process  of  suppuration  or  uloera^ 
tion*as  transferred  to  a  sur&oe  or  membrane ;  then  we  should  have  a 
flat  or  open  ulcer^  but^  as  this  is  an  object  of  special  and  great  prao> 
tical  importance,  we  must  treat  of  it  in  an  independent  chapter. 

4.  Chronic  inflammation  may  take  another  course  very  like  sup- 
puration, that  is,  caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  neoplasia. 
Imagine,  again,  a  great  collection  of  young  eeUs,  and  suppose,  further, 
that  in  the  centre  this  group  undergoes  molecular  disintegration,  and 
forms  a  cheesy  pulp  without  separation  of  fluid  intercellular  substance. 
Plastic  infiltration  goes  on  slowly  in  the  periphery  of  the  caseous  spot, 
by  the  collection  of  wandering  cells,  but  the  infiltrated  tissue  also 
passes  into  the  caseous  metamoiphosis,  and  thus  the  central  tocm 
constantly  increases.  Here,  also,  as  in  suppuration,  the  failure  of  a 
vascularization  keeping  pace  with  the  cell-formation  is  the  local  cause 
of  the  disintegration ;  here  is  a  fonn  of  ulceration  that  may  be  termed 
^  caseous  ulceration  ^  (a  vascular,  dry  necrosb).  When  these  yellow 
spots  are  found  in  the  cadaver,  it  is  often  supposed  that  they  corre- 
spond to  a  dried  collection  of  pus,  but  this  is  not  true,  or,  at  least, 
very  rarely  so ;  most  of  these  cheesy  collections  were  from  the  first  in 
miniature  what  they  now  are  in  gross,,  and  were  never  fluid  pus.  It 
may  very  readily  be  proved  experimentally  that  these  caseous  spots 
may  proceed  directly  from  the  inflammatoiy  new  formation  without 
suppuration.  If,  for  instance,  by  introducing  a  foreign  body  (as  a  se- 
ton)  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  rabbit,  you  excite  continued 
inflammation,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  yellow,  cheesy  mass  fonns 
around  the  foreign  body ;  it  is  true  this  is  the  same  for  the  rabbit  as 
pus  is  for  a  man,  but  it  was  never  fluid  pus.  There  are  also  morlnd 
processes  in  man  in  which,  during  chronic  inflammation,  this  caseous 
transformation  occurs  instead  of  suppuration.  In  man,  the  further 
fate  of  these  foci  varies.  If  the  process  take  place  in  a  part  not  too 
far  below  the  surface,  it  may,  by  advancing  from  within  outward,  cause 
perforation;  the  pulp  is  evacuated,  and  the  cavity  may  gradually 
close  as  a  cold  abscess  does.    When  this  is  the  terminati(»,  it  is  usu- 
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ally  aocompanied  by  secondary  softening  of  the  mass,  which  is  at  first 
dry  and  cheesy,  and  this  fluid  pidp  under  the  microscope  is  found  to 
be  composed  almost  entirely  of  molecular  granules,  some  fat,  shreds 
of  tissue,  and  half-atrophied  cells.  The  above  process  may  be  seen 
especiaUy  often  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  but 
in  them  the  spontaneous  throwing  off  of  the  caseous  deposit  takes 
place  yery  slowly,  hence  these  fistulse  of  lymphatic  glands  often  re- 
main stationary  for  months  or  years. 

Another  termination  is  for  the  caseous  deposit  to  attain  only  a 
alight  extent,  then  to  atrophy  entirely,  and  to  take  up  such  a  quantity 
of  lime-salts  as  to  finally  fonn  a  chalky  eancrementy  which  is  concen- 
trically enclosed  by  a  cicatrix.  But,  as  was  stated,  this  only  occurs 
in  small  caseous  deposits. 

6.  There  is  stiU  another  form  of  chronic  inflammation,  which  is  ao- 
companied by  the  deposit  of  a  peculiar  substance,  the  so-called  larda- 
oeous  or  amyloid,  from  the  blood.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  this 
subject  further,  for  this  form  of  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  the  internal 
organs,  and  hence  has  only  an  indirect  interest  for  us. 

First,  as  regards  the  results  of  chronic  inflammation  in  a  purely 
histological  view,  they  vary.  The  cell-infiltration  and  the  neoplastic 
process  goes  on  chiefly  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  after  its  termina- 
tion the  final  result  is  either  a  r^^i^t^'o  <ul  integrum  or  a  cicatrix  after 
the  part  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration.  When  this  process  attacks 
muscles  or  nerves,  the  tissues  suffer  severely  secondarily.  The  con- 
tractile substance  in  the  muscle,  as  well  as  the  axis-cylinder  and 
medullary  sheath  of  the  nerve-filament,  is  not  unfirequently  destroyed  by 
molecular  disintegration  or  i&iij  degeneration,  due  to  the  disturbance 
of  nutrition.  Hence  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  paralysis  may  result 
from  chronic  inflammation.  How  for  the  regenerative  power  of  muscles 
and  nerves  goes  under  such  circumstances  is  not  decided.  Molecular 
destruction  and  fatty  degeneration  may  also  occur  without  inflamma- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  enveloping  the  muscles  and  nerves.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  terming  such  a  process  of  fatty 
disintegration  of  the  protoplasm  inflammation  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves,  as  has  been  done  by  Yirekow  in  the  musdes,  at  teast,  although 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  oases,  the  ap- 
pearance of  £Ett-granules  in  the  protoplasm  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  expression  of  pathological  (but  not  always  retrogressive)  pro- 
cesses in  the  body  of  the  cell  (SMcJcer).  The  fisttty  disintegration  of 
a  tissue  may  be  the  result  of  inflammation,  or  may  even  accompany 
}t ;  but  to  seek  in  it  the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  to  regard  the 
latter  as  a  disturber  of  nutrition  to  so  wide  an  extent,  does  not  seem 
to  render  it  more  comprehensible  or  of  practical  benefit     We  regard 
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every  inflammation  as  accompanied  hy  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with 
cells.  

After  these  general  anatomical  considerations,  let  us  briefly  nm 
through  the  symptoms  of  chronic  inflammation.  They  are  the  same 
as  in  acute  inflammation,  only  they  often  come  in  a  diflerent  order 
and  in  other  combinations,  and  are  usually  less  intense. 

Swelling  of  the  diseased  part  is  usually  the  first  noticeable  symp- 
tom ;  it  depends  partly  on  serous,  partly  on  plastic  infiltration.  The 
parts  feel  doughy,  and  at  first  quite  firm ;  if  an  abscess  forms,  as  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months,  fluctuation  gradually  be- 
comes more  evident.  We  shall  only  perceive  redness  of  the  inflamed 
parts,  when  they  lie  on  the  smface,  for,  as  the  vessels  are  occasionally 
but  little  distended,  it  is  not  very  intense  or  extensive.  We  may 
readily  detect  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  or 
of  the  conjunctiva,  by  the  swelling,  redness,  and  increased  seoretion. 
Chronically  inflamed  skin  gradually  assumes  a  bluish  or  brownisbfed 
color.  But,  if  the  in^amed  parts  lie  deep,  the  skin  is  not  discolored, 
and  only  becomes  red  when  the  deep  chronic  inflammation  finally  im- 
plicates the  skin,  as  in  the  perforation  of  cold  abscesses.  JPain  is  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  chrouic  inflammation  that  varies  most ;  in  some 
very  tedious  cases  it  is  entirely  absent,  but  in  other  cases  may  be  veiy 
severe,  having  a  tearing,  boring  character,  sometimes  appearing  spon- 
taneously, at  others  only  on  pressure,  or  on  merely  touching  the  parts. 
The  functional  disturbance  depends  essentially  on  the  pain  and  on  the 
anatomical  changes  in  the  parts.  Seat^  the  temperature  appearing 
elevated  when  the  hand  is  laid  on  the  part,  is  not  usually  marked,  or 
is  very  slight. 

Fever  is  a  symptom  not  necessarily  pertaining  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation ;  it  usually  appears  only  when  the  inflammation  assumes  an 
acute  character,  as  not  imfrequently  occurs  during  its  course,  especially 
when  the  body  has  been  much  debilitated  by  long-continued  suppura- 
tion. Then  we  have  the  so-called  hectic  fever^  a  febris  oontinua,  or 
simply  remittent,  with  great  differences  in  the  morning  and  evening 
temperature  of  the  body,  a  fever  with  steep  curves.  According  to  my 
idea,  this  hectic  or  consumptive  fever  results  from  continued  absorp- 
tion of  the  products  of  inflammation,  especially  of  disintegration ; 
hence  it  is  most  frequent  and  most  intense  from  rapid  breaking  down 
of  the  inner  walls  of  large  abscesses,  and  in  rapid  progressive  uloera* 
tion.  This  fever  often  runs  its  course  with  rapid  emaciation,  night- 
sweats,  an^  diarrhoea.  Few  patients  stand  such  cfaronio  suppurative 
fever  long ;  though  I  observed  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  with  a  fistula 
remainiijg  after  resection  of  the  head  of  the  femur  and  general  tarda- 
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ceouB  disease,  a  whole  year,  during  which  he  had  a  oontinued  febris 
remittens ;  he  finally  died  from  general  dropsy. 

The  course  of  chronic  inflammation  maybe  classed  under  two  gen- 
eral heads.  In  the  first  case,  even  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
is  indistinct,  and  can  scarcely  be  stated  with  any  certainty  by  the  pa- 
tient Sometimes  it  is  a  swelling,  a  moderate  pain,  or  a  slight  dis> 
turbance  of  function  that  has  called  attention  to  a  morbid  state.  Oasea 
which  have  begun  so  insidiously  usually  maintain  this  character  in 
their  further  course.  In  other  cases,  the  chronic  inflammation  is  a 
remnaDt  of  an  acute  process ;  the  chronic  course  is  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  acute  attacks,  with  fever.  We  can  say  least  that  is 
definite  about  the  dteration  of  chronic  inflammation  in  general,  as 
this  above  aU  things  depends  on  the  exciting  causes,  to  which  we 
shall  soon  come.  I  only  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  chronic 
inflammation,  like  the  acute,  has  a  tendency  to  terminate,  to  have  a 
typical  end,  for  the  new  formation  never  goes  beyond  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  characteristic  metamorphoses  of  tissue,  which  lead 
to  development  of  connective  tissue,  or  of  a  cicatrix  in  some  way, 
unless  the  diseased  tissue  is  destroyed  by  disintegration.  Why  it  is 
important  to  remember  this  will  be  clearer  to  you  when  we  treat  of 
the  limitation  of  other  new  formations,  such  as  actual  tumors.  Of 
course  the  new  formation  attains  no  typical  end  when  its  causes  can- 
not be  removed,  or  do  not  spontaneously  disappear,  and  when  oigans 
are  destroyed  that  are  necessary  to  life,  or  when  the  strength  is  ex- 
hausted by  suppuration. 


LECTURE   XXIX. 

General  Etiology  of  Cbronio  Inflammation.— External  Continued  Irritation.— Oauaes  in 
the  Bodj.— Empirical  Idea  of  Diathesis  and  Dysoraaia.— General  Symptomatology 
and  Treatment  of  Morbid  Diatheses  and  Dyscraaia.  1.  The  Lymphatic  Diathesis 
(Scroftila) ;  2.  Tuberoulona  Dyacrasia  (Tnberonloais) ;  8.  The  Arthritic  Diathesis ; 
4.  The  Scorbutic  Dyacrasia ;  5.  Syphilitic  Dyaoraaia. 

To-DAT  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  parts,  not  only  of 
tbis  section,  but  of  all  medicine,  that  is,  to  the  causes  of  chronic  irir 
flammation.  We  saw  how  acute  inflammation  resisted  from  an  irri- 
tant acting  once,  and  varied  according  to  the  anatomical  condition  of 
the  irritated  part^  and  the  natm^  and  extent  of  the  irritation,  but  that 
it  ran  a  relatively  short  and  typical  course.  Now  we  have  to  deal 
with  inflammations  that  last  several  months  or  years ;  here  there 
must  be  a  oontinued  cause,  a  long-acting  irritation,  or  some  abnormal 
fraction  to  simple  irritation.     These  continued  irritations  may  be  of 
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a  purely  local  character ;  let  us  consider  them  for  a  moment.  When 
small  animals,  like  the  itch-insect,  take  up  their  abode  in  the  skin,  m 
they  dig  burrows  like  a  badger's  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  oatia, 
lay  eggs,  and  there  lead  their  laborious  life,  they  c&usq  constant  irri- 
tation of  the  skin ;  to  this  is  added  the  scratching,  and  a  chronio  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  is  thus  caused  and  kept  lip.  If  spores  of 
fungus  locate  in  the  epidermis,  and  there  begin  to  grow  and  to  mul- 
tiply to  millions  of  small  yegetable  organisms,  the  skin  will  be  plaoed 
in  a  state  of  continued  irritation  by  these  little  foreigners ;  and  va- 
rious chronic  cutaneous  eruptions  will  result,  such  as  fnvus,  heipes 
tonsurans,  pityriasis  yersicolor,  etc.  If  a  pressure  or  firiction  act 
moderately  but  continuously  on  the  skin,  it  also  is  a  chronio  irritation, 
which  is  particularly  apt  to  induce  thickening  of  the  part  of  skin  af- 
fected. The  callous  spots  on  the  heel  and  many  corns  are  the  result 
of  the  continued  firiction  and  pressure  induced  by  our  modem  foot- 
coverings.  In  the  same  way  the  workman  who  uses  axe  and  banmier 
a  great  deal  has  callosities  in  the  hand,  the  shoemaker  has  them  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  little  finger  and  hand  where  he  daily  draws  on 
the  pack-thread,  etc.  [We  see  the  same  thing  much  more  markedly 
on  the  side  of  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger  in  plasterers,  from  hold- 
ing their  plaster-board ;  and  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
front  leg  of  some  horses,  from  lying  on  their  iron  shoes.]  Sometimes 
foreign  bodies  in  the  tissue  keep  up  a  continued  chronic  irritation  io 
the  surroimding  parts.  Continued  or  often-repeated  chemical  irrita- 
tion of  the  tissue  may  also  induce  chronic  inflammation ;  for  instance, 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  may  be  caused  by  the  repeated  use  of  schnaps 
or  strong  liquors.  Continued  stagnation  of  blood  and  lymph,  as 
well  as  their  coagulation  in  the  vessels,  first  induces  hyperplasia  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the  parts  immediately  around  them, 
distention  and  tortuosity  of  the  vessels,  and  thickening  of  the  tissue; 
the  skin  of  the  leg  is  particularly  exposed  to  this  disease  when  there 
is  any  continued  opposition  to  the  escape  of  venous  blood  from  the 
extremity. 

When  we  have  to  treat  chronic  inflammations  that  may  be  traced 
to  such  external  continued  irritations,  of  which  many  more  illustra- 
tions might  be  given,  the  results  will  be  favorable.  We  get  rid  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  parasites,  the  foreign  bodies,  the  oontinoed 
pressure,  chemical  influences,  etc.,  and  the  chronic  inflammation  will 
disappear  spontaneously.  So  far  we  have  supposed  a  local  iiritation 
acting  continuously  on  healthy  tissue ;  if  you  suppose  a  tolerably  se- 
vere irritation  acting  once  on  a  tissue  already  diseased,  you  cannot 
expect  the  conditions  to  prove  as  favorable  as  in  a  simple  traumatic 
inflammation  of  healthy  tissue ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  results. 
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even  of  the  single  irritation,  will  be  different,  possibly  more  continued, 
because  the  conditions  in  the  tissue  will  not  be  so  fiavorable  for  typical 
removal  of  the  disturbance.  Suppose  a  portion  of  skin  abeady  suf- 
fering from  chronic  inflammation  to  be  superficially  contused,  this  sin- 
gle irritation  may  induce  chronic  suppuration,  or  eyen  progressive  ul- 
ceration, which,  under  normal  conditions,  would  quickly  have  gone  on 
to  new  formation  of  epidermis  and  healing. 

The  cases  where  we  find  such  purely  local  causes  for  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  chronic  inflammation  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  not  so  evident;  the  case 
must  be  watched  and  tried  in  various  ways  before  we  can  obtain  any 
dew  to  the  etiology  of  most  chronic  inflammations  and  diseases.  We 
have  not  here  mentioned  miasm  and  contagion  from,  the  domain  of 
general  etiology ;  and  we  may  leave  them  out  of  the  question,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  chronic  inflammation  may  arise  from  a 
single  action  of  contagion  or  miasm.  It  is  true  there  are  chronic 
malarial  diseases,  such  as  intermittents,  etc. ;  but  there  the  cause  of 
injury  acts  continuously,  and  not  unfrequently  the  disease  can  only  be 
cured  by  removing  the  patient  from  the  miasmatic  atmosphere ;  hence 
this  case  corresponds  to  a  continued  eztepial  irritation.  The  same  is 
true  of  repeatedly  catching  cold,  where  the  new  attack  affects  the 
body  already  diseased,  and  thus  induces  chronidty  of  the  process. 
But  all  this  does  not  suffice  for  the  etiology  of  chronic  inflammations; 
we  must  also  look  for  the  causes  in  certain  congenital  or  developed 
conditions  of  the  whole  body.  Let  us  hear  what  experience  teaches 
on  this  subject 

On  careful  observation  we  first  notice  that  certain  forms  of  chronic 
inflammation  constantly  recur  in  certain  organs  and  certain  parts  of 
the  body ;  that  at  the  same  time  they  show  themselves  chiefly  at  cer- 
tain ages  and  in  persons  presenting  some  similarities  in  their  external 
conditions.  Thus  we  see  children  of  the  same  class,  who  are  pecu- 
liarly disposed  to  chronic  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  joints,  and  bones,  other  persons  who  are  chiefly  affected  by 
insidious  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  others  who  are  particularly  liable 
to  colds  and  have  pains  in  the  different  muscles  and  joints.  We  also 
see  that  such  persons,  who  are  constantly  being  attacked  in  the  same 
way,  transfer  their  individual  pathological  peculiarities  to  their  de- 
scendants ;  that  those  leaving  such  legacies  have  in  their  turn  received 
thmn  from  then*  frtthers  or  mothers.  To  obtain  some  dear  idea  of 
^dividual  morbid  predispositions  in  this  chaos,  persons  predisposed 
to  certain  dironic  diseases  were  divided  into  groups ;  thus,  in  a  purely 
empirical  manner,  men  were  divided,  according  to  morbid  dispositions 
or  diatheses,  into  lymphatic,  scrofrdous,  tuberculous,  rheumatic,  etc. ; 
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terms  which  at  first  merely  meant  that  the  scrofulous,  for  instance, 
were  espeoiallj  predisposed  to  glandular  diseases ;  the  tuberculous  to 
the  development  of  ulcerating  nodules,  etc.  Subsequentlj  this  group- 
ing was  carried  further,  and  it  was  concluded  that  a  cextain  morbid 
condition  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  entire  body  must  lie  at 
the  root  of  such  predispositions.  A  morbid  material,  or  essence,  a 
materia  peccans,  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  body ;  the  most  natural 
bearer  of  this  was  the  blood,  for  this  passed  through  the  entire  body, 
and  its  condition  certainly  gave  a  measure  for  the  more  or  less  normal 
or  pathological  condition  of  the  entire  body.  The  word  dyscrasia  (a 
bad  mixture)  indicated  such  a  pathological  condition  of  the  blood; 
hence  a  scrofulous,  tuberculous,  etc.,  dyscrasia  were  spoken  oL  It  is, 
however,  a  strange  idea  to  burden  the  blood  alone  with  the  patho- 
logical changes  of  the  whole  body,  and  assume,  as  it  were,  that  infec- 
tion of  the  whole  body  resulted  j&om  it.  This  could  only  be  acknowl- 
edged in  cases  where  an  abnormal  material  was  introduced  into  the 
blood  from  without,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  poisoned 
wounds.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  dyscrasiaQ  under  consideratioD, 
or  at  least  it  is  only  partially  so ;  but  the  morbid  dispositions  develop 
in  the  body  itself  from  causes  little  known,  if  they  be  not  handed 
down  as  an  inheritance  from  the  parents.  The  blood  is  no  more 
absolutely  stable  than  any  other  tissue  of  the  body ;  it  is  constantly 
being  renewed,  partly  used  up  and  again  renewed,  etc. ;  we  do  not 
certainly  know  the  source  for  the  renewal  of  the  blood-corpuscles; 
you  know  from  physiology  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  constantly 
being  regenerated  from  the  lymph,  and  this  again  from  the  chyle- 
vessels  of  the  intestines,  and  you  also  know  that  fluid  constituents 
from  the  blood  are  excreted  by  kidneys,  lungs,  and  skin.  How  little 
we  know  of  these  things,  and  how  complicated  even  these  little  a&in 
are !  I  lead  you  to  this  consideration  to  add  that  normal  blood  can 
only  form  from  a  healthy  body,  and  the  reverse;  hence  that  we 
cannot  physiologically  speak  of  a  one-sided  disease  of  the  blood.  But 
there  would  be  no  use  waging  war  against  and  trying  to  root  out  the 
words  dyscrasia  and  diathesis,  now  firmly  embedded  in  medical  lan- 
guage. It  would  do  science  no  harm  to  use  them  forever  with  the 
above  meaning ;  we  must  have  a  name  for  these  things,  for  they  are 
not  myths,  but  are  facts  that  have  been  observed  for  centuries,  although 
their  significance  has  varied  greatly.  We  may  go  too  far  in  classify- 
ing persons  in  this  matter,  if  we  ascribe  to  every  one  a  pathological 
diathesis,  or  try  to  place  every  patient  in  one  of  the  chief  divisions. 
Although  there  might  theoretically  be  a  certain  amount  of  correctness 
in  supposing  that  in  our  present  state  of  cultivation  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  absolutely  healthy  man,  still,  it  would  be  very  senseless 
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to  try  to  maintain  this  in  praotice.  And  you  must  not  suppose  that 
it  is  always  so  easy  to  class  every  patient  in  certain  groups,  just  as 
plants  are  analyzed  and  their  systems  determined,  for  all  classes  of 
men  may  breed  with  each  other ;  moreover,  some  abnormally-formed 
individuals  may  become  perfectly  normal  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  reverse ;  thus  a  nimiber  of  middle  forms  naturally  result,  which 
defy  any  classification.  There  are  now,  as  there  have  at  all  times 
been,  physicians  who  are  too  skeptical  about  the  existence  of  a  gen- 
eral morbid  disposition  to  certain  forms  of  disease,  and  only  acknowl- 
edge local  and  partly  only  accidental  irritations  as  causes.  Such  a 
hyperskeptical  ciurent  ran  through  modem  medicine  a  short  time 
since,  and  was  perfectly  justified,  for  the  crasis  doctrine  had  become 
80  luxuriant,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  variety  of  inflammation,  scarcely 
a  disease,  in  fact,  which  was  not  based  on  some  specific  crasis.  Who- 
ever observes  independently  and  carefully,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  variety  of  patients,  will  certainly  arrive 
at  the  correct  view  in  the  course  of  time,  and  will  neither  throw  him^ 
self  too  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of  the  crasis  theory,  nor  set  aside, 
as  illusions  and  deceptions,  the  experiences  of  centuries.  It  is  a  ques* 
tion  whether  it  be  of  any  practical  value  to  use  such  terms  as  scrofu- 
lous or  syphilitic  inflammation,  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  regard 
the  chronio  inflammatory  processes  without  any  regard  to  their  origin. 
The  future  will  decide  this  question ;  at  present  I  deem  it  my  duty  as 
teacher  to  clear  your  views  on  these  points  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  place  you  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  understand  all  your  colleagues 
speaking  on  these  subjects,  no  matter  to  what  school  they  belong. 
But  enough  of  this  general  explanation ;  let  us  draw  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  different  diatheses  and  dyscrasise : 

L  I7ie  lymphatic  or  scroJkdoiudi€UheHs{s(n'oJkjM^  This  tendency 
to  disease  exists  chiefly  during  childhood,  though  more  advanced  ages 
are  not  free  from  it.  Persons  with  this  diathesis,  especially  children, 
are  greatly  disposed  to  chronic  inflammatory  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  even  after  inconsiderable  irritations,  to  certain  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin  (eczema,  impetigo),  especiallj  of  the  face  and 
head,  to  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially 
of  the  conjunctiva,  more  rarely  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  respiratory 
Qfgans,  to  chronic  inflammations  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  jointa  As  regards  the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  especially  of  the  submaxillary  and  occipital,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  it  is  merely  a  result  of  irritation  from  dentition,  or  of  the 
eczematous  eruptions  on  the  head,  of  the  inflammations  of  the  eye, 
ear,  eta ;  this  is  partly  correct,  but  even  taking  this  view,  that  all 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  secondary,  even  then  for  the 
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glands  to  swell  after  dentition,  for  instance,  there  must  be  an  abnor 
mal  irritability  of  the  Ijmphatio  system  such  as  does  not  exist  in  all 
children ;  moreover,  such  local  irritations  cannot  always  be  found  for 
the  affections  of  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands,  whidi  are  almost 
as  firequent.  It  is  also  a  morbid  state  for  the  swellings  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  to  last  longer  than  the  irritation ;  and  even  subse> 
quently  to  increase  without  apparent  cause.  It  may  be  acknowledged 
that  some  of  the  above  affections,  for  instance,  part  of  the  scrofulous 
diseases  of  the  joints,  are  caused  by  injuries,  contusions,  etc. ;  but  the 
feict  that  they  take  a  chronic  and  to  some  extent  entirely  peculiar, 
constant  course,  is  due  to  abnormal  condition  of  the  tissue,  which  ab- 
normal condition  is  so  spread  over  the  entire  body  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  purely  local,  but  must  be  considered  a  universal  condi- 
tion. Attempts  have  been  made  to  diagnose  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
from  the  general  appearance  and  condition  of  the  child.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  picture  usually  drawn  of  a  scrofulous  child :  blond  hair, 
blue  eyes,  very  white  skin,  with  thick  cellular  membrane,  thick  lips, 
pot-belly,  voracious  appetite,  and  tendency  to  constipation  {torpid 
scrofula).  In  practice  you  will  meet  some  of  the  originals  of  this  por- 
trait, but  you  will  see  many  other  cases  not  at  all  like  it,  which  never- 
theless suffer  from  typical  scrofula.  I  do  not  attach  much  importaDce 
to  these  external  symptoms.  In  regard  to  the  course  and  terminations 
of  chronic  inflammations  in  scrofulous  children,  we  may  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  In  a  few  cases,  the  chronic  inflammatory  sweUing- 
sooner  or  later  subsides  entirely,  and  the  parts  become  perfectly  nosr- 
maL  The  course  with  suppuration  is  the  most  frequent,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  special  nature  of  the  case  this  may  be  quite  acute,  as  it  is 
in  inflammation  of  the  submaxillary  glands  and  in  inflammations  of 
the  joints.  Often  the  disease  remains  chronic  for  years ;  abscesses, 
fistidffi,  ulcers,  etc.,  form.  Early  suppuration  occurs,  especially  in 
somewhat  emaciated,  debilitated,  badly-nourished  children,  who  ai^ 
very  liable  to  fever  {erethitic  scrofula),  and  its  prognosis  is  very  bad. 
The  termination  of  the  inflammation  in  caseous  degeneration  is  not 
rare,  it  is  particularly  firequent  in  the  lymphatic  glands ;  of  course,  it 
must  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  general  nutrition,  when  the  mesen- 
teric glands  are  degenerated  in  this  way,  and  the  chyle-ducts  thus 
mostly  obstructed ;  incurable  atrophy  of  the  entire  body  may  thus  be 
induced.  The  Ijrmphatic  diathesis  is  in  most  cases  congenital,  and  is 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  But  it  may  also  be  devel- 
oped by  improper  modes  of  life;  among  the  most  injurious  causes 
aio  given :  chief  or  exdusive  diet  of  potatoes,  flour,  or  sour  bread ; 
unhealthy,  damp  dwellings ;  lack  of  cleanliness,  £resh  air,  etc.  It  is 
indeed  difitcult  to  prove  if  all  this  be  correct ;  at  all  events,  if  the 
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aboye  cause  always  induced  soiofula,  it  would  be  much  more  frequent 
than  it  now  is,  among  the  poor. 

To  state  in  a  few  w<»rds  what  is  at  present  understood  by  a  lymphat- 
ic constitution,  or  scrofula,  it  may  be  considered — ^1.  As  a  disposition 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sldn,  bones,  and  joints,  in  which  the 
inflammation  may  lead  to  development  of  granidations,  of  pus,  and 
to  caseous  degeneration ;  3.  As  existing  when  swellings  of  the  lym*  | 
phatio  glands,  even  if  induced  by  temporary  irritation,  continue  long 
in  the  same  state,  or  even  increase  without  new  peripheral  irritation. 

We  shall  here  pass  at  once  to  the  treatment  of  scrofula  in  general 
First  of  all,  the  diet  should  be  regulated ;  good  animal  food,  eggs,  and 
milk,  weQ-baked  wheaten  bread,  occasional  baths,  residence  in  fresh, 
healthy  air,  a  hardening  mode  of  Ufe,  are  the  most  important  reme- 
dies, but  from  the  circumstances  they  are  often  the  most  difficult  to 
employ ;  in  prescribing  the  diet,  special  attention  must  often  be  paid 
to  the  individual  case,  especially  as  to  whether  there  is  a  tendency  to 
laidaceous  disease  or  atrophy,  whether  the  digestive  organs  are  nor- 
mal, or  were  ruined  in  youth  by  improper  diet  As  the  disease  is 
very  common  among  the  poor  (without  the  rich  being  free  from  it, 
however),  these  dietetic  and  hygienic  rules  are  particularly  difficult  to 
follow.  The  number  of  internal  antinscrofulous  remedies  is  veiy  great ; 
the  object  is  not,  as  .was  formerly  supposed,  to  introduce  a  specific 
remedy  as  an  antidote  to  some  unknown  poison  circulating  in  the 
blood,  for  the  latter  does  not  exist,  but  the  treatment  should  be  purely 
symptomatic,  and  usually  generaL  From  the  above,  you  see  that 
scrofula  is  not  a  materia  pecoans  in  the  blood,  but  only  a  debility  of 
the  oiganization  in  some  direction,  a  more  or  less  intense  predisposi- 
tion to  peculiar  forms  of  disease.  This  b  a  decided  difference  from, 
and  an  advance  beyond,  the  old  view  of  the  disease.  From  my  ex- 
planation you  may  also  understand  those  recent  skeptics,  who  think 
that  all  chronic  inflammations  in  children  are  of  similar  origin,  and 
that  it  is  consequentiy  unnecessaiy  in  each  case  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  articular  inflammation,  to  add  that 
it  is  scrofulous,  or  depends  on  a  lymphatic  diathesis.  Possibly  these 
expressions  may  disappear  in  the  course  of  time,  as  they  will  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  greater  oJeamess  of  ideas,  but  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  all  chronic  inflammations  in  children  have  the  same  origin, 
for  some  of  them  may  be  due  to  hereditary  or  developed  syphilis ;  and 
in  adults  there  are  so  many  other  constitutional  predispositions  besides 
those  that  have  hitherto  been  termed  scrofulous,  tuberculous,  and 
which  consist  in  the  predisposition  to  chroaic  inflammations  ending  in 
suppuration,  caseous  degeneration,  and  ulceration.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  processes  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tenty  opposed  toother  forms  of  chrome  inflammation,  for  instance,  to 
those  depending  on  interstitial  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  (ctnho- 
sis  of  the  liver,  morbus  Brightii,  gray  degeneration  of  the  medulla 
spinalis,  eta). 

Many  things  have  been  tried  to  improve  the  lymphatic  diathesis: 
formerly  purgatives  were  occasionally  given,  and  in  England  particu- 
larly small  doses  of  m^cury  were  administered ;  this  is  well  suited  to 
£Bkt,  scrofulous  children;  burnt  sponge,  folia  juglandis  regise,  herba 
jacea,  acom<offee,  and  bitter  medicines,  were  recommended,  and  are 
still  used«  At  present,  cod-liver  oil  is  most  used  as  an  antiscrofuletic, 
as  it  is  not  only  considered  to  have  a  specific  action  against  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,  but  is  veiy  properly  prized  as  ezceedmgly  nutritious, 
and  hence  is  especially  used  in  emaciated,  scrofulous  diildren ;  in  &t 
children  it  might  even  prove  injurious.  Some  of  the  preparations  of 
iodine  act  yery  well  in  scrofula ;  but  they  should  be  employed  care- 
fully, and  in  fitt  rather  than  in  atrophic  children ;  iodide  of  iron  is  best 
in  pale,  fat  children,  with  fungous  inflammations  of  the  joints.  The 
ea^y-digested  preparations  of  iron  are  very  valuable  remedies  in 
scrofula  patients  with  ansdmia.  Salt-water  baths  also  act  beneficially ; 
these  may  either  be  used  at  the  springs,  in  Grermany,  for  instance,  at 
Kreuznaoh,  Rheme,  Wittekind,  Coblenz,  Tolz,  ReiohenhaU ;  in  Austria, 
in  Hall,  Ischl ;  in  Switzerland,  at  Bheinfelden,  Schweizerhall,  Lavey,  or 
Bex ;  or,  they  may  be  prepared  at  home  by  adding  from,  aco(»ding 
to  the  size  of  the  bath,  one  to  three  pounds  of  salt  to  a  warm  bath. 
For  a  large  child,  sea-baths  may  be  recommended ;  for  weakly  chil- 
dren, warm  baths  with  the  addition  of  malt  and  aromatic  herbs.  In 
fat,  scrofulous  children,  Niemeyer  reconunends  wrapping  the  whole 
body  in  wet  sheets ;  I  have  seen  good  results  from  this  in  some  cases. 
Some  physicians  also  recommend  sulphuiHsprings,  especially  the  hot 
ones,  in  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints ;  so  fieir,  I  have  seen  mwe 
harm  than  good  from  them.  Tou  see  there  is  no  lack  of  remedies; 
still  we  rarely  succeed  in  improving  the  constitution  by  them,  and  in 
preventing  relapses  in  all  cases.  Sometimes,  too,  the  local  process 
attains  such  a  ^rade  as  to  be  of  itself  dangerous  to  liCe,  and  the  local 
remedies  must  be  mostly  relied  on.  As  before  stated,  the  tendency 
to  these  diseases  greatly  decreases  in  the  course  of  years ;  but  many 
children  die  of  the  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints, 
p  .2.  The  tfUbercidouB  dy9cra9i€u  Ikibereuhsis,  The  name  of  this 
'  disease  comes  from  tuberculum,  the  nodule,  because  chronio  inflam- 
mations, due  to  this  disease,  appear  as  small  nodules,  or  tubercles,  at 
first  scarcely  as  large  as  •  millet-seed,  often  microscopic.  If  you 
analyse  one  of  these  nodules  with  the  microscope,  you  find  it  to  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  medium-sized,  round  cells,  which  increase  in  the 
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periphery  of  the  nodule,  while  in  its  midst  the  short-lived  cells  have 
already  broken  down  to  a  fine,  moleoular,  dry  pulp,  which,  when  the 
nodule  is  very  large,  becomes  yellow  and  caseous,  and,  like  the  prod- 
ucts of  chronic  inflammation  generally,  soften  secondarily,  or,  if  the 
growth  of  the  tubercle  be  arrested,  it  atrophies  or  becomes  calcareous ; 
these  more  minute  tubercles  develop  most  frequently  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  small  blood-vessels  (liincffleiach).  It  is  not  merely  caseous  de- 
generation that  characterizes  tubercle,  for  you  already  know  that  this 
occurs  in  other  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  also,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  the  above-described  formation  of  nodules  with  the  caseous 
degeneration  and  its  various  terminations  forms  the  distinguishing 
anatomical  peculiarity  of  this  disease.  A  multiple  formation  of  nod- 
ules^ with  different  terminations,  may  also  occur  in  other  diseases,  as 
in  cancer.  Tubercles  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  lungs,  espe-  * 
cially  at  their  apices ;  there  are  usually  many  at  one  time ;  they  unite, 
the  walls  of  the  bronchi  are  implicated  in  the  process,  they  are  de- 
stroyed and  the  caseous,  partially-softened  contents  of  the  tubercles 
are  coughed  up ;  sometimes  blood-vessels  are  ruptured,  giving  rise  to 
spitting  of  blood  or  pulmonary  haemorrhage.  A  space  thus  left  by 
softened  tubercle  is  called  a  cavUf/.  It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  more 
into  detail ;  you  will  hereafter  learn  enough  of  this  unhappy  disease 
in  the  clinic.  Next  to  the  lungs,  the  most  frequent  location  of  the 
disease  is  in  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  then  in  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  even  in  the  rectum,  where  the  tuberculous  ulcers 
and  abscesses  also  acquire  a  surgical  interest.  Tubercles  also  occur 
in  the  bones,  especially  in  the  spongy  ones,  such  as  the  calcaneus, 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  and  upper  epiphyses  of  the  tibia.  Although 
the  lymphatic  glands  are  often  diseased  in  tuberculosis,  miliary  tuber- 
cle proper  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  them;  but  in  its  place  are  large 
caseous  spots* 

The  views  as  to  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis  have  changed  wonder- 
fully of  lata  years.  Formerly  it  was  not  doubted  that  it  was  partly  I 
an  idiopathic  disease,  partly  due  to  hereditary  predisposition.  Hence 
we  spoke  of  a  tuberculous  as  we  did  of  a  scrofrdous  diathesis,  and  the 
two  were  considered  as  related,  although  not  identical.  Xaennec 
started  the  view  that  the  small  nodular  neoplasias  (gray  miliary  tuber- 
cles) were  the  primary  development,  and  by  confluence  and  growth  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  affected  tissues.  The  division  of  tubercles 
mto  miliary  gray  points  and  into  cheesy  nodules,  the  very  peculiar 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  connection  of  tuberculosis  with  other 
and  espedidly  with  chronic  suppurative  inflammations  and  those 
tending  to  caseous  degeneration,  were  gradually  developed  and  in 
many  places  remain  obscure,  although  the  idea  of  tubercle  has  been 
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rendered  more  limited  and  precise  by  VirchoWj  so  that  at  present 
every  new  formation  that  has  undei^ne  caseous  degeneration  is  not 
considered  as  tubercle.  It  was  reserved  for  Buhl^  \>j  careful  experi- 
ments, to  arrive  at  the  idea  that  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  was  the  prop- 
er type  of  tuberculous  disease ;  he  found  it  always  combined  with  (dd 

•  caseous  or  purulent  inflammatory  foci ;  he  made  the  bold  assertion 
that  it  always  resulted  from  absorption  of  substances  from  these  foci 
According  to  this,  tuberculosis  was  an  infectious  disease,  a  sort  of 
nodular  exanthema  on  and  in  internal  organs,  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  an  injurious  substance,  particularly  from  old  caseous  points  of 
inflammation  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  bone,  etc.  Investiga- 
tions of  late  years  have  shown  that  many  destructions — ^in  the  lungs, 
for  instance — ^which  previously  had  been  considered  due  to  miliaiy 
tuberculosis  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  inspissated,  caseous,  and  partly- 
softened  spots,  that  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  simple  chnmic, 
ulcerative  inflammation.    It  seems,  indeed,  that  even  in  pulmonaiy  to- 

(  berculosis  the  formation  of  true  tubercle  is  to  be  regarded  as  secondary 
and  frequent,  but  by  no  means  necessary.  Niemeyer  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  practical  application  of  this  view,  according  to  which  a 
diathesis  to  chronic  purulent  in/tammatione  of  certain  organs^hutn<4 
the  tuberculous  infection^  would  he  congenital.  This  view  is  of  late 
greatly  supported  by  the  fiict  that  attempts  to  render  animals,  espe- 
cially guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  tuberculous,  have  succeeded.    In  these 

I  little  animals  irritation  of  very  short  duration  excites  inflammation  with 
caseous  purulent  products,  and  from  this  focus  results  a  tuberculous 
dyscrasia,  which  evinces  itself  partly  in  the  production  of  miliary  tuber- 
cles, especially  on  the  serous  membranes,  partly  of  yellow  nodules  in  the 
lung,  liver,  spleen,  eta,  and  causes  death.  These  very  interesting  ex- 
periments, which  were  begun  by  VtUemin,  and  repeated  by  ZfCbett  and 
WysSy  FoXy  KlebSy  Cohnheimy  Waldenburgy  Menxdy  and  others,  with 
the  same  result,  but  with  different  interpretations,  seem  to  me  to  prove, 

I  what  I  have  always  maintained,  that  tubercle  is  merely  a  peculiar 
form  of  inflammatory  new  formation ;  that  is,  that  SuhPs  view  is  cor- 
rect. The  observation  of  surgical  cases  speaks  most  strongly  for  this 
view,  and  in  the  clinic  we  shall  repeatedly  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
this  point. 

K,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  we  recognise  to  the  full  extent 
the  immense  progress  recently  made  in  the  knowledge  of  tuberealosiB, 
still  we  must  not  fail  to  see  that  it  does  not  frilly  explain  the  interest- 
ing connection  between  some  chronic  surgical  diseases  and  tuberco- 
losis  of  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs.  Although  there  are 
a  good  .many  cases  where  pulmonary  tubercles  follow  chronic  sup- 
puration of  bones  or  joints,  and  caseous  degeneration  of  swoUen 
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lymphatic  glands,  just  as  often  death  of  the  patient  results,  aftei 
years  of  illness,  £nom  exhaustion,  and  on  section  we  do  not  find  a 
trace  of  tuberda  Under  some  circumstances,  too,  there  is  no  ab- 
sorption of  the  caseous  masses^  or  else,  if  absorbed,  they  do  not  in- 
duce tubercle.  Nor  must  I  hide  from  you  that  some  pathologists  only 
acknowledge  a  frequent  coincidence  between  chronic  suppurating  or 
caseous  foci  and  tubercle,  and  refer  both  to  a  common,  unknown  cause. 
But  all  this  cannot  prevent  me  from  recognizing  the  exceeding  value 
of  the  above-described  recent  observations,  and  regarding  them  as  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  of  modem  pathology.  Where  clinical  ob- 
servations and  experimental  results  verify  each  other  as  they  do  in 
this  question,  excessive,  fruitless  skepticism  seems  to  me  out  of  place. 

The  new  etiology  of  tuberculosis  has  given  treatment  a  peculiar, 
and,  at  a  casual  glance,  a  changed  position.  We  now  have  to  ask 
ourselves  the  following  question :  Is  there  any  remedy  or  mode  of 
treatment  by  which  we  can  prevent  a  person,  who  has  on  or  in  him 
any  caseous  pus,  from  being  infected  with  tuberculosis  ?  To  this  we 
must  at  once  say  no.  The  mode  of  infection  is  so  little  known,  that 
on  this  account  alone  we  could  not  speak  of  its  prevention.  The  in- 
terval between  the  development  of  the  primary  point  of  inflammation 
and  the  succeeding  tuberculous  infection  is  entirely  incomputable. 
In  some  cases  the  formation  of  tuberdes  in  the  lungs  appears  to  fol- 
low almost  on  the  heels  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  while  in  other 
oases  the  two  forms  of  disease  are  separated  by  years.  Typical  tuber^ 
cles  may  also  dry  up  and  become  indurated  in  various  ways,  or  they 
may  rapidly  increase,  unite,  and  soften.  In  short,  the  variety  of  the 
process  is  very  great.  But  all  this  gives  no  starting-point  for  the 
treatment.  As  regards  hereditary  influence,  to  which  so  much  im- 
portance is  properly  attached  in  tuberculosis,  some  enigmas  have  been 
solved  by,  and  some  former  experiences  readily  adapt  themselves  to, 
the  new  views.  If  true  tubercle  could  only  develop  from  infection 
through  the  patient  himself,  of  course  there  could  be  no  talk  of  direct 
inheritance  of  tuberculosis  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term.  Only 
the  tendency  to  chronic  inflammations,  ending  in  suppuration  and 
caseous  degeneration,  is  hereditary ;  in  other  words,  the  scrofulous 
diathesis,  not  the  tuberculous,  is  hereditary.  We  must  bear  this  in 
mind ;  the  experience  of  family  physicians  agrees  with  it  entirely ; 
but  we  must  understand  that  such  general  rules  .are  only  true  in 
theory.  The  hereditary  tendenoy  to  diseases  of  certain  organs,  and 
to  certain  forms  of  disease,  is  such  a  complicated  question  that  we 
should  be  very  reserved  in  stating  general  laws  about  it. 

If  we  put  together  what  may  be  said  about  the  indications  for 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  it  would  be  about  as  follows :  we  cannot 
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prevent  either  the  development  or  progress  of  tubercles.  Hopeless 
as  this  sounds,  it  remains  to  be  added  that  medical  care  may  accom- 
plish something  in  hindering  the  development  of  those  processes 
which  are  so  often  followed  by  tuberculosis.  The  early,  careful,  gen- 
eral dietetic  and  local  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  and  even  the  amputation  of  limbs,  or  the  resection  of  bones  at 
the  proper  time,  may  prevent  the  development  of  tubercle.  In  the 
same  way,  great  care  of  catarrhs  of  all  sorts,  and  their  most  perfect 
removal,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  thing  we  can  do  to  remove 
the  tuberculous  infection.  In  tuberculosis  the  treatment  is  the  same. 
All  the  remedies,  baths,  and  places  for  treatment,  that  are  prescribed, 
have  for  their  object — 1.  To  remove  or  diminish  the  existing  catarrh 
or  other  primary  disease;  2.  To  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  patients, 
who  are  generally  emaciated ;  3.  To  avoid  every  thing  that  can  ren- 
der the  patients  feverish.  I  must  leave  it  for  the  lecturer  on  dinicsl 
medicine  to  make  you  better  acquainted  with  the  important  principles 
of  treatment  in  this  frequent  and  fearful  disease. 

3.  Arthritis^  or  gouty  is  a  tendency  to  disease  which  usually  ap- 
pears first  about  the  thirtieth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  of  life  and  later; 
it  is  often  confounded  with  chronic  rheumatism,  but  really  differs  from 
it  considerably.  True  gout  is  a  rare  disease  with  us,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  rheumatism  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  attacks,  often 
recurs  only  once  a  year,  or  at  stated  intervals,  while  meantime  the 
individual  remains  perfectly  welL  Gout  is  a  disease  of  the  rich,  and, 
as  old  physicians  who  had  it  themselves  used  to  say,  of  wise  men. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  men  who  lead  a  comfortable,  inactive  life ;  it  not 
unfrequently  descends  to  the  next  generation,  but  always  appeara 
first  after  middle  age.  Harvey^  Sydenham^  and  many  other  cele- 
brated physicians,  suffered  from  gout.  The  inflammations  oociining 
in  gout  are  chiefly  limited  to  certain  joints,  and  the  parts  around 
them.  The  joint  between  the  metatarsus  and  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
big  toe  is  affected  particularly  often ;  this  is  the  seat  of  true  podagra. 
The  wrist  and  the  joints  of  the  phalanges  may  also  be  attacked  by 
gout ;  here  it  is  called  chiragra.  The  skin  over  the  joint  is  impli- 
cated in  these  inflammations.  During  the  attack  it  becomes  bright  red 
and  very  sensitive,  as  in  erysipelas ;  and,  in  rare  cases,  ulcers  may 
form  during  this  process.  Arterial  thickenings  (atheroma  of  the  ar- 
tery) with  their  occasional  results,  cerebral  apoplexy  and  senile  gan- 
grene, are  not  unfrequent  in  arthritic  patients.  Corpulence,  diseases 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  may  also  accompany  gout ;  gravel  especially, 
a  fine  granular  excretion  of  uric  or  oxalic  acids  from  the  kidneys 
into  the  bladder,  is  not  unfrequent,  but,  just  as  frequently,  large  xenal 
and  vesicle  calculi  develop.    In  the  diseased  joints  and  sheaths  of 
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the  tendons  considerable  quantities  of  urates  have  been  seen,  ooGa^ 
sionallj  in  such  quantities  that  they  covered  the  articular  surfaces 
and  capsule  like  a  white  granular  coating.  An  attack  of  gout  is 
usuallj  preceded  for  some  time  bj  a  general  feeling  of  being  out  of 
sorts,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  attacks  some 
external  point,  usuallj  a  joint.  These  inflammations  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  then  subside,  often  leaving  permanent  thickening 
of  the  joint ;  but  in  other  cases  the  diseased  limbs  often  remain  un* 
changed  for  years.  In  some  old  arthritic  patients  these  stone-like 
gout-nodules  are  also  found  in  the  skin,  as  in  that  of  the  ear,  as 
weU  as  in  the  joints  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  If  these  nodules 
break  off,  the  masses  of  lime  and  urates  maj  be  scooped  out  with 
an  earHspoon ;  the  complete  suppuration  and  closure  of  these  open 
and  very  painful  gouty  nodules  then  last  for  months.  Opera- 
tions  with  the  knife  in  stkch  cases  should  carefully  be  avoided. 
The  ordinary  attack  of  podagra  never  ends  in  si^puration,  always 
in  resolution. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  of  gout,  of  the  gouty  articular  inflam- 
mation, is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general  treatment.  The 
former  almost  always  runs  a  typical  course,  which  is  not  materially 
changed  by  treatment.  The  first  indication  for  medical  aid  is  to  al- 
leviate the  pain  by  moderating  the  inflammation ;  for  this  purpose 
ice  might  answer  very  well,  if  there  were  not  certain  reasons  for 
fearing  its  effects,  for,  from  the  frequent  presence  of  atheroma  of  the 
smaller  arteries,  great  cold  might  induce  gangrene.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  against  the  application  of  cold  compresses,  cold  fo- 
mentations with  lead-water,  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
local  applications  of  leeches ;  but  many  gouty  patients  prefer  greasing 
the  joint  and  wrapping  it  in  wadding.  Profuse  diaphoresis,  induced 
by  hot  tea  and  hydropathic  packing,  is  said  to  shorten  the  attacks. 
In  the  constitutional  treatment  of  the  arthritic  diathesis,  mineral  wa- 
ters take  the  first  rank.  Gouty  patients  should  be  advised  to  use  the 
waters  of  E^rlsbad,  Kissengen,  Homburg,  Vichy,  and  other  saline 
springs,  also  the  thermal  waters  of  Teplitz,  Grastein,  Wiesbaden,  and 
Aachen. 

4.  The  scorbutic  dyscrada  manifests  itself  in  great  fragility  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  consequent  subcutaneous  haemorrhages,  which, 
according  to  Strieker^  also  result  from  diapedesis,  and  may  be  induced 
in  frogs  by  poisoning  them  with  ordinary  salt.  This  disease  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  dissolution  of  the  blood.  The  disease  is  almost 
entirely  endemic,  for  instance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and,  in  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  is  not  very  interesting.  When  treating  of  ul- 
cers in  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  refer  to  it  again. 
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5.  The  syphilitic  dyscrasia.  Although  I  do  not  propose  to  in- 
clude syphilis  in  the  subjects  of  these  Lectiu^s,  still,  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  I  must  make  some  remarks  on  it.  This,  like  the  above 
diathesis,  developed  in  man  at  some  time,  but  now  it  is  spread  en- 
tirely by  inoculation.  The  person  inoculated  is  syphilitic  from  the 
moment  the  virus  takes  effect.  In  speaking  of  syphilitic  diseases  in 
general  terms,  three  different  diseases  are  included :  (1)  gonorrhoMj 
a  blennorrhcea  of  the  vagina,  then  of  the  urethra,  which  thence  occar 
sionally  extends  to  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  testicles  and  prostate, 
and  may  induce  gonorrhceal  prostatitis  or  orchitis ;  (2)  the  Boft  ehath 
erCy  an  ulcer,  usually  on  the  glans  and  prepuce,  which  frequently, 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  excites  an  inflammation  of  the  inguinal 
glands,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  go  on  to  suppuration ;  (3)  the 
proper  syphilitic  ulcer,  the  indurated  chancre.  In  this  the  general 
disease  occiurs  at  the  time  of  inoculation,  while  the  first  and  seootd 
form  remain  relatively  local  In  inoculation  with  the  secretion  of  a 
true  syphilitic  ulcer,  the  entire  organism  is  infected  at  once,  a  series  of 
chronic  inflammations  occur  in  the  most  varied  organs,  which  have  at 
first  a  more  productive  character,  but  soon  lead  to  disintegration  of 
the  infiltrated  tissue  and  assume  an  ulcerative  destructive  character. 
The  following  symptoms  may  appear  in  syphilis :  eruptions  on  the 
skin  of  blotches,  papules,  desquamations  and  nodules,  ulcers  in  the 
fauces,  on  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  about  the  anus ;  osteoplastic  and 
ulcerative  periostitis  and  ostitis,  especially  on  the  tibia,  cranial  bones, 
sternum,  etc. ;  chronic  inflammations  of  the  greatest  variety,  usually 
with  caseous  degeneration  in  the  testides,  liver,  brain,  and  possibly 
in  the  lungs.  The  nodular  circumscribed  product  of  syphilis  is  called 
by  Virchaw  "  gummy  tumor,"  by  JS.  Wagner  "  syphiloma."  Syph- 
ilis may  also  be  inherited ;  children  are  bom  wiili  it;  the  dysoraaia 
may  be  carried  by  the  sperm  to  the  ovum,  it  also  passes  from  the 
mother  to  the  child,  as  well  as  from  the  foetus  to  the  mother. 

Gronorrhoea  and  the  soft  chancre  are  local  diseases,  and  are  to  be 
treated  as  such.  Formerly  soft  and  indurated  chancres  were  regarded 
as  two  forms  of  sjrphilis,  with  many  connecting  links ;  of  late  the 
dualismus  theory  seems  to  gain  more  and  more  supporters,  although 
there  is  still  much  discussion  on  the  subject.  Many  surgeons  consider 
mercury  as  a  specific,  or  as  a  sort  of  antidote  in  syphilitic  dysorasia. 
It  seems  to  me  proved  by  recent  observations  that  this  is  not  exactly 
true.  Constitutional  syphilis,  which  only  attacks  a  person  once,  may 
in  the  course  of  time  be  to  some  extent  gotten  rid  of  by  the  change  of 
tissue ;  hence  all  remedies  that  greatly  promote  the  change  of  tissne 
are  in  a  certain  sense  antisyphilitic.  Most  frequently  treatment  by 
sweating  or  purging  is  resorted  to ;  occasionally  syphilis  is  ciu<ed  by  a 
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treatment  of  six  weeks;  in  some  cases  these  modes  of  treatment  must 
be  oontiDued  with  intermptions  till  they  prove  successful,  and,  fmallj, 
some  cases  are  entirely  incurable.  Occasionally  mercury,  by  inunc- 
tion or  internally,  in  various  preparations,  continued  a  long  time,  re- 
moves the  symptoms  of  syphilis  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  hence  in 
cases  where  we  desire  to  arrest  as  quickly  as  possible  certain  ulcera- 
tive forms,  especially  in  the  bones,  it  will  maintain  its  value.  Of  late 
it  has  been  much  doubted  if  mercury  alone  can  cure  syphilis,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  has  been  shown  what  injury  may  be  induced  by  con-: 
tinued  use  of  mercmials,  by  a  sort  of  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  (hy- 
drargyrosis).  The  mercurialists  and  anti-mercurialists  have  disputed 
for  a  long  time ;  and  in  the  last  decennium  it  has  entered  new  stages, 
without,  however,  having  brought  all  physicians  to  a  conclusion  on 
this  question*  I  incline  to  the  views  of  the  anti-mercurialists.  In 
the  course  of  your  studies  you  will  hear  still  more  about  this  impor- 
tant and  interesting  point.  Iodide  of  potash  is  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and  efficacious  remedies  for  syphilitic 
diseases  of  the  bones  and  glands,  while  it  does  little  good  in  other 
syphiUtio  diseases. 


LECTURE  XXX.    X 

Local  Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation :  Best,  Compression,  Besorbents,  Antipblo- 
gistios,  DeriTatives,  Fontanels,  SetonB,'Hoxn,  the  Hot  Iron. 

It  still  remains,  at  the  dose  of  the  chapter  on  chronic  inflammation, 
to  nm  through  the  remedies  that  we  may  employ  locally,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  prominent  according  to  l^e  case.  Where  we  do  not 
succeed  in  finding  a  constitutional  cause  for  a  chronic  inflammation, 
we  are  limited  to  local  remedies.  They  are  not  very  numerous ;  but, 
properly  chosen  and  applied,  they  may  be  of  much  service. 

Abiokite  reii  of  the  inflamed  part  is  necessary  in  all  cases  where 
there  are  pain  and  congestion. 

Compresaum.  This  is  applied  by  wrapping  the  diseased  part 
with  moist  or  elastic  bandages,  plaster-dressing,  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  or  even  by  covering  with  moderate  weights  (as  in  compressing 
swollen  inguinal  glands).  Compression  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
and,  when  made  to  act  regularly,  is  the  most  certain  means  of  remov- 
ing chronic  inflammatory  infiltrations. 

JUMti  warmth  in  the  form  of  cataplasmis,  continually  applied,  is 
also  very  efficacious,  as  are  also  the  hydropathic  wraps ;  these  are 
applied  by  dipping  a  cloth,  folded  several  times,  in  cold  water,  wring- 
27 
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ing  it  out,  enveloping  the  affected  part  with  it,  and  ooyering  with 
some  air-tight  substance,  such  as  oil-silk,  gutta-percha  doth,  etc.,  and 
renewing  this  dressing  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  skin,  at  fint 
much  cooled,  soon  becomes  very  warm ;  then  the  dressing  should  be 
renewed,  so  that  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  kept  active  by  the  change 
firom  cold  to  warm,  and  are  thus  placed  in  the  best  state  for  absorbing. 
In  some  cases  these  wraps  are  very  useful. 

jResolvent  remedies.  Fomentations  with  lead-water,  infusion  of 
arnica,  camomile-tea,  etc,  have  some  reputation  as  resolvent  appli- 
cations, which  they  do  not,  however,  deserve ;  they  rather  belong  to 
the  category  of  inactive  domestic  remedies.  Mercurial  salve,  mercu- 
rial plaster,  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  tincture  of  iodine,  are 
also  absorbents  which  may  be  employed  alternately  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations. I  am  far  from  denying  them  any  efficacy  in  such  cases;  but 
you  must  not  expect  too  much  from  them.  I  pass  over  a  series  of  re- 
solvent plasters ;  they  do  little  good  in  this  way ;  their  effect  is  partly 
as  slight  irritants  to  the  skin,  partly  as  protective  coverings ;  in  some 
cases  I  order  such  plasters  to  prevent  the  patient  from  applying  some- 
thing injurious ;  mercurial  plaster  only  has  a  medicinal  effect  when 
used  for  a  long  time.  I  may  mention  electricity  as  a  discutient  rem- 
edy ;  its  effect  does  not  seem  to  be  very  great,  but  cases  are  reported 
where  it  has  been  used  with  advantage ;  further  investigations  should 
be  made  on  this  point. 

Antiphlogistic  remedies  proper,  such  as  ice,  leeches,  cups,  eta, 
about  which  you  will  learn  in  the  clinic,  are  rarely  used,  and  are  only  of 
slight  temporary  benefit  in  chronic  insidious  inflammations ;  but,  in 
intercurrent  acute  attacks,  they  are  just  as  useful  as  in  primarily-acute 
inflammations.  Some  surgeons  of  the  present  time,  especially  Von 
JEimarchy  use  ice  continuously  in  chronic  torpid  inflammations,  and 
praise  the  result  of  this  treatment. 

DerivcUives.  These  play  an  extensive  rdle  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  inflammations.  They  are  so  named  because  they  are  said  to 
remove  the  inflammation  from  its  location  to  other  points  where  it  will 
be  less  dangerous ;  there  are  remedies  by  which  we  may  induce  cutane- 
ous inflammations  of  varied  grades,  and  which  have  been  proved  by 
careful  observers  to  have  an  excellent  curative  effect.  The  physio- 
logical explanation  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these  derivatives  is  as 
yet  an  unsolved  problenu  It  is  supposed  that,  from  the  application 
of  these  remedies  near  a  point  of  chronic  inflammation  in  a  bone  or 
joint,  the  blood  and  fluids  are  drawn  outward  to  the  skin.  In  some 
cases  of  inflammation  accompanied  by  little  energy  or  vasculaiuation, 
the  derivatives  certainly  have  rather  an  opposite  effect ;  L  e.,  the  new 
acute  inflammation  induced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chronic  one 
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causes  stronger  fluxion  to  these  parts,  and  arouses  the  chronic,  torpid 
inflammation  into  an  energetic,  active  state.  But  we  shall  not  worry 
ourselves  trying  to  discover  the  physiological  way  in  which  these 
remedies  act ;  this  has  always  been  a  very  thankless  task.  The  fol- 
lowing remedies  of  this  class  are  practically  useful :  JVitrate  of  silver 
in  concentrated  solutions  mixed  with  fat,  and  rubbed  on  the  skin  a 
couple  of  times  daily,  induces  a  dark-brown  hue,  with  silveiy  lustre 
in  the  skin,  and  a  slow  detachment  of  epidermis.  It  is  one  of  the 
mildest  derivatives,  and  is  particularly  suited  to  the  joint  diseases  of 
sensitive  children.  Tincture  of  iodine^  especially  the  strong  tincture 
(iodine  3  j  to  absolute  alcohol  |  j  dissolved  with  ether),  if  applied  to 
the  skin  morning  and  evening,  induces  a  tolerably  sharp  burning 
pain ;  if  this  painting  be  continued  two  or  three  days,  the  epidermis 
is  elevated  into  a  vesicle,  occasionally  all  over  the  space  where  the 
remedy  has  been  applied.  Blistering  piasters  act  more  rapidly;  they 
consist  of  powdered  cantharides  (lytta  vesicatoria,  melOe  vesicatorius) 
rubbed  up  with  wax  or  fett,  and  spread  on  Uaen,  leather,  or  oiled  mus- 
lin. Well-made  ordinary  emplastrum  cantharidum,  in  pieces  as  large 
as  a  franc  or  a  dollar,  is  fastened  on  the  skin,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
a  vesicle  forms  imder  it ;  this  is  to  be  punctured,  and  a  piece  of  wad- 
ding applied  over  it ;  this  dries  on  and  becomes  detached  in  three  or 
four  days,  at  which  time  the  detached  hard  layer  of  the  epidermis  has 
been  regenerated  from  the  rete  Malpighii.  A  large  spanish-fly  blister 
may  be  applied  once,  or  a  small  one  may  be  applied  new  every  day ;  the 
latter  method  is  called  vesicatoires  volantes.  Lastly,  we  may  apply 
plasters  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  cantharides,  and  only  in- 
ducing continued  redness.  This  is  the  emplastrum  cantharidum  per- 
petuum,  or  emplastrum  euphorbii ;  it  is  worn  several  days  or  weeks  in 
succession.  Although  the  fiivorable  action  of  the  above  derivative 
remedies  in  chronic  inflammation  cannot  be  denied,  I  may  say  that 
particularly  tincture  of  iodine  and  blisters  do  much  more  good  in  sub- 
acute inflammations,  or  the  slight  intercurrent  acute  attacks  in  chronic 
inflammation,  than  in  the  painless  torpid  forms. 

The  remedies  still  left  to  mention  are  those  followed  by  long<»n- 
tinued  suppuration,  a  suppuration  which  is  kept  up  by  artificial  ex- 
ternal irritation,  according  to  the  will  of  the  physician.  Their  use  is 
so  diminished  during  the  last  ten  years  that  at  present  very  few  sur- 
geons resort  to  them. 

Thrtar-emeHc  ointment  and  orotOfiroU,  \^lien  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  skin  for  a  length  of  time,  in  about  six  or  eight  days,  or  in  irrit- 
able skins  earlier,  both  of  these  induce  a  pustular  eruption,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  painful.  When  these  pustules  begin  to  show  them- 
selves, we  stop  the  applications  and  allow  the  pustules  to  heaL    Con- 
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siderable  oicaiaices  not  unfrequently  remain ;  tbe  effect  of  these  rem- 
edies is  rather  uncertain,  so  that  thej  are  not  often  used 

By  fonticulus  or  a  fontanel  (firom  fons,  well),  we  mean  an  intent 
tionallj-induced  wound  of  the  skin  that  is  kept  suppurating;  it 
may  be  induced  in  various  ways.  You  may  apply  an  ordinary  blister- 
plaster,  then  cut  the  blister  and  daily  dress  the  part  denuded  of  epi- 
dermis with  ointment  of  canthaiides  or  other  irritating  salve.  You 
will  thus  induce  a  suppuration  that  you  may  keep  up  as  long  as  jou 
continue  this  mode  of  dressing.  Another  way  of  making  a  fontanel 
is  to  incise  the  skin  and  place  a  number  of  peas  in  this  incision,  re- 
taining them  in  position  by  adhesive  plaster.  The  peas  swell  up,  and 
are  to  be  daily  renewed ;  they  irritate  the  wound  as  foreign  bodies ;  a 
simple  ulcer  is  thus  artificially  induced.  It  is  always  simplest  to 
make  the  fontanel  with  an  incision,  but  we  may  bum  the  skin  thor^ 
oughly  with  any  caustic,  and  keep  the  resulting  wound  suppuratiog 
by  the  introduction  of  peas. 

The  deton  is  a  small  strip  of  linen,  or  an  ordinaiy  lamp-wick,  which 
is  drawn  under  the  skin  by  means  of  a  peculiar  needle.  The  seton- 
needle  is  a  moderately-broad,  rather  long  lancet  with  a  large  eye  at 
its  lower  end,  to  carry  the  seton.  Setons  are  generally  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  in  the  following  manner :  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  you  lift  as  large  a  fold  of  skin  as  possible,  trans- 
fix it  at  its  base  with  the  threaded  seton-needle  and  draw  the  latter 
through.  After  the  seton  has  lain  quiet  a  few  days,  and  suppuration 
begins,  pull  it  forward  and  cut  off  the  part  impregnated  with  pus ;  r^ 
peat  this  daily.  Ghranulations  form  in  the  whole  canal  occupied  by 
the  seton ;  these  secrete  quantities  of  pus.  The  seton  is  worn  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  removed  when  we  wiah  the  suppuration  to 
cease. 

Another  mode  of  inducing  continued  suppuration  is  by  making  a 
slough  in  the  skin  by  means  of  heat  and  preventing  the  resulting  granu- 
lating wound  from  healing  by  irritating  dressings  or  by  introducing 
peas ;  this  may  be  kept  up  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
effect  desired.  For  this  purpose  there  are  two  modes  of  operation,  by 
the  so-called  mooca  and  by  the  hot  iron,  Mozse  are  thus  prepared :  a 
wad  of  cotton  is  tied  together  with  silk  thread,  then  soaked  in  spirits, 
held  on  the  skin  with  forceps  and  there  burned.  Various  grades  of 
bum  may  be  induced  by  the  longer  or  shorter  action. .  There  are  other 
modes  of  preparing  mozse,  which,  however,  I  shall  not  here  describe, 
as  mox89  are  now  littie  used.  If  you  wish  to  induce  a  slough  in  the 
skin,  it  may  be  most  simply  done  by  strong  caustics  and  catutic 
pastes^  or  by  the  hot  iron.  Tbe  cautery-irons  used  in  surgery,  already 
mentioned  among  the  hemostatic  remedies,  are  thin  iron  rods  a  foot 
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long,  with  wooden  handles,  and  with  a  button-shaped,  cylindrical,  or 
prismatic  end,  which  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  hot  coals  till  it  reaches 
a  red  or  white  heat.  With  this,  various  grades  of  bums,  even  to 
eharring  the  skin,  and  bums  of  variable  size,  form,  and  depth,  may  be 
induced,  according  as  we  desire  extensive  suppuration,  or  several  dis- 
tinct small  ulcers. 

It  would  lead  me  too  feur,  and  not  be  very  comprehensible  for  you 
at  present,  were  I  here  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  criticism  about  the 
choice  and  various  gradations  of  the  above  remedies.  These  are 
things  that  you  learn  more  quickly  and  certainly  in  the  clinic,  from  the 
remaibs  on  an  individual  case.  I  will  only  observe  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  more  intense  derivatives,  such  as  fontanels,  moxse,  setons, 
and  the  hot  iron,  to  children  and  susceptible,  delicate  persons,  should 
be  made  very  carefully,  and  had  better  be  avoided.  I  scarcely  ever 
use  the  hot  iron  as  a  derivative,  though  I  sometimes  employ  it  to 
destroy  spongy  granulations  in  caries,  occasionally  with  very  good 
effect 

Almost  all  classes  of  remedies  have  for  a  time  been  somewhat  the 
fashion,  according  to  the  prevailing  theories,  and  so  there  was  a  time 
when  moxsBy  the  hot  iron,  or  fontanels,  were  praised  as  universal  rem- 
edies in  every  chronic  inflammation.  A  fontanel  was  applied  on  the 
arm  to  protect  the  person  against  rheumatism,  haemorrhoids,  tubercu- 
losis, or  cancer,  with  the  idea  that  with  the  pus  from  the  fontanel  all 
morbid  juices,  the  materia  peccans,  were  thrown  off  from  the  body. 
In  the  same  way,  formerly,  at  certain  seasons,  purgatives,  emetics, 
.  venesections,  etc.,  were  resorted  to  yearly.  Even  at  present  you  will 
hear  old  practitioners  tell  gleefuUy  how  this  or  that  patient  was  pre- 
served from  a  multitude  of  ills  by  the  application  of  a  fontanel.  I 
shall  not  presume  to  criticise  what  may  be  accomplished  by  this  treat- 
ment, for,  as  was  mentioned,  we  are  frir  from  knowing  how  to  meas- 
use  its  physiological  effect;  but  we  should  mistrust  the  action  of  reme- 
dies that  are  recommended  against  all  possible  diseases. 
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LECTURE    XXXI, 

Anatomy.— Xxtenud  Peouliarities  of  Uloen ;  Form  and  Extent,  Base  and  Seeretios, 
Edges,  Parts  around.— Looal  Treatment  aooording  to  the  Local  Condition  of  the 
Uloer ;  Fmigous,  CallouB,  Putrid,  Phagedenic,  Sinuous  Ulcers,  Etiology,  Contin- 
ued Iiritation,  Venous  Congestion,  Dyscrasial  Causes. 

The  study  of  ulcers  naturallj  follows  that  of  the  chronio  inflam- 
mations.  Physicians  practically  agree  as  to  what  an  ulcer  is,  and 
whether  any  given  wounded  surfEtce  is  to  be  so  regarded ;  but^  to  give 
a  short  definition  of  it  is  about  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  define  any  other 
object  in  medicine  or  natural  history.  To  give  you  a  proximate  de- 
scription of  it^  we  may  say,  an  uloer  is  a  wounded  sur&ce  which 
shows  no  tendency  to  heal.  Here  you  see  at  once,  that  every  laige 
granulating  wound  with  free  proliferations,  which  halts  in  its  progress 
toward  cure,  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  uloer,  and,  in  fact^  JStiaA,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  most  comprehensive  nomenclature  of  uloeiS|  desig- 
nates granulating  wounds  as  ulcus  simplex. 

From  personal  observations  and  examinations  we  oondude  that 
ulceration  mostly  starts  from  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  always  pre* 
ceded  by  cellular  infiltration  of  the  tissue. 

This  inflammation  may  be  located  in  th^  depth  of  the  cutis,  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  muscles,  glands,  periosteum,  or  bones;  in  the 
centre  of  the  inflamed  spot  there  is  suppuration,  caseous  degenera- 
tion, or  some  other  form  of  softening  and  breaking  down,  with  grad- 
ual peripheral  progression  and  perforation  of  the  skin  from  within 
outwardly.  The  excavated  uleer  is  thus  formed ;  as  before  stated,  this 
is  a  diminutive  cold  abscess. 

Just  as  often  the  process  is  in  the  superficial  layers  of  a  membrane, 
and  we  have  the  open  cutaneous  ulcer.    We  will  illustrate  tiiis  by  an 
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example.  Let  us  suppose  that  firom  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
causes  we  have  a  chronic  inflammation  in  the  skin  of  the  leg,  say  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  its  lower  third.  The  skin  is  traversed  by  di- 
lated vessels,  hence  it  is  redder  than  normal,  it  is  swollen,  partly 
from  serous,  partly  firom  plastic  infiltration,  and  it  is  sensitive  to 
pressure.  Wandering  cells  are  infiltrated,  especially  in  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  cutis ;  this  renders  the  papilhe  longer  and  more  succulent ; 
the  development  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  also  becomes  more 
plentifid,  its  superficial  layers  do  not  pass  into  the  normal,  homy 
state ;  the  connective  tissue  of  the  papillary  layer  is  softer  and  be- 
comes partly  gelatinous.  Now,  slight  friction  at  any  point  suffices 
to  remove  ihe  soft,  thin,  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis.  This  exposes 
the  cell  layer  of  the  rete  Malpighii ;  new  irritation  is  set  up,  and  the 
result  is  a  suppurating  surfrtce,  whose  upper  layer  consists  of  wan- 
dering cells,  the  lower  of  greatly  degenerated  and  enlarged  cutane- 
ous papillsB.  If  at  this  stage  the  part  be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  and 
protected  firom  frirther  irritation,  the  epidermis  would  be  gradually 
regenerated,  and  the  still  superficial  ulcer  would  cicatrize.  But 
usually  the  slight  superficial  wound  is  too  little  noticed,  it  is  exposed 
to  new  irritations  of  various  kinds ;  there  are  suppuration  and  molecu- 
lar destruction  of  the  exposed  inflamed  tissue,  then  of  the  papillae, 
and  the  result  is  a  loss  of  substance  which  gradually  grows  deeper 
and  wider ;  the  ulcer  is  fully  formed.  The  accompanying  figure  is 
the  section  of  a  spreading  ulcer  of  the  skin ;  it  formed  the  basis  of 
this  description  (Fig.  72). 

Pis.  IS. 
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At  a  you  see  the  cutb  already  somewhat  thickened,  toward  b 
its  papillae  are  enlarged,  while  the  vascular  loops  increase,  and  the 
connective  tissue  is  more  richly  strewn  with  cells ;  at  5  is  the  fully- 
fomied  ulcerated  sur&ce ;  at  c  the  epidermis  is  much  thickened  and 
forms  the  indurated  border  of  the  ulcer. 
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On  the  mucous  membrane  the  process  is  the  same :  at  first  there 
is  a  livelj  emigration  of  young  cells  on  the  surfeuse ;  this  is  soon  ac- 
companied by  a  moderate  degree  of  serous  and  phistio  infiltration  in 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  muoous  glands 
secrete  pientifidl j.  As  already  stated,  it  was  believed,  until  within  a 
short  time,  that  catarrhal  pus  was  of  a  purely  epithelial  chaiacter; 
now  there  is  rather  an  inclination  to  the  view  that  the  elements  of 
catarrhal  secretion  also  are  wandering  white  blood-corpuscles.  Cctt- 
tinued  irritation  of  a  mucous  membrane  affected  with  catanh  is 
followed  by^  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  tissue,  as  we  de- 
scribed to  be  the  case  in  the  cutis ;  then  we  have  a  ccUarrhal  tdcer. 

There  is  another  and  more-acute  mode  of  formation  of  ulcers,  viz. : 
from  pustules  that  do  not  heal,  but  which  enlarge  after  evacuation  of 
the  pus,  and  keep  up  an  acute  inflammatory  character,  as  the  soft 
chancrous  ulcer.  And  such  ulcers  resulting  from  ecthyma  pustules, 
without  any  preceptible  specific  dyscraaia,  are  particularly  frequent 
on  the  legs  of  young, full-blooded,  and  otherwise  healthy  persons;  we 
know  nothing  definite  about  their  causes ;  they  often  have  a  prolifera- 
ting fungous  form,  but  at  other  times  induce  rapid  destruction  of  tis- 
sue. But  this  acute  commencement  of  ulcers  is  much  naet  than  the 
chronia  Some  diseases  are  only  half-conectly  called  ulcers,  as  the 
^Hyphous  ulcer  ;*'  in  typhoid  fever  there  is  an  acute  progressive  in- 
flammation of  Foyer's  plaques,  which  in  many  cases  ends  in  gangrene, 
with  necrosis  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  mucous  membrane ;  what  re- 
mains after  throwing  off  of  the  slough  is  a  granulating  surface,  which 
usually  cicatrizes  rapidly ;  strictly  speaking,  this  granulating  surfiue 
is  not  an  ulcer,  it  only  becomes  so  when  it  does  not  heal  normally. 
Of  this,  more  hereafter;  we  may  use  tliese  expressions  more  freely, 
when  we  understand  the  process  perfectly. 

From  this  description  you  see  that,  in  tdcaroHon  as  in  n^a$mna- 
Hon,  two  opposite  processes  are  combined — ^new-formation  and  de- 
struction; the  latter  results  from  liquefaction  of  the  tissues,  L  e., 
through  suppuration,  or  molecular  disintegration,  or  both  together. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  antagonistic  relations  of  new  formation 
and  destruction  to  each  other  in  the  examples  adduced,  for  it  ia  evi- 
dent that  there  the  former  preceded  the  latter.  But  you  may  also 
imagine  that  in  a  previously  healthy  portion  of  skin  there  might  be 
a  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  such  a  nature  that  disintegration  of  tis- 
sue is  the  first  step,  as  you  have  already  learned  from  the  section  on 
gangrene.  Then  on  the  border  of  the  healthy  portion  of  skin,  wfakh 
retains  its  vitality,  there  is  a  new  formation  of  young  cells,  and,  if  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  primarily  necrosed  spot  be  healthy,  there  must 
result  a  granulation  surfEM^ ;  but,  if  the  parts  be  not  health|r«  and  have 
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only  a  slight  amount  of  vitality,  there  also  we  shall  have  disintegra- 
tion instead  of  active  inflammatory  new  formation ;  an  ulcer  will  thus 
be  formed  which  will  spread  gradually.  This  course,  of  an  ulcer 
coeuning  primarily  with  molecular  disintegration  without  precedent 
cellolar  infiltration,  rarely  presents  itself  in  practice.  Strictly  speak- 
ing,  molecular  disintegration  and  gangrene  are  but  quantitative  varie- 
ties of  the  same  process,  viz.,  the  death  of  certain  portions  of  tissue ; 
cases  occur  where  ulceration  and  gangrene  are  very  closely  associated, 
as  in  hospital  gangrene,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  but,  as 
before  said,  an  inflammatory  infiltration  usually  precedes  the  disin- 
tegration. 

The  above  observations,  which  show  the  relation  of  ulceration  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  new  formation,  on  the  other  to  the  gangrene,  will 
have  rendered  evident  the  difficulty  of  preserving  systematic  divisions 
of  the  course  of  this  disease.  But  do  not  be  afraid  that  I  am  going 
to  confuse  you :  we  will  enter  at  once  on  the  special  peculiarities  of 
ulcers,  you  will  imderstand  then  more  readily ;  here  we  shall  only  add 
that,  according  to  the  vital  process,  all  ulcers  may  be  divided  into  two 
chief  varieties,  viz.,  those  where  the  new  formation  predominates, 
which  we  shall  designate  briefly  as  proHferatinff  ulcers^  and  those 
where  suppuration  and  disintegration  are  more  prominent,  which  we 
shall  call  aJtonic  or  torpid  ulcers*  Between  these  two  extreme  botm* 
dary-points  of  the  anatomical  and  vital  peculiarities  of  ulcers,  there 
are  numerous  intermediate  forms. 

To  induce  healing  of  an  ulcer,  the  first  requirement  is  arrest  of 
the  disintegration  on  the  surfiEice,  next  that  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  as- 
sume, at  least  approximately,  the  character  of  a  healthy  granulating 
surface,  which  goes  on  to  cicatrize  in  the  usual  vray.  In  torpid,  atonic 
ulcers  it  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  free  de- 
velopment of  vessels  and  stronger  cells,  which  do  not  lead  to  sup- 
puration, but  to  connective-tissue  new  formation;  in  proliferating 
uljoers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  formation  must  be  brought  back  to 
the  normal  size.  As  you  will  readily  perceive,  on  reflection,  this  gives 
tiie  indication  for  the  local  treatment  to  be  followed  in  either  case,  to 
which  we  shall  soon  refer. 

The  nomenclature  of  ulcers  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  pecu* 
liarities  that  are  made  especially  prominent.  From  the  mode  of  ori* 
gin,  just  as  in  other  chronic  inflammations,  we  may  distinguish  two 
classes,  or  chief  varieties,  viz.,  idiopathic  and  symptomatic  ulcers. 
Idiopathic  ulcers  are  such  as  result  from  purely  local  irritation ;  they 
may  also  be  termed  irritative  ulcers.  Symptomatic  ulcers  are  such  as 
from  some  dyscrasia  appear  as  a  symptom  of  constitutional  disease, 
without  the  action  of  a  local  irritation  on  the  affected  part    This  di« 
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vision  of  the  causes  of  ulcers  is,  as  already  stated,  the  same  that  we 
have  previously  studied  in  chronic  inflammation. 

Let  us  at  present  leave  out  of  consideration  these  etiological  con- 
ditions, and  seek  first  of  all,  by  attending  to  the  external  appeaianoes 
that  an  ulcer  may  offer,  to  give  a  more  perfect  representation. 

I  will  only  add  here  that  ulceration  may  not  only  occur  in  normal 
tissue  but  also  in  new  growths  in  tumors  proper ;  both  excavated  and 
superficial  ulcers  may  form  in  and  on  them.  In  describing  an  ulcer, 
the  following  parts  are  distinguished: 

1.  Form  and  extent  of  the  fdcer.  It  may  be  circular,  creacentk, 
quite  irregular,  ring-shaped,  superficial,  deep ;  it  may  be  a  canal,  lead- 
ing into  the  deeper  parts,  a  tubular  ulcer,  a  fistula ;  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  these  fistulsQ  result  from  tlie  formation  of  a  point  of  inflam- 
mation  in  some  deep  parts,  in  a  deep  layer  of  the  cutis,  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  muscles,  periosteum,  or  bcmea,  or  even  in  the 
glands,  and  gradually  ulcerating  through  till  it  reaches  the  surface. 
Hence  fistula  is  always  preceded  by  the  formation  of  an  excavated  ul- 
cer, of  a  more  or  less  deeply-seated  point  of  ulceration. 

2.  ITie  b€ue  and  secretion,  of  ths  ttlcer.  The  base  may  be  shallow, 
deep,  or  projecting;  it  may  be  covered  with  dirty,  badly-smeliing 
serous,  sanious  fluid,  or  even  with  gangrenous  tags  of  tissue  (sanious 
ulcers) ;  an  amorphous,  fatty,  creamy,  or  smeaiy  substance  may  cover 
it;  it  may  also  have  luxuriant  granulations  with  a  muco-purulent 
secretion  (fungous  ulcers). 

3.  The  edges  of  the  uker  are  flat  or  elevated,  wall-like,  hard ' 
{ccdlous  ulcers),  soft^  tortuous  {sinuoiu  ulcers),  zigzag,  everted,  under- 
mined, etc. 

4.  77ie  vicinitf/  of  the  ulcer  may  be  normal  or  inflamed,  cedema- 
tous,  indurated,  pigmented,  etc. 

These  universally  employed  technical  terms  suffice  for  the  de- 
scription of  any  ulcer  to  a  scientific  person.  But,  as  the  tenns  ex- 
pressing the  vitality  of  the  process,  as  torpid,  atonic,  proliferating, 
fungous,  etc.,  are  briefer,  they  are  more  frequently  employed ;  design 
nations  referring  to  the  ultimate  causes,  especially  of  symptomatio 
ulcers,  are  also  often  used.  Thus  we  speak  of  scrofulous,  tuberculous, 
syphilitic,  etc,  ulcers. 

While  we  have  the  local  conditions  of  ulcers  fresh  in  our  memory, 
we  shall  speak  of  local  remedies^  as  fieur  as  their  employment  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  ulcer.  A  laige  number  of  ulcers,  especially 
of  those  that  have  resulted  from  repeated  local  irritations,  heal  veiy 
readily.  As  soon  as  the  diseased  parts  are  under  fiavorable  extenial 
circumstances,  and  not  subject  to  new  irritation,  cicatrization  often 
begins  snontaneously.    It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  oommoo 
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oloer  of  the  leg  begins  to  improve  in  appearance  as  soon  as  the  patient 
has  taken  a  warm  bath,  simply  applied  a  wet  compress  to  the  ulcer, 
and  remained  in  bed  quietlj  for  twenty-fbur  hours.  The  ulcer,  which 
previously  looked  dirty  or  grayish-green,  and  had  a  pestilent  odor, 
looks  quite  differently ;  it  has  a  tolerably  fair  if  not  very  actively  gran- 
ulating surface,  and  secretes  good  pus;  a  fdrtnight^s  rest  and  great 
cleanliness  sometimes  suffice  for  a  perfect  cure  of  small  ulcers  of  this 
kind«  But  the  patient  is  hardly  dismissed,  and  in  his  old  mode  of 
life,  before  the  cicatrix  again  opens,  and,  in  a  few  days,  his  condition 
is  as  bad  as  ever.  So  it  goes  on :  the  patient  again  enters  the  hos- 
pital, and  is  again  dismissed,  to  be  again  received  in  a  short  time 
We  have,  however,  some  means  of  protection  against  these  relapses, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  AH  ulcers  are  not  inclined  to  heal 
so  quickly ;  many  require  various  remedies  and  a  long  treatment.  We 
shall  now  run  tiirough  the  various  forms,  according  to  their  local 
symptoms,  and  mention  the  looal  remedies  to  be  employed. 

1.  The  uleer  with  v\flamed  borders^  and  the  erethUic  xdcer.  Fre- 
quentiy,  while  the  patient  is  constantly  going  about,  an  ulcer  ap- 
pears very  red  and  painful,  and,  after  a  period  of  rest,  this  slight 
amount  of  inflammation  spontaneously  subsides.  But  there  are  other 
ulcers  whose  borders  are  constantiy  red  and  sensitive,  the  ulcer  bleeds 
easily,  and  the  granulations  are  painful  to  the  touch.  Such  ulcers  are 
called  erethitio  or  irritoNe;  the  highest  grades  of  erethism  of  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  are  veiy  rare ;  in  Zurich,  I  had  a  patient,  who,  as 
a  sequent  of  a  severe  inflammation  in  the  thigh,  lost  a  large  portion 
of  skin  by  gangrene ;  after  the  detadmient  of  the  eschar,  there  was 
left  a  very  luxuriantiy  proliferating,  granulating  surfistce,  with  httie 
tendency  to  heal,  which  was  so  painful  to  the  lightest  touch  that  the 
patient  would  cry  out  and  shrink  away.  The  cause  of  this  excessive 
sensittveness  in  such  eases  has  already  been  mentioned  when  speaking 
of  nerve  cicatrices. 

In  treating  inflamed  and  erethitio  ulcers,  we  first  try  mild  salves 
of  fresh  butter  and  wax,  unguentum  oereum,  tiien  so-called  cooling 
salves,  such  as  those  of  zinc  and  lead,  also  fomentations  with  lead- 
water  ;  if  under  this  treatment  the  granulations  continue  painful  and 
look  badly,  while  the  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts  is  less, 
we  may  cauterize  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  freely  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
or,  still  better,  with  the  hot  iron;  the  latter  remedy,  with  subsequent 
compression  by  adhesive  plaster,  finally  caused  healing  in  the  case 
above  mentioned.  In  such  cases,  the  local  employment  of  narcotics 
is  usually  recommended,  such  as  cataplasms,  with  the  addition  of  bel- 
ladonna, hyoscyamus,  opium,  etc.,  but  these  remedies  do  so  very  littie 
good,  that,  in  my  opinion,  their  employment  is  only  time  lost 
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2.  Fungous  ulcers^  i.  e.,  those  whose  granulations  are  fungous  and 
proliferating,  and  project  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  These  tiloen 
secrete  a  muco-pus,  and  are  very  vascular. 

Fto.  TSi 


Blood'TesselB  of  two  laznriAnt  gnnnlations  of  a  oommon  (not  canceroai)  ulcer  of  the  leg,  aitt 
flcUllj  iQjected  by  TMeneh  (Bpitbelial  ctDoer,  Plate  XI.,  Fig.  4). 

In  these  cases  we  may  use  astringent  remedies  and  compresses  wet 
with  decoction  of  Peruvian  or  oak  bark,  but  they  are  of  only  moderate 
benefit  It  is  best  to  destroy  the  sur£&oe  of  such  granulations  hy  caus- 
tics ;  daily  applications  of  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  usoallj 
suffices,  where  it  does  not,  we  may  resort  to  caustic  potash  or  the  hot 
iron.     Compression  with  adhesive  plaster  is  often  very  efficadoos. 

8.  CaUous  fdeere  are  most  dreaded  by  surgeons,  on  account  of 
the  long  treatment  they  require ;  they  are  those  whose  base,  edges, 
and  vicinity,  have  become  thickened  and  of  cartilaginous  hardness, 
firom  the  long  duration  of  chronic  inflammation*  The*  ulcer  is  torpid, 
and  usually  lies  deep  below  the  surface;  the  edges  are  shaiplj 
bounded.  Tlie  indications  for  treatment  are  twofold:  first,  to  soften 
the  tendinous,  non-vascular  tissue  of  the  hardened  borders  and  hsse 
of  the  ulcer ;  and  to  induce  a  proper  amount  of  Vascularity  in  these 
parts.  We  meet  ulcers  of  this  variety  that  have  lasted  twentj 
years  or  more ;  in  such  cases  we  may  employ  the  following  treat- 
ment :  compression,  best  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  in  a 
certain  way,  as  you  will  see  done  in  the  clinia  This  dressing,  ^ch 
should  cover  not  only  the  ulcer  but  the  entire  leg,  may  at  first  be  left 
on  a  day  or  two,  but  later,  when  the  ulcer  begins  to  heal,  it  may  re- 
main untouched  for  three  or  four  days,  or  longer.     This  so-called 
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Saynton  dressing  of  adhesive  plaster  is  of  great  service  in  ulcers  oi 
the  leg,  eapedallj  for  those  cases  where  the  patients  are  not  inclined 
to  lie  still,  but  must  attend  to  their  business.  In  the  surgical  poli- 
clinic of  Berlin  I  made  some  observations  on  this  treatment  of  ulcers 
of  the  leg,  but  cannot  report  so  Davorablj  on  it,  as  a  meana  of  eure^ 
as  has  been  done  by  other  surgeons — tiiej  seem  to  daim  that  this 
dressiDg  is  an  almost  universal  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  leg.  I  prize 
it  greatly  as  a  protective  dressing  in  dispensaiy  practice,  because  it 
enables  the  patient  to  go  about^  without  the  ulcer  spreading;  but  I 
cannot  see  that  all  ulcers  heal  particularly  well  under  this  dressing,  or 
that  the  action  of  the  adhesive  plaster  on  the  callous  borders  of  the 
uloer  is  more  effective  than  the  remedies  which  I  shall  mention  after 
a  while.  The  best  remedy  for  keeping  up  constant  congestion  in  the 
ulcer,  and  thus  increasing  the  formation  of  vessels  and  ceUs,  is  moist 
warmth,  which  you  may  use  in  the  form  of  cataplasms,  or,  still  better, 
as  a  continued  warm-water  bath.  I  would  particularly  recommend 
the  latter  to  you,  for  by  it  you  at  Ihe  same  time  obtain  an  artificial 
swelling  and  softening  of  Ihe  dry,  hardened  borders  of  the  ulcer. 
2^i8j  who  has  often  employed  the  warm-water  bath  in  caUous  ulcers 
of  the  leg,  also  recommends  this  treatment  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious in  such  cases.  It  is  sometimes  very  important  to  destroy  the 
callous  edges  entirely,  or  to  excite  in  them  a  high  degree  of  purulent 
inflammation^  The  former  you  may  most  quickly  accomplish  by  the  . 
hot  iron,  the  latter  by  repeated  application  of  tartar-emetic  ointment 
or  emplastrum  cantharidis.  If  a  ptistulous  or  even  gangrenous  inflam- 
mation of  the  uloer  and  its  vicinity  be  induced  by  the  latter  reme- 
dies, place  the  foot  in  a  water-bath  and  you  will  often  obtain  a  very 
quick  cure. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  healing  of  a  callous  uloer  of 
the  leg ;  and  ulcers  along  the  anterior  £ftce  of  the  leg,  extending  to 
the  periosteum  of  the  tibia,  are  especially  intractable ;  those  ulcers  also 
which  sunt>und  the  leg  like  a  ring  are  usually  reckoned  as  incurable ; 
they  are  considered  as  indications  for  amputation  when  they  perma- 
nently prevent  the  patient  ftom  walking  or  attending  to  his  business. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  ciroumstanoes  there  is  still  another,  that 
impedes  the  healing  of  ulcers  with  greatly-indurated  borders,  that  is 
that  the  healing  granulating  surface  and  cicatrix  do  not  diminish  and 
thicken  by  contraction,  because  the  firmness  of  the  surrounding  por- 
tions of  ekin  permits  no  displacement ;  while,  as  you  know,  all  granu- 
lating wounds  decrease  to  about  half  their  size  by  contraction,  and 
hence  the  cicatizing  surface  grows  smaller,  in  many  cases  the  granu- 
lating surface  of  these  ulcers,  must  cicatrize  throughout  its  entire  ori- 
ginal extent,  because  it  cannot  contract.     To  render  this  contraction 
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possible,  deep  incisions  have  been  made  through  the  skin  around  the 
ulcer,  and  these  incisions  have  been  kept  open  bj  the  introduoticm  of 
charpie ;  I  have  never  seen  any  great  benefit  from  this  treatmeDt 
As  a  consequence  of  the  rigidity  also,  the  new  cicatrix  is  not  suffi* 
ciently  dense  and  readily  reopens,  so  that  the  ulcer  once  healed  soon 
develops  again.  To  guard  against  this  it  is  best  to  cover  the  doatrix 
with  wadding  and  apply  a  starch-bandage.  This  dressing  should  be 
worn  six  or  eight  weeks,  till  the  cicatrix  is  firm  and  well  oigamsed. 
I  have  followed  this  practice  for  a  long  time  in  all  cases  of  ulcer  of  the 
leg,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it 

4.  Suppurating  ulcers.  The  causes  of  decomposition  taking 
place  on  the  surfiAce  of  an  ulcer  are  often  due  to  unfavoraUe  ex- 
ternal circumstances ;  but,  in  pther  cases,  from  constitutional  causes, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  more  rapid  disintegration  of  the  tissue  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ulcer.  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  pyroligneous  acid, 
tuipentine,  spirits  of  camphor,  and  carbolic  add,  are  the  remedies  to 
be  applied  in  such  cases.  If  the  destruction  of  the  tissue  go  on  veiy 
rapidly,  so  that  the  ulcer  enlaiges  greatly  from  one  day  to  another,  it 
is  called  an  eating  or  phagedenic  ulcer ;  this  form  closely  resembles 
hospital-gangrene  above  mentioned.  In  some  cases  sprinkling  pow- 
dered red  predpitate  of  mercury  quickly  arrests  the  disintegration; 
should  it  not  do  so,  I  would  advise  not  to  postpone  the  destructioii  of 
the  entire  ulcer ;  free  cauterization  with  caustic  potash  or  the  hot  in», 
destroying  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  down  to  the  healthy  tissue,  almofit 
always  proves  effective  in  these  cases. 

5.  Sinuous  anifistuUms  ulcers — ^ulcers  with  excavated  edges  and 
fistula  They  always  beg^n  as  abscesses,  which  gradually  break 
through  from  within  outward,  and  are  particularly  apt  to  depend  on 
chronic  suppuration  of  lymphatic  glands.  Such  an  ulcer  will  alwajs 
heal  more  rapidly  if  you  make  an  open  ulcer  of  it,  by  cutting  awaj 
the  edges  of  skin,  which  are  usually  thin  and  undermined,  or,  if  tiiej 
are  too  thick  for  you  to  do  this,  at  least  split  up  the  cavity  and  ezpoee 
the  deeply-seated  ulcer.  This  treatment  also  answers  for  fistidoiis 
ulcers  when  they  lead  to  abscesses ;  the  latter  must  heal  before  the 
fistula  can  close  firmly.  Let  me  remark,  in  parenthesis,  the  word 
^*  fistula  '*  has  still  another  meaning,  as  it  is  applied  to  any  tube-like 
abnormal  opening  that  leads  to  any  cavity  of  the  body ;  thus  we 
speak  of  breast,  brain,  gall-bladder,  intestinal,  vaginal,  urinary,  ure- 
thral, and  other  fistulae. 

We  ha\'e  still  to  consider  a  very  important  part  of  the  chapter  on 
ulcers,  viz.,  the  etiology,  I  have  already  told  you  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  local  and  constitutional  causes,  just  as  in  dironio  inflam* 
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mation.  Hence  all  the  causes  that  mduce  chronic  inflammation  are 
again  to  be  enumerated  here ;  we  will  call  particular  attention  to  a 
few  of  these.  If  we  first  consider  more  carefully  the  local  causes  of 
uloersy  the  most  important  of  them  is  continued  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal local  irritation.  Continued  Motion  and  irritation  are  frequent 
causes  of  such  irritable  ulcers ;  a  tight  boot,  the  hard  edge  of  a  shoe, 
may  induce  ulcers  on  the  feet;  a  rough  tooth  or  a  sharp  piece  of  tar- 
tar may  cause  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mOuth  or  tongue, 
etc.  Ulcers  of  this  variety  usually  bear  the  marks  of  irritation ;  the 
vicinity  is  red  and  painful,  as  is  the  ulcer  itsel£  Among  the  chemical 
irritants  we  have  the  action  of  schnaps  and  rum  on  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane ;  as  a  rule,  topers  have  constant  gastric  catarrh,  during 
whose  course  catarrhal  and  eqpecific  ulcers,  of  various  kinds,  not  un&e- 
quently  .form.  A  second  and  still  more  frequent  cause  of  chronic 
inflammation,  resulting  in  ulceration,  is  congestion,  especially  venous 
congestion,  distention  of  the  veins,  varicose  veins.  These  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of  ulcers  of  the  leg ;  we  shall 
speak  of  them  later  (Chapter  XIX).  There  we  will  only  mention  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  continued  distention  of  the  small  cutaneous  veins, 
there  is  chronic  serous  infiltration  of  the  skin,  to  which  is  gradually 
added  cellular  infiltration,  thickening ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  frequently 
suppuration  and  disintegration. 

Ulcers  due  to  varices,  which  are  generally  Iniefly  termed  varicose 
tdeerSy  may  have  very  varied  characteristics.  At  first  they  are  ordi- 
narily simple,  often  proliferating  ulcers;  subsequently  they  assume  a 
more  torpid  character,  and  then  the  borders  become  callous.  We  have 
already  noticed  how  quickly  such  ulcers  change  when  they  are  only 
treated  by  rest  and  deanliness.  In  regard  to  treatment,  the  already- 
lauded  dressings  with  adhesive  plaster  are  excellent  both  for  inducing 
healing  of  the  ulcer  and  arresting  further  development  of  the  varices. 
But  in  most  cases  I  prefer  rest  in  bed^  on  the  principles  above  given, 
and  only  subsequently  apply  the  adhesive  plaster  to  prevent  farther 
increase  of  the  varices. 

Although  we  have  here  shown  the  intimate  relations  between 
varicose  veins  and  ulcers,  and  Lave  thus  called  attention  to  the  point 
of  greatest  practical  importance  about  this  disease  of  the  veios,  you 
must  not  conclude  that  varices  are  alwajrs  followed  by  ulceration ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  many  cases  of  enormous  varices  that  are  not 
followed  by  secondary  ulcers. 


We  come  now  to  a  short  description  of  those  ulcers  that  are  due 
to  internal  causes,  and  are  connected  with  various  dyscrasia — ^the 
tpnptomatie  uicer$. 
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1.  First  among  these  are  scro/idoua ulcers;  these  most  frequently 
oome  in  the  neck,  enclosed  collections  of  pus  developing  in  the  cutu 
or  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  gradually  perforating  out  through  the 
skin.  Of  course,  this  causes  small  losses  of  skin,  whose  edges  are 
usually  red  and  yery  thin,  and  which  lead  to  deeply-seated  cavities 
that  evacuate  thin  pus  or  tissue  that  has  undergone  caseous  degen- 
eration. The  borders  of  these  cutaneous  ulcers  are  excavated,  as  may 
readily  be  shown  by  examining  with  the  probe.  As  a  rule,  these  are 
typical  atonic  ulcers.  From  this  description  you  see  that  this  form  of 
undermined  sinuous  ulcers  is  only  due  to  the  mode  of  oiigin,  and  may 
occasionally  present  itself  under  the  most  varied  constitutional  con- 
ditions ;  although  experience  teaches  that  it  is  especially  frequent  in 
scrofulous  persons,  and  this  is  why  such  atonic  ulcers  with  under- 
mined edges  are  referred  to  scrofula.  This  conclusion  will  generally 
prove  correct,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

2.  Jjupous  ulcers.  By  lupus  we  understand  a  disease  which 
manifests  itself  by  the  development  of  small  nodules  in  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  skin.  The  subsequent  progress  of  these  nodules  may 
vary.  They  consist  of  collections  of  wandering  cells  and  coincident 
ectasia  of  the  vessels.  Lupous  nodules  may  (a)  enlarge  and  run 
together,  so  as  to  form  larger  nodules  and  tuberculous  thickenings  of 
the  skin  {JOupua  hypertrophicua) ;  (i)  on  their  surface  there  is  a  £ree 
exfoliation  of  epidermis  {Lupus  ea^olicUus) ;  (c)  the  surface  ulcerates 
{Lupus  exulcerans).  All  three  forms  may  combine,  and  some  others 
may  be  added  to  them.  The  ulcers  resulting  from  the  latter  form  may 
be  accompanied  by  strongly  proliferating  granidations  {Lupus  exid- 
cerans  fangosui)^  or  dispose  to  a  more  rapid  destruction  of  tissue 
{Lupus  exedenSj  vorax).  The  disease  is  most  frequent  on  the  fiioe, 
especially  on  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  lips ;  it  causes  the  most  frightful 
disfigurement.  The  nose  or  the  lips  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
lupus.  I  saw  one  case  where  all  the  skin  of  the  face,  nose,  lipe,  and 
eyelids,  was  destroyed ;  both  eyes  had  been  lost  by  suppuration,  and 
the  facial  part  of  the  skull,  being  exposed,  presented  a  most  horrible 
sight.  Lieffenbach  describes  such  a  case  in  a  Polish  count,  and  com- 
pares his  appearance  to  that  of  a  death^s  head.  Lupous  uloers  do 
not  by  any  means  always  look  alike ;  but  their  surroundings,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  portion  of  skin  diseased,  greatly  facilitate 
the  diagnosis.  When  lupus  occiu^  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
extremities  or  mucous  membranes,  as  the  throat  or  conjunctiva,  the 
diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  cannot  always  be  made  positively.  It  is  not 
only  pardonable,  but  sometimes  unavoidable,  to  mistake  the  disease 
on  the  extremities  for  certain  forms  of  leprosy,  and  in  the  throat  for 
syphilitic  ulcers.     In  most  cases  lupus  is  due  to  a  dyscrasia.    It  is 
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rarely  a  purely  local  skin-disease.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  jus- 
tified in  claiming  a  particular  lupous  djscrasia,  for  lupus  very  often 
attacks  scrofulous  persons,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one,  and  one 
of  the  worst  symptoms  of  scrofula.  It  also  comes  as  one  symptom  of 
syphilis,  so  that  lupus  syphiliticus  and  lupus  scrofiilosus  are  spoken 
o£  Lupus  is  most  frequent  during  puberty,  and  attacks  females 
oftener  than  males ;  it  more  rarely  develops  late  in  life ;  beyond  the 
fortieth  year  we  are  pretty  safe  from  it. 

In  the  way  of  treatment  I  attach  most  importance  to  local  treat- 
ment, especially  in  the  ulcerative  form,  for  here  we  must  make  every 
attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  destruction,  which  may  endanger  all 
the  skin  of  the  face,  and  internal  remedies  act  very  slowly.  Here,  as 
in  all  rapidly-spreading  ulcerations,  we  should  radically  destroy  the 
base  and  edges  of  the  ulcer  by  cauterizing  down  to  the  healthy  tis- 
sue. We  generally  employ  the  potential  cautery  and  the  solid  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver  or  caustic  potash,  pushing  them  through  the  lupus 
into  the  healthy  parts  below.  We  may  also  use  the  caustic  in  the 
form  of  paste,  such  as  chloride-of-zinc  paste,  which  is  most  readily 
made  by  mixing  chloride  of  zinc  with  rye  or  wheat  flour,  and  making 
it  into  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  then  spreading  it  on  the  ulcer. 
To  attain  our  object  more  rapidly,  and  let  the  caustic  act  more  in- 
tensely, it  is  advisable  to  scratch  up  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  with  the 
flat  end  of  a  probe,  and,  after  arresting  the  bleeding,  apply  the  caus- 
tia  Of  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  I  prefer  caustic  potash,  as  it 
unites  with  the  tissues  most  rapidly,  and  consequently  the  pain  ceases 
sooner.  This  cauterization  may  be  done  during  anaesthesia,  so  that 
when  the  patient  awakes  there  will  be  a  moderate  and  tolerable  burn- 
ing. Nitrate  of  silver  causes  the  most  protracted  suffering,  but  has 
the  advantage  of  liquefying  less  rapidly  than  caustic  potash,  and  hence 
possesses  special  advantages  for  cauterizing  some  portions  of  the 
body.  When  the  slough  from  the  cauterization  is  detached,  if  the 
operation  was  thoroughly  done,  there  is  left  a  good  granulating  sur- 
hce^  which  cicatrizes  in  the  ordinary  manner.  A  new  lupus  is  not 
apt  to  form  in  this  cicatrix,  although  cauterization  cannot  prevent  the 
development  of  new  nodules  in  the  vicinity.  Painting  with  tincture 
of  iodine  is  the  best  local  remedy  in  exfoliative  and  hypertrophic 
lupus.  It  is  well  to  mix  this  remedy  with  glycerine,  to  render  its  ao- 
tion  less  intense.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  lupus  nodules  shrivel  up 
under  this  treatment,  but  it  does  not  prevent  relapses.  Lastly,  in 
some  cases,  the  portion  of  lupous  skin  may  be  excised  with  advan- 
tage. The  only  internal  remedy  from  which  I  have  seen  benefit  is 
cod-liver  oil,  of  which  four  to  six  table-spoonfuls  are  to  be  given  daily, 

but  this  treatment  must  be  continued  for  years.     Decoctions  of  barks 
28 
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are  only  useful  in  lupus  syphiliticus.  Arsenic,  which  is  highly  prized 
in  other  chronic  skin-diseases,  is  of  little  use  in  lupus.  In  Swit^e^ 
land  the  disease  was  rare.  My  experience  of  it  was  chiefly  deri?ediD 
the  Berlin  clinic,  and,  if  I  were  to  state  my  belief  regarding  the  effi- 
cacy of  internal  treatment,  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  tiie  lupous 
dyscrasia,  like  the  scrofulous,  often  disappears  spontaneously  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  is  also  often  incurable. 

3.  Scorbutic  ulcers.  Scorbutus,  or  scurvy,  is  a  disease  whibh,  as  al- 
ready stated,  when  fully  developed,  manifests  itself  by  great  weakness 
of  the  capillary  vessels.  There  are  extravasations  of  blood  at  nuuiy 
places  in  the  skin  and  muscles ;  the  gums  swell,  become  bluish  red, 
and  ulcers,  which  bleed  readily,  form  on  them ;  there  are  also  intes- 
tinal haemorrhages,  general  emaciation  and  debility,  and  many  patieata 
die  in  a  miserable  state.  This  severe  form  of  scorbutus  occurs  chiefly 
endemically  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  sailors  on  long  voy- 
ages. In  the  latter  case  the  disease  is  usually  referred  to  continaed 
use  of  salt  meat.  Inland  there  is  a  sort  of  acute  scorbutus,  oomprisiog 
morbus  maculosus,  piurpura,  etc.  Scorbutus  localized  on  the  gums 
and  oral  mucous  membrane  is  everywhere  common  among  children; 
the  gums  swell,  become  of  a  dark  bluish  red,  bleed  on  the  least  touch, 
and  ulcers,  covered  with  a  yellow,  smeary  coating  of  pus,  fungi,  and 
shreds  of  tissue,  form  on  them.  When  the  disease  appears  in  this 
form,  and  is  treated  early,  it  is  generally  readily  cured.  You  should 
paint  the  gums  twice  daily  with  a  mixture  of  half  a  drachm  to  one 
drachm  of  muriatic  acid  and  an  ounce  of  honey ;  internally  administer 
mineral  acids  in  dose  and  form  suited  to  the  age,  and  order  a  light, 
easily-digested  diet.  If  this  treatment  be  conscientiously  followed, 
the  disease  soon  disappears.  General  endemic  scorbutus  is  difficult  to 
cure,  because  it  is  generally  impossible  to  withdraw  the  patients  from 
the  injurious  endemic  influences.  In  this  also  the  acid  treatment  is 
greatly  recommended. 

4.  Syphilitic  idcers.  The  maiks  that  are  usually  given,  as  particu- 
larly characteristic  of  syphilitic  ulcers,  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the 
primary  chancre,  especially  the  soft  chancre.  This  begins  as  a  vesr 
icle  or  pustule,  develops  to  an  ulcer  as  large  as  a  pea,  with  red  bo^ 
ders  and  a  yellow,  fieitty-looking  base.  The  ulcer  of  the  indurated 
chancre  looks  differently ;  in  this  there  is  first  a  nodule  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  glans  or  prepuce.  This  nodule  ulcerates  from  the  sm^ 
face,  as  other  cutaneous  ulcers  do.  It  usually  assumes  an  tit(Huc, 
torpid  character,  frequently  with  a  marked  tendency  to  breaking  down 
of  the  tissue.  Broad  condylomata,  one  of  the  milder  evidences  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  are,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  but  small,  su- 
perficial, very  circumscribed  fungous  cutaneous  ulcers,  which  ooour 
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most  frequently  on  the  perinaeuniy  about  the  anus,  and  on  the  tongue. 
The  so<!alled  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  skin  often  have  very  in- 
durated, brownish-red  borders,  are  circular,  or  horseshoe-shaped,  and 
are  also  atonic  in  character.  You  will  see  from  this  that  the  appear- 
ance of  syphilitic  ulcers  also  may  vaiy  greatly,  and  hence  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  the  ulcer  does  not  enable  us  to  judge  with  cei^ 
tainty  of  the  presence  of  constitutional  syphilis.  The  treatment 
of  true  syphilitic  ulcers  should  be  chiefly  internal,  and  be  directed 
against  the  constitutional  disease.  Locally  we  should  use  intense 
caustics  if  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  going  on  rapidly. 


Older  surgeons  also  distinguished  numerous  forms  of  ulcers  that 
have  not  been  mentioned  here,  and  that  were  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  causes.  For  instance,  in  his  treatise  on  ulcers  (Helkologie) 
JRust  speaks  of  rheumatic,  arthritic,  haemorrhoidal,  menstrual,  abdom- 
inal, herpetic,  etc.,  ulcers.  But  I,  in  common  with  other  surgeons  of 
modem  times,  have  been  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
this  exact  diagnosis.  It  is  now  generally  considered  that  the  old  no- 
menclature was  based  rather  on  an  artificial  system  originating  in  the 
old  humoral  pathology  than  on  critically  exact  observation.  From 
unprejudiced  observation  we  should  unquestionably  acknowledge  that 
certain  forms  of  ulcers,  particularly  when  affecting  certain  looftlities, 
enable  us  to  decide  on  their  cause ;  nevertheless,  the  appearance  and 
form  of  the  ulcer  are  very  dependent  on  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  part  affected  (e.  g.,  as  by  the  course  of  the  filaments  in  the  skin, 
Wertheim)^  and  on  various  external  causes,  so  that  we  shoidd  fre- 
quently be  deceived  if  we  relied  too  much  on  the  appearance  of  the 
ulcer  as  an  unmistakable  expression  of  a  specific  constitutional  cause. 
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CKRONJQ  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERIOSTEUM, 
OF  THE  BONE,  AND  NECROSIS, 


LECTURE   XXXII. 

Chronio  PeiiostitU  and  Caries  Superflcialia.— SyiiiptomB.-^Bt6oph7tes.»-08teop1a8tie, 
Suppurative  Forms.— Anatomy  of  Carlea.— Etiology.— Diagnosis.— Combinatioo 
of  Various  Forms. 

Gsini<BMSN :  Chronic  inflaminatioiiB  of  the  bones  and  periosteum, 
to  which  we  now  pass,  are  £Eur  more  frequent  than  the  acute  forms; 
the  more  common  disease  is  chronic  periostitis,  which  is  often  accom- 
panied bj  ostitis  (caries)  superficialis.  In  the  early  stages  this  m&y 
end  in  resolution,  then  go  on  to  suppuration,  with  ulceration  of  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  bone ;  it  may  also  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
newly*formed  ossific  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Perios- 
titis that  has  lasted  some  time  will  never  leave  the  bone  unaffected 
Let  us  first  consider  the  symptoms  of  ctiranic  periostitis.  The  first 
symptoms  are  usually  slight  pain,  and  moderate  swelling  of  the  parts 
immediately  around  the  affected  bone.  These  are  accompanied  bj 
slight  functional  disturbances,  especially  when  the  disease  is  in  one 
of  the  extremities.  Spontaneous  pain  is  usually  slight,  or  may  even 
be  entirely  wuiting.  Pressure  induces  seyere  pain,  and  we  find  that 
the  impress  of  the  finger  remains  evident  on  the  skin  for  some  time, 
showing  that  the  sweUing  of  the  skin  is  chiefly  oedematous.  The  dis- 
ease may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  this  stage,  and  may  subside  as 
gradually  as  it  began.  In  such  cases  you  may  consider  the  affection 
as  located  in  the  external  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  periosteum. 
Here  there  is  distention  of  the  vessels,  serous  and  plastic  infiltration. 

The  symptoms  above  given  may  also  depend  on  a  periostitis  com* 
bined  with  a  superficial  ostitis,  only  in  the  latter  case  the  spontaneous 
nains  are  occasionally  more  intense ;  there  are  also  severe,  boring, 
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tearing  pains  at  night.  If  such  a  process  has  lasted  foi  months  and 
then  recedes,  the  affected  bone  remains  thickened  and  nodular  on  the 
surfiEtce.  If  you  have  a  chance  to  examine  such  a  case  anatomically, 
you  find  the  following :  The  two  layers  of  the  periosteum  cannot  be 
exactly  separated ;  both  have  changed  to  a  fatty-looking,  tolerably- 
consistent  mass.  On  microscopical  examination  you  find  that  the  tis- 
sue consists  of  connective  tissue  richly  strewn  with  cells  and  traversed 
by  dilated  capillaries  in  greater  or  less  number.  This  morbidly-thick- 
ened periosteum  is  more  readily  detached  from  the  sm&ce  of  the  bone 
than  is  normally  the  case ;  the  subjacent  bone  (we  are  supposing  a 
hollow  bone,  such  as  the  tibia)  has  its  surface  covered  with  small 
nodules  of  peculiar,  occasionally  stalactite  shape.  If  you  now  saw 
through  the  bone,  you  find  that  these  nodules  on  the  still-distinct  sur- 
fiice  of  Ihe  compact  cortical  substance  are  a  thick  layer  of  porous, 
apparently  young,  newly-formed  bone-substance,  which  are  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  cortical  substance,  it  is  true,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  if  the  process  be  not  too  old,  may  be  broken  off  with  a 
chisel  in  good-sized  pieces.  If  the  disease  has  already  lasted  some 
time,  and  the  union  has  become  very  intimate,  we  find  that  the  de- 
posited porous  bone  has  become  more  compact,  especially  if  the  mor- 
bid process  has  actually  terminated. 

Let  us  stop  here  a  moment  to  inquire  the  origin  qf  this  newly- 
formed  bone.  It  may  come  either  from  the  inner  surfeu^e  of  the 
periosteum,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  former  is  the  gen- 
erally-received opinion,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  renewal  of  the 
function  of  the  periosteum,  as  it  existed  before  the  bone  had  com- 
pleted its  growth,  when  regular  layers  of  new  bone  were  always 
formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  periosteum.  This  form  of  perios- 
titis, which  is  combined  with  the  formation  of  osteophytes  (as  the 
yoimg  bony  substance  deposited  during  inflammation  is  termed),  may 
be  called  osteoplastic^  a  name  which  I  shall  use,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  agree  in  the  above  view,  that  osteophytes  pro- 
ceed solely  from  the  periosteum,  but  am  satisfied  that  they  actually 
grow  fit)m  the  bone,  as  the  Greek  name  indicates.  For,  microscopic 
examination  shows  that,  iA  this  case  also,  as  in  suppuration  and  gran- 
ulation on  the  surfsice  of  the  bone,  the  small  vessels  that  enter  and 
escape  from  the  bone  with  their  enveloping  connective  tissue  are  the 
seat  of  the  new  formation,  which  advances  from  the  Haversian  canals 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  are  the  point  of  origin  for 
the  new  formation  of  bone,  which  then  spreads  out  under  the  perios- 
teum. These  ossifying  granulation-nodules  grow  ftoxa  within  out- 
ward somewhat  into  the  periosteum,  and  then  the  latter  takes  a 
secondivry  part  in  the  process,  as  it  seems  to  me.    The  form  of  the 
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osteophytes,  which  is  often  peculiar,  depends  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  vessels  around  which  the  young  osseous  material  is  deposited. 
We  would  not  by  any  means  assail  the  undoubted  hd  that  the  pen* 
osteum,  and  other  parts  adjacent  to  the  bone,  may  also  pxodoce  new 
bone,  still  I  assert  that,  correctly  viewed,  osteoplastic  periostitis  is  an 
osteoplastic  ostitis  superficialis.  This  subtle  distinction  has  no  pnu> 
tical  value,  so  £Bur  as  we  now  know.  Osteophytes  are  the  product  of 
an  if^flammatorff  irritation  of  the  periosteum  and  surface  of  the 
bone;  they  are  precisely  what  we  call  callus^  in  firaeturesy  and  they 
are  formed  in  the  same  toay.  I  here  remark  that  periostitis,  accom- 
panied only  by  formaticMi  of  osteophytes,  without  any  suppuration,  is 
especially  peculiar  to  some  forms  of  constitutional  syphilis.  The 
dolores  osteocopi,  which  may  be  so  torturing  in  the  head  and  shin- 
bones,  in  tertiary  syphilis,  are  almost  always  due  to  osteoplastic 
periostitis  and  ostitis. 

According  to  my  experience,  almost  every  chronic  periostitis  is  at 
first  osteoplastic ;  all  other  terminations  follow  it  more  or  less  closely. 
The  suppwrative  form  is  also  very  frequent ;  it  may  run  its  ooorse 
without  the  bone  being  much  affected.  Recall  the  symptoms  already 
mentioned :  cedematous  swelling  of  the  skin,  pain  on  deep  pressure, 
and  a  slight  amount  of  it  on  moving  the  limb.  This  condition  re> 
mains  long  the  same,  but  b  gradually  followed  by  more  swelling,  by 
an  immovable,  doughy  tumor,  not  perfectly  but  still  tolerably  well 
defined.  By  degrees  the  skin  reddens,  and  the  tumor  fluctuates  de* 
cidedly.  Four  to  six  months  may  thus  pass,  and  then  the  tumor 
remains  for  a  long  time  unchanged.  The  pain  has  probably  increased, 
and  the  function  is  more  disturbed.  If  the  disease  be  left  to  itself, 
the  cold  abscess,  which  now  evidently  exists,  will  open,  and  a  thin  pus 
mixed  with  flocculi  or  cheesy  substance  will  escape.  If^  through  the 
fine  opening,  you  pass  a  probe,  it  will  enter  a  cavity  lined  with  gran* 
ulations.  If  you  do  not  wait  for  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the 
abscess,  but  make  an  incision  through  the  thin  skin,  it  is  possible  that 
no  pus  may  escape,  but  that  you  will  find  the  fluctuating  .tumor  to 
consist  of  a  gelatinous  mass  of  red  granulations ;  in  other  oases  there 
is  some  pus  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling ;  in  still  others  the  entire 
tumor  is  of  pus.  From  what  I  have  already  told  you  of  the  anatom* 
ical  conditions  in  chronic  inflammation,  jou  will  readily  understand 
these  different  states.  If,  in  the  periosteum,  infiltrated  with  semm 
and  plasm,  you  imagine  a  rich  development  of  vessels,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  infiltration  of  wandering  cells,  and  transformation  of  the 
connective  tissue  to  a  gelatinous  intercellular  substance,  the  former  is 
metamorphosed  to  a  spongy  mass  of  granulations.  This  may  sooner 
or  later  change  to  pus,  and  an  abscess  is  the  final  result.     If  the  whole 
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process  affects  only  the  periosteum  and  superjacent  soft  parts,  the 
bone  is  but  little  changed ;  some  inclination  to  new  formation  is  ex« 
hiUted  on  its  surfistce  bj  the  production 
of  a  layer  of  osteophytes  under  and  in  J^-  ''*• 

the  periphery  of  the  part  affected  with 
periostitis.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  abscess  healing  slow- 
ly, after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated, 
and  of  a  return  to  the  previous  normal 
state.  Such  a  recovery  of  periostitis, 
without  implication  of  the  bone,  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  practice,  but  it  is  rare. 
It  is  £u*  more  common  for  the  bone  to 
be  also  affected,  perhaps  only  super- 
ficially; that  is,  for  periostitis  to  be 
aocompanied  by  ostitis ;  not  an  ossify- 
ing, but  a  chronic,  suppurative,  ulcer- 
ative ostitis — a  caries  superficialis. 
Before  the  abscess  has  opened,  the 
symptoms  of  such  a  caries  scarcely  dif- 
fer from  those  of  suppurative  perios- 
titis. If  the  abscess  has  opened,  we 
may  pass  a  probe  into  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  which  we  feel  to  be  rough 
and  gnawed.  The  caries  had  existed 
some  time,  and  was  secretly  eating  into 
the  bone  before  the  abscess  opened; 
it  probably  existed  when  the  perios- 
teum only  appeared  infiltrated,  and 
was  still  in  the  stage  of  gelatinous 
granulation.  Hence,  suppuration  is 
not  necessarily  combined  with  caries, 
although  it  frequently  accompanies  it. 

To  make  all  this  dear  to  us,  we  must  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^VlJ^  "^**'  accord- 
study  chronic  ostitis  by  means  of  prep- 
arations. The  whole  development  and  coiirse  are  quite  analogous  to 
the  course  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  soft  parts,  but  the  hardness 
and  difficult  solubility  of  bone  give  rise  to  somewhat  different  circum- 
stances.   

In  the  course  of  these  lectures  we  have  repeated  time  and  time 
again  that  inflammatory  neoplasia  is  developed  in  and  from  the 
affeoted  tissue ;  that  the  close  connective-tissue  filaments,  by  rich  in- 
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filtration  of  cells,  are  transformed  into  gelatinous  or  even  fluid  inte^ 
cellular  substance.  Now,  how  shall  this  be  taransfbrmed  into  bone? 
The  cells  embedded  in  the  stellate  boneKSorpuscles  participate  no  more 
in  the  inflammatory  new  formation  than  the  stable  oonnectiTe-iiflrae 
corpuscles.  Here  also,  as  in  most  tissues  of  the  body,  the  inflamma- 
tory neoplasia  infiltrates  the  oonnectiye  tissue ;  namely,  that  ipdiich 
envelops  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals,  and  in  the  medulla  of  the 
bone.  Still,  the  space  for  the  extensive  production  of  cells  is  limited, 
and,  if  the  wandering  of  the  cells  went  on  very  rapidly,  the  vessel 
would  soon  be  entirely  compressed  in  the  bony  canal ;  if  the  dicula- 
tion  be  then  arrested,  the  nutrition  of  the  yotmg  brood  of  cells  also 
ceases,  and  the  necessary  result  is  death  of  the  afiected  portion  of 
bone  (necrosis).  Quite  right,  this  may  be  the  course ;  superficial  ne- 
crosis may  thus  combine  with  periostitis ;  of  this  hereafter.  Usually, 
however,  the  cell  infiltration  in  the  Haversian  canals  is  not  so  rapid  as 
to  compress  the  vessels.  The  process  is  chronic ;  the  bone  gradually 
gives  way,  the  Haversian  canals  become  wider  and  wider,  the  firm 
cortical  substance  of  the  bone  becomes  porous,  in  the  canals  (widened 
to  meshes)  lies  the  brood  of  young  cells,  interspersed  with  gelatinous 
intercellular  substance  and  numerous  vessels,  an  inierstUial  proH/era- 
tion  of  granuUUiona,  If  you  imagine  the  process  as  continuing,  the 
bone  disappears  more  and  more,  the  entire  infiltrated  portion  may  be 
dissolved,  and  the  inflammatory  neoplasm  takes  its  place.  If  you 
macerate  such  a  bone,  at  the  seat  of  disease  you  will  find  a  loss  of 
substance,  with  rough  porous  walls,  that  look  as  if  gnawed  off;  in  this 
defect  lies  the  neoplasia  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  bone  (Fig. 
74).  Now,  remember  that  so  fax  the  word  pus  has  not  been  men- 
tioned ;  still,  of  course,  the  inflammatory  neoplasia  may  subsequentlj 
suppurate,  and,  if  we  continue  our  supposition  that  the  process  began 
in  the  periosteum,  you  have  a  superficial  cold  abscess  lying  on  tiie 
bone ;  its  walls  may  be  covered  with  granulations. 

If  you  have  carefully  followed  me  thus  &r,  you  wiU  have  remaiked 
already  that  throughout  the  whole  process  the  bone  substance  remains 
entirely  passive ;  it  is  entirely  consumed,  and  we  might  say,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  chronic  ostitis,  or  caries,  is  actually  only  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  bone,  vrith  oon- 
sumption  of  the  latter.  And  acooiding  to  my  view  this  is  perfeotlj 
correct,  at  least  for  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Still,  how  does  this 
consumption  of  bone  take  place  ?  Should  not  microscopical  examina- 
tion show  whether  the  bone-cells  are  changed  or  not  during  the  pro- 
cess ?  Remove  with  the  forceps  a  particle  of  bone,  as  thin  a  sheet  as 
possible,  from  a  carious  spot,  and  look  at  it  under  the  microsoope, 
you  wiU  in  many  cases  see  its  edges  and  surface  bitten  out,  as  it  were; 
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the  bone-corpuscles  are  unchanged ;  the  intercellular  substance  some- 
what more  cloudy  than  usual,  perhaps,  but  not  much  altered ;  a  sec- 
tion of  bone,  taken  from  the  yicinitj  of  such  a  carious  spot,  shows 
nothing  different.  If  you  saw  or  cut  out  a  piece  from  a  carious  spot, 
and  abstract  the  chalky  salts  from  the  bone  by  chromic  acid,  and  then 
make  sections  through  it  and  clear  them  with  glycerine,  you  will  have 
about  the  following  picture  (Fig.  75) ; 

Pl«.  78w 


Seetlon  of  t  piece  of  carlfms  Ixme  (carles  ftaogoea).    Hagnlfled  8B0  dlAmeten. 

These  pieces  of  bone  are  often  bitten  out,  as  it  were,  quite  regu- 
larly along  their  edges,  the  young  neoplasia  grows  into  these  defects, 
their  further  increase  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
bone ;  the  bone-corpuscles  are  unchanged,  no  destruction  starts  from 
them,  we  occasionally  see  them  half  destroyed  at  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  the  bone.  What  becomes  of  the  cells  that  were  in  them,  we  can 
harclly  say ;  they  can  no  longer  be  recognized  among  the  numerous 
young  cells  of  the  inflammatory  new  formation  among  which  they 
enter ;  it  is  possible  that,  freed  from  their  cage,  they  aid  in  increasing 
the  cell-brood  by  subdividing,  possibly  they  die ;  at  all  events,  as  fan 
na  may  be  judged  by  the  change  of  form,  they  do  not  aid  in  dissolving 
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the  bone.  But  bow  the  bone  is  dissolved  remains  an  unsolved  xiddla 
Living,  like  dead  bone,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  dissolved  hj  tiie 
interstitial  bony  granulation.  Previously,  when  speaking  of  openting 
for  pseudarthrosis  by  the  insertion  of  ivory  pegs,  I  told  you,  if  jou 
will  remember  (p.  219),  that  the  ivory  pegs  became  rough  on  their 
sur&ce,  carious ;  there  the  process  is  just  the  same,  and  this  observa* 
tion  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  as  a  proof  that  the  bone 
itself  does  not  necessarily  have  any  thing  to  do  with  its  solution  in 
caries,  but  may  play  a  perfectly  passive  part.  To  anticipate  the  charge 
that  I  admit  onli/  this  variety  of  consumption  of  bone,  where  the  abo?e 
changes  occur  on  the  surface,  I  must  add  that  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  fsict  that  the  ivory  pegs  introduced  for  pseudarthrosb 
do  not  (HvsayB  become  rough  on  the  surfjEioe,  but  might  remain  smooth 
and  still  lose  substance,  as  may  be  shown  by  weighing  them  before 
and  after  the  operation.  The  morphological  appearances  in  the  carious 
bone,  which  JS.  VoOcmann  very  aptly  designates  kicunar  corroaionSy 
and  which  Howship  first  made  known,  are  now  generally  reoognixed 
as  correct,  although  di£ferent  views  were  formerly  held  regarding  them, 
which  you  may  find  in  the  cellular  pathology  of  Virchow^  and  in 
F&rster's  atlas,  if  the  subject  interests  you. 

One  point,  however,  we  must  consider.  It  would  be  very  sup 
posable  that  the  bone-substance,  having  its  nutrition  affected,  would 
begin  to  break  up  and  crumble  into  very  fine  particles,  or  powder; 
this  would  be  especially  apt  to  occur  if  the  bone  had  previously  lost 
its  organic  substance.  It  could  even.be  shown  that  this  is  the  primsry 
step  in  ulceration  of  the  bone,  or  caries,  and  those  who  regard  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  as  the  primary  step  in  ulcers  of  the  soft  parts,  and  in* 
flammatory  new  formation  as  the  second,  will  also  hold  this  view  in 
regard  to  bone.  As  I  have  already  stated,  my  observations  speak 
very  decidedly  against  the  universalily  of  this  view  of  ulceration,  and 
what  I  did  not  find  proven  as  regards  the  soft  parts,  I  cannot  consider 
true  as  regards  the  bones.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  portions  of 
bone  may  crumble  off,  and,  when  there  is  suppurative  ostitis^  these 
small  particles  of  bone  may  be  found  in  the  pus.  This  would  be  s 
necrosis  of  the  lowest  form ;  such  a  death  of  the  particles  of  tissue 
also  occurs  in  the  soft  parts,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammation ; 
70a  will  doubtless  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  spoken  of  this  subject 
It  cannot  be  considered  ss  a  rule  in  caries ;  it  is  only  seen  occasionally 
in  caries  with  suppuration  or  caseous  degeneration.  Here  even  large 
portions  of  bone  may  become  actually  necrosed,  ^nd  for  this  combi- 
nation of  caries  and  necrosis  we  have  the  curious  name  of  ecariu 
necrotica. 

Thus  far  we  have  used  the  term  caries  as  exactly  synonymous  with 
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chronic  ostitis  and  solution  of  bone,  and  at  present  this  is  very  gener* 
ally  done ;  but  formerlj  the  name  caries  was  only  used  for  ulceration 
accompanied  by  suppuration,  for  open  ulcers  of  the  bone.  The  inti- 
mate connection  between  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration,  which 
we  previously  studied  in  the  soft  parts,  also  exists  between  chronic 
ostitis  and  caries.  If  you  desire  to  designate  the  character  of  the 
inflammation  more  specifically,  it  maybe  done  conveniently  by  certain 
additions  which  you  already  know  from  the  chapter  on  ulcers.  Up 
to  this  point  we  have  only  studied  superficial  caries ;  hereafter  we  shall 
come  to  central  caries,  which  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  superficial 
that  the  abscess  does  to  an  open  ulcer.  In  the  soft  parts  I  showed 
you  the  development  of  the  process  of  ulceration  in  a  fungous  ulcer, 
where  the  productive  character  predominates.  This  has  its  analogy 
in  bone,  in  ostitis  fimgosa  (by  caries  sicca,  Yirchxyvi  and  YcXkmann 
mean  caries  with  proliferating  granulations  and  destruction  of  bone 
without  suppuration),  where  there  is  as  yet  no  destruction  of  the 
inflammatory  new  formation,  but  where  interstitial  granulation-tissue 
has  grown  all  through  the  bone.  This  does  not  by  any  means  always 
occur  to  the  extent  we  have  just  supposed*  If  you  bear  in  mind  the 
atcmic,  torpid  ulcer  of  the  soft  parts,  and  remember  how  the  neoplasia 
rapidly  breaks  down  into  pus,  undergoes  caseous  transformation  or 
disintegrates,  and  simply  apply  the  same  changes  to  bone,  you  will 
readily  understand  the  case ;  this  also  gives  caries  another  character ; 
there  are  very  torpid,  atonic  forms  of  caries  where  the  neoplasia  causes 
but  little  destruction  of  bone,  and  then  disintegrates  or  undergoes 
caseous  metamorphosis,  and  thus  in  the  living  organism  there  is  a  sort 
of  maceration  of  the  diseased  bone ;  the  soft  parts  in  the  bone  suppu- 
rate ;  if  this  happen  before  the  bone  is  dissolved,  the  portion  of  bone 
that  has  suppurated  is  necrosed  Here,  also,  most  of  the  fault  of  the 
disintegration  is  due  to  deficient  vascularity.  But  we  must  look  to 
constitutional  influences  for  the  causes  why  we  have  in  one  case  fun- 
gous, or  proliferating,  in  another  atonic  caries. 

In  closing  these  anatomical  descriptions,  I  will  direct  attention  to 
some  deviations  in  the  details  of  atrophy  of  the  bone,  to  which  JS. 
Volkmann  has  recently  called  especial  attention.  He  distinguishes 
as  vcLseukur  ostitis  a  variety  where  new  canals  with  vessels  originate 
firom  the  Haversian  canals ;  these  break  through  the  lamell»  in  various 
directions,  without  any  of  the  above  lacunar  defects  being  formed  in 
the  bone,  although  the  final  result  is  also  atrophy  and  porosity  of  the 
bone.  VoOGmann  also  calls  particular  attention  to  the  form  of  atrophy 
of  the  bone,  where  the  lamelka  of  the  spongy  substance  gradually 
grow  thinner  and  thinner,  without  our  being  able  microscopically  to 
see  how  it  happens.    This  variety  of  atrophy  {halisteretic)  occurs  in 
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caries,  but  is  still  more  frequent  in  osteomalacia ;  we  shall  return  to 
this  again.  I  know  the  latter  form  very  well ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  about  vascular  ostitis  as  described  by  72.  Volh' 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  bone  is  chiefly  due  to 
constitutional,  d3rscrasial  diseases,  and  although  injuries,  blows,  fells, 
etc.,  may  be  exciting  causes  of  these  diseases,  the  ultimate  cause  must 
lie  in  the  injured  part  or  the  system  at  large,  otherwise  the  prooesB 
would  take  the  course  usual  to  traumatic  inflammations  and  soon  te^ 
minatei  If  an  injury  induces  insidious  chronic  inflammation,  this 
must  be  due  either  to  a  peculiar  local  or  constitutional  condition ;  so 
&r  I  have  had  no  reason  to  abandon  this  opinion. 

Of  the  dyscrasia  already  known  to  you,  the  scrofulous  and  sjpb- 
iHtio  especially  predispose  to  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis ;  among 
scrofulous  children  the  fungous  forms  of  caries  are  most  frequent, 
while  among  adults  the  atonic  occurs  oftener.  True  tubercles  are 
also  found  in  bone,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  in  the  periosteum  or  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  long  bones. 

But  chronic  periostitis  also  occurs  frequently  when  none  of  the 
above  dyscrasia  are  discoverable,  and  where  we  can  recognize  no 
cause;  in  old  people  especially,  periostitis  with  caries  sometimes 
comes  from  very  slight  injuries,  and  runs  its  course  in  the  most  dis* 
agreeable  torpid  form. 

The  inflammatory  neoplasia  in  the  bone  will  greatly  sympathize 
if  the  general  health  fetils ;  in  children  who  have  died  of  caries,  you 
will  almost  always  find  the  atonic  form,  for,  just  previous  to  death, 
while  the  nutrition  was  bad,  the  neoplasia  also  broke  down ;  the  dis- 
eased bone,  even  during  life,  was  macerated  by  suppuration  and  mo^ 
tification.  Pathological  anatomists,  who  only  see  caries  on  the  dis- 
secting^table,  rarely  know  the  fungous  form  accurately,  or  consider  it 
the  more  rare ;  but,  when  one  often  examines  pieces  of  carious  bone, 
cut  out  during  life,  especially  the  resected  joints  of  children,  where 
the  process  is  going  on  actively,  he' learns  to  judge  differently  from 
what  he  would  in  the  anatomical  museums,  where  macerated  bones, 
almost  exclusively,  are  preserved. 

Although  I  have  merely  spoken  of  fungous  and  atonic  caries,  you 
still  tmderstand  that  I  have  only  depicted  the  extremes  of  the  pro- 
liferating and  rapidly  disintegrating  new  formation.  Of  course  there 
are  many  intermediate  forms. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  carefully  delineate  aU  the 
shades  of  this  process,  as  will  be  done  in  the  clinic,  but  here  the  pic- 
ture of  diseases  should  be  drawn  from  typical  cases,  you  should  ac- 
quire a  mental  mastery  of  the  subject;  hence  I  only  lead  you  so  &r 
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into  the  detaik  of  the  process  as  is  neoessaiy  for  understanding  its 
anatomy. 

Now  you  will  very  justly  ask,  How  shall  we  know  whether  the 
case,  which  we  have  only  diagnosed  with  the  probe,  be  of  the  prolifei^ 
ating  or  torpid  variety  ?  This  will  have  an  influence  on  the  treat- 
ment, as  it  has  in  case  of  ulcers  of  the  soft  parts.  And  it  is  im- 
portant not  only  for  the  treatment,  but  for  the  prognosis ;  for  pure 
torpid  caries  offers  far  poorer  chances  than  the  fungous  form,  because 
it  is  fiar  more  apt  to  occur  in  poor,  badly-nourished,  and  old  persons. 
The  distinction  is  not  difficult.  In  the  more  proliferating  forms  the 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  periosteum,  and  skin,  and  especially  of  the 
articular  capsule  when  the  caries  affects  the  articular  ends  of  the 
bone,  is  often  considerable ;  all  these  parts  feel  spongy.  If  there  be 
any  openings  in  the  skin,  proliferating  granulations  project  from  them, 
and  a  mucous,  tough,  synovia-like  pus  escapes.  If  you  examine  vdth 
the  probe,  you  do  not  come  at  once  on  bare  bone,  but  must  push  the 
probe  into  the  granulations,  often  to  some  depth,  before  entering  the 
rotten  bone. 

In  the  pure  atonic  form  there  is  less  swelling,  the  skin  is  thin,  red, 
and  often  imdermined.  The  edges  of  the  opening  are  sharp,  as  if  cut 
out  with  a  punch ;  there  is  a  discharge  of  thin,  serous,  sometimes  bad- 
ly-smelling or  sanious  pus ;  if  you  introduce  the  probe,  you  come  at 
once  on  the  bare,  rough  bone,  from  which  the  soft  parts  have  already 
been  separated  by  suppuration  and  maceration.  These  are  the  ex- 
treme cases  of  the  series ;  there  are  various  intermediate  forms. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  think  yoii  will  now  have  a 
correct  idea  of  caries  superflcialis. 

Let  us  make  a  short  review  of  what  we  know  of  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  periosteum  and  bone.  We  have  considered  chronic  os- 
teoplastic periostitis  (with  formation  of  osteophytes  without  suppura- 
tion), suppurative  periostitis  alone,  and  combined  with  ostitis  superfi- 
cialis,  or  caries.  But  osteoplastic  periostitis  may  combine  with  caries, 
and  this  combination  is  even  frequent,  i  e.,  osteophytes  form  round  a 
carious  point  in  the  bone.  If  you  examine  a  series  of  preparations 
of  carious  joints,  you  find  the  osteophytes  starting  from  the  sur£etce 
of  the  bone,  around  the  destroyed  portion ;  the  periostitis,  which  at 
one  place  induced  destruction  of  the  bone,  caused  formation  of  new 
bone  in  the  vicinity.  You  may  very  aptly  compare  this  to  an  ulcer 
with  callous  edges ;  thickening  by  new  formation  in  the  periphery, 
destruction  in  the  centre.  But  we  do  not  have  formation  of  osteo- 
phytes at  the  periphery  in  atonic  forms  of  caries,  it  only  occurs  in 
those  which,  at  least  for  a  time,  bore  a  proliferating  character ;  just  as 
in  torpid,  scrofulous  ulcers  you  only  find  thickened  edges,  where  the  skin 
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had  for  a  lon^  time  been  thickened  by  plastio  infiltration,  so  in  the 
bone  also  we  have  this  combination  of  proliferation  and  destructioii 
which  we  have  so  often  met  in  the  study  of  inflammation. 


LECTURE  XXXIII. 

Prim&iy  Central,  Chronio  Ostitis,  or  Caries. — Symptoms. — Ostitis  Interna  Otteoplas- 
tica,  SnppnratiTa,  Fnngosa.— Abscess  of  Bone. — Combinations.— Oaidtis  with  Cas- 
eous Metamorphosis. — Tubercles  of  Bone. — ^Diaipiosia  of  Cariea. — ^Dialoeation  of 
the  Bones  after  their  Partial  Destruction. — Congestion  Absoesaes, — Etiology. 

HiTHEBTO  we  have  onlj  treated  of  chronic  ostitis  in  so  far  as  it  is 
dependent  on  periostitis.  This  is  almost  always  the  case  in  the  hol- 
low bones,  for  in  them  the  cortical  layer  is  not  much  disposed  to  he- 
come  primarily  diseased.  The  case  is  different  with  the  spongy  bones 
and  bony  parts ;  in  them  a  chronic  inflammation  may  arise  indepen- 
dently, just  as  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  a  hollow  bone  there  may  oc* 
cur  a  circumscribed  chronic  osteomyelitis,  so  that  the  cortical  substance 
may  become  diseased  from  within.  These  cases  are  designated  as 
ostitis  interna  or  caries  centralis.  The  symptoms  of  such  a  chronio 
inflammation,  occurring  deep  in  the  bone,  are  in  many  cases  veiy  on* 
decided.  A  dull,  moderate  pain,  and  a  consequent  slight  impairment 
of  function  often  form  the  only  symptoms.  Swelling  comes  on  later, 
and  the  disease  may  exist  for  months  before  we  can  form  a  certain 
diagnosis.  But  when  we  find  severe  pain  on  pressing,  and  oedema  of 
the  skin  and  the  periosteum  participates  secondarily  in  the  chronio 
inflammation,  we  shall  gradually  be  led  to  the  correct  diagnosis,  the 
more  readily  if  the  disease  be  circumscribed,  and  perforation  finally 
takes  place,  so  that  we  may  pass  a  probe  through  the  opening  deep 
into  the  bone,  and  find  exactly  what  is  the  state  of  affairs.  In  many 
cases  periostitis  is  for  a  long  time  the  chief  symptom  of  ostitis;  the 
former  may  be  so  prominent  that  it  appears  to  be  the  only  disease, 
till,  from  the  long  duration,  and  from  losses  of  substance  from  within,  or 
lastly,  perhaps,  even  by  detachment  of  small  pieces  of  bone,  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  continued  suppuration  is  due  to  disease 
deep  in  the  bone.  The  sequeke  of  ostitis  interna  may  be  fbnnation 
of  new  bone,  suppuration,  caseous  degeneration ;  rarely  there  is  also 
development  of  true  tubercles  in  spongy  bones. 

When  ostitis  interna  osteoplastica  develops  in  the  hoDow  bones  it 
usually  attacks  the  entire  bone  at  the  same  time,  and  also  oommeooes 
simultaneously  in  several  bones.  The  result  of  this  disease  may  be  the 
complete  filling  of  the  medullary  cavity,  with  a  tolerably  compact  bonv 
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mass,  the  almost  complete  filling  of  the  Haversian  canals  with  bonj  sub* 
stance,  and  generally  also  the  for* 
mation  of  bone  on  the  surface.  Fia.7*. 

Thus  the  entire  bone  becomes  very 
heavy  and  denser  than  normaL 
This  process  is  also  termed  d\ffii8e 
hypertrophy  of  the  bonej  but  more 
frequently  aderosis  omum  (con- 
densing ostitis,  It.  Volkmann). 

Besides  the  hollow  bones,  other 
hones  of  the  skeleton  are  also  oc- 
casionally attacked,  e.  g.,  bones  of 
the  &ce  and  pelvis ;  in  such  cases 
the  bony  deposits  are  spongy, 
puffed,  nodular,  so  that  the  bone 
acquires  a  resemblance  to  skin  af- 
fected with  elephantiasis ;  indeed, 
the  diseases  are  very  analogous 
(Leontiasis  ossium,  FircAow), 
The  filling  up  of  the  diplo^  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  tables 
of  the  cranial  bones  with  bony 
substance  is  such  a  common 
change  with  advancing  age,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
pathological,  although  it  really 
helongs  under  this  head. 

The  causes  of  sclerosis  of  bone 
as  a  primary  disease  are  entirely 
ohscure;  in  some  cases  syphilis 
may  act  as  a  cause,  but  the  osseous 
formations  occurring  in  this  dis- 
ease rarely  attain  such  firmness 
as  in  sclerosis  proper.    The  mal«  — 

ady  will  rarely  be  recognized  with  Seleroeed  tlbU  and  frarar;  the  former  after 
•_.   .   ^      ,     ."^       ,.-      ?  ^  .PWtffi,UielAtterflrom  Atpeciiuenoat  ofthe 

certamty  durmg  Me,  because  to      yiennaFMhoiogicaiADAtomicaicoUecdon. 
the  touch   these  bones    present 

nothing  more  than  a  certain  increase  of  thickness  and  a  slight  ine« 
quality  of  surface. 

OeUtU  interna  tuppurativa  circumeeripta  usually  begins  in  a 
hollow  bone  as  osteomyelitis.  The  inflammation  gradually  extends 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  is  dissolved,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  and  finally  completely  consmned  at  some 
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point  In  such  oases  pus  may  form  quite  early  in  the  centre  of  the 
inflammatory  new  formation,  and  subsequently  be  evacuated  It  is 
this  disease  that  is  especially  termed  bone  abscese.  The  periosteum 
does  not  remain  unafiPected ;  it  is  thickened  and  new  bony  deposits 
form  in  this  case  also  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  which  is  not  at 
first  perforated  but  is  irritated  from  within.  The  hoUow  bone  is  thus 
enlarged  externally  at  the  point  where  the  abscess  forms  in  it,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  the  bone  being  here  pressed  apart  and  in* 
flated.  It  is  difficult,  indeed  often  impossible,  to  distinguish  such  a 
bone-abscess  from  a  circumscribed  osteoplastic  periostitis,  hence  we 
should  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  operate.  This  central  caries  maj 
be  accompanied  by  partial  necrosis  of  certain  portions  of  bone  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cortical  substance,  forming  a  caries  necroHca 
centralis.  Lastly,  we  have  the  worst  cases,  where  chronio  intenal 
and  external  caries  are  accompanied  by  necrosis  and  by  suppurative 
or  osteoplastic  periostitis.  All  these  develop  in  one  and  the  same 
hollow  bone  at  the  same  time ;  abscesses  appear  at  different  points ; 
with  the  probe  we  sometimes  touch  rotten  bone,  sometimes  a  seques- 
trum ;  in  one  place  we  enter  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone,  in 
another  only  the  surface  appears  diseased ;  the  whole  bone  is  thick* 
ened,  as  is  the  periosteum,  and  a  little  thin  pus  escapes  from  the 
fistulous  openings.  The  macerated  preparation  of  such  a  bone  Has  a 
peculiar  appearance ;  the  surface  is  covered  with  very  porous  osteo- 
phytes; between  these,  here  and  there,  we  find  necrosed  portions 
which  belong  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  bone ;  some  openings  lead  into  the 
medullary  cavity;  if  you  saw  through  these  bones  longitudinally, you 
find  the  medullary  cavity  also  partly  filled  with  porous  bony  sub- 
stance ;  the  cortical  layer  has  lost  its  even  thickness,  and  it  also  is 
porous,  so  that  it  is  only  at  some  few  points  that  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  osteophjrte  deposits;  in  the  original  meduUaiy 
cavity  we  find  occasional  round  holes,  and  in  some  of  these  necrosed 
portions  of  bone.  These  bones  are  in  such  a  state  that  their  recovery 
cannot  usually  be  expected,  and  either  their  extirpation  or  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  is  necessary. 

In  the  shorty  spongy  bones  the  case  is  somewhat  different;  in 
them,  when  there  is  proliferating,  inflammatory  neoplasia,  solution  of 
the  bone  with  secondary  suppuration  comes  on  quite  rapidly,  although 
it  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary  result.  There  are  cases  of  ostitis  of 
the  short  spongy  bones  of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  and  especially  in  the 
epiphyses  of  the  hollow  bones,  where,  without  any  decided  swelling 
(which  is  usually  caused  by  the  resulting  periostitis),  the  bone  is  en- 
tirely dissolved  by  interstitial  granulations  growing  all  through  it, 
without  any  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  slightest  trace  of  sup- 
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puratioQ  {oHUis  itUemaJkmgosa).  The  result  of  such  a  solution  of 
bone  in  these,  or  in  other  joints,  is  that  by  musoular  traction  the  bones 
are  displaced  in  the  direction  where  the  destruction  is  most  advanced. 
And  from  this  deformity  we  may  judge  approximately  of  the  extent 
of  the  destruction,  A  short  time  since,  I  amputated  a  foot  which  was 
so  distorted  by  such  a  destruction  of  bone,  without  any  suppuration, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  talus  and  calcaneus,  that  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot  was  greatly  drawn  up,  just  as  in  well-marked  congenital  club- 
foot|  and  the  patient  walked  very  insecurely  on  the  outer  border  of 
the  foot.  A  good-sized  ulcer  had  also  formed  on  the  outer  edge, 
which  had  latterly  entirely  preyented  walking,  I  saw  a  simOar  case 
in  the  wrist-joint:  A  girl  twenty  years  old  had  suffered  for  a  long 
time  from  pain  in  the  left  wrist,  without  swelling  of  the  soft  parts ; 
pressure  on  the  wrist  was  very  painful;  gradually,  without  any  swell- 
ing or  suppuration,  the  hand  became  very  much  abducted ;  if  the  pa- 
tient were  ansBsthetized,  the  hand  could  be  returned  to  its  normal 
position,  and  then  it  was  found  that  part  of  the  wrist  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. In  the  larger  spongy  bones,  as  the  calcaneus,  and  in  the 
epiphyses  of  the  larger  hollow  bones,  a  central  cavity,  or  a  bone^ibscess, 
may  form,  and  this  may  be  accompanied  by  a  necrosis  centralis.  In 
the  great  majorily  of  cases,  however,  the  ostitis  is  accompanied  by  a 
purulent  periostitis ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  small  bones  of 
the  wrist  and  ankle ;  these  are  so  small  that,  when  the  periosteum  be- 
comes diseased,  the  disease  readily  extends  to  the  entire  bone  and  its 
articular  surfaces,  and  that  conversely  primary  disease  of  the  bone 
quickly  shows  its  effect  on  the  periosteum  and  articular  surfaces.  In 
these  cases  also  there  is  implication  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons 
and  of  the  skin,  which  is  perforated  at  various  places  by  ulceration 
horn  within  outward.  In  the  hand  the  radius  and  ulna  as  well  as  the 
articular  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  may  also  be  implicated,  and  in 
the  foot  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  as  weU  as  the  posterior 
ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  wrist  and  ankle  joints  are  thus 
swollen  out  of  shape;  in  many  places  thin  pus  escapes  from  the 
fistulous  openings,  and  the  bones  of  these  joints  are  partly  dissolved 
and  partly  replaced  by  spongy  granulations,  or  else  are  entirely  or 
partly  necrosed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  ilie  course 
of  this  form  of  primaiy  suppurative  ostitis  also,  in  regard  to  vital  re- 
lations, is  just  as  variable  as  that  of  chronic  periostitis,  and  that  here 
also  you  see  cases  of  a  typical  atonic,  and  others  of  a  fungous 
variety,  while  there  are  a  variety  of  cases  between  these  extremes. 

I  must  particularly  mention  one  other  form  of  chronic  ostitis,  viz., 
ostUU  vnth  eaaeotu  degeneroHon  of  the  inflammatory  neoplasia.  You 
are  already  acquainted  with  this  variety  of  chronic  inflammation ;  it 
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belongs  generally  to  the  atonic  forms,  with  slight  vascularization.    It 
ocours  chiefly  in  the  spongy  bones,  and  readily  combines  with  partUl 

necrosis ;  in  the  cheesy  pulp  which 
Fro.  n,  fills  the  cavity  in  the  bone  there 

f  are  almost  always  portions  of  dead 
bone  that  have  not  been  dissolved. 
The  vertebrae,  the  epiphyses  of  the 
larger  hollow  bones,  and  the  cair 
caneus,  are  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  this  ostitU  interna  caaeoM, 
This  form  is  only  recognizable  in  a 
few  cases  during  life;  we  grad- 
ually arrive  at  the  diagnosis  of  os- 
titis interna,  but  can  only  dete^ 
mine  its  special  form  in  cases 
where  the  half-fluid  caseous  pulp 
is  evacuated  through  an  external 
opening.  Lastly,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  in  rare  cases, 
usually  in  the  vicinity  of  caseous 
deposits,  true  miliary  tubercles^ 
small,  at  first  gray,  later  cheesy 
nodules,  come  in  ilie  spongy  sub- 
stance of  the  epiphyses  in  the  an- 
PoiBt  of  ca.^^d^n^«ti^  the  eptaai    j^^^o^^g  ^^^  vertebnB  and  induce 

solution  of  the  bone  and  partial 
necrosis.  A  diagnosis  of  this  true  bone  tuberculosis  cannot  be  ce^ 
tainly  made  during  life,  we  may  only  consider  it  as  probable  where 
there  is  marked  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  larynx. 

For  all  forms  of  ostitis,  .which  induce  softening  of  the  bone-sub- 
stance, i2.  VbUcmann  employs  the  designation  rarefying  ostitis. 


From  the  occasional  remarks  that  I  have  made  concerning  the 
diagnosis  of  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis,  you  will  have  already  seen 
that^  after  they  have  lasted  a  certain  time,  their  recognition  is  not 
generally  difficult,  but  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  state  the 
variety  and  extent  of  any  given  case.  There  are  two  very  important 
factors  for  the  diagnosis  in  those  cases  that  cannot  be  examined  di- 
rectly by  the  sound,  viz.,  the  displacement  of  the  hones^  which  must 
result,  in  many  parts  of  the  body  at  least,  from  their  partial  solution, 
and /ormo^ton  of  abscesses^  which  often  accompanies  iU 
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Carious  destruction  of  the  larger  hoDow  bones  rarely  goes  so  deep 
as  to  cause  a  solution  of  continuity ;  where  this  might  otherwise  oc- 
cur, it  is  often  prevented  by  osteophytes  growing  on  the  outside  while 
the  destruction  goes  on  within,  so  that  the  bone  grows  thicker  at  the 
point  of  disease.  I  have  only  seen  one  case  where,  from  a  perfectly 
atonic  caries  of  the  tibia  of  an  old,  decrepit  person,  the  bone  was  at 
one  point  so  far  consumed  that  there  were  entire  loss  of  continuity 
and  spontaneous  fracture;  post-mortem  examination  showed  that 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  osteophytes.  The  bone  in  Fig.  66  is  also 
nearly  eaten  through.  Complete  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the 
small  hollow  bones  of  the  phalanges  and  metacarpi  is  not  so  rare ;  the 
scrofulous  caries  of  these  bones  has  from  time  immemorial  been  called 
Pasdarthrocace^  or  spina  ventosa,  old  names  that  only  mean  caries  in 
the  fingers  or  toes,  with  spindle-shaped  enlargements.  Should  the 
bones  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fungous  proliferation  and  partial 
necrosis  of  the  small  diaphyses,  the  fingers  atrophy  and  aro  drawn 
back  by  the  tendons  so  strongly  that  they  represent  misshaped  rudi- 
ments of  fingers. 

Displacement  of  the  spongy  bones  is  for  more  frequent  when  they 
are  destroyed.  I  have  already  spoken  of  this  as  occurring  in  the 
wrist  and  ankle  bones,  still,  it  occurs  far  more  extensively  in  other 
bones ;  for  instance,  if  the  head  of  the  femur  and  upper  margin  of  the 
acetabulum  are  destroyed,  the  femur  is  gradually  drawn  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  destruction,  and  assunes  the  position  that  it 
has  in  upward  dislocation  of  the  hip.  Similar  dislocations  occur  in 
the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  knee,  though  there  they  are  less  remarkable. 
About  the  most  noticeable  are  the  dislocations  in  the  spinal  column 
after  carious  destruction  of  the  vertebrae ;  if  one  or  more  vertebrse  be 
destroyed  by  ostitis,  the  part  of  the  spinal  column  lying  above  this 
point  has  no  firm  support,  and  must  sink ;  but,  since  the  arohes  of  the 
vertebras  and  spinous  processes  are  rarely  diseased  at  the  same  time, 
only  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  column  sinks  in,  and  an  anterior 
curvature  results,  and  a  consequent  posterior  projection,  a  so-called 
PotCs  bosSy  thus  named  after  the  English  surgeon,  Perdval  Potty  who 
first  accurately  described  this  disease.  In  every  anatomical  collection 
you  find  preparations  of  this,  unfortunately,  rather  common  disease. 
The  occurrence  of  such  a  boss  is  occasionally  the  sole,  but  tolerably 
certain,  sign  of  caries  of  the  vertebrae. 

A  second  important  symptom  of  destruction  of  bone,  or  caries,  is 
the  suppuration  which  accompanies  many  or  most  cases.  The  pus 
collects  around  the  diseased  bone ;  a  cold  abscess  forms ;  the  pus  does 
not  alwaya  remain  at  Hie  point  where  it  forms,  but  sometimes  sinks 
deeper,  particularly  when  it  has  displaced  the  parts  from  within  out- 
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ward,  BO  that  it  reaches  the  loose  oonnective  tissue.  The  most  te^ 
quent  source  of  such  sinkiiig  or  congestion  abscesses  is  the  above 
disease  of  the  yertebras ;  as  this  most  generally  begins  as  ohronio 
periostitis  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  vertebrse,  so  this  is  the  most 

Flo.  78. 


Dettnictlon  of  the  'fertebnl  oolnmn  bj  maltlple  perioftltii  and  ostltU  «ntarior.   FNptnttot 
from  the  pathological  anatomical  ooUection  at  BaseL 

dommon  seat  of  the  suppuration ;  the  pus  sinks  behind  the  peritomeumf 
along  the  psoas  muscle,  and  usually  makes  its  appearance  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the  inner  side ;  it  may  possibly,  but  more 
rarely,  take  a  different  course,  as  backward.  These  congestion  ab- 
Qcesses  are  of  great  diagnostic  and  of  still  greater  prognostic  value; 
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as  ft  rule,  they  are  bad  signs ;  their  treatment^  of  which  hereafter  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  surgical  therapeutics.  In  speaking 
of  the  sinking  of  pus,  it  is  meant  that,  following  the  laws  of  gravity, 
the  pus  sinks  mechanicallj ;  it  will  do  so  most  readily  where  there 
is  simply  loose  oonnectiye  tissue  present,  and  no  opposition  from 
fiiscia,  musdes,  or  bone.  But  I  must  call  yomr  attention  to  the 
fieust  that  this  purely  mechanical  picture  is  only  partly  correct;  for 
it  is  partly  an  ulcerative  suppuration  that  progresses  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, which  is  only  slightly  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  the  pus ; 
the  abscess  enlarges  as  it  does  in  other  cases ;  if  the  pus  reaches  a 
point  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh,  perforation  usually  results,  not  from 
the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  pus,  but  from  ulceration  from  within 
outward,  as  in  the  opening  of  other  abscesses;  such  a  congestion  ab- 
scess may  last  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  before  opening  spontane- 
ously. 

We  come  now  to  the  etiology  of  ostitis  and  caries  interna^  which 
we  may  treat  very  briefly,  as  the  chief  factors  act  here  as  in  chronic 
periostitis,  or  in  chronic  inflammations  generally. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  rare  for  injury  to  induce  ostitis  chronica ;  but 
this  may  develop  in  the  form  of  an  osteomyelitis  in  one  of  the  larger 
hollow  bones,  from  severe  concussion  and  bruising,  with  extravasation 
of  Uood  in  the  medullary  cavity ;  the  same  thing  may  occur  from 
contusions  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  or  ankle.  But  it  is  more  com- 
mon for  such  causes  to  induce  acute  disease,  such  as  acute  periostitis. 
If  suppuration  take  place  after  contusion  of  the  wrist  or  ankle,  if  the 
cartilage  be  destroyed  and  the  suppuration  extend  to  the  bone,  we  may 
have  fungous  ostitis  of  the  small  spongy  bones,  and  their  complete 
destruction.  Even  healthy,  strong  persons  may,  from  protracted 
traumatic  inflammation  of  the  joint,  become  so  ansemic  and  cachectic 
that  the  disease  will  not  go  on  to  its  normal  termination,  but  becomes 
chronic. 

Most  frequently  scrofrda  and  sjrphilis  are  the  causes  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bones ;  in  scrofula,  while  the  children  are  fat  and 
well-nourished,  the  fungous  forms  predominate.  In  thin,  badly-nour- 
ished, scrofulous  children,  on  the  contrary,  ostitis  with  caseous  degen- 
eration and  other  atonic  forms  not  unfrequently  develop ;  both  of  the 
latter  lead  to  partial  necrosis.  The  most  frequent  seats  of  scrofrdous 
ostitis  and  periostitis  are  the  vertebras,  articular  epiphyses,  phalanges, 
and  metacarpal  bones ;  the  jaw-bones  and  large  hollow  bones  are 
rarely  aflected. 

tn  syphilis,  ostitis  and  periostitis  osteoplastica  are  most  frequent 
in  the  tibia  and  cranium;  caries  sicca  fungosa  also  occurs,  some- 
times primarily  in  the  diplog  of  the  skull,  sometimes  after  periostitis ; 
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the  sternum,  palatine  process,  and  nasal  bones,  are  often  affected;  ne* 
crosis  often  follows  syphilitic  caries.  Some  recent  authors,  such  as 
H,  Volkmanrij  represent  syphilis  of  the  bone  as  something  peculiar, 
under  the  name  of  ostitis  gummosa  ;  I  acknowledge  that  certain  com- 
binations are  particularly  frequent,  giving  rise  to  typical  pictures  of 
the  disease ;  but,  anatomically,  syphilis  in  the  bone  is  nothing  more 
than  ostitis  and  periostitis.  In  many  cases,  even  on  most  careful  ex- 
amination, we  are  unable  to  find  any  local  or  general  cause  for  tbe 
existing  caries,  and  I  consider  it  better  to  admit  this  than  to  try  with 
all  our  might  to  discover  some  dyscrasia. 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 

Process  of  Cure  in  Caries  and  Congestion  Abscesses.— Prognosis.— General  Healtn  in 
Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Bon& — Secondary  Ljmphatio  Enlaiji^mentB.' 
Treatment  of  Caries  and  Congestion  Abscesses. — ^Beseotions  in  the  Continuity. 

Before  passing  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis, 
we  must  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  process  of  cure  in  caries,  and 
about  the  prognosis.  The  first  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  activity 
of  the  process,  as  it  does  in  ulcers  of  the  skin.  Supposing  the  pro- 
cess of  proliferation  in  the  new  formation  to  cease,  the  interstitial 
granulation-tissue  will  gradually  shrink  together,  and  be  transformed 
into  cicatricial  tissue.  Ck)nsidered  histologically,  this  process  consbts 
of  the  retrogression  of  the  gelatinous  intercellular  substance  into  firm, 
filamentary  connective  tissue,  while  the  richly-developed  capillar^ 
vessels  are  mostly  obliterated,  and  the  cells  acquire  the  character  of 
connective-tissue  cells.  If  the  caries  was  accompanied  by  suppun- 
tion,  the  latter  gradually  ceases,  and  the  fistulse  dose.  If  part  of  the 
bone  had  already  been  destroyed  by  the  ostitis,  and  there  was  dis- 
placement, it  does  not  disappear,  but  the  loss  of  bone  is  supplied  by  a 
retracted  connective-tissue  cicatrix,  and  the  dislocated  bones  are  miited 
in  their  false  position  by  such  a  cicatrix ;  this  connective  tissue  gene^ 
ally  ossifies  subsequently.  The  cicatricial  union  of  two  dislocated  bones, 
as  of  two  vertebrse,  which  have  come  into  contact  by  the  destruction  of 
a  vertebra  previously  lying  between  them,  also  ossifies,  and  thus 
unites  the  vertebrse  firmly ;  the  actual  substitution  of  bone  i<x  any 
neoplasia  to  such  an  extent  as  to  straighten  the  spine  again,  or  en- 
tirely or  partly  to  replace  any  other  bone,  never  occurs  in  caries. 

Should  an  atonic  ulcer  of  the  bone  heal,  it  may  do  so  in  one  of 
two  ways :  either  any  portion  of  bone  that  has  become  necrosed  must 
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be  detached  and  thrown  off,  then  bj  a  rich  development  of  vessels,  a 
vigorous  new  formation  must  form  from  the  walls  of  the  defect,  and 
when  there  has  been  a  large  excavation  or  abscess  in  the  bone  the 
entire  cavity  must  be  filled  with  granulations  before  recovery  is  pos- 
sible— for  a  perfect  cure  these  granulations  must  cicatrize  and  ossify, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  torpid  tdcer  in  the  bone  must  become  pro- 
liferating— or  else  granulations  arising  from  the  healthy  bone  behind 
the  diseased,  necrosed  portion  dissolve  the  latter ;  at  the  same  time 
the  torpid  process  becomes  proliferating,  and  thus  leads  to  cicatriza- 
tion. The  defects  in  bones,  for  example,  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  bone, 
cannot  decrease  by  contraction,  which  so  much  curtails  healing  in  the 
soft  parts,  but  must  be  entirely  filled  up  by  new  tissue.  This  is  the 
point  that  so  often  prevents  recovery  in  caries,  for  the  constitutional 
conditions  at  the  root  of  the  torpid  form  of  caries  are  often  so  serious 
that  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  ulceration,  but 
is  just  as  difficult  to  induce  active  new  formation  in  the  seat  of  disease. 
If  we  actually  succeed  in  arresting  the  process  of  ulceration,  fistuks 
not  unfirequently  remain  and  continue  for  years,  or  never  heal.  Never- 
theless, when  the  disease  remains  stationary,  the  fistulas  in  the  bone 
rarely  do  much  harm.  If  you  have  a  chance  to  examine  such  fistulas 
anatomically  in  macerated  bones,  you  will  find  that  the  holes  leading 
into  the  bone  are  lined  by  an  unusually  thick,  sclerosed  layer  of  bone, 
just  like  old  fistulas  of  the  soft  parts,  whose  walls  consist  of  a  hard 
cicatricial  substance.  We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  process  of  cure  of 
chronic  cold  abscesses  in  certain  diseases;  usually,  if  not  opened, 
these  do  not  heal  till  the  bone-disease  is  on  the  way  to  recovery. 
Then,  if  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  be  lined  with  vigorous  granulations, 
as  is  rarely  the  case,  the  walls  may  unite  immediately ;  but  more  fre- 
quently, when  such  an  abscess  ceases  to  increase,  it  is  first  contracted 
by  shrinkage  of  its  inner  walls,  and  is  thus  gradually  closed.  For 
this  to  occur  it  is  requisite  that  the  process  of  destruction  should 
have  ceased  on  the  inner  wall,  and  that  the  tissue  should  be  suf- 
ficiently vascular.  If  a  cold  abscess  do  not  open,  but  remain  subcu- 
taneous, while  the  bone-disease  recovers,  most  frequently  a  large  part 
of  the  pus,  whose  cells  disintegrate  into  fine  molecules,  is  absorbed, 
while  the  inner  waUs  of  the  abscess  change  to  a  cicatricial  tissue, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  fibrous  sac,  contains  the  puriform  fluids.  Such 
pus-sacs  often  remain  in  this  stage  for  years ;  unfortunately,  complete 
reabsorption,  or  absorption  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  only  a  cheesy 
pulp,  is  much  rarer  than  might  be  desired,  and  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed 

In  the  prognosis  of  a  case  of  caries,  we  have  first  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  fate  awaitir  g  the  diseased  bone,  and  the  state  of  the  gen- 
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eral  health  induced  bj  long  suppuration  of  the  bone  and  soft  parta 
Regarding  the  fate  of  the  part  diseased  we  have  already  said  enough 
having  on  the  one  hand  described  the  process  of  destruction  and  its 
results  on  the  parts  around,  and  on  the  other  the  mode  of  the  possible 
cure.  Here  I  shall  only  add  the  remark  that^  in  caries  of  the  vertebnei 
as  we  may  readily  see,  the  spinal  medulla  may  be  endangered,  by 
participation  in  the  suppuration,  or  by  being  so  bent^  by  the  indina* 
tion  of  the  vertebrse,  that  its  function  is  destroyed;  thus  we  may  have 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  rectum, 
from  caries  of  the  spine.  Practically,  this  is  rarer  than  might  have 
been  expected  a  priorij  because  the  spinal  medulla  is  considerably 
protected  by  the  hard  dura  mater,  and  bears  quite  an  amount  of  grad- 
ual curvature  without  impairment  of  its  function.  The  state  of  the 
general  health,  the  grade  and  variety  of  the  febrile  reaction,  are  of 
general  prognostio  significance.  Chronic  diseases  of  the  bone  rarely 
begin  with  fever ;  indeed,  in  many  oases,  especially  when  there  is 
no  local  treatment^  and  the  consecutive  abscess  is  allowed  to  opea 
spontaneously,  the  patient  escapes  fever  altogether.  But  this  per- 
fectly afebrile  course  does  not  continue;  if  the  patient  has  remained 
free  from  fever  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  after  this 
there  is  usually  hectic  fever,  which  is  generally  a  remittent  fever 
with  steep  curves,  L  e.,  low  morning  and'  high  evening  temperature. 
The  earlier  large  cold  abscesses  are  opened  the  sooner  the  afebrile 
passes  into  a  febrile  state,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  an  intense, 
exhausting,  continued  remittent  fever;  the  duonio  ulceration  then 
often  becomes  an  acute  inflammation,  with  great  tendency  to  disin- 
tegration of  the  diseased  tissue ;  after  the  thin,  flocculent|  but  not 
badly-smelling  pus  is  evacuated,  there  is  occasionally  sanious  sup- 
puration, which  may  be  only  temporary.  In  such  cases  pyaemia  may 
be  the  winding-up  of  the  whole  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause  of  this  change  of  course  after  open- 
ing of  a  cold  abscess,  why  the  chronic  inflanunation  should  so  quickly 
change  to  an  acute  form.  The  common  supposition  is,  that  the 
entrance  of  air  excites  severe  inflammation  in  the  walla  of  the  laige 
abscess  cavity,  which  were  already  disposed  to  disintegrate,  and  that 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  the  especial  cause  of  the  decomposition.  This 
view  may  be  correct  in  many  cases,  but  it  is  not  the  air  itself  or  the 
oxygen  that  is  injurious,  but  the  organic  germs  contained  in  the  air 
are  the  excitants  of  the  decomposition  they  find  a  particularly 
fiivorable  soil  for  their  development  in  the  endoeed  Uood-warm  space. 
Nevertheless  cases  occur  where  the  suppuration,  though  profuse,  t^ 
mains  benign,  does  not  become  sanious,  and  notwithstanding  there  is 
high  fever ;  even  in  cases  where  the  pus  has  been  evacuated  without 
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the  entrance  of  air  into  the  oavitj,  and  the  opening  has  been  dosed  at 
onoe,  high  fever  may  also  ooour.  Hence  we  must  not  hide  from  ouiv 
selves  the  fact  that  there  are  other  influences  acting  here  which  we  do 
not  perceive.  I  think  that  the  simple  puncture  and  the  change  in  the 
tension  of  the  vessels  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess  may  induce  the  acute 
inflammation  with  its  tendency  to  decomposition  of  the  walls  of  the 
abscess  and  of  the  diseased  bone.  The  possibility  of  the  chronic 
process  becoming  acute  in  this  way  justifies  the  prognosis  that  open- 
ing of  the  abscess  increases  the  danger.  We  may  here  add  that  the 
general  health  is  first  decidedly  affected  by  the  suppuration ;  caries 
fungosa,  whether  running  its  course  without  suppuration  or  with  only 
a  slight  amount,  is  consequently  less  dangerous  to  life  than  caries 
atonica,  with  great  tendency  to  suppuration  and  decomposition.  This 
prognostic  point  is  also  based  on  good  grounds,  for,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  proliferating  inflammatory  new  formations  more  fre- 
quently ooour  under  comparatively  favorable  constitutional  conditions. 
If  the  fungous  proliferations  break  down  quickly,  if  the  suppuration 
becomes  more  profuse  and  thinner,  it  is  a  bad  sign,  a  sign  that  the 
general  health  has  also  become  impaired. 

The  strength  is  used  up  partly  by  the  production  of  pus,  partly  by 
the  fever,  and  is  only  partly  replaced  because  reabsorption  does  not 
go  on  properly  from  the  stomach,  digestion  is  not  good ;  this  reacts 
again  on  the  local  disease,  and  thus  the  general  and  local  state  are 
most  intimately  connected.  The  smaller  ihe  carious  spot,  the  less 
dangerous  it  is  for  the  general  health;  still  there «re  certain  localities 
where  it  is  more  dangerous  than  elsewhere;  thus  suppuration  of  the 
vertebrse,  with  large  congestion  abscesses,  is  very  dangerous,  while 
caries  of  the  phalanges,  even  if  several  be  attacked,  has  little  effect 
on  the  general  health ;  there  is  great  difference  in  the  danger  to  life 
according  to  the  joint  and  diaphyses  attacked ;  caries  of  the  hip,  knee, 
or  ankle,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  in  the  shoulder,  elbow,  or  wrist 
Of  this  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  when  treating  of  diseases  of 
the  joints. 

The  age  is  also  of  great  prognostic  importance  in  caries — ^the 
younger  the  patient  the  better  hope  of  recovery ;  the  older  he  is,  the 
less  hope :  in  caries  coming  after  the  fiftieth  year,  whether  a  sequent 
of  periostitis  or  primarily  as  ostitis,  the  prognosis  as  to  recovery  is 
very  doubtful,  insignificant  as  the  local  disease  may  be  at  first ;  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  caries  in  old  persons  so  frequently  as 
at  Zorich.  Lastly,  the  prognosis  depends  greatly  on  the  constitutional 
disease  to  which  the  caries  is  due.  Relatively,  syphilitic  caries  is  the 
most  favorable,  because  we  can  treat  syphilis  the  most  successfully. 
In  well-nourished  children  scrofulous  caries  also  is  rarely  dangerous  to 
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life,  as  the  scrofula  disappears  Bpontaneously,  or  after  the  use  of  proper 
remedies.  But  caries  in  atrophic  scrofulous  children  is  dangerous,  be- 
cause such  children  easily  die  of  exhaustion.  The  prognosis  in  caries 
is  most  unfavorable  where  there  is  already  pronounced  tuberculosis;  it 
very  rarely  recovers ;  the  pulmonary  disease  generally  advances  raptdlj 
and  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  develops  in  the  serous  membranes,  and 
sooner  or  later  terminates  life. 

The  patient,  dying  slowly  firom  chronic  suppuration,  gradually 
grows  more  and  more  emaciated,  pale,  and  very  anaemic,  at  last 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  comes  on ;  he  eats  less,  and  finally, 
after  years  of  suffering,  he  dies  of  marasmus,  often  very  slowly;  some- 
times he  sinks  to  rest  quietly;  sometimes  struggles  for  days  with 
death.  Formerly  it  was  generally  supposed  that  death  in  these  eases 
was  solely  due  to  gradual  exhaustion ;  but  more  careful  examinatioDs 
have  shown  that  the  exhaustion  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood 
often  have  very  palpable  causes.  For  in  these  cases  we  often  find  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  in  a  state  of  £atty  or  amyloid  degeneration 
{Hydlinoae^  0,  Weber)  ^  a  variety  of  degeneration  which  consists  in  the 
deposit  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  from  the  smaller  arteries,  of  a 
peculiar  material  characterized  by  its  lardaceous  consistence,  and  by 
its  reaction ;  on  addition  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  add,  it  colors  partly 
deep-reddish  brown,  partly  dirty-brown  violet,  with  a  play  of  colore 
into  green  and  pale  red.  Ck)nceming  the  nature  of  this  material  ^ere 
are  various  views,  which  you  will  find  more  detailed  in  the  patho- 
logical anatomies.  I  shall  only  tell  you  here  that  the  above  reaction 
with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  similar  to  that  of  cholesterine,  and 
that  consequently  Seinrieh  Meckel  von  Hemebach  believed  that  the 
fatty  substance  owed  its  reaction  to  the  large  amount  of  choles* 
terine  it  contained.  Others  thought  that  this  material  was  allied  to 
amylum,  and  hence  "Fi'rcAow,  who  held  this  view,  called  it  amyhid, 
Kuhne  subsequently  showed  that  both  of  these  views  were  untenable 
The  so-called  amyloid  is  a  peculiar  substance,  closely  allied  to  albu- 
men ;  it  differs  from  albumen  particularly  by  its  insolubility  in  acids 
containing  pepsin.  From  the  mode  of  its  occurrence  this  mateiial  is 
very  interesting  and  noteworthy ;  it  and  fibrine  are  the  only  oi^gsnic 
bodies  we  know  that  pass  in  fluid  form  through  the  vessels,  and  out- 
side of  these  coagulate  firmly  in  the  living  body,  without  the  vital 
power  of  cells  appearing  necessary. 

The  saturation  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  as  weU  as  of  the 
walls  of  the  intestinal  arteries  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  with  H 
must  naturally  have  great  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  blood,  and 
finally  prevent  it  entirely ;  thus,  in  most  of  these  cases  death  is  caused 
by  disorganization  of  the  blood.     Extensive  chronic  suppurations 
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greatly  predispose  to  fatty  degenerations;  hence,  in  patients  with 
extensive  caries  we  should  carefully  attend  to  this  point,  though  fre- 
quently we  cannot  avert  it.  Besides  tuberculosis  and  amyloid  degen- 
eration, which  unfortunately  not  unfrequently  combine,  these  poor 
patients  are  occasionally  also  endangered  by  the  common  forms  of 
acute  and  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  or  morbusi  Brightii 

I  will  also  mention  that,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
and  bone,  the  proximal  lymphatic  glands  often  participate  in  the  dis- 
ease. As  in  acute  inflammations  the  lymphatic  glands  are  often 
infiltrated  and  excited  to  acute  inflammation  by  material  coming  to 
them  from  the  point  of  disease,  so  in  chronic  inflammations  the  same 
thing  occurs  and  from  the  same  cause.  The  lymphatic  glands  swell 
slowly,  painlessly,  but  often  enormously  in  the  course  of  months  and 
years ;  the  tissue  of  their  frame-work  thickens,  some  lymphatic  ves- 
sels are  obliterated,  while  others  increase  in  size ;  rarely  it  goes  be- 
yond this  hyperplastio  swelling ;  occasionally  there  are  small  abscesses 
and  points  of  caseous  degeneration. 


Now,  after  having  examined  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis  from  all 
sides,  it  is  time  to  think  of  the  treatment.  In  so  doing,  after  having 
spoken  of  these  diseases  in  their  most  varied  extent  and  combination, 
we  must  again  begin  with  simple  chronic  periostitis.  The  treatment 
should  be  at  once  general  and  local ;  in  all  cases  where  dyscrasial 
causes  are  evident,  they  should  be  chiefly  treated,  and  on  this  point  I 
refer  you  to  what  was  said  in  the  general  consideration  of  these  dys- 
crasisB  in  the  chapter  on  chronic  inflammation.  Therefore  in  this  place 
we  shall  chiefly  consider  local  remedies.  Rest  of  the  diseased  part  is 
the  first  and  most  general  rule  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammar 
tion  of  the  bone;  for  movement,  accidental  blows,  fietlls,  etc.,  may 
change  what  would  have  been  a  mild,  not  injurious  course,  to  an  acute 
and  dangerous  one ;  hence,  in  most  cases  of  disease  of  the  bones  of 
the  lower  extremities  lying  quiet  is  of  the  first  necessity,  in  the  upper 
extremities  carrying  the  arm  in  a  sling.  This  rest  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  diseases  of  the  bone  near  the  joints ;  under  such  circum- 
stances rest  is  often  spontaneously  resorted  to  because  motion  is  pain- 
fiiL  Some  forms  of  fistulous  caries  become  so  quiet  and  painless, 
when  suppuration  externally  begins,  that  motion  has  no  efiPect  on  the 
diseased  bone,  and  in  such  cases  moderate  motion  may  be  allowed. 

Elevation  of  the  diseased  part  is  a  good  adjuvant  to  the  treatment, 
for  it  avoids  venous  congestion.  This  mechanical  aid  to  the  escape 
of  the  blood  must  not  be  undervalued* 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis  begin. 
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treatment  should  aim  at  induoing  resolution.  For  this  purpose,  powe^ 
fill  antiphlogistio  remedies  are  of  little  use.  The  application  of 
leeches  or  cups,  the  internal  administration  of  purgatives,  the  appli- 
cation of  bladders  of  ice,  seem  to  me  only  beneficial  in  acute  exace^ 
bations  of  chronic  inflammation ;  their  action  is  always  veiy  tempo- 
rary, and  the  employment  of  local  bloodletting  and  pui^tives  may 
even  prove  injurious  if  often  repeated.  The  repeated  application  df 
leeches  and  cups  proves  locally  irritant,  and  may  finally  make  the  pa* 
tient  anasmic,  and  a  continuance  of  laxatives  exhausts  his  strengtii; 
hence  we  should  employ  these  remedies  sparingly,  reserving  them  for 
the  acute  exacerbations.  Recently  JEsmarch  has  very  urgently  recom- 
mended the  continued  application  of  bladders  of  ice  in  chronic  in- 
flammation. In  cases  accompanied  by  great  pain,  I  have  seen  very 
good  efiect  from  this  treatment ;  in  other  cases  I  see  no  true  indica- 
tion for  their  use. 

Most  frequently,  at  the  very  commencement  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bone,  the  resorbent  and  milder  derivative  remedies  are 
proper:  officinal  tincture  of  iodine,  ointment  of  iodide  of  potash, 
mercurial  ointment  weakened  by  the  addition  of  lard,  mercurial  plas- 
ter, ointments  made  with  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
hydropathic  dressings  and  mild  compression-bandages.  With  these 
remedies,  and  proper  constitutional  treatment,  we  make  our  first  at- 
tack on  the  diseases  in  question,  if  they  are  just  commencing,  and 
occasionally  we  succeed  in  arresting  them  at  an  early  stage.  In  the 
early  stages  of  serous  and  moderately-plastic  infiltration  and  slight 
vascular  ectasia,  the  retrogressive  changes  either  occur  without  leav- 
ing a  trace  of  morbid  change,  or  perhaps  leave  a  moderate  formatioo 
of  osteophytes.  In  this  stage,  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  diseases  of 
the  bone  by  active  antisyphilitic  remedies  is  the  most  successful 

If  the  process  progresses,  and  the  caries  runs  its  course  without 
suppuration,  we  may  continue  with  the  above  remedies,  and  in  suit^ 
able  cases,  in  otherwise  vigorous  persons,  may  combine  with  the 
above,  derivatives  to  the  skin,  such  as  fontanelles,  the  hot-iron,  eta 
If  the  signs  of  suppuration  begin,  and  abscesses  form,  you  may  con- 
tinue the  absorbent  remedies  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  of  even  yet  in- 
ducing reabsorption ;  it  is  true,  this  will  not  succeed  in  most  cases, 
but  the  question  will  soon  arise :  Shall  we  open  the  abscess,  or  wait 
for  it  to  open  ?  On  this  point  I  give  you  the  following  general  rule: 
.  Jff^  the  abacesa  eomeafram  a  bane  an  tohich  an  operation  is  impomlk 
or  undeeiraUe  (as  the  vertebrae,  sacrum,  pelvis,  ribs,  knee-joint,  etc), 
da  not  meddle  with  it^  but  be  tiaankful  for  every  day  that  it  remains 
closed,  and  wait  quietly  till  it  opens,  for  thus  there  will  be  relatively 
the  least  danger.    When  I  have  departed  from  this  principle,  I  hare 
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always  regretted  it  I  saw,  with  great  pleasure,  that  JVno^ojf  said 
almost  exactly  the  same  thing.  Experience  has  sufficiently  shown 
that  none  of  our  operations,  aiming  at  imitating  the  slow  spontaneous 
opening  of  these  abscesses,  prove  as  little  irritating  as  the  slow  per- 
foration of  the  skin  from  within  by  ulceration.  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  opening  large  cold  abscesses,  corresponding  to  the 
theories  in  tegtad  to  them.  For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  the  pus 
must  escape  slowly,  in  order  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  abscess- 
walls.  To  accomplish  this,  setons  were  introduced,  and  the  pus 
allowed  to  trickle  firom  the  points  of  opening.  Then  it  was  claimed 
that^  besides  this  slow  escape  of  matter,  th6  skin  should  be  perforated 
slowly.  For  this  purpose,  a  caustic  was  applied  to  the  thinnest  spot 
of  the  abscess,  and  a  slough  made,  whioih  gradually  became  detached, 
whereupon  the  pus  slowly  escaped.  Subsequently  it  was  supposed 
that  we  should  carefully  avoid  the  entrance  of  air,  as  this  was  the 
dangerous  point ;  so  a  trocar  was  introduced,  a  portion  of  the  pus  was 
evacuated  and  the  opening  accurately  closed,  or  the  so-called  subcu- 
taneous puncture,  according  to  Ahemethyy  was  made,  L  e.,  the  skin 
over  the  abscess  was  lifted  up,  and  a  narrow-bladed  knife  was  passed 
under  it  into  the  abscess,  a  large  part  of  the  pus  was  evacuated;  then 
the  knife  was  quickly  withdrawn,  and  the  skin  allowed  to  go  back 
into  its  original  position,  so  that  the  puncture  in  the  skin  did  not 
communicate  directly  with  that  in  the  abscess-sac,  but  the  latter  was 
covered  by  the  skin ;  the  cutaneous  opening  was  carefully  dosed* 
Subsequently  great  importance  was  attached  to  placing  the  walls  of 
the  abscess  in  such  a  condition  that  the  formation  of  pus  should  cease; 
it  was  thought  that  this  could  be  done  by  injecting  solutions  of  iodine 
after  the  pus  was  evacuated ;  this  method  was  especially  popular  in 
France.  Recently  a  French  surgeon  {Gfiasaaignac)  has  returned 
with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  old  setons ;  but,  instead  of  these,  he 
chose  fine  tubes  of  caoutchouc  with  perforated  walls,  so  that  the  escape 
of  the  pus  was  greatly  facilitated  (Drainage,  page  167).  Xtsfer,  an 
English  surgeon,  particularly  urges  that  in  opening  these  abscesses 
the  instruments  and  dressings  should  be  previously  disinfected  with 
carbolic  acid,  and  also  that  the  entrance  of  air  should  be  carefully 
avoided ;  his  proceeding,  like  all  previous  ones,  has  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates. It  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  value  of  all  these  methods ; 
but,  when  such  a  number  of  remedies  and  methods  are  recommended, 
you  may  almost  always  decide  that  the  disease  in  question  is  very 
difficult  to  cure,  and  that  none  of  the  remedies  are  suited  for  all  cases. 
Let  us  briefly  criticise  the  above  plans  of  treatment.  A  single  evacu- 
ation of  the  pus,  do  it  as  we  may  (we  regard  free  openings  of  con- 
gestive abscesses  as  universally  abandoned),  has  at  first  a  tolerable 
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result,  if  done  slowly  and  carefully,  whether  with  the  trocar  or  sub- 
cutaneously  with  the  knife,  with  or  without  JLUtei^s  carbolicHicid 
treatment.  If  the  opening  is  nicely  closed  and  heals  up,  there  is  usu- 
ally no  fever,  but  the  abscess  fills  again  very  quickly ;  an  abscess  that 
probably  took  ten  months  to  form,  may  fill  again  in  ten  days.  This 
is  also  punctured ;  the  opening  again  closes ;  the  patient  grows  ieye^ 
ish ;  the  pus  again  collects  rapidly.  A  third,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  or 
fifth,  puncture  is  made,  always  in  a  new  spot ;  the  patient  grows  more 
feverish,  the  abscess  is  hotter  and  more  painful ;  the  patient  looks 
languid  and  su£fering.  Now  the  points  of  puncture  cease  to  heal,  the 
previous  ones  open  again,  there  is  a  continual  escape  of  matter,  and 
occasionally,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  air  enters,  especially  when  the 
walls  of  the  abscess  are  rigid  and  do  not  collapse.  Now  there  ifl  & 
fistula,  the  fever  is  continued,  and  the  subsequent  course  is  most  un- 
favorable, as  we  described  it  above.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  course  is  not  much  changed  if  the  puncture  be  followed  by  injeo 
tion  of  iodine.  There  is  not  much  difference  if  you  make  the  opening 
with  a  seton,  with  drainage-tubes,  or  by  cauterization.  I  have  seen 
nothing  from  any  of  these  methods  that  in  the  least  approximated  the 
claims  of  their  proposers. 

It  is  true  this  tmfortunate  course  may  be  run  if  you  do  nothing  to 
the  abscess  but  leave  it  to  itself  and  await  its  opening ;  but  then  all 
progresses  more  mildly  and  slowly,  and  fever  comes  on  later.  Beoo?- 
eries  take  place  under  all  these  modes  of  treatment,  but  I  think  there 
are  more  recoveries,  and  certainly  fewer  deaths  from  pysemia,  under 
the  expectant  treatment.  I  am  satisfied  that  where  recovery  has  fol- 
lowed injections  of  iodine,  drainage,  etc.,  it  would  also  have  occurred 
had  the  course  of  the  disease  not  been  interrupted ;  we  cannot  aocept 
the  assertion  that  a  case  would  have  run  its  course  thus  and  so,  if  this 
and  that  had  not  been  done.  Summing  up  my  own  experiences,  I 
can  assure  you  that,  of  very  many  cases  of  large  congestive  abscesses 
along  the  spinal  column,  artificially  opened,  I  know  very  few  that  ran 
a  fiavorable  course ;  the  others  were  only  hastened  to  their  end.  Henoe 
I  again  repeat  the  previous  assertion,  that  these  abscesses,  especially 
congestive  abscesses  from  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  are  a  noli  me  tangert. 
In  such  cases  it  is  indeed  frequently  veiy  difficult  to  wait ;  in  private 
practice,  especially,  the  patients  become  impatient ;  the  suigeon  is  urged 
to  do  something,  it  is  oast  up  to  him  that  he  does  not  try  any  thing; 
the  public  firmly  believes  that,  if  the  pus  was  only  out,  reooveiy  must 
follow.  The  surgeon  also  at  length  becomes  weary;  it  is  tiying 
to  look  on  from  'week  to  week  as  the  abscess  increases;  all  local 
and  constitutional  remedies  are  exhausted,  and  finally  the  svrgeon 
departs  from  his  principles  and  makes  an  opening ;  at  first  all  goes 
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well,  but  this  does  not  continue ;  you  already  know  the  subsequent 
ooiuse. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  we  have  to  deal  with  small 
abseeases  originating  in  disease  of  hones  of  the  extremUiea  ;  in  suppu- 
rations connected  with  the  larger  joints,  we  also  willingly  postpone 
opening ;  we  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter,  under  diseases  of  the  joints* 
In  cold  abscesses  from  the  diaphyses  delay  is  not  of  much  avail ;  here 
I  rather  consider  an  early  opening  as  proper,  except  in  syphilitic 
gumm&ta ;  in  these  cases  there  may  be  reabsorption,  even  after  there  is 
evident  fluctuation,  and  in  markedly  tuberculous  or  debilitated  persons, 
in  them  no  operative  interference  is  indicated,  and  opening  the  abscess 
would  only  induce  profuse  suppuration,  without  doing  any  good.  In 
the  other  cases  I  am  in  favor  of  opening  the  abscess  freely,  to  obtain 
a  dear  view  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  disease ;  under  these 
circumstances  the  reaction  is  insignificant,  frequently  there  is  no 
fever,  often  there  is  moderate  fever  for  a  short  time.  Let  us  suppose 
a  chronic  periostitis  with  caries  superficialis  of  the  diaphysis  of  a 
hollow  bone ;  an  abscess  has  formed  and  been  opened ;  the  wound  is 
at  first  dressed  with  charpie,  and  we  then  wait  to  see  what  appear- 
ance the  surfiaice  of  the  ulcer  will  assume.  The  local  treatment  should 
be  modified  according  as  the  ulcer  is  proliferating  or  accompanied  by 
breaking  down  of  tissue,  and  I  should  only  be  repeating,  were  I  to 
refer  again  tg  the  proper  remedies.  The  treatment  may  be  aided  by 
local  baths,  which  we  may  render  slightly  irritant  by  the  addition  of 
potash  or  tincture  of  iodine.  Wet  compresses,  cataplasms,  charpie- 
wads  wet  with  various  fluids,  serve  as  dressings.  The  subsequent 
course  will  show  more  and  more  to  what  extent  the  bone-disease  de- 
pends on  the  general  health.  If  the  patient  be  a  weakly,  tuberculous 
individual,  all  local  remedies  are  in  vain ;  if  the  general  health  be 
good,  you  may  even  resort  to  energetic  local  treatment.  If  the  ulcer 
does  not  improve  imder  milder  remedies,  you  may  apply  the  hot  iron ; 
should  this  be  followed  by  formation  of  strong,  healthy  granulations, 
it  is  a  fiavorable  sign,  even  if  there  be  necrosis  of  the  carious  portion  of 
bone.  In  other  cases  we  abandon  all  idea  of  inducing  healing,  and  cut 
out  the  entire  affected  part  For  this  purpose  there  are  various  forms  of 
cutting  forceps  and  saws ;  I  prefer  detaching  the  diseased  bone  with 
scrapers,  gouges,  and  hammer,  to  all  other  methods.  If  the  ulcer  of 
the  bone  has  been  cleanly  cut  out,  and  the  general  health  be  tolerably 
good,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wound  of  the  bone  made  in  the  opera* 
tion  will  heal  normally  by  healthy  granulation  and  suppuration,  as 
other  wounds  of  bone  do.  Should  the  caries  affect  a  small  bone,  it 
may  be  proper  simply  to  extirpate  it,  to  arrest  the  process  at  once. 
If  the  case  be  one  of  ostitis  interna,  caries  centralis  of  a  hollow  bone. 
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or  of  a  large,  spongy  bone,  such  as  the  calcaneus ;  if  severe  pain  and 
other  previously-mentioned  symptoms  of  bone-abscess  gradually  ap- 
pear, it  may  become  proper  to  chisel  out  the  bone,  or  open  the  cavity 
of  the  bone  and  let  out  the  pus ;  but  I  only  advise  this  operation  uriien 
you  are  sure  of  your  diagnosis,  for  it  is  no  slight  injury  to  a  patient 
to  have  a  healthy  medullary  cavity  opened.  Very  acute  oeteomyelitifl, 
with  its  often  dangerous  results,  may  arise  firom  untimely  interferenoe^ 
while  a  similar  operation  on  a  diseased  bone  is  not  usmlly  very  seri- 
ous. In  other  cases  you  will  await  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the 
abscess  through  the  bone ;  then  you  may  use  a  probe,  and  judge  ao6u* 
rately  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  obstacles  to  the  healing  of  such 
excavations  in  the  bone  have  been  previously  mentioned ;  should  the 
process  remain  stationary  for  a  long  time,  it  may  be  best  to  en]ai]g[e 
the  opening  in  the  bone,  expose  the  abscess,  and  remove  its  walls; 
this  will  be  the  more  necessary  if  there  are  any  small  necrosed  po^ 
tions  of  bone  in  the  abscess-cavity  which  prevent  its  healing ;  that  is, 
if  the  case  be  one  of  caries  necrotica.  But  all  these  manipulatknis 
are  only  indicated  if  the  general  health  be  good ;  if  there  be  ad- 
vanced tuberculosis  or  marasmus,  and  the  disease  w^  necessaiilj 
prove  fiatal,  no  surgeon  would  wish  to  do  an  operation  which  can  only 
prove  successful  when  the  local  changes  in  the  new  wound  of  the 
bone  go  on  normally.  These  operations,  part  of  whidi,  at  least,  may 
be  classed  among  the  partial  re^ecHona  in  the  eofUinuOy^  have  lost 
their  cruel  and  terrible  appearance  since  the  introduction  of  diloio* 
form,  by  whose  aid  the  patients  escape  feeUng  the  chisel,  hammer, 
and  saw. 

In  those  cases  where  the  caries  is  so  extensive  as  to  afiect  the 
whole  thidmess  of  a  long  bone,  we  might  think  of  sawing  out  tiie  en* 
tire  diseased  part  This  case  is  very  rare,  and  such  operations  are  of 
extremely  doubtful  benefit  We  might,  it  is  true,  saw  out  a  piece  £rom 
the  middle  of  the  fibula,  radius,  or  ulna,  firom  the  metacarpal  or  meta- 
tarsal bones,  without  greatly  impairing  the  function  of  the  extremity; 
but,  should  we  do  the  same  for  the  humerus,  femur,  or  tibia,  and  re- 
covery take  place,  the  function  of  the  extremity  would,  at  most,  only 
be  partially  restored  by  aid  of  an  apparatus ;  in  the  lower  extremity 
an  artificial  leg  would  be  of  more  use  than  a  leg  that  had  lost  a  oon- 
siderable  portion  from  the  continuity  of  the  bone^  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  periosteum,  detached  from  the  bone  before  it  is 
sawed,  and  left  in  the  wound,  would  form  new  bone ;  but  after  opera- 
tions for  caries  this  regeneration  of  bone  is  very  scanty,  so  that  we 
cannot  count'much  on  it  Moreover,  caries  is  the  rarest  indication  for 
these  total  resections  in  the  continuity. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  those  cases  which  are  on  the  whole  rare^  where 
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a  hollow  bone  is  diseased  throughout  with  periostitis,  external  and 
internal  caries,  partial  internal  and  external  necrosis,  there  can  only 
be  a  question  of  extirpation  of  the  entire  bonCj  or  amputation  of  the 
affected  limb.  Cases  of  extirpation  of  the  entire  ulna  or  radius  oc- 
casionally turn  out  well ;  extirpations  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  are 
often  successfuL  I  also  know  of  a  case  where  the  whole  humerus 
was  removed,  leaving  behind  the  thickened  periosteum ;  but  the  pa- 
tient died  a  few  months  after  the  operation  from  some  internal  dis- 
ease, morbus  Brightii,  if  I  mistake  not,  so  that  no  decision  could  be 
made  about  the  usefulness  of  the  extremity ;  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  the  humerus,  the  hand  might  have  been  of  service,  which  of  itself . 
would  have  been  a  great  gain  to  the  patient.  Caries  of  the  short, 
spongy  bones,  and  of  the  articular  epiphyses,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  diseases  of  the  joints  that  we  shall  discuss  it  hereafter. 

The  state  of  general  marasmus  that  finally  occurs  fix>m  diseases 
of  the  bone,  with  extensive  suppuration,  is  to  be  treated  on  general 
principles.  We  should  tiy  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  or  at  least  ward 
it  off  to  the  utmost.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  preserve  life  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is  also  his  duty,  even  in  a  patient  almost  cer- 
tainly dying,  to  give  him  eveiy  thing  that  can  keep  up  his  strength* 
Nourishing,  tonic,  strengthening  diet  is  to  be  given  horn  the  time 
the  fiyrst  symptoms  of  emaciation  show  the  failure  of  nutrition ;  later 
it  ifl  of  no  use.  In  children  and  young  persons  the  inexperienced 
physician  may  readily  be  deceived  as  to  the  strength,  and  you  will 
hereafter  see  that  patients  in  a  very  bad  state,  emaciated  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  excessively  anssmic,  pick  up  wonderfully  and  unexpectedly 
on  amputation  of  the  diseased  limb,  which  seemed  to  be  consuming 
their  life ;  of  course  benefit  could  rarely  result  from  resection  under 
such  circumstances.  How  £Eur  it  is  safe  to  carry  the  principle  of  pre- 
serving the  limb  by  sawing  out  the  diseased  portion  of  bone  can 
onlj  be  judged  of  in  individual  cases,  and  then  only  approximately. 


LECTURE   XXXV. 

NMrorifl.— Etiology.— Anatomical  Conditions  in  Total  and  Partial  Neorosia.— Symp- 
toma  and  Biagnoaia. — Treatment.— Sequeatrotomj. 

Gkitelsmeit  :  We  have  already  frequently  spoken  of  *'  necrosis," 

and  you  know  that  by  this  term  we  mean  gangrene  of  the  bone, 

death  of  a  bone,  or  part  of  a  bone.    I  have  also  told  you  that  the  dead 

portion  of  bone  is  called  a  eequestrum.    You  also  know  that  necrosis 
80 
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may  result  either  from  an  aoute  process,  or  accompanj  tbe  process  of 
ulceration  as  "  caries  necrotica.'' 

As  in  death  of  any  part,  cessation  of  circulation  is  also  the  iii>> 
mediate  cause  of  necrosis,  while  cessation  of  nervous  actiniy  does 
not  induce  it,  although  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  an  atrophy  of  the 
bone,  is  occasionally  seen  in  paralyzed  parts.  Necrosis  may  be  due 
to  various  causes ;  we  shall  briefly  group  them  together : 

1.  TVaumcUic  irifluencea.  Among  these  are  severe  concussions  and 
injury  of  the  bones,  even  without  external  wounds.  The  course  is  as 
follows :  As  a  result  of  the  above  injuries  there  are  extravasations 
in  the  medulla  of  the  bone,  also  into  the  spongy  bones,  perhaps  also 
in  the  compact  bony  substance,  and  occasionally  under  the  periosteum. 
If  these  ruptures  of  the  vessels  be  so  extensive  that  their  results 
cannot  be  removed  by  collateral  circulation,  which  is  of  difficult  es* 
tablishment  in  bone,  part  of  the  bone  will  no  longer  contain  any 
blood;  this  will  die,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  we  may  have 
central,  superficial,  or  total  necrosis  (the  latter  occurs  most  readilj  in 
the  small  bones).  The  portion  of  dead  bone  remains  in  the  oi^nism 
as  a  foreign  body,  but  still  continues  in  continuity  with  the  healthy 
bone ;  the  solution  of  the  sequestrum,  by  liquefaction  of  the  bone- 
substance  in  the  border  of  the  living  tissue,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained (page  204).  Another  mode  of  injury  is  exposure  of  the  sw^ 
face  of  the  bone,  or  sawing  through  a  bone,  by  which  the  sawed  su^ 
face  becomes  the  surface  of  the  bone ;  in  complicated  firactures  a 
piece  of  bone  may  be  so  denuded  of  soft  parts,  and  thus  robbed  of 
its  circulation,  that  it  becomes  necrosed.  We  have  also  explained 
why  the  exposed  bone  or  sawed  surfiEice  does  not  always  become  ne- 
crosed, but  that  the  bone  may,  like  the  soft  parts,  immediately  pro- 
duce granulations.  Nevertheless,  after  the  above  injuries,  superficial 
or'partial  necrosis  is  common  enough,  either  because  extensive  clots 
form  in  the  ends  of  the  injured  vessels  of  the  bone,  or  because  the 
vessels  are  compressed  and  suppurate  on  account  of  the  acute  suppu- 
ration in  the  Haversian  canals. 

2.  Acute  periostitis^  ostitis^  and  osteomyelitis^  are  very  firequent 
causes  of  occasionally  extensive  and  especially  of  total  necrosis  of 
the  hollow  bones.  In  suppuration  of  the  periosteum  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  bone,  by  vessels  passing  through  the  periosteimi,  is  cut 
ofl^,  and  the  suppuration  is  propagated  through  the  Haversian  canals 
to  the  medullary  cavity ;  if  the  latter  also  suppurates,  necrosis  is  in- 
evitable, and  will  extend  as  fi&r  as  the  inflammation  did.  Hie  same 
results  will  occur  in  primary  acute  ostitis  and  osteomyelitis  with  seo* 
ondary  periostitis. 

3.  Chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis  may  combine  with  necrosis,  for. 
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just  as  in  the  acute  processes,  suppuration,  6hange  of  the  inflamma- 
tory new  formation  to  detritus  or  caseous  matter,  extends  into  the 
bone,  and  so  impairs  its  circulation  that  part  of  the  bone  is  no  longer 
nourished  and  must  necrose ;  atonic  forms  of  caries  induce  necrosis 
more  readily  than  the  fungous  forms,  as  has  already  been  stated* 

The  necrosis  that  is  supposed  to  occur  after  thrombosis  or  embo- 
lism of  the  chief  trunk  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  a  bone  appears  to 
be  of  more  theoretical  than  practical  importance.  This  variety  of  ne- 
crosis has  hardly  been  proved  by  dissections  on  man  ;  it  is,  moreover, 
very  improbable,  because  the  arterial  supply,  in  full-grown  bones, 
comes  from  so  many  sources  that  stopping  one  of  the  many  afferent 
branches  does  not  suffice  to  completely  arrest  the  circulation  in  any 
considerable  portion  of  bone.  Although  the  collateral  circulation  in 
bone  cannot,  from  mechanical  causes,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels,  and  hence  in  capillary  stasis  there  is  always  danger 
of  partial  necrosis,  as  already  stated,  still  the  connection,  arrange- 
ment, and  regular  distribution  of  the  capillaries,  even  in  the  firm  cor- 
tical substance,  are  such  that  when  the  afflux  is  interrupted  from  one 
source  it  may  easily  come  fix)m  another.  In  bone  there  are  no  defined 
capillary  net-works  and  capillary  groups  as  in  the  skin,  but  all  the  cap- 
illaries are  intimately  connected  in  all  directions,  as  in  the  muscles. 

The  experiment  of  inserting  a  peg  into  the  foramen  nutritium  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  of  rabbits  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been 
followed  by  necrosis  aroimd  the  peg.  I  have  made  this  experiment 
and  obtained  the  same  result  by  inserting  the  peg  at  any  other  part 
of  the  bone,  and  hence  I  believe  that  this  experimentally-induced  ne- 
crosis depends  only  on  the  variety  of  the  injury  to  the  bone. 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  study  more  accurately  the  anatomical 
course  of  necrosis,  especially  of  that  coming  after  acute  periostitis 
and  osteomyelitis.  I  have  abeady  told  you,  on  various  occasions, 
when  treating  of  the  healing  of  fractures  and  of  chronic  ostitis  and 
periostitis,  that  the  vicinity  of  such  collections  of  pus  is  almost  al- 
ways affected  in  such  a  way  that  osteophytes  form  on  and  in  the 
bone ;  their  development  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  periosteum,  and 
also  by  the  surrounding  parts  (where  they  form  after  fractures). 
While  solid  healing  is  due  to  this  new  formation  of  bone  after  frac- 
tures, in  chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis  it  is  more  an  accidental  prod- 
uct of  irritation^  which  subsequently  has  no  further  significance. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  superficial  necrosis.  When,  from  new  de- 
position of  osteophytes  around  the  sequestrum,  the  bone  becomes 
more  dense  around  the  point  of  disease,  whether  this  be  exfoliation 
of  one  of  the  cranial  bones,  or  a  sequestrum  from  a  sawed  surface, 
it  has  no  further  practical  importance.     It  is  different  in  complicated 
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fractures :  when  the  brok^i  ends  or  nearly  loose  fragments  of  bone 
become  necrosed,  the  formation  of  new  bone  in  the  vicinity  may  not 
only  induce  future  firmness  in  the  bone,  but  the  sequestrum  may  be 
entirely  enclosed  by  the  new  bone,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
it  by  operation.  But  this  formation  of  new  bone  is  most  important 
in  total  necrosis  of  entire  diaphyses;  it  is  intended  to  replace  the 
bone  which  dies.  This  veiy  important  process,  which  is  so  wonde^ 
fully  accomplished  by  Nature,  we  must  now  study  more  carefullj. 
Let  us  suppose  an  acute  total  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  with  ne- 
crosis of  the  diaphysis  of  the  tibia.  The  entire  periosteum  and  me- 
dulla have  suppurated ;  within  the  bone  the  pus  falls  to  detritus,  or 
actually  putrefies ;  the  pus  frt>m  the  periosteum  has  perforated  the 
skin  at  various  points,  the  circulation  in  the  diaphysis  has  ceased;  the 
entire  diaphysis  is  a  sequestrum.  A  longitudinal  section  gives  the 
following  appearance  (Fig.  79) : 


Diagnun  of  total  naerotia  of  the  dUpbyris  of  a  hollow  bona. 

Oy  the  sequestered  bone;  b  by  its  upper  and  lower  extremities;  c^ 
pus  Burroimding  the  sequestrum ;  d  e?,  where  it  has  perforated  exte^ 
nally.  The  darkest  layer,  e  €,  is  the  wall  of  a  large  abscess-cavity, 
which  consists  of  tissue  (connective  or  tendinous  tissue,  or  even  of 
muscle),  infiltrated  with  plastic  matter,  and  on  its  inner  surface,  whid 
lies  next  the  sequestrum,  like  any  abscess-cavity,  It  has  a  granulatioD* 
layer,  which  constantly  produces  new  pus.  I  will  mention  at  once 
that  this  view,  as  in  acute  periostitis,  differs  from  that  of  other  siu^ 
geons  and  anatomists,  because  they  suppose  the  tendinous  portion 
of  the  periosteum  is  lifted,  like  a  vesicle,  fix>m  the  bone  by  the  pus; 
this  is  incorrect,  because  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  periosteum  u 
not  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  quickly  elevated  like  an  epidermis  veside, 
and  because  this  elevation  would  fail  to  occur  at  those  points  where 
there  is  no  periosteum,  i«  e.,  where  tendons  are  attadied  to  the  bone; 
but  the  latter  is  not  the  case.    The  inflammation  and  suppuration 
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begin  partly  in  the  surface  of  the  bone,  partly  in  the  softer  parts  of 
the  periosteum,  in  its  outer  layers ;  the  tendinous  portion  participates 
but  little ;  indeed,  it  is  mostly  destroyed-  In  proof  of  this  I  have  very 
decided  anatomical  evidences.  The  anatomists  and  surgeons  who 
believe  in  the  elevation  of  the  periosteum  consider  the  shaded  layer, 
€  0,  as  infiltrated,  thickened  periosteum ;  this  is  only  conditionally 
true :  it  may  happen  that  part  of  the  periosteiun  does  not  suppurate 
and  enters  into  the  composition  of  this  layer ;  however,  other  adjacent 
parts  may  also  be  so  indurated  by  plastic  infiltration  as  to  form  a  firm 
abscess  membrane,  as  is  often  seen  in  abscesses  of  the  soft  parts. 
Whoever  maintains  the  exclusive  power  of  the  periosteiun  to  produce 
bone  will,  on  theoretical  grounds,  regard  this  layer,  e  e  (where  bone 
is  subsequently  formed),  as  thickened  periosteinn.  But,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  callus,  after  fractures,  we  have  already  seen  that  bone  in  con- 
siderable quantity  may  under  certaui  circumstances  be  produced  in 
other  soft  parts  lying  near  the  bone,  and  hence  we  are  not  obliged  to 
demand  periosteum  in  this  thickened  layer  of  the  abscess. 

But  we  are  going  on  too  rapidly.  Let  us  return  to  our  example.  "^ 
The  pus-cavity  around  the  sequestrum  cannot  dose  till  the  latter  is 
out  of  it;  but  this  remains  attached  at  both  ends.  You  already  know 
how  the  detachment  is  effected :  at  5  5,  in  the  edges  of  the  living  bone, 
there  is  an  interstitial  proliferation  of  granulations,  by  which  a  slight 
amount  of  bone  is  consumed,  so  that  at  last  the  osseous  substance  is 
entirely  replaced  by  soft  granulations  at  these  ends ;  this  completes  the 
detachment  of  the  sequestrum  (see  page  204) ;  the  granulations  form- 
ing here  break  down  somewhat,  soften  to  pus,  and  then  the  seques- 
trum lies  loose  in  a  pus-cavity,  which  is  filled  with  proliferating  granu- 
lations. In  the  thick  hollow  bones  this  detachment  of  the  sequestrum 
requires  a  long  time,  usually  several  months,  sometimes  over  a  year; 
up  to  this  time  the  pus  has  escaped  from  the  places  where  it  had  per- 
forated the  skin ;  if^  during  this  time,  you  introduce  a  probe  through 
the  openings,  you  may  usually  feel  the  smooth  surface  of  the  diaphysis. 
But,  during  this  process  of  detaqhrnent  of  the  sequestrum,  something 
else  is  generally  going  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  which  we  shall 
now  turn  our  attention.  In  the  thickened  layer  of  the  pus-cavity,  e  0, 
new  osseous  tissue  has  formed  regularly  around  the  sequestrum  longi- 
tudinally ;  this  ossification  has  also  continued  to  the  part  where  the 
thickened  layer  again  joins  the  periosteum  of  the  epiphysis  and  the 
capsule  of  the  joint,  so  that  the  bone<»tpsule  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  epiphysis  above  and  below.  The  longer  the  sequestrum 
remains  in  the  cavity,  the  more  the  bony  envelope  increases  in  thick- 
ness ;  in  time  it  becomes  very  thick ;  in  the  course  of  years,  if  the 
sequestrum  does  not  conie  out,  it  may  be  over  half  an  inch  thick ;  at 
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first,  it  consists  of  porous  bone,  but  subsequently  is  more  compact  and 
stronger.  A  regidar  cast  has  been  formed  around  the  sequestnun, 
just  like  we  should  make  of  plaster  of  Paris  if  we  wish  to  mould  an 
object ;  this  cast,  however,  has  seyeral  openings,  especially  where  the 
pus  escapes ;  their  closure  is  prevented  by  the  constant  flow  of  pus. 
The  above  picture  (Fig.  79)  has  now  changed  to  the  foUowiog 
(Fig.  80) : 

Fra.80. 


DUgnm  of  total  DecrosiB  of  the  diaphysis  of  a  hollow  bone,  with  a  detached  BeqoMtnm  taA 

new  bony  receptacle. 

The  sequestrum  a  is  detached  and  bathed  in  pus,  which  is  secreted 
from  the  granulations  above  mentioned ;  d  d^  the  fistuke  leading  into 
the  pus-cavity  (they  have  received  the  name  cloaca) ;  6  6  is  the  bony 
envelope  derived  from  the  ossification  of  the  thickened  abscess-wall, 
the  so-called  bony  receptacle.  This  thickening  now  progresses  regu- 
larly, if  the  irritation  caused  by  the  sequestrum  continues.  Let  us 
now  suppose  that  the  sequestrum  escapes  from  its  case  (as  happens 
occasionally — of  this  later),  then,  although  all  the  bone  of  the  dia{Aj* 

Fio.  81. 


Fig.  Tl,  after  remoTal  of  the  seqneatmm. 

sis  is  lost,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  function,  for  the  newly-formed 
bony  envelope  supplies  the  place  of  the  bone  that  has  been  lost 
Now,  what  happens  ?    Will  the  cavity  in  which  the  sequesiruni 
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lay  continue  to  suppurate  ?  No ;  if  every  thing  goes  on  normally, 
this  cavity,  like  other  cavities  due  to  central  caries,  fills  with  granula- 
tions ;  these  granulations  ossify,  and  the  bone  is  completely  restored, 
at  least  as  regards  its  form;  observation  has  not  yet  determined 
whether  the  medullary  cavity  again  forms  in  such  oases  as  it  does 
after  the  healing  of  fractures,  but  from  analogy  this  is  not  improbable* 
After  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  the  healing  of  these  cavities  often 
requires  months  ancl  years,  sometimes  it  is  never  complete,  especially 


Fio.  82. 


Flo.  88. 


a,  total  neeroslfl  of  tbe  dlapbvsla  of  tbe  fBtnar,  with 
excenslTe  bony  case  replacing  the  dead  portion  of 
bone;  sereral  good-sized  openings  lead  thronji^ 
this  honj  case  to  the  seqaestram  within. 

b,  longitadinal  section  of  the  same  preparation. 


a,  tflila  of  a  Tonne  man  after  total 
necrosis  of  the  alaphysis :  about 
two  years  preTiowly  I  had  re- 
moved the  seqaestmm ;  b.  the 
cavity  has  almost  filled  with  os- 
teophytes. The  patient  died  fh}re 
a  carbande. 
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if  the  individual  affected  be  constitutionallj  diseased,  or  becomes  so 
from  the  continued  suppuration  accompanying  the  process.  In  these 
long-continued  suppurations  firom  bone,  albuminuria  not  unfreqaentlj 
develops,  although  of  rather  mild  form*  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
maj  in  time  spontaneouslj  disappear  after  the  cavitj  in  the  bone  has 
healed ;  it  would  be  interesting  and  of  prognostic  importance  to  collect 
observations  on  this  point.  After  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  the  thid[- 
ening  of  the  osseous  envelope  ceases,  and  the  process  of  ossification 
establishes  itself  in  the  cavity  filled  with  granulations.  What  I  have 
just  demonstrated  to  you  in  diagrams,  you  here  see  in  these  beautiful 
preparations  from'  the  anatomical  and  surgical  collection  of  ZUiioh. 

You  now  know  the  ordinary  normal  course  of  a  necrosis.  I  must 
next  introduce  you  to  some  deviations  firom  this  normal  course.  Tou 
will  remember  that,  when  speaking  of  acute  periostitis,  I  told  you  that 
occasionally  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  also  ossified  (where  they  still 
existed,  that  is,  in  young  persons).  When-tiiis  takes  place  simulta- 
neously in  the  upper  and  lower  ends  (a  very  rare  case),  of  course  tiie 
sequestrum  will  be  detached,  and  detached  very  early,  so  early  tiiat 
no  bone  can  have  yet  formed  in  the  pus-cavity,  or,  if  it  has,  it  must 
still  be  very  weak.  If  the  bone  be  now  extracted,  there  is  notiiing 
yet  formed  to  replace  it,  nor  does  any  thing  form,  because  the  irritation 
which  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  bone  is  absent,  this  cause  of  ini- 
tation  being  the  sequestrum,  as  long  as  it  remains  as  a  foreign  bodj 
in  the  bone ;  hence,  imder  these  circumstances,  if  the  sequestrum  be 
extracted  early,  the  extremity  becomes  boneless  and  unservioeable. 
When  the  epiphysis  cartilage  suppurates  at  one  end,  e.  g.,  the  lower 
end,  the  sequestrum  remains  firmly  attached  above,  and  the  Ink- 
ing down  of  the  bone  must  go  on  slowly  as  in  other  cases ;  it  maj, 
however,  happen,  as  I  saw  in  one  case  in  the  thigh,that  the  lower  end* 


FM.8i. 


Necrosis  of  the  lo-^er  half  of  the  dUphysis  of  the  femur,  with  detachment  of  the  epIphrMS. 
cartUage,  and  perfonUon  of  the  ildn. 
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loose  in  the  epiphysis  cartilage,  presses  strongly  against  ilie  skin  firom 
within  and  gradually  perforates  it,  so  that  it  appears  externally;  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  was  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  by  the 
muscles,  so  that  the  appearance  was  as  follows  (see  Fig.  84). 

The  sequestrum,  subsequently  removed,  luul  the  following  form 
(Fig.  85) : 

F10.8S. 


The  body  extracted  from  Fig.  Si. 

The  formation  of  bone  was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  body ;  8ui>- 
sequently,  under  chloroform,  the  knee  was  straightened,  and  perfect 
recovery  resulted.  I  saw  a  perfectly  similar  case  affecting  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus.  In  both  cases,  as  is  usual  in  necrosis  near  the 
joints,  the  joint  had  suffered  severely,  and  became  qiiite  sti£  StUl, 
even  without  early  detachment  of  the  sequestrum  from  softening  of 
the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  under  circumstances  which  we  do  not  accu- 
rately know,  the  formation  of  bone  may  be  very  feeble,  so  that,  affcer 
the  detachment,  the  new  bone  is  not  firm  at  some  point,  but  is  quite 
flexible,  whereby  we  have  a  pseudarthrosis  of  the  new  bone ;  I  have 
seen  two  cases  of  this  kind :  one  of  these  I  cured  completely  by  ocoa- 
sionally  driving  ivory  plugs  into  the  weak  part  of  the  newly-formed 
bone,  thus  constantly  stimulating  the  bone  to  new  production ;  the 
object  was  attained  in  the  course  of  eight  months,  and  the  patient, 
then  twelve  years  old,  now  walks  like  a  healthy  person. 


HmaD  di«gnun  of  pAxtlal  necrosis  of  t  hollow  bone. 
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.JPartial  necrosis  of  the  diaphjsis  is  more  frequent  than  the  above 
complete  necrosis ;  this  may  either  affect  the  entire  thickness,  or  only 
half  the  circumference^  according  to  the  extent  of  the  osteomyelitis  and 
periostitis.  You  may  readily  apply  what  has  been  said  to  these  pa^ 
tial  necroses.  Here  is  an  example :  suppose  a  periostitis  of  part  of 
the  diaphysis  of  one  femur  and  subsequent  necrosis ;  the  drcumstanoeB 
may  assume  the  following  shape  (see  Figs.  86  and  87) :  o^  seques- 
trum I  b  b^  its  borders ;  o  o,  the  pus-cavity ;  d^  the  perforation  oat- 
waid ;  e  e^  the  thickened  ossifying  wall  of  the  pus-eavity. 

A  few  months  later  (Fig.  88) ;  a,  detached  sequestrum,  which  is  to 

Fio.87. 


Diagram  of  Fig.  78  in  the  later  stages,  with  formation  of  new  bone. 

be  removed ;  e  «,  newly-formed  bone-tissue  as  substitute  for  the  piece 
of  bone  that  is  being  lost ;  of  course,  the  newly-formed  bone  covers 
the  sequestrum  anteriorly,  but,  as  in  Bigs.  79,  80,  and  81,  must  be  left 
out  to  expose  to  view  the  sequestrum. 

FukSS. 


Fig.  87,  alter  remoTal  oftbe  ieq:aeetnim. 


The  changes  that  we  have  now  become  acquainted  with  may  *^ 
oe  applied  to  necrosis  in  flat  and  spongy  short  bones  ;  but  at  the  same 
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time  we  must  remark  that  in  necrosis  of  these  bones  the  new  forma- 
tion is  much  less,  often  entirely  wanting,  because  the  inflammation 
here  is  particularly  of  constitutional  origin,  and  hence  occasionally 
deviates  from  the  normal  course;  as  a  rule,  the  inflammatory  neo- 
plasia in  necrosis  of  the  spongy  bones  soon  assumes  the  ulcerative 
character,  and  then  the  formation  of  new  bone  is  but  slight ;  more- 
over, acute,  non-traiunatio  periostitis  is  something  veiy  rare  in  spongy 
bones. 

Extensive  necrosis  may  even  occur  after  originally  pure  ossifying 
periostitis  and  os^tis,  in  case  the  newly-formed  ossific  deposit  is  re- 
absorbed, suppurates  and  decomposes  at  the  point  of  its  attachment 
to  the  diseased  bone ;  this  gradually  affects  the  nutrition  of  the  bone ; 
it  often  continues  to  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  medullary  cavity,  or 
rather  leads  a  half  existence  between  living  and  dying ;  this  variety 
of  periostitis  and  necrosis  occurs  especially  in  the  maxillary  bones 
after  chronic  poisoning .  by  phosphorous  fumes,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
workers  in  match-factories.  I  cannot  enter  more  minutely  into  this 
phosphorous  periostitis  and  necrosis,  which  has  many  noteworthy 
neculiarities,  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  load  you  with  too 

Pxo.  e». 


1.  Setirak  of  ft  jomur  dc^  ISO  days  after  the  removftl  of  the  delineated  fhi^ment,  which  at  the  time  of  the 

reeeetion  formed  part  of  the  fhnj-oeaifled  portion  of  the  scapula;  the  articnlar  Borflice,  edires  of  the 
cartilage,  and  the  oareftilly-detached  perioetettm,  were  all  preeenred.  The  growth  of  the  bone  was 
unimpeded,  and  there  waa  almost  complete  regeneration  of  the  resected  portion. 

2.  Scapula  of  a  voung  dog  of  the  same  litter,  100  days  after  an  operation  performed  the  same  day  as  the 

ftboTe.  and  In  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  periosteum  was  removed.  The  growth  was  im- 
paired, and  the  resected  portion  was  not  regenerated. 
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many  details,  which  would  now  oonfuse  you.  If  jou  bear  in  mind 
the  above-described  course  of  necrosis  in  the  hollow  bones,  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  learning  in  the  dinio  all  the  deviations  that 
may  occur  in  any  case,  from  peculiar  drcumstanoes,  for  necrosis  is  a 
relatively  frequent  disease  of  the  bones. 

I  cannot  leave  the  anatomy  of  necrosis  and  the  regeneration  of 
bone  accompanying  it,  without  mentioning  an  excdlent  SVench 
worker  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of  the  osteoplastio 
power  of  the  periosteum,  and  has  nobly  canied  forward  the  previous 
works  of  Tt^qfa^  Flourens^  B.  Seine^  A,  Wagner^  and  others,  on  this 
subject :  I  mean  OUier^  who,  with  untiring  zeal,  has  pursued  this  study 
experimentally  and  clinically,  and  has  closed  it  up  for  a  long  time ;  I 
have  repeated  part  of  his  experiments,  and  can  only  confirm  the  idea 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  in  young  animals,  preservation  of 
the  periosteum  decidedly  favors  the  reproduction  of  bone.  In  tiie 
course  of  these  lectures  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  regarding 
the  osteoplastic  power  of  human  periosteum,  especially  as  compared 
with  other  soft  parts  surrounding  the  bones,  and  hitherto  I  have  found 
these  views  confirmed  by  every  new  experience. 

Quite  recently  J.  Wolffs  who  was  already  distingpxished  by  his 
careful  provings  of  Ottief^s  experiments,  has  advanced  some  entirely 
new  and  interesting  views  on  tiie  growth  of  bone. 


We  now  pass  to  the  symptamB  and  diagnoH$  of  necrosis.  Dis- 
ease of  the  bone  is  called  necrosis  from  the  time  it  becomes  evident 
that  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  bone  is  dead,  till  the  sequestrum  is  re- 
moved ;  the  subsequent  healing  of  the  cavity  in  the  bone  is  usually  a 
simple  development  of  healthy  granulations  with  suppuration,  .which 
may,  it  is  true,  assume  an  ulcerative  character.  Now,  the  question 
arises.  How  shall  we  know  that  a  part  is  necrosed?  This  may  be 
very  simple  in  some  cases,  especially  where  the  necrosed  bone  is 
exposed,  that  is,  in  all  cases  where  necrosis  follows  uncovering  of  the 
bone ;  the  dead  bone  looks  quite  white,  but  in  some  places  it  be- 
comes blackish,  like  other  dried,  necrosed  parts,  Ghingrene  of  the 
bone,  as  feir  as  regards  the  bone-substance,  may  remain  as  dry  gan- 
grene ;  the  soft  parts  in  the  bone,  the  vessels,  connective  tissue,  and 
medulla,  may,  however,  like  other  soft  parts,  be  attacked  by  diy  or 
moist  gangrene ;  perfect  dryness  occurs  in  most  cases  where  the  bone 
is  uncovered,  exposed  to  the  air;  hence  this  superficial  necrosiBii 
rarely  a  process  of  decomposition,  seldom  accompanied  by  bad  smells. 
In  deeply-situated  necrosis,  as  in  that  of  a  whole  diaphysis  or  (tf  a 
sawed  or  fractured  surfeu^e,  whidi  is  embedded  in  soft  parts,  there  is 
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Qsuallj  decomposition  of  the  medulla ;  the  smell  from  a  large  ex- 
tracted sequestrum  is  occasionally  yeij  penetrating.  This  decom- 
posing medullary  substance  is  dangerous  as  long  as  no  line  of 
demarcation  has  formed,  while  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  vicinity 
are  still  open ;  when  the  proliferation  of  tissue  has  oocuired  in  the 
borders  of  the  bone  next  the  healthy  parts,  the  inflammatory  neopla- 
sia forms  a  wall  through  which  reabsorption  does  not  readily  occur. 
How  are  we  to  recognize  a  deeply-situated  sequestrum?  This  can 
only  be  exactly  done  by  the  probe.  Through  the  opening  from  which 
the  pus  flows  we  pass  a  probe,  as  large  a  one  as  possible,  with  which 
we  feel  the  surface  of  the  sequestrum,  which  is  usually  smooth  and 
firm,  more  rarely  rough  and  soft  We  attempt  to  slide  the  probe 
along  it,  to  determine  the  length  of  the  sequestrum ;  we  also  press  the 
probe  firmly  against  the  sequestrum,  to  find  whether  it  be  movable, 
detached,  or  whether  it  be  still  firm ;  as  you  will  tmderstand,  this  is 
important  in  relation  to  the  question  whether  we  may  as  yet  attempt 
extraction  of  the  sequestrum.  A  further  aid  to  diagnosis  is  the  in- 
creased thickness  of  the  extremity ;  we  feel  the  extensive  new  for- 
mation of  bone;  thick  yellow,  often  mucous,  pus  flows  from  the 
openings;  the  bone  is  not  especially  sensitive  to  pressure;  nor  is 
careful  probing  usually  painful,  although  the  patient  often  dreads  it, 
because  some  surgeons  do  it  with  unnecessary  violence,  but  without 
any  result.    The  patient  is  free  from  fever. 

From  these  points  you  will  readily  diagnose  many  cases  of  ne- 
crosis ;  as  long  as  there  are  no  external  openings,  the  diagnosis  of  cen- 
tral necrosis  of  a  bone  is  liable  to  error.  Oaries  is  almost  the  only 
thing  for  which  necrosis  can  be  mistaken ;  the  mode  of  origin  and 
the  locality  aid  greatly  in  the  distinction,  for  necrosis  occurs  more 
frequently  as  a  result  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  hollow  bones 
(femur^  tibia^  humerus)^  caries  usually  occurring  more  slowly  in 
spongy  bones;  however,  the  objective  symptoms  are  also  different: 
in  caries  there  is  but  little  formation  of  new  bone  about  the  ulcer, 
often  none  can  be  felt ;  in  necrosis  this  is  extensive :  in  caries  the  pus 
is  thin,  bad,  serous ;  in  necrosis  it  is  thick,  often  good,  frequently  mu- 
cous :  in  caries  we  pass  the  probe  into  rotten  bone,  and  probing  is 
usually  quite  painful ;  in  necrosis  the  probe  generally  strikes  on  the 
firm  sequestrum  and  is  not  often  painfiiL  From  this  comparison  of 
the  symptoms,  which  result  from  the  diflerent  natures  of  the  two  dis- 
eases, you  must  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  a  diagnosis ;  in  many 
cases,  indeed,  it  is  very  easy  and  simple.  In  other  cases,  the  anatom- 
ical conditions  are  more  difficult  to  understand ;  when  necrosis  and 
caries  occur  together,  all  the  symptoms,  except  feeling  the  sequestrum 
on  probing,  are  in  favor  of  caries.     In  central  caries  of  the  hollow 
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bones,  enormous  thickening  of  the  bone  occurs  in  exceptional  cases, 
at  the  same  time  the  inner  wall  of  the  bone-cavity  may  feel  very  finn 
and  hard,  like  a  sequestrum ;  these  cases  may  give  rise  to  error :  on 
opening  the  cavity, no  sequestrum  is  found,  as  had  been  expected;  it 
is  possible  that  in  these  rare  cases  the  sequestrum  may  have  been  veij 
small  and  may  have  been  absorbed ;  of  this  more  hereafter.  But  these 
exceptional  cases  do  not  disprove  the  rule ;  hence  you  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  confide  in  the  above  comparative  diagnosis. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  the  fate  of  the  sequestrum.  Do  you 
^nean  to  say  the  dead  bone  cannot  be  reabsorbed  ?  Have  I  not  told 
you  frequently  that  dead  bone  may  be  dissolved  and  consumed  by  the 
granulations  ?  Hence  we  should  expect  that  the  elimination  of  the 
sequestrum  would  not  require  any  aid.  From  my  observations,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  small  sequestra  may  be  completely  consumed  by  prolif- 
erating granulations ;  granulations  that  are  being  destroyed  or  unde^ 
going  cheesy  degeneration  have  no  power  of  dissolving  bone ;  we 
have  already  stated,  when  speaking  of  caries,  that  partial  necrosis  oc- 
curs so  readily  in  atonic  suppurative  or  caseous  ostitis,  just  because 
the  inflammatory  neoplasia,  which  so  quickly  breaks  down  again,  does 
not  dissolve  the  bone,  but  leaves  it  to  be  macerated  in  the  body.  But 
the  reabsorption  of  the  sequestrum  has  its  limits :  first,  of  course,  it 
ceases  wheie  the  bone  is  uncovered,  for  here  the  granulations  have  no 
effect;  it  also  ceases  as  soon  as  they  secrete  pus  on  their  surface; 
hence  a  sequestrum,  resulting  from  acute  periostitis,  is  not  usually 
absorbed  at  the  point  where  the  periosteum  suppurates  and  where  pus 
forms  during  the  whole  process,  because  it  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  granulations ;  but  at  all  points  where  the  sequestrum  must 
be  loosened,  reabsorption  commences  from  the  interstitial  granuhitioo* 
masses  forming  on  the  bone ;  lastly,  after  the  sequestrum  is  detached, 
if  these  granulations  also  produce  pus,  reabsorption  ceases  h^re  also, 
and  the  sequestrum  bathed  in  pus  ceases  to  decrease;  the  granula- 
tions of  the  pus-cavity,  growing  from  all  sides  toward  the  sequestrum, 
in  the  course  of  time  undergo  chemical  change ;  they  become  very 
gelatinous,  mucous,  and  often  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 

But  the  sequestrum  must  finally  come  out.  Can  it  do  so  un- 
aided? This  does  occur;  whence  the  power  that  pushes  it  out?  Let 
us  suppose  a  central  necrosis ;  a  sequestrum  becomes  detached  from 
all  sides ;  then,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  it  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies ;  the  piece  of  bone  is  now 
quite  loose ;  granulations  grow  toward  it  from  all  sides  except  from 
the  one  where  the  pus-cavity  opens  externally ;  here  there  is  no  re- 
sistance ;  if  the  opening  be  large  enough,  the  constantly-increasing 
granulations  push  out  the  sequestrum.     But  for  this  to  occur  there 
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must  be  certain  mechanical  conditions  which  are  rarely  fulfilled ;  small 
sequestra  are  offcen  thrown  off  spontaneously ;  large  ones,  which  can- 
not pass  the  existing  openings,  must  be  removed  artificially. 

The  treatment  of  necrosis  at  first  consists  simply  in  keeping  the 
fistuhe  clean.  Chemical  solution  of  the  sequestrum  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  If  you  were  daily  to  pour  muriatic  acid  into  the  fistulous 
opening,  it  would  affect  the  newly-formed  osseous  tissue  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  it  would  the  sequestrum,  which  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate, as  it  must  replace  the  latter.  Hence  the  mechanical  removal 
of  the  sequestrum  is  the  only  thing  left ;  this  should  not  be  attempted 
be/ore  complete  detachment.  This  is  a  very  important  rule :  first,  be- 
cause the  dead  bone  can  rarely  be  sawed  out  without  removing  a  good 
deal  of  the  healthy  and  of  the  newly-formed  bone,  both  of  which  are 
bad ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  new  bone  is  rarely  firm  enough  before 
the  sequestrum  is  detached.  Here,  again,  we  meet  a  wonderful  pro- 
vision of  Nature :  the  sequestrum  is  not  generally  detached  till  the 
new  formation  of  bone  is  strong  enough  to  replace  the  lost  portion  of 
bone.  This  beneficent  provision  should  not  be  brought  to  naught  by 
meddlesome  interference.  There  are  only  a  few  special  exceptions  to 
the  above  rule,  especially  in  necrosis  from  phosphorus,  which  is  not 
a  pure  necrosis,  but  is  often  combined  with  caries ;  but  of  this  we 
shall  treat  more  particularly  in  special  surgery  and  in  the  clinic. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  we  may  sometimes  tell  by  the  probe 
whether  a  sequestrum  is  detached ;  but  this  is  not  always  so ;  it  may 
be  so  shut  in  by  granulations  that  it  cannot  be  felt  to  move.  It  is 
always  hard  to  decide  on  the  mobility  of  a  large  sequestrum ;  and  the 
curved  shape  of  the  bone  (as  of  the  lower  jaw)  may  greatly  interfere 
with  the  decision.  In  such  doubtful  cases  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  thickness  of  the  bony  case,  are  important  aids  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  sequestrum  be  detached  or  not.  Most  sequestra 
are  usually  detached  in  eight  or  ten  months;  in  a  year  even  an 
entire  necrotic  diaphysis  usually  lies  as  a  loose  sequestrum  in  the 
ne\^y-formed  bony  case.  These  are  approximate  determinations, 
which  may  of  course  have  exceptions.  If  the  formation  of  bone  be 
still  weak,  and  nevertheless  the  sequestrum  be  already  detaclied,  it 
is  well  to  postpone  the  extraction  in  the  humerus,  tibia,  and  femur, 
so  that  the  formation  of  bone  may  be  firmer,  provided  the  general 
health  does  not  suffer.  Should  albuminuria  begin,  the  extraction 
should  be  hastened. 

Extraction  of  the  sequestrum,  especially  when  it  requires  prelimi- 
nary enlargement  of  the  cloaca  (fistulse  leading  into  the  bony  case), 
18  called  the  operation  for  necrosis  or  sequestrotomy.    This  operation 
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may  be  very  simple.  If  one  of  the  openings  of  the  bony  case  be 
tolerably  large,  and  the  sequestrum  small,  we  may  pass  a  good  pair 
of  forceps  through  the  opening  and  try  to  seize  and  remove  the  se* 
questrum.  If,  as  in  caries  necrotica,  there  be  no  formation  of  new 
bone,  we  enlarge  the  fistulous  opening  through  the  soft  parts  with 
a  knife,  and  remove  the  necrosed  piece  of  bone.  But,  if  the  openings 
be  small  and  the  sequestrum  large,  a  portion  of  the  bony  case  must 
be  removed,  both  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  instruments  for  ex- 
traction and  for  removing  the  sequesiruuL  In  rare  cases,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  enlarge  one  opening  with  trepan,  chisel,  and  hammer.  I 
usually  do  the  operation  as  foUows :  With  a  stout  knife  I  make  an  in- 
cision through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bony  case,  from  one  fistulous 
opening  to  an  adjacent  one ;  then,  with  a  handled  scraper,  a  raqxh 
toriumy  1  draw  the  thickened  soft  parts  from  the  rough  surface  of  the 
bony  ease,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  a  certain  extents  This  exposed  po> 
tion  should  now  be  removed,  to  make  an  opening  through  which  the 
sequestrum  may  be  removed.  For  this  purpose  we  may  use  saws  of 
various  kinds — the  osteotome,  the  panel-saw,  etc. ;  of  late,  I  always 
employ  chisel  and  hammer ;  the  work  is  laborious,  use  what  instru- 
ments we  wilL  The  portion  of  tbe  bony  case  removed  should  be  as 
small  as  possible,  so  as  to  interfere  the  less  with  its  firmness.  When 
tbe  case  is  opened,  the  sequestrum  is  exposed ;  we  attempt  its  removal 
by  elevators  or  with  strong  forceps ;  this  also  is  sometimes  very  tronble- 
some.    When  the  removal  is  accomplished,  the  indication  is  fulfilled. 

If,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  sequestrum  be  found  not  detached, 
we  should  avoid  forcing  it  out,  but  wait  a  few  weeks  or  months,  tiU 
we  are  satisfied  of  its  detachment  After  the  operation,  tbe  suppu- 
rating cavity  in  the  bone  is  to  be  kept  clean ;  the  patient  should  keep 
his  bed  for  some  time ;  most  fistul»  soon  cease  discharging,  but  it  is 
still  some  time  before  the  sequestrum-cavity  is  filled  with  ossifying 
^hmulations.  We  cannot  do  much  to  hasten  this,  and  the  fistulss, 
which  sometimes  remain  a  long  while,  usually  cause  so  little  trouble 
that  we  are  not  often  called  on  to  do  any  more  operations  for  them. 
Occasionally,  however,  too  large  an  opening  remains  for  a  long  time, 
its  walls  become  sclerosed  and  cease  to  granulate ;  here  we  apply  the 
treatment  for  atonic  ulcers  of  the  bone.  In  these  old  cases,  the  hot 
iron  to  the  cavity  in  the  bone,  and  chiselling  out  the  track  of  the  fis- 
tula, is  the  only  treatment  from  which  I  have  ever  seen  any  benefit 
Ifany  oases  of  tbese  bone-fistulse  are  incurable. 

The  full  value  of  sequestrotomy  has  only  been  appreciated  for  the 
past  ten  years ;  it  first  became  common  after  the  introduction  of 
chloroform,  for  it  is  a  terrifying  operation.  This  cbiselling,  sawing, 
and  hammering  on  the  bones,  are  horrible  for  a  lookeron,  and  the  more 
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80  as  the  operatioii  may  last  some  time ;  amputation  is  a  trifle  in  com- 
parison. Formerly  amputations  were  frequently  performed  for  total 
necrosis,  a  thing  that  no  surgeon  would  do  now.  Hence,  in  old 
museums,  you  find  the  most  beautiful  preparations  of  extensive  ne- 
crosis ;  now  these  are  rarely  found,  because  almost  all  sequestra  are 
removed  at  the  proper  time.  Locally  the  operation  is  quite  extensive, 
but  the  febrile  reaction  is  usually  slights  Severe  as  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  and  fever  might  be,  if  you  were  to  treat  a  healthy  bone  in 
the  same  way,  the  effect  on  the  bony  case  of  the  sequestrum  is  but 
8%ht.  From  my  own  experience,  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where,  after 
such  an  operation,  even  where  the  entire  bony  case  was  opened  in  total 
neerosis  of  the  tibia,  that  turned  out  badly,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  operation  for  necrosis  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  operations, 
and  that  by  it  many  lives  are  saved,  such  as  were  formerly  lost  from 
amputation,  from  constitutional  diseases  due  to  continued  suppuration 
from  the  bone,  or  from  fatty  degeneration  of  internal  organs,  morbus 
Brightii,  and  tuberculosis. 


LECTURE    XXXVI. 

AFPJENDIX  TO  CHAPTBB  ZVI. 

B«ohitis.--Aiuitomy."«8ymptomfl.--Btiology.-"Treatment.~OBteomalacia. — Hypertro- 
phy and  Atropky  of  Bone. 

Rachitis  and  Osteomalacia. — We  must  still  touch  on  two  consti- 
tutional diseases,  which  are  chiefly  maiiifested  in  certain  changes  of 
the  bone,  namely,  softening.  They  are  called  rachitis  and  osteoma- 
lacia. Their  effects  in  changing  the  form  of  the  bone  are  much  alike, 
but  their  natures  differ  somewhat.  They  cannot  be  exactly  classed 
among  the  chronic  inflammations,  although  nearest  related  to  this 
process. 

Let  us  begin  with  rachitis.  The  name  comes  from  pdxi^^  the  back- 
bone, and  properly  signifies  inflammation  of  the  spine ;  but  the  verte- 
bras rarely  suffer  mudi  in  rachitis ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
not  very  dear ;  subsequently  it  was  often  called  '^  English  disease,'^ 
because  it  was  particularly  well  known  to  English  writers,  and  proba^ 
bly  also  was  especially  frequent  in  England. 

The  essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  deficient  deposit  of  chalky 
salts  in  the  growing  bone,  and  remarkable  thickness  of  the  epiphyseal 
cartilages.  You  will  already  see  that  this  disease  is  peculiar  to  child- 
hood ;  it  is  a  disease  of  the  development  of  bone,  which  however 
usually  affects  so  many  bones,  that  it  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  local, 
but  as  a  constitutional  disease,  which  you  may  reckon  among  the 
81 
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dyscrasiflB  already  known  to  you.  We  often  find  rachitic  symptoms 
in  scrofulous  children,  and  some  physicians  regard  the  disease  as  one 
symptom  of  scrofula ;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct,  for  in  many  nr 
chitic  children  we  find  no  trace  of  scrofula ;  moreover,  the  rachitic  pro- 
cess has  little  anatomical  connection  with  the  forms  of  periostitis  and 
ostitis  that  we  have  studied  in  scrofulous  children,  for  it  never  leads 
to  suppuration  or  caseous  metamorphosis.  According  to  Vtrehow, 
in  rachitic  bones  the  bone-tissue  is  histologically  formed,  except  that 
the  bone-cartilage  has  no  chalky  salts.  It  is  not  proved  that  there  is 
no  reabsorption  of  chalky  salts  already  deposited ;  on  the  oontraij, 
very  vascular  deposits  occasionally  occur  on  the  bones,  and  are  again 
absorbed ;  but,  till  we  know  more  about  it,  we  may  consider  that  the 
bone-tissue  develops  regularly,  but  the  chalky  salts  are  not  deposited, 
or  at  least  only  in  scanty  amounts.  The  result  of  this  must  naturally 
be  decreased  firmness  of  the  bones ;  consequently  they  bend,  espe- 
cially those  that  bear  the  weight  of  the  body.  Where  the  bones  are 
very  soft,  muscular  contraction  also  acts  on  them  so  as  to  induce  cut- 
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vature.     These  curvatures  are  most  conimon  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  the  femur  bends  anteriorly  and  inwardly,  the  bones  of  the  leg 
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bend  anteriorly  and  outwardly  or  inward.  The  thorax  is  compressed 
laterally  so  that  the  sternum  projects  sharply,  and  the  result  is 
the  8o<saUed  chicken-breast  (pectus  carinatum).  In  high  grades 
of  rachitis  there  are  also  distortions  of  the  pelvis,  spinal  column, 
and  upper  extremities.  In  such  children  the  occiput  long  remains 
soft  and  compressible,  and  dentition  is  delayed.  Somethnes  the  soft- 
ness of  the  occiput  is  the  sole  symptom  of  rachitis,  so  that  this  has 
even  been  regarded  as  independent  of  the  general  rachitic  disturb- 
ance. According  to  VirchoWj  the  distortion  of  the  upper  extremities 
depends  mostly  on  a  number  of  small  curvatures  (infractions)  of  the 
entire  bone,  or  of  parts  of  the  cortical  layer.  Complete  fractures 
rarely  occur;  if  they  do,  the  bone  is  again  united  firmly  by  callus, 
under  the  ordinary  treatment. 

Baohitis  causes  other  changes  in  the  bone  besides  these  .deformi- 
ties, namely,  thickening  of  the  epiphyses  and  of  the  point  of  union  be- 
tween the  costal  cartilages  and  the  bony  ribs.  The  thickening  of  the 
epiphysis  may  be  so  great,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  for  instance, 
that,  above  the  wrist,  at  the  point  just  above  the  epiphyseal  cartilage, 
there  is  a  second  depression  in  the  skin ;  this  appearance  of  the  joint 
has  given  rise  to  the  term  ^  double-jointed ;"  the  nodular  thickenings 
on  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs  are  often  very  remarkable,  and,  as 
they  lie  regularly  under  one  another,  they  have  been  called  the  ^  ra- 
cfaitio  rose-garland."  If  these  changes  in  the  bone  have  taken  place, 
there  is  no  hesitation  in  diagnosing  rachitis ;  before  they  have  become 
evident^  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful  It  is  true,  there  are  some  pro- 
dromal symptoms:  voracious  appetite,  pot-belly,  disinclination  to 
standing  and  walking ;  but  these  symptoms  are  always  too  undecided 
to  permit  any  definite  conclusion.  The  disease  most  frequently  be- 
gins in  the  second  year,  and  attacks  well-nourished  or  even  fat  chil- 
dren ;  indigestion  and  inclination  to  constipation  occur  occasionally, 
but  not  always.  We  know  little  of  the  exciting  causes  of  rachitis ; 
here  in  Germany  it  is  about  equally  frequent  in  all  classes  of  society ; 
hereditary  influence  may  have  some  effect ;  we  may  suspect,  but  can- 
not prove  a  disturbance  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  nutriment.  In  regard  to  the  course  of  the  disease,  imder 
proper  treatment  it  often  subsides  quickly ;  that  is,  the  symptoms  of 
distortion  of  the  bone  cease,  or  rather,  do  not  increase ;  the  children, 
who  had  ceased  to  walk,  again  desire  to  do  so.  As  the  normal 
growth  of  the  bone  goes  on,  the  distortions  become  less  perceptible, 
and  often  disappear  entirely;  this  may  be  readily  understood  from 
the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  bone.  Before  the  bones  again  acquire 
their  normal  consistence,  at  the  end  of  the  rachitic  process,  there  is 
usually  an  abnormally  rich  deposit  of  bone,  so  that  in  certain  stages 
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the  rachitio  bones  are  abnormally  bard  and  firm ;  that  is,  in  a  sclerosed 
state.  Rarely,  rachitis  lasts  till  the  skeleton  has  attained  its  growth, 
and  these  cases  fiimish  the  exoessiye  distortions  and  dislocations  that 
are  usually  presented  as  types  of  this  disease.  In  every  pathological 
anatomical  collection  you  find  examples  of  such  rachitic  skeletons. 

The  greater  my  experience  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  r^^ard  pA 
foot^  genu  valgum^  and  varum^  as  well  as  latercU  curvaiurei  of  the 
spine  (scoliosis),  as  being  due  to  weakness  of  the  bones,  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  a  mild  form  of  rachitis.  This  localized  rachitis 
comes  later  in  life,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  generally  between  ten  and 
twenty  years,  while  the  disease  briefly  termed  rachitis,  as  above 
stated,  is  mostly  seen  in  very  young  children ;  still  both  cases  are  doe 
to  the  bones  remaining  soft  and  to  pliability  of  growing  bones,  be* 
sides  which  various  other  causes  must  act  to  induce  the  above-men- 
tioned distortions. 

Rachitic  children  are  rarely  brought  to  the  doctor  before  either 
the  parents  notice  the  thick  limbs  or  distortion,  or  until,  as  the  mother 
expresses  it,  **  they  are  off  their  legs,"  i.  e.,  they  no  longer  wish  to 
stand  or  walk,  as  they  formerly  did ;  the  disease  is  so  common  and  so 
well  known  that  often  it  needs  no  surgeon  for  its  recognition.  As  a 
rule,  treatment  has  only  one  indication,  that  is,  to  remove  the  diathe- 
sis ;  hence  it  is  chiefly  medical,  and  especially  dietetic.  Regarding 
the  latter,  the  patient  should  avoid  too  free  use  of  bread,  potatoes, 
mush,  and  flatulent  vegetables ;  he  should  freely  consume  milk,  ^ggs, 
meat,  and  good  white  bread,  and  should  take  strengthening  baths  of 
malt,  herbs,  etc.  Internally  we  should  prescribe  cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
and  similar  strengthening  and  tonic  remedies.  We  might  think 
of  giving  preparations  of  lime,  but  they  are  so  indigestible,  and  are 
so  quickly  excreted  by  the  urine,  that  they  do  no  good :  they  have  al- 
most been  thrown  aside ;  it  is  possible,  also,  that  rachitis  is  essentiallj 
a  disease  of  digestion,  in  which  the  preparations  of  lime  are,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  not  absorbed.  Frequently  the  parents  ask  for 
splints  to  remove  the  curvatures,  or,  at  least,  prevent  their  increase ; 
they  will  also  ask  you  whether  the  children  should  be  urged  to  walk, 
or  permitted  to  lie  still.  On  this  point  it  is  best  to  let  children  have 
their  own  way :  if  they  do  not  wish  to  go,  do  not  urge  it ;  if  they  lie 
still  more  than  they  run  about,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  possible ;  taking  children  from  a  damp  dty  dwelling  to  the 
coimtry  often  suffices  for  the  cure  of  rachitis.  Splint  boots  and  simi- 
lar apparatuses,  that  load  the  feet,  should  only  be  applied  in  oases  of 
excessive  curvature,  where  the  position  of  the  feet  mechanically  inte^ 
feres  with  walking ;  this  state  of  affairs  is  rare,  hence  the  indication 
for  such  orthopedic  apparatus  is  limited. 
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When  the  rachitis  has  disappeared,  such  amount  of  curvature  may 
remain  in  rare  cases  as  to  require  some  treatment ;  in  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  cases  this  is  unnecessary,  since,  as  already  stated,  the  cur- 
vatures spontaneously  disappear  with  the  growth  of  the  skeleton. 
Only  in  the  leg  curvatures  sometimes  remain,  so  that  the  foot  is  dis- 
torted, and  only  its  inner  or  outer  border  can  be  placed  on  the  floor ; 
if  this  remains  for  years  at  the  same  point,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
at  straightening.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  We  anaesthetize 
the  child,  and  carefully  fracture  the  bone  subcutaneously ;  have  the 
leg  held  straight,  apply  a  plaster-bandage,  and  treat  the  injury  as  a 
simple  fracture ;  recovery  usually  takes  place  readily.  In  some  cases, 
however,  affcer  the  rachitis  has  run  its  course,  the  bone  is  so  very  firm 
that  this  breaking  does  not  succeed.  Then  subcutaneous  osteotomy, 
according  to  JB.  von  Zangenbeck  (p.  220),  is  indicated.  The  results  of 
this  operation,  which  I  have  had  to  make  four  times,  have  so  far  been 
very  satisfiactory ;  in  one  of  these  cases  the  skin-wound  healed  by 
first  intention,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  was  that  of  simple  frac- 
ture. The  operation  will  always  remain  a  rare  one,  because  these  ex- 
cessive rachitic  distortions  are  themselves  rare. 


Now,  a  few  words  about  osteomalacia^  bone-softening,  near*  i^oxrjfv. 
The  disease  only  occurs  in  adults,  and  is  also  characterized  by  distor- 
tion of  the  bones ;  but  here  there  is  an  actual  reabsorption  of  existing 
bone,  and  in  this  purely  anatomical  consideration  the  disease  is  related 
to  ostitis  and  caries,  different  as  they  are  plinically.  In  the  hollow 
bones  the  medulla  gradually  assumes  the  preponderance,  while  the 
cortical  substance  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and  consequently  the 
bones  weaker  and  more  flexible,  and  finally  there  may  be  complete 
absorption  of  the  bone,  so  that  little  is  left  besides  the  periosteum, 
which  'participates  rarely,  and  then  but  little,  in  the  disease,  scanty 
osteophjrtes  growing  from  it^  The  spongy  bones  also  grow  weaker, 
the  trabecul»  thinner,  and  become  so  soft  that  they  shrink.  The  me- 
dulla appears  reddish  and  gelatinous,  but  does  not,  as  in  fungous 
caries,  consist  solely  of  granulations,  it  contains  much  fat.  Hence  you 
may,  with  some  correctness,  designate  osteomalacia  as  fungous,  fatty 
osteomyelitis.  The  nature  of  the  reabsorption  of  bone  is  not  exactly 
as  it  is  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  caries;  the  remains  of  the  bone  do 
not  usually  have  the  sharply-gnawed  edges ;  the  bony  trabeculao  grad- 
ually grow  thinner  and  thinner,  but  usually  retain  their  smooth  surface 
{halisterkcher  bone-atrophy  of  H.  Vblkmann) ;  the  last  remains  of 
the  small  bony  plates  and  trabeculas  are  very  pliable,  soft,  and  con- 
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tain  little  lime.  Hincyieisch  has  shown  that  osteomalacia  (unlike 
caries)  is  not  marked  by  bone-cartilage  and  chalky  salts  disappearing 
at  the  same  time,  but  that  first  the  periphery  of  the  osseous  trabec- 
ular lose  their  chalky  salts,  while  the  bone-cartilage  persists  for  a 
time.  In  osteomalacia,  lactic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  medulla  of 
the  hollow  bones,  so  that  it  is  In  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
bone  is  dissolved  by  it.  The  lime  passing  into  the  blood  is  often  ex- 
creted in  large  amounts  through  the  urine  as  oxalate  of  lime.  So 
much  for  the  anatomy. 

Fro.  91. 


Dtaappetruice  of  the  chalky  salts  from  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  osseoos  tmbecols  In  oeteomabdi. 
MagDlfledm    AtVer  Rin^^fleimsK. 

Concerning  the  etiology  of  the  disease  we  know  but  little  5  osteo- 
malacia is  particularly  frequent  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  among 
women ;  it  attacks  the  latter  more  particularly  while  in  the  puerperal 
condition ;  occasionally  it  is  preceded  by  drawing  pains  and  soreness 
on  moving,  which  continue  through  the  disease.  The  distortions 
occur  chiefly,  primarily,  even  solely,  in  the  pelvis,  which  assumes  a 
peculiar,  laterally-compressed  form,  of  which  you  will  hear  more  in 
obstetrics.  This  is  followed  by  curvature  of  the  spine  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, with  muscular  contractions.  The  disease  may  pause,  and 
exacerbate  with  a  new  pregnancy,  etc  Slight  grades  and  localized 
forms  of  osteomalacia^  as  that  of  the  pelvis,  not  unfrequently  recover 
spontaneously ;  if  the  disease  be  of  a  high  grade,  general  marymus 
occurs,  and  the  patient  dies.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  rachitis, 
but  the  hopes  of  success  are  less. 
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The  cases  of  local  osteomalacia  or  osteoporosis,  which  often  accom- 
paDj  caries,  are  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  above-described  gen- 
eral osteomalacia.  I  will  relate  you  a  case  that  will  at  once  explain 
what  I  mean  :  A  woman,  about  forty  years  old,  was  brought  to  the 
hosjutal  for  extensive  caries  of  the  knee-joint ;  she  was  excessively 

Tm.n. 


Woman  with  ezoesslTe  osteomalacia,  after  Morand.    The  bones  conaiat  mostly  of  membranoua  oyliD' 
den,  or  rery  thin  layers  of  bone. 

marasmic,  and  died  the  following  day.  On  autopsy  we  found  com- 
plete fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys ;  in  the  knee 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  tibia  were  extensively  destroyed  by  the 
carious  process.  I  sawed  oflf  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  to  remove 
the  preparation,  and  found  that  it  was  very  much  thickened ;  the  cor- 
tical layer  measured  scarcely  half  a  line ;  the  medulla  was  reddened, 
and  resembled  that  in  osteomalacia ;  the  thinning  extended  upward 
to  the  trochanter.  I  examined  the  tibia  of  the  diseased  leg,  the  femur 
of  the  healthy  one,  and  the  pelvis,  and  found  them  all  perfectly  normal ; 
that  is,  only  the  femur  of  the  diseased  leg  was  osteomalacic     In  the 
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same  way  I  once  found  the  lower  half  of  the  tibia  affected  widi  osteo- 
malacia, in  caries  of  the  ankle.  There  was  apparently  the  same  thing 
in  a  child  that  had  the  head  of  one  femur  removed  for  caries  of  the 
hip-joint.  I  assisted  in  this  operation ;  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  lift- 
ing the  thigh  and  rotating  it  outward  to  aid  the  operator,  the  thigh 
broke  through  the  middle,  right  in  my  hands ;  a  plaster-bandage  was 
applied,  and  the  fracture  recovered ;  the  child  was  completely  restored. 
In  other  cases,  however,  after  fractures  of  bones  with  osteomalacia,  is 
the  so-called  fragilitas  ossium,  pseudarthroses  are  apt  to  remain. 


I  will  also  mention  hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  bone,  which,  how- 
ever, have  more  anatomical  than  clinical  interest. 

Anatomically  we  may  call  any  bone  hypertrophic  which  is  enhuged 
in  length  or  thickness.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  single  hollow 
bones,  as  one  femur  or  one  tibia,  are  excessive  in  length,  and  give 
rise  to  inequality  of  the  extremities ;  for  this  excessive  growth  I  ac- 
cept the  name  "hypertrophy  of  bone,*'  or,  better,  "giant-growth" 
("  riesenwuchs  ")  ;  still,  to  give  this  term  to  every  thickening  or  scle- 
rosis would  be  of  no  practical  value,  although  anatomically  correct, 
because  these  conditions  of  the  bone  may  depend  on  very  difierent 
morbid  processes,  partly  active,  partly  completed.  Even  more  indefi- 
nite is  the  term  oArophy  of  the  bone ;  occasionally,  a  carious,  osteo- 
malacial,  or  a  half-destroyed  bone,  etc.,  is  thus  designated.  Hub  is  of 
no  practical  value ;  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  atrophj 
of  UtiQ  bone  without  a  true  morbid  process.  Senile  atrophy,  as  of 
alveolar  process  of  Uti^  jaw,  is  a  striking  example  of  this.  Here  the 
term  atrophy  of  bone  may  be  retaioed ;  in  most  other  cases  it  would 
be  better  to  name  the  process  that  has  induced  the  atrophy. 
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LECTURE   XXXVII. 

General  Bemartu  on  the  Bistingnialiing  Chftractoristlofl  of  the  Cluef  FonnB.— ^.  Fan- 
gOQS  md  Supptmtiiye  Ardoolar  Inflfimmations  (Tumor  Albns),  Symptoms,  Anato* 
mj,  Garl«s  Sioea,  Bupporation,  Atonic  Form8.*£tiology.— <?oarse  and  PrognoBu. 

Iir  more  than  half  the  cases  of  chronio  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
the  synovial  membrane  is  the  part  first  affected ;  this  affection  may 
be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  secretion  of  fluid,  and  this  fluid  may 
be  purely  serous  or  purulent.  Chronic  serous  sjmovitis  {hydrops 
articfuiorufn  chronicuB)^  unless  from  some  external  cause,  is  no  more 
apt  to  become  purulent  sjmovitis  than  is  chronic  articular  rheumatism, 
But  other  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints  may  be  accom- 
panied by  suppuration  from  the  first,  or  else  may  be  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  numerous  granulations.  The  two  chief  groups  of 
chronic  articular  inflammation  are  characterized  by  the  condition  of 
the  synovial  membrane  even  more  than  by  the  quality  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  joint ;  when  the  secretion  is  purely  serous,  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  somewhat  thickened,  it  is  true ;  the  tufts  are  en- 
larged, and  their  apices  are  somewhat  more  vascular  than  normal, 
still  these  changes  are  never  so  extensive  as  to  gieatly  injure  the 
membrane ;  but  in  the  other  variety  of  chronic  inflammation  the  mem- 
brane changes  greatly,  and  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  spongy 
(fungous)  mass  of  granulations,  which  often,  but  not  always,  produces 
pus,  opens  outwardly  (fistula,  cold  abscess),  causes  distortion  of  the 
cartilages  and  bones,  and  may  thus  induce  peripheral  caries  of  the 
epiphysis.  This  latter  group,  which  has  several  subvarieties,  we  shall 
term/tin^otM  and  suppurative  it^flamrnationB  of  the  joints  ;  they  form 
the  great  majority  of  all  articular  inflammations,  and  hence  will  occupy 
our  attention  for  some  time.  For  a  more  exhaustive  account  of  joint 
diseases,  I  refer  you  especially  to  the  excellent  works  of  Bonnet^  Voth^ 
mann^  and  Sueter. 
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A.   THE  FUNGOUS  AND  8UPPUBATIVE  AKTICULAB  INFLAMMATIONB, 

(TUMOB  ALBUS). 

Tumor  albus  (white  swelling)  is  an  old  name  which  was  foimerly 
applied  to  almost  all  swellings  of  the  joints  that  ran  their  course  with- 
out redness  of  the  skin ;  now  it  has  been  agreed  only  to  give  this  name 
to  the  affection  we  are  about  to  describe,  which  is  also,  with  more  or 
less  correctness,  termed  scrofuUnM  i^fiammation  of  the  Joint  /  but  of 
this  later. 

The  disease  is  very  frequent  in  childhood,  particularly  in  the  hip 
and  knee  joints ;  it  usually  begins  very  insidiously,  more  rarely  8ul> 
acutely.  If  the  knee-joint  be  affected,  the  parents  usually  first  notice 
a  slight  dragging  or  limping  of  the  lame  leg ;  the  child,  either  vbluD- 
tarily  or  on  questioning,  complains  of  pain  after  walking  some  dis- 
tance, and  on  pressure  over  the  joint ;  about  the  knee  itself  the  laitj 
can  see  nothing  Out  of  the  way.  On  comparing  both  knees,  the  sa> 
geon  will  find,  even  quite  early  in  tKe  disease,  that  the  two  furrows 
which  normally"  run  alongside  of  the  patella,  when  the  limb  is  ex- 
tended, and  give  the  knee-joint  its  shapeliness,  have  either  disappeared 
on  the  affected  side  or  at  least  are  shallower  than  on  the  sound  side ; 
except  this  there  is  nothing  observable.  The  hindeianoe  towalkiDg  is 
BO  slight  that  children  go  about  with  a  slight  limp  for  months,  and 
complain  so  little  that  it  is  some  time  before  the  parents  feel  obliged 
to  consult  a  surgeon ;  they  often  delay  doing  this  till,  after  continued 
exertion,  the  limb  has  begun  to  pain  and  swell  more.  The  swelling, 
which  was  at  first  scarcely  i)erceptible,  is  now  quite  evident;  the 
knee-joint  appears  evenly  round  and  quite  sensitive  to  pressure.  If 
we  suppose  that  no  treatment  be  instituted,  but  the  disease  left  to 
itself,  its  course  is  about  as  follows :  The  patient  continues  to  limp 
around  for  a  few  months,  but  finally  the  time  comes  when  he  cannot 
walk ;  he  is  obliged  to  lie  down  most  of  the  time,  because  the  joint  is 
so  painful ;  gradually  it  becomes  more  and  more  angular,  especially 
after  each  subacute  exacerbation.  Now,  certain  parts  of  the  joint,  at 
the  inner  or  outer  side,  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  become  wore 
painful ;  there  is  evident  fluctuation  at  some  one  of  these  points ;  tiie 
skin  grows  red,  and  finally  suppurates  from  within  outward,  and  is 
perforated  after  a  few  months ;  a  thin  pus,  mixed  with  fibrinous  cheesy 
fiocculi,  escapes.  Now  the  pain  decreases,  the  condition  improves; 
but  this  improvement  does  not  last  long;  a  new  abscess  soon  forms, 
and  so  it  goes  on.  Meantime,  perhaps  two  or  three  years  hare 
elapsed,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  has  suffered;  the  diild, 
which  was  previously  strong  and  healthy,  is  now  pale  and  thin ;  the 
opening  of  the  abscesses  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  or  followed 
by  fever ;  this  fever  exacerbates  as  each  new  abscess  develqn ;  ibis 
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exhausts  tlie  patient ;  he  loses  his  appetite,  digestion  is  impaired, 
diairhoea  oomes  on,  and  the  emaciation  is  increased  from  week  to 
week.  Even  at  this  period  the  disease  may  spontaneously  subside, 
although  this  rarely  happens ;  more  frequently  it  proves  £atal,  from 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  suppuration  and  continued  hectic  fever. 
Should  recovery  take  plaoe,  it  is  announced  by  decrease  of  the  sup- 
puration, retraction  of  the  fistulous  openings,  improvement  of  the 
general  health,  increased  appetite,  etc. ;  finally,  the  fistulas  heal,  the 
joint  remains  angular  or  distorted  in  some  way,  the  pain  ceases,  and 
the  patient  escapes  with  his  life  and  a  stiff  leg ;  this  termination  of 
chrvmio  suppuration  of  the  joint  in  anchyloeis  (stiff-joint)  is  the  most 
favorable  that  can  occur  when  the  disease  has  been  severe ;  the  anchy- 
loeis  may  be  complete  or  imperfect,  i  e.,  the  joint  may  be  perfectly 
stiff  or  slightly  movable;  the  whole  process  may  have  lasted  from 
two  to  four  years.  Among  the  local  symptoms  I  must  add  that,  from 
long  disuse  of  the  limb,  the  muscles  have  become  much  atrophied 
from  faEitty  degeneration  and  cicatricial  contraction,  the  latter  occurring 
especiaUy  in  the  vicinity  of  long-suppurating  abscesses.  The  capsule 
of  the  joint  also,  which  was  much  infiltrated  and  swollen,  as  well 
as  the  surrounding  ligaments,  is  contracted,  particularly  on  the  side 
toward  which  the  joint  was  bent;  hence  in  the  knee-joint  this  con- 
traction would  be  greatest  toward  the  hollow  of  the  knee. 

This  short  description  may  serve  you  for  a  general  type  of  the 
disease  in  question,  and  of  its  importance;  to  enable  you  to  under- 
stand the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  appear,  it  seems  advisable  to 
first  give  you  a  dear  description  of  the  anatomical  changes  in  these 
diseases  of  the  joint  We  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  these  changes  in  exsected  joints,  in  amputated  limbs, 
and  on  the  dead  body.  I  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
that  froin  my  individual  observations  I  can  give  you  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  anatomical  changes.  These  are  much  alike  in  all  cases, 
and,  from  what  you  already  know  about  chronic  inflammations  of  other 
parts,  you  will  anticipate  that  there  is  in  reality  only  a  variation  of  the 
old  story  of  serous  and  plastic  infiltration  with  various  grades  of  vas- 
cularization, of  proliferation,  and  destruction,  etc. 

Let  us  first  with  the  naked  eye  study  these  joints  in  various  stages 
of  the  disease.  Let  us  suppose  the  common  case  of  the  affection  be- 
ginning with  chronic  synovitis:  we  first  find  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  synovial  membrane ;  it  has  already  undergone  some  change  in  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  joint,  in  the  folds,  and  neighboring  sacs ;  its 
tufts  are  puffed  up,  very  little  elongated,  but  very  soft  and  succulent; 
the  whole  membrane  is  more  readily  distinguished  from  the  firm  tissues 
of  the  capsule,  and  may  be  detached  with  greater  facility  than  normal- 
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Ij.  At  this  time  the  synovia  is  rarely  increased,  but  is  cloudy,  or  eyen 
resembles  muoo-pus.  These  changes  in  the  synovial  membrane  gradu- 
ally increase;  it  becomes  thicker,  more  oedematous,  softer,  redder;  the 
tufts  grow  to  thick  pads,  and  in  places  resemble  spongy  granulatioDS. 
The  surface  of  the  cariilage  loses  its  blue  lustre,  though  it  is  not  yet 
visibly  diseased;  but  the  synovial  outgrowths  begin  to  grow  over  the 
cartQages  from  the  sides,  and  to  push  in  between  the  two  adjacent 
surfaces  of  cartilage ;  meantime  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  also  ifaiok- 
ened,  and  has  acquired  an  evenly,  fatty  appearance,  and  is  very  cedana- 
tous;  this  swelling  and  oedema  gradually  extend  to  the  subcutaneooB 
tissue,  and  to  the  skin.  From  this  point,  the  changea  in  the  cartilage 
claim  most  of  our  attention.  The  synovial  proliferations,  in  the  shape 
of  red  granular  masses,  advance  gradually  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  cartilage,  and  cover  it  completely,  lying  over  it  like  a  veil  (Fig,  93) ; 

Fia.  08. 


Diaffrftm  of  a  sectloii  of  a  knee-joint  (the  tntenrticniar  eaitOaeee  have  been  left  oat,  flw  •^ 
nciilar  cartilagee  shaded)  witb  ftingoiiB  Inflammation :  a  a,  in>roDB  capaole ;  6,  ondal  lift" 
ment ;  6,  femur ;  tf,  tibia ;  e  «,  Aingoae  lyuoTial  membiane  growing  into  the  cartUane,  at/ It 
eren  invwe  into  the  bone ;  at  g  are  isolated  prolULcaiiona  of  ue  granalatlottB  into  tto 
bone  on  the  border  between  bone  and  cartilage. 

if  we  attempt  to  remove  this  veil,  we  find  that  in  some  places  it  is 
attached  quite  firmly  by  processes  entering  the  cartilage,  just  as  (he 
roots  of  an  ivy-vine  ding  to  and  insert  themselves  into  the  wall 
against  which  it  grows  (as  is  also  the  case  in  pannus  of  the  cornea); 
these  roots  not  only  elongate,  they  spread  out,  and  gradually  eat  up 
the  cartilage,  which,  when  the  covering  of  fungous  prolificatioQS  is  re- 
moved, appear  first  rough  here  and  there,  then  perforated,  and  finaOj 
disappear  altogether;  then  the  fungous  prolification  extends  into  the 
bone,  and  commences  to  consume  this ;  the  result  is  fungous  caries,  a< 
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we  have  already  learned;  as  a  result  of  the  changes  from  chronio 
inflammation,  the  bone  is  destroyed  in  the  manner  before  described, 
and  here  jou  have  the  whole  course  and  the  relation  of  fungous  in- 
flammation of  the  joint  to  caries*  The  morbid  process  advances  un- 
equally ;  one  condyle  of  a  joint  may  be  almost  consumed  while  another 
partly  preserves  its  cartili^y^nous  sur&oe.  The  other  parts  of  the  sy- 
novial membrane  may  also  proliferate  outwardly  toward  the  capsule ; 
capsule,  subcellular  tissue,  and  skin,  are  transformed  at  one  place  or 
another  into  fungous  granulations,  with  or  without  suppuration,  and 
thus  we  have  external  openings,  and  fistuke,  which  either  communicate 
directly  with  the  joint,  or  with  a  synovial  sac. 

Here  let  us  stop  a  moment  to  notice  what  may  be  seen  with  the 
microscope  at  the  affected  part ;  on  this  point  I  can  give  you  least 
that  is  new.  The  normal  synovial  membrane  consists  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue  with  moderately  rich  capillary  net-work,  which  forms 
complicated  folds  in  the  tufts ;  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  there 
is  a  simple  layer  of  endothelium,  composed  of  flat  polygonal  cells,  just 
as  there  is  on  most  serous  membranes.  The  tissue  of  the  membrane 
is  gradually  permeated  with  cells,  becomes  softer,  loses  its  firm,  fibrous 
character,  and  the  vessels  dilate  and  increase  decidedly.  The  en- 
dothelium is  destroyed  in  limited  layers  of  fiat  scales ;  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  small,  round,  newly-formed  cells,  whidi  soon  unite  with  the 
constantly-degenerating  tissue  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  cease 
to  be  distinguishable  as  separate  layers.  Through  the  progress  of  the 
plastic  infiltration  the  synovial  membrane  gradually  loses  its  (ormer 
structure ;  the  connective  tissue,  filled  with  innumerable  new  cells, 
gradually  becomes  homogeneous,  and  from  the  constantly-increasing 
vascularization  the  tissue  histologically  exactly  resembles  that  of  gran« 
ulations.  In  these  spongy  granulations  small  white  nodules  form 
here  and  there;  these  are  sometimes  like  mucous  tissue  (p.  98),  some* 
times  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  pus-cells  and  even  giantFcells. 
Anatomically  there  is  no  objection  to  calling  these  nodules  'Huber- 
des  ^  (iTd^er),  but  we  then  run  the  risk  of  regarding  them  as  the 
expression  of  the  infectious  disease  now  known  as  'tuberculosis." 
Similar  changes  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  particularly 
at  the  points  where  it  is  covered  by  the  fungous  granulations.  The 
cartilage-cells  begin  to  divide  up  rapidly,  while  the  hyaline  intercel- 
lular substance  melts,  and  is  dissolved  (Fig.  94);  if  from  such  a 
changed,  perforated  cartilage  you  cut  a  superficial  piece  paralM  to 
the  surface,  aroimd  the  defect  you  always  find  numerous  cartilage- 
cells  commencing  to  proliferate,  and  of  course  there  is  at  the  same 
time  atrophy  of  the  cartilage-tissue.  At  the  points  where  the  carti- 
lage is  thus  transformed  to  a  non-vascular  cellular  tissue,  it  melts  in 
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with  the  superjacent  synovial  proliferations ;  the  latter  sinks  loope  of 
vessels  into  it,  and  the  better  the  neoplasia  is  nourished  by  this 
means,  the  more  rapidly  it  consumes  the  entire  cartilage.  From  this 
description  you  see  that  the  course  of  the  dissolution  of  cartilafj^  is 
about  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  bone,  but  with  this  important  di^ 

FW.M. 


DegenentioD  of  thejartlltge  in  ftrngoai  fnlUmwtton  of  the  Joint    a,  Gruuilatioii^larae  oi 
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ference,  that  the  cartilage-cells  themselves  actively  assist  in  dissolving 
the  intercellular  substance,  while  the  bone-cells  remain  inactive,  and 
absorption  results  solely  from  proliferation  of  the  celk  in  the  Haversian 
canalsi  But  I  must  here  state  that  in  cartilage  there  are  also  occa- 
sionally appearances  which  show  that  sometimes  the  cartilagendls 
do  not  take  much  active  part,  i  e.,  participate  little  in  the  cell-prolifera- 
tion, so  that  there  may  also  be  a  more  passive  absorption  of  the  ca^ 
tilage-substanoe  from  proliferation  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The 
histological  changes  in  the  articular  capsule  and  ligaments  consist  in 
serous  and  plastic  infiltration  which  only  attain  a  high  grade  at  certain 
points,  but  generally  only  induce  connective-tissue  neoplasias,  which 
to  the  naked  eye  resemble  fatty  thickenings.  Since  CohnhdnCi 
observations  have  shown  that  a  great  part  of  the  cells  found  in  in- 
flamed tissues  are  wandering  white  blood-corpuscles,  it  seemed  doabt- 
fiil  what  part  the  cells  of  the  stable  tissues  have  in  the  inflammatory 
new  formations.  Although  this  question  may  not  be  answered  for 
a  time  as  regards  the  soft  tissue,  the  new  discoveries  cause  no 
change  in  the  above  observations,  regarding  the  proliferation  of  carti- 
lage-cells by  division.  It  is  actually  necessary  to  prove  the  latter 
over  again  by  special  new  observations,  because  the  surprising  new 
fiELcts  regarding  the  former  are  so  imposing,  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes. 
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Now  that  jovL  have  a  general  view  of  the  anatomical  changes  in 
fungous  inflammation  of  the  joints,  we  may  go  more  minutely  into 
the  various  modifications ;  in  so  doing  we  shall  start  firom  the  above* 
described  course.  So  far  I  have  represented  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease as  it  occurs  when  originating  in  the  synovial  membrane,  but 
there  are  also  other  starting-points  for  the  disease ;  there  may  be  a 
central,  or  more  rarely  a  peripheral,  caries  in  the  spongy  epiphysis  of 
a  hollow  bone,  or  in  one  of  the  spongy  bones  of  the  wrist  or  ankle, 
and  this  may  perforate  firom  within  outwardly  through  the  cartilage, 
and  thus  excite  synovitis.  It  also  happens  that,  sometimes,  along  with 
the  fungous  proliferation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent proliferation  imder  the  cartilage,  in  the  boundary  between  it 
and  the  bone  (Fig.  81,  ^),  which  subsequently  unites  with  that  from 
abovCf  so  that  the  cartilage  lies  partly  movable  between  the  two 
granular  layers.  This  occurs  quite  frequently,  especially  in  the  hip, 
elbow,  and  ankles.  The  cartilage  is  so  loosened  by  this  primary  osti- 
tis of  the  ends  of  the  bone  or  sub-chondral  caries,  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved apparently  intact  from  the  subjacent,  vascular,  soft  bone.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  inflammation  of  a  joint  may  be  in- 
duced by  acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis ;  the  inflammation  then 
extends  firom  the  periosteum  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  thence  to 
the  synovial  membrane;  the  anatomical  changes  are  as  above  de- 
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scribed.  The  infiltrations  which  we  so  often  find  around  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  are  often  independent 
diseases  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  periosteum  and  sheath  of  the 
tendon,  but  frequently  they  are  due  to  ostitis  of  the  ankle- 
bones.  When  an  acute  traumatic  inflammation  of  a  joint  or  an 
idiopathic  acute  suppurative  synovitis  passes  into  the  chronic  stage, 
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the  same  anatomical  changes  go  on  as  in  fungous  inflammatioD. 
Qironio  periostitis  in  the  vidnitj  of  the  joint  may  also  cause  inflam- 
mation of  the  joint,  especially  when  it  induces  cold  abscesses ;  as  may 
also  chronic  granular  proliferations  in  the  capsule,  remains  of  neg- 
lected sprains  of  the  joint. 

The  external  appearance  especially  is  greatly  influenced  by  ihe 
extent  to  which  the  parts  immediately  around  the  joint  participate  in 
the  inflammation ;  if  the  capsule  participate  very  actively,  the  joint 
becomes  regularly  thick  and  round.  This  enlargement  of  the  jomt 
is  also  considerably  increased  by  the  formation  of  osteophytes,  which 
form  on  the  articular  surfaces ;  these  will  be  the  larger,  the.  more  the 
capsule  and  periosteum  of  the  articular  surfaces  have  been  implicated, 
and  the  more  proliferating  and  productive  the  disease  generaOj; 
while  from  the  joint  the  condyles  and  sesamoid  bones  are  destroyed, 
from  without  new  bone  is  formed  as  described  to  you  under  caries. 
Caries  of  the  joint  has  an  old  name,  which  is  still  occasionally  used, 
it  is  arthrocacej  this  word  is  combined  with  the  name  of  the  different 
joints,  and  thus  we  speak  of  gonarthrocace,  coxarthrocaoe,  omar- 
throcace,  eta  Must  wrote  a  book  about  diseases  of  the  joint,  and 
gave  it  the  fearful  name  ^  arthrocacologie,"  which  it  is  not  worth 
your  while  to  remember ;  I  only  mention  it  as  a  curiosity ;  it  originated 
at  a  time  when  the  study  of  eye-diseases  also  consisted  almost  ezdn- 
sively  in  learning  by  heart  the  most  frightful  Greek  names.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  muscles  suffer  in  tumor  albus  is  important.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  inflamed  joint,  and  often  some  distance  from  it,  the 
contractile  substance  in  the  primitire  filaments  gradually  disappears, 
usually  after  precedent  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  affected  limb 
atrophies  more  and  more,  in  some  patients  more  than  in  others;  the 
thinner  it  becomes,  the  more  strikdog  grows  the  enlargement  of  the 
joint,  which  often  is  not  really  very  decided  when  you  compare  its 
measurement  with  that  of  the  sound  one.  You  will  occasionally  hear 
and  read  of  the  puffing  up  and  enlargement  of  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones  in  tumor  albus;  this  is  a  false  expression ;  in  caries  of  the 
joint  the  bones  never  swell ;  when  they  api)ear  swollen,  the  swelling 
is  due  to  the  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  or  to  formation  of  osteo- 
phytes. 

A  further  difference  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the  joints  lies  in 
the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  suppuration ;  abscesses  and  fistds  aie 
by  no  means  necessary  sequelae  of  fungous  inflammations  of  the 
joints,  they  are  rather  accidents.  You  already  know  that  caries  fim* 
gosa  not  unfrequently  runs  its  course  without  suppuration.  The  fun- 
gous articular  inflammations  are  often  accompanied  by  caries  sicca ;  the 
affection  may  go  on  for  years  without  the  formation  of  abscesses,  es- 
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pecially  in  adults  otherwise  healthy;  there  may  be  extensive  desfcruo* 
tion  of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  with  the  oonsecutive  dislocations  al- 
ready mentioned  imder  oaxieSi  without  a  drop  of  pus.  If,  in  such  a 
ease  of  so-called  carieB  sicca,  you  examine  the  granulations  in  the 
joint  and  bone,  you  will  find  them  firmer  than  usual,  and  occasionally 
of  almost  cartilaginous  consistence,  like  granulations  that  are  about 
to  atrophy  or  cicatrize ;  indeed,  they  do  partly  atrophy,  but  the  pro- 
liferation often  goes  on  again,  and  the  bone  is  destroyed ;  the  pro- 
cess is  thus  analogous  to  cirrhosis.  Hence  suppuration  is  by  no  means 
a  measure  for  the  extension  of  the  process  in  the  bone ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  the  more  luxurious  the  proliferation  of  the  granulations,  the 
more  extensive  the  destruction.  The  dislocation  of  the  bones,  the 
deformity  of  the  joint,  is  the  most  important  measure  of  the  extent  of 
the  changes  in  the  bones  and  ligaments ;  if  in  a  case  of  diseased  knee 
the  leg  begins  to  rotate  outwardly,  and  the  tibia  to  shove  backward, 
there  is  certainly  destruction  of  part  of  the  bone,  and  of  a  large  part 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint.  In  many  cases  fungous  inflammation 
of  the  joint  is  accompanied  by  suppuration ;  the  pus  is  produced 
either  by  the  granulations,  or  else  forms  on  the  smr&ce  of  the  syno- 
vial sac  which  is  not  much  diseased;  sometimes  in  the  same  sao 
there  is  a  subacute  synovitis,  while  another  part  of  the  sac  remains 
intact,  and  still  another  is  completely  degenerated ;  the  knee  and  el- 
bow joints  are  especially  liable  to  these  circumscribed  separate  dis- 
eases of  individual  synovial  sacs,  which  only  communicate  with  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  by  small  openings.  These  suppurations  are  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  acute  exacerbations  of  pain  and  fever,  especially 
when  the  abscess  opens  externally,  and  synovial  sacs,  which  have  pre- 
viously participated  little  in  the  inflammation,  suddenly  become 
acutely  or  subacutely  diseased.  An  early  profuse  suppuration  of  a 
joint  is  sometimes  an  evidence  of  the  previously  dight  degeneration 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  as  most  pus  is  given  out  by  serous  mem- 
branes in  the  stage  of  purulent  catarrh.  The  pus  from  the  synovial 
granulations  is  usually  of  slight  amount,  and  of  serous  or  mucous  con- 
sistence. The  symptoms  may  be  different,  if,  as  often  happens, 
there  be  also  suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  joint,  and 
periarticular  abscesses  (which,  indeed,  may  occur  without  disease  of 
the  joints)  accompany  the  fungous  inflammation  of  the  joints.  All 
of  these  suppurations  are  important,  from  the  fact  that  they  impair  the 
general  health,  partly  by  the  loss  of  juices,  partly  by  the  fever. 

Lastly,  we  must  give  some  attention  to  the  vital  condition  of  the 
mflammatpry  neoplasia.     The  vitality,  the  luxuriance  of  growth,  and 
the  future  fate  of  the  chronic  inflammatory  new  formations,  greatly  de- 
pend, as  you  already  know,  on  the  general  constitutional  condition  of 
92 
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the  patient ;  in  fact,  this  is  so  to  such  an  extent  that  from  the  vital 
oondition  of  the  local  affection  we  may  often  make  a  decision  as  to 
the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Fungous  inflammation  of  the  joint 
with  caries  sicca,  and  a  disposition  to  cicatricial  contnustion  of  the 
new  formation,  usually  occurs  in  persons  otherwise  healthy,  and  in 
these  cases  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  any  cause  for  the  chronicitj  of 
the  disease,  which  was  said  to  have  been  first  induced  by  cold,  far 
tigue,  or  injury  of  some  sort.  We  also  find  the  most  luxumnt, 
spongy  granulations  and  secretion  of  muco-pus  in  tolerably  healthy, 
or  at  least  well-nourished  persons,  m  fat,  scrofulous  children,  also  as 
the  chronic  continuation  of  an  acute  articular  inflammation  in  pe^ 
sons  previously  healthy,  who  have  become  ansBmic  firom  the  long  sup- 
puration. Great  tendency  of  the  neoplasia  to  break  down  into  pufl^ 
or  to  molecular  disintegration,  is  usually  a  sign  of  bad  nutrition ; 
we  find  thin,  badly-smelling  pus  in  large  amounts,  with  excessive  ul- 
ceration of  the  skin,  and  fistiilous  openings,  that  look  as  if  cot  out 
with  a  punch,  in  the  articular  inflammation,  with  or  without  caries, 
of  old  cachectic  patients,  in  badly-nourished  tuberculous  subjects  and 
scrofulous  children.  Here  we  may  have  the  same  course  of  a&in  as 
in  torpid  caries ;  the  neoplasm  is  very  short  lived,  it  breaks  down  al- 
most as  soon  as  formed ;  and  along  with  the  caries  we  have  necrosis, 
as  in  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist,  more  rarely  in  the  epiphyses,  also 
caseous  degeneration  of  the  neoplasm. 

Fia.9«. 


atonic  nlceratton  of  the  cftrtUaipe  from  the  kneo-Joliit  of  t  dilM ;  the  cartUage-oells,  whieh  only 

groliferate  sligblly,  undergo  fttty  degeneration,  and  they,  with  the  IntcrceUolar  eohetuee, 
leak  down  very  rapidly.    Kagniliea  S60  dianieteiB. 

We  could  distinctly  separate  this  atonic  form  of  chronic  suppnn* 
tive  inflammation  of  the  joint  from  the  fungous  variety,  but  avoid 
doing  so :  first,  that  we  may  not  disturb  the  general  description;  se(^ 
ondly,  because  this  form  also  often  begins  as  a  typical  fungous  sjriKh 
vitis,  and  subsequently  passes  into  the  torpid  form  as  the  nutritire 
state  of  the  patient  declines.  We  find  it  chiefly  on  autopsy,  and 
should  altogether  mistake  the  earlier  stages  if  we  did  not  study  the 
disease  in  resected  and  amputated  joints.  I  shall  not  continue  the 
anatomical  details,  which  might  be  carried  much  further,  but  what  has 
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alreadj  been  said  will  suffice  to  explain  to  you  anj  given  case.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  group  the  different  modifications  of  the  above  pro- 
cesses in  classes  and  to  analyze  them  separately ;  but  this  seems  to 
me  of  no  practical  value,  for  these  forms  offer  at  present  no  special 
etiological,  prognostic,  or  therapeutic  features.  If  you  correctly  un- 
derstand the  anatomical  course  and  recall  my  description  in  all  cases 
that  you  see  living  or  dead,  in  resected  or  amputated  limbs,  you  will 
soon  understand  the  disease  and  require  no  further  classification  of 
its  symptoms. 

About  the  eattses  of  chronio  fungous  articular  inflammation  there 
is  little  to  say  beyond  what  you  already  know.  The  scrofulous  diath- 
esis especially  predisposes  to  it ;  acute,  spontaneous,  or  traumatic 
(whether  from  wounds,  contusions,  or  sprains)  inflammations  of  the 
joint  occasionally  become  chronic.  Scrofulous  children,  three  years 
old  and  upward,  are  especially  inclined  to  these  joint-diseases ;  a  fiill 
or  twisting  of  the  joint  often  proves  an  exciting  cause.  Gases  occur 
where  we  can  find  no  local  or  general  cause  for  the  disease.  In  Swit- 
zerland I  have  very  often  seen  atonic  forms  of  fungous  purulent  in- 
flammations of  the  joint  in  old  people,  where  no  cause  for  them  could 
be  discovered. 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  very  varied,  but  it  is  always  chronic, 
lasting  for  months,  usually  for  years;  often  interrupted  by  pauses 
and  improvement,  then  again  exacerbating.  The  disease  may  halt, 
and  recover  at  any  stage ;  in  the  first  stages  this  recovery  may  be  per^ 
feet,  that  is,  the  joint  may  remain  entirely  movable ;  or  it  may  be  im- 
perfect, that  is,  more  or  less  stiffness  of  the  joint  is  left.  Before  the 
cartilage  has  commenced  to  proliferate,  or  has  its  under  surface  dis- 
turbed by  any  neoplastic  tissue  growing  from  the  bone,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  tolerably  good  motion  being  restored — ^which,  however, 
may  be  impaired  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  fungous  synovial 
membrane,  and  of  the  infiltrated  ligaments,  as  well  as  by  secondary 
contractions  of  the  muscles.  If  the  cartilage  be  partly  or  entirely 
destroyed,  and  caries  has  occurred  gradually  or  with  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  it  may  recover  with  anchylosis,  the  cartilage  is  not  restored ; 
the  granulations  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  cartilage  gradually  unite, 
and  often  firm  adhesions  form,  which  may  even  ossify.  Whether  the 
disease  goes  on  so  far  or  the  destruction  of  the  joint  continues  to 
progress,  depends  greatly  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  treatment 
may  be  of  great  benefit,  if  begun  early.  The  extent  to  which  the 
muscles  sympathize  varies  greatly ;  according  to  my  experience,  the 
highest  grade  of  muscular  atrophy  occurs  in  those  cases  where  there 
is  no  suppuration  of  the  joints  but  caries  sicca,  and  where  the  joint- 
disease  seems  to  proceed  from  ostitis. 
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Now  for  a  short  discussion  of  certain  symptoms.  Each  form  of  this 
disease  may  run  its  course  with  more  or  less  pain ;  the  cause  of  this 
I  am  unable  to  explain ;  there  are  cases  where  the  bone  is  extensirelj 
destroyed,  without  any  pain,  others  where  it  is  very  severe ;  the  acute 
exacerbations  with  development  of  new  abscesses  are  always  rather 
painful — on  probing  the  fistulae  we  sometimes  find  bone,  at  other 
times  not ;  whether  we  feel  it  or  not,  depends  on  whether  it  is  covered 
with  granulations  or  lies  exposed ;  the  same  is  true  of  friction ;  crep- 
itation is  only  valuable  as  a  sign  of  caries  of  the  articular  extremi- 
ties, when  it  exists ;  if  it  fail  in  the  later  stages,  it  is  no  proof  that 
the  bone  is  not  diseased.  The  deformity,  the  displacement  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  pathological  or  spontaneous  luxations,  are  the  onlj 
evidence  at  all  certain  of  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  the  bone ; 
here  we  can  only  be  deceived  when  the  capsule  has  ruptured  early, 
and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  actually  luxated ;  a  rare  case,  whidi  has, 
however,  been  seen  in  the  hip,  and  might  possibly  occur  in  the  shoulder. 
In  regard  to  judging  of  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  joint,  little  can 
be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said,  but  we  have  some  assistance 
from  the  etiology  and  duration  of  the  complaint.  Profiise  suppuration 
from  the  joint  is  always  a  sign  that  part  of  the  synovial  membrane 
has  not  yet  been  destroyed,  or  that  there  are  large  abscesses  near  the 
joint ;  the  secretion  from  frmgous  granulations  is  less  abundant,  serous 
or  mucous.  We  have  no  certain  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
cartilage  is  destroyed.  To  add  any  thing  about  the  diotgnosU  and 
prognosis  would  only  be  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  from 
which  you  have  all  the  data  for  forming  your  judgment.  From  mj 
own  experience,  I  think  I  may  say  that  slight  swelling  of  the  joint, 
with  great  pain  and  early  muscular  atrophy  in  anaemic  children,  but 
with  little  or  no  suppuration,  indicates  primary  disease  of  the  bone, 
and  renders  the  prognosis  very  bad.  A  good  nutritive  oonditioa  is 
the  most  important  point  for  a  favorable  prognosis,  which  would  not 
be  very  greatly  affected  even  by  early  and  extensive  suppuration. 


LECTURE    XXXVIII. 

Treatment  of  Tumor  Albus. — Operatlona. — ^Beseotion  of  the  Joints. — CriticUms  on  th« 
Operations  on  the  Different  Joints. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  subject  of  treatment.  As  in  all  chronio 
inflammations,  this  must  be  both  general  and  local,  and  the  general 
^.reatment  should  be  the  more  prominent,  the  more  chronic  and  insid 
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iou8  the  disease ;  it  is  umiec^sary  for  us  to  waste  words  over  this 
constitutional  treatment,  which  will  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of 
each  case ;  jou  already  know  its  outlines.  The  salient  points  for 
treatment  are,  the  nutritive  state  ^  of  the  patient,  the  qualitj  of  his 
blood,  and  the  general  hygienic  and  dietetic  conditions  under  which 
he  lives.  It  is  your  duty  conscientiously  to  advise  your  patient  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge,  but  you  will  soon  find  that  on  these 
points  you  meet  the  greatest  indifference,  and  that  your  advice  will 
rarely  be  followed.  The  worst  instances,  such  as  hereditaiy  predis* 
position,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  affect;  for  we  can  never  expect  tc 
choose  the  strongest  persons  out  of  healthy  families  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species,  and  to  forbid  marriage  to  feeble  persons  from 
sickly  fiELnulies.  Regarding  the  local  treatment  and  its  results,  we 
may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  the  more  effective  the  more  acute 
the  stage ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  dLQBcult  to  relieve  subacute  exacer^ 
bations,  or  subacute  commencements  of  'the  disease.  In  these 
cases  we  derive  great  benefit  from  the  already  oft-mentioned  reme- 
dies :  strong  salve  of  nitrate  of  silver  (  3  j  to  |  j  of  lard),  paint- 
ing with  tincture  of  iodine,  flying  blisters,  wet  compresses,  gentle 
compression  with  adhesive  plaster;  this  should  be  accompanied 
by  absolute  rest  of  the  joint,  which  in  the  lower  extremities  can  only 
be  attained  by  continued  confinement  to  bed.  If  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  entirely  chronic,  and  does  not  improve  after  a  trial  of  rest, 
and  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  I  know  of  no  better  treatment 
than  the  maintenance  of  continued  moderate  preMwre  on  the  ewoUen 
limb  by  msans  of  a  firm  bandage^  eueh  as  a  plaeter^inty  which  at 
the  same  time  Jee^  the  joint  perfectly  quiet  in  a  suitable  position. 
With  such  a  dressing  we  may  permit  the  patient  to  go  about,  if  it 
does  not  pain  him ;  in  so  doing,  he  may  use  a  cane  or  crutches,  ac- 
cording to  the  weakness  of  the  affected  limb.  Should  the  patient 
need  baths  at  the  same  time,  the  bandage  may  be  divided  longitu- 
dinally, and  be  removed  before  the  bath  and  replaced  subsequently. 
This  treatment  has  the  advantage  that  the  patient  uses  the  muscles 
of  the  extremity  somewhat  at  least,  and  consequently  they  do  not 
entirely  atrophy ;  we  are  not  to  think  that  stiffness  of  the  joint  must 
necessarily  result  from  wearing  the  pl^^ter-splint  for  a  length  of  time ; 
we  not  unfrequently  find  the  opposite,  that  is,  that  a  limb  which  was 
very  slightly  movable  before  the  application  of  the  dressing  is  more 
so  afterward ;  this  is  because  the  swelling  of  the  synovial  membrane 
often  subsides  under  the  bandage.  Before  applying  the  plaster^ess- 
ing  we  may  rub  the  limb  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  apply  mercurial 
plaster,  or  even  rub  in  the  nitrate-of-silver  ointment.  Li  all  chronic 
oases  of  fungous  inflammation  of  the  joint,  I  cannot  sufficiently  recom- 
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mend  to  you  the  plaster-splint ;  this  treatment  appears  very  inefficient^ 
yet  it  is  more  useful  than  all  the  other  remedies  that  we  haye  for 
combating  this  disease.  I  can  assure  j&a  that,  since  following  tibia 
treatment  perseveringly,  my  cases  are  less  frequently  complicated 
with  suppuration  and  fistulsd.  Even  when  there  is  evident  fluctiiation 
you  may  apply  the  dressing ;  it  is  true  you  will  rarely  see  the  absoeas 
reabsorbed,  still,  when  it  opens  spontaneously  under  the  bandage,  as 
the  patient  will  readily  notice  from  the  moistening  of  the  dreeuDg, 
this  will  take  place  more  quietly,  propitiously,  and  painlessly,  than 
under  any  other  plan  of  treatment.  •  When  fistulas  have  formed,  we 
may  still  use  the  plastei>splint^  simply  slitting  it  up  and  putting  in  new 
wadding ;  it  should  be  removed  daily  and  the  sores  dressed,  then  re* 
applied;  at  the  same  time  the  constitutional  treatment  should  be 
persevered  in.  K  the  limb  be  very  painful,  and  there  are  any  fisto- 
Isd  present,  we  should  use  splints  with  openings.  In  this  way  I  have 
occasionally  preserved  ar  good,  useful  position  in  joints  moderately 
movable,  waere  the  prognosis  was  at  first  very  bad,  and  have  indeed 
been  frequently  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  results  of  this  treat- 
ment. Extension  must  be  undertaken  very  carefully  in  joints  that 
are  suppurating  or  much  diseased  in  any  way,  and,  if  even  dunng 
ansBsthesia  there  should  be  resistance,  complete  extensioa  should 
never  be  made  at  one  sitting,  but  it  should  only  be  carried  so  iar  as 
may  be  done  without  great  force.  In  knee  and  hip  diseases  I  use, 
with  great  benefit,  the  extension  by  weights  which  has  been  so  often 
recommended,  and  occasionally  thus  prepare  patients,  especially  diil- 
dren,  for  the  application  of  the  plaster-bandage.  Vblkmann  deserves 
many  thanks  for  his  energetic  recommendation  of  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, which  he  calls  the  '^  Distractionsmetbode.''  He  attadies  great 
importance  to  the  fact  that  the  extension  reduces  to  a  minimimi  the 
pressure  of  the  articular  surfaces  on  each  other,  that  is  caused  by  the 
tension  of  the  muscles  and  contraction  of  the  ligaments.  The  mode 
of  applying  the  extension  is  so  very  important  for  the  practical  use  of 
this  method,  that  I  must  particularly  recommend  you  to  give  your 
special  attention  to  its  mechanical  application  in  the  clinia 

Perseverance  on  your  part  and  on  that  of  the  patient  is  absolntdy 
necessary,  for  the  cure  of  chromic  inflammations  of  the  joints ;  repre- 
sent to  l^e  patient,  at  the  outset,  that  this  is  a  disease  of  at  least  sev- 
eral months',  possibly  of  some  years'  duration,  and  that  the  dressing 
is  not  to  be  left  off  till  the  limb  is  free  from  pain,  and  strong  enough 
to  walk  on,  whether  motion  be  lost  or  not.  Regarding  cold  abscesses, 
I  repeat  the  advice  only  to  open  them,  when  you  propose  to  foUow 
them  at  some  time  by  an  operation ;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  or  you  do 
not  intend  to  do  it,  leave  tiie  opening  to  Nature,  even  if  it  should  re- 
ouire  vears. 
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So  fiir,  I  have  brieilj  given  jou  niy  maxims  regarding  the  tieat- 
ment  of  fungous  inflammation  of  the  joint,  but  I  must  not  neglect  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fieust  that  other  surgeons  have  di£ferent  views 
on  the  subject.  There  are  still  advocates  of  the  strong  classical  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  who,  even  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  joints, 
from  time  to  time  apply  leeches  or  wet  cups,  put  on  compresses  with 
lead-water,  and  give  cathartics ;  later  they  use  cataplasms,  and  finally 
mozflB  and  the  hot  iron.  If  the  disease  continues  to  advance,  if  fis- 
tulse  have  formed  here  and  there,  if  the  patient  has  become  very 
anaemic,  they  consider  amputation  indicated,  especially  when  there  is 
crepitation  in  the  joint.  This  was  the  old  belief ;  the  results  were  gen- 
erally unfavorable  or  &tvorable,  as  we  may  choose  to  consider  them ; 
that  is,  they  were  the  latter  so  fiir  as  regards  the  favorable  course  of 
the  amputation,  which  was  made,  sooner  or  later,  under  such  circum- 
stances. Even  now  it  astonishes  me  to  see  how  often  amputations  of 
the  thigh  are  made  for  tumor  albus  of  the  knee,  in  many  hospitals;  it 
hs  not  saying  much  to  mention  that,  in  my  own  hospital  service,  I 
have  rarely  found  thigh-amputations  indicated  for  caries  of  the  knee ; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  very  remarkable  that,  during  the  seven  years 
[  was  assistant  in  the  smgical  dinic  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  there 
were  only  two  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  caries  of  the  knee,  while 
formerly,  in  the  reports  of  the  smallest  hospitals,  several  such  ampu- 
tations were  reported  every  year.  I  am  much  inclined  to  refer  the 
more  favorable  results,  the  rarer  indications  for  amputation,  to  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  by  the  plaster-bandage,  which  was  chiefly  in- 
troduced and  persistently  carried  out  by  'Van  Jjangenbeok  ;  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that,  by  it,  a  large  number  of  limbs  have  been 
.preserved  in  a  relatively  good  condition,  which,  in  former  times,  would 
certainly  have  been  amputated  I  would  not  recommend  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  in  chronic  disease  of  the  joints;  it  can  only  prove  bene- 
ficial in  subacute  exacerbations,  and  in  these  very  cases  we  have 
better  remedies,  which  are  not  at  the  same  time  injurious ;  for  it  is 
certainly  improper  to  abstract  blood  once,  or  even  oftener,  from  pa- 
tients who  are  inclined  to  aniemia  by  their  disease  itself.  In  some 
oases  of  subacute  attacks  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  cold 
is  an  excellent  application;  in  such  cases  I  now  use  ice  with  good  re- 
sults ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  cold  would  be  particularly  beneficial  in 
cases  that  run  their  ootn«e  without  outward  symptoms  of  inflammar 
tion ;  and  it  is  no  slight  affair  to  treat  a  patient  with  ice  for  years, 
keeping  him  in  the  same  position  in  bed  with  a  bladder  of  ice  on  his 
knee,  which,  at  any  rate,  does  not  give  him  much  pain.  JEsmarch 
claims  very  favorable  results  for  persevering  treatment  with  ice.  Now 
I  must  speak  of  ihe  persistent  appliccUion  of  hecU^  which  may  be  ac- 
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oomplished  bj  the  careful  application  of  cataplasms,  compresses  wet 
with  warm  water,  or  even  the  continued  use  of  warm  baths  for  wedcB. 
This  treatment  ma  j  be  indicated  when  the  course  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
ceedingly torpid,  when  bad-looking  fistulous  ulcers,  deficient  vascularitj 
of  the  granulations,  or  bad,  thin  secretion,  seems  to  indicate  a  moder- 
ate irritation  of  some  kind.  However,  when  high  temperatures  are 
Applied,  thej  should  not  act  too  long,  or  their  effect  will  be  lost;  and 
there  will  be  complete  relaxation  of  the  parts,  instead  of  the  fluxioD 
that  it  was  proposed  to  excite. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  benefits  of  treatment,  you  maj 
see  that  in  fungous  inflammations  of  the  joints  the  results  are  geDe^ 
ally  good,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  greater  or  less  stiff* 
ness  of  the  joint  which  remains ;  this  is  particularlj  the  case  if  the 
patient  is  treated  early.  Still,  some  cases  are  not  cured,  in  spite  oi 
the  most  careful  treatment ;  this  is  partly  due  to  the  anatomical  oon- 
dition  of  the  joiAt,  partly  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  For 
anatomical  reasons,  disease  of  the  joints  of  the  hands  or  feet  is  the 
most  unfavorable ;  from  the  many  small  bones  and  joints  affected,  the 
progress  is  usually  excessively  tedious ;  the  disease  may  beg^n  quite 
chronic  at  one  of  the  small  joints  of  the  hand  or  foot^  may  remain 
stationary  at  this  point  for  a  time,  then  spread  to  the  next  two,  again 
halt  a  while,  or  even  recede ;  but  a  new  joint  is  attacked ;  suppura- 
tion begins  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  the  patient  grows 
anaemic  and  weak,  he  is  condemned  to  inaction  for  years,  and  finally 
longs  to  have  the  affected  limb  amputated,  so  that  he  may  once  again 
feel  well,  after  his  years  of  'buffering.  In  other  cases  a  scrofulous  or 
tuberculous  cachexia  gradually  induces  anaemia,  indigestion,  faatty  de- 
generation of  the  internal  organs,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  so 
that  from  the  general  health  of  the  patient  we  must  give  up  all  hc4)e8 
of  a  cure.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  we  leave  the  disease  to  itself 
the  patients  die  after  years  of  suffering ;  the  end  comes  the  sooner  the 
larger  the  joint  affected  (knee,  hip),  and  the  greater  the  number  simul- 
taneously affected,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  scrofula  and  tuberculosis. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  may  resort  to  two  modes  of  treatment: 
1.  Give  up  the  limb  to  save  the  life,  that  is,  amputate;  2.  Give  up  tiie 
attempt  to  cure  the  joint-affection,  cut  out  the  diseased  ends  of  bone, 
so  as  to  save  both  life  and  limb,  that  is,  resect  the  joint. 

Comparing  these  two  remedies  theoretically,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  resection  is  preferable  to  amputation,  and  in  principle  this  is  cer- 
tainly true;  modem  surgery  is  justly  proud  of  the  institutioa  of  re- 
section of  joints.  Nevertheless,  certain  circumstances  may  oombine 
to  render  amputation  preferable  in  any  given  case ;  chief  among  these 
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is  the  state  of  tbe  patient's  general  health.  After  resection  of  the 
joint  we  have  left  a  large  wound  with  two  sawed  edges  of  bone, 
which  will  certainly  continue  to  suppurate  for  weeks,  possibly  for 
months ;  there  may  be  suppuration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  suppurative  periostitis  and  necrosis  of  the 
sawed  edges,  things  which  patients  may  live  through,  but  which  al« 
ways  require  time  and  strength.  If^  then,  in  badly-nourished,  cachec 
tic  persons,  loss  of  strength  should  indicate  operative  interference, 
amputation  is  often  a  more  certain  remedy  for  saving  life  than  resec- 
tion. The  surgeon  should  always  think  more  of  saving  the  life  than 
the  limb.  We  have  also  to  answer  the  question,  Can  the  patient 
bear  resection,  with  its  sequels  ?  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  an- 
swer to  this  question ;  even  in  individual  cases  a  decision  may  be  diffi- 
cult:  we  must  determine  whether  the  patient  is  emaciated,  anaemic, 
and  debilitated,  simply  by  the  drain  on  his  system,  or  if  there  be  more 
serious  lesions  of  internal  organs ;  in  the  latter  case  amputation  would 
be  preferable,  if^  indeed,  any  operation  would  be  serviceable.  Of 
course  we  do  not  operate  on  atrophic  children  with  disease  of  several 
joints,  cold  abscesses,  diarrhoea,  aphthae,  etc.,  or  on  persons  with 
tuberculous  cavities  in  the  lungs,  or  with  indurated,  fatty  liver  and 
spleen,  or  on  old  marasmio  individuab ;  we  cannot  g^ve  any  aid  to 
such  patients.  But  a  still  more  important  question  is.  Which  opera- 
tion is  less  dangerous  to  life  ?  We  cannot  give  a  genercU  answer  to 
this  question ;  we  must  separately  consider  the  joints  concerning 
which  the  question  of  resection  arises.  In  caries  of  the  shaulder-jomt 
resection  is  less  dangerous  than  disarticulation  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder-joint;  the  same  is  true  of  the  hipjoint/  hip-joint  amputa- 
tions are  among  the  most  dangerous  in  surgery,  while  in  young  sub- 
jects resection  is  not  so  very  fatal.  Hence  we  are  not  to  think  of 
ezarticulation  at  the  shoulder  or  hip  on  account  of  caries ;  here  the 
only  question  is,  Is  the  general  health  of  the  patient  such  that  we 
should  let  the  disease  run  its  course,  or  shall  we  arrest  it  by  resection  f 
In  ihe  most  fiivorable  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  there  will  be  anchy- 
losis in  a  bad  position ;  if  recovery  takes  place  after  resection,  the 
extremity  remains  movable  at  the  shoulder  or  hip  joint.  These  chances 
speak  strongly  for  resection,  especially  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  here  we 
might  decide  on  resection  quite  early,  even  in  order  to  get  the  patient 
about  soon  and  in  good  order.  Hesection  of  the  hip  is  open  to  one 
grave  objection :  we  cannot  resect  the  acetabulum,  which  is  usually 
diseased  at  the  same  time,  or  we  can  only  do  so  imperfectly ;  hence, 
when  the  joint  is  much  diseased,  the  resection  is  imperfect ;  slighter 
grades  of  the  affection  may  even  recover  without  operation. 

In  the  eHbow^oirU  the  state  of  affairs  is  more  favorable,  perhaps  the 
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most  fiivorable ;  the  resection  of  this  joint  is  not  more  dangerous  than 
amputation  of  the  arm ;  but^  in  favorable  cases,  after  resection,  qmte 
a  useful  joint  is  left,  while  after  spontaneous  recovery  there  is  gen- 
erally anchylosis;  in  these  cases  the  choice  is  easier:  vre  prefer  re- 
section of  the  elbow-joint,  not  because  the  operation  must  be  done  to 
save  life,  for  caries  of  this  joint  is  only  dangerous  from  long  durotioii, 
but  because,  while  the  danger  is  relatively  slight,  it  offers  good  chances 
of  motion,  and  in  any  other  case  there  is  usually  anchylosis ;  indeed, 
the  anchylosed  joint  has  even  been  sawed  out  in  order  to  obtam  a 
movable  false  joint.  Unfortunately,  more  recent  observations  on  the 
motility  of  arms  with  resected  joints  have  shown  that  the  false  joints 
formed  after  operation  become  more  relaxed  in  the  course  of  years,  so 
that  finally  the  operated  extremity  does  not  remain  as  useful  as  was 
formerly  supposed*  The  case  is  very  different  with  the  kneejoitU; 
here  resection  is  quite  a  dangerous  operation,  being  on  a  par  with 
high  amputations  of  the  thigh ;  after  resection  of  the  knee  we  only 
obtain  anchylosis,  which  is  also  the  result  of  spontaneous  recoveij. 
Now,  as  this  operation  is  quite  dangerous,  and  as  it  gives  no  better 
results  than  non-operative  treatment,  in  case  the  disease  is  arrested,  it 
should  only  be  done  to  save  life,  and,  even  in  this  respect^  it  is  of 
doubtfid  advantage.  I  have  rarely  decided  on  an  operation  for  caries 
of  the  knee-joint,  either  for  amputation  or  resection ;  we  can  only  pro- 
pose amputation  when  all  treatment  is  fruitless,  and  the  patient  is 
failing  rapidly,  or  when  it  is  an  old  person  in  whom  extensive  caries 
of  the  joint  would  be  very  unlikely  to  heaL 

The  above  are  my  personal  opinions,  which  constantly  become 
more  fixed,  as  I  see  more  such  knee-diseases  recover  spontaneously. 
I  have  seen  many  children  die  of  coxitis,  and  consequently  am  rathei 
in  fiftvor  of  resection  of  the  hip,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  success  of  my 
own  operations ;  the  only  deaths  I  have  seen  frx>m  caries  of  the  knee 
have  been  in  old,  marasmic  persons  and  those  with  tubercles  and  ex- 
tensive cavities  in  the  lungs,  while  they  have  been  rare  in  children; 
in  all  of  these  cases  operation  would  have  been  useless.  Here  yon 
have  my  belief  about  operations  of  caries  of  the  knee.  Other  surgeons 
have  different  opinions ;  in  England,  especially,  the  operation  is  so 
popular  that  it  is  very  often  performed.  I  believe  that  many  German 
surgeons  share  my  views  on  this  subject,  others  are  more  undecided, 
as  they  view  this  operation  more  frivorably  from  having  seen  a  £ew 
successful  resections  of  the  knee-joint  Formerly,  I  was  entirely  op> 
posed  to  resection  of  the  knee-joint^  but  have  been  rather  unsettled 
by  a  series  of  favorable  results  that  I  have  lately  had  from  this  oper^ 
ation.  If  the  cases  with  good  chances  be  chosen  for  operation,  and 
unfavorable  or  doubtful  ones  never  operated  oti^the  operations  will  be 
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moedj  successful)  but  few  patients  will  be  cured*  The  same  is  true 
of  most  great  operations ;  if  one  has  some  experienocy  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  send  most  cases  away  uncured,  interesting  himself  only 
in  the  f&vorable  cases,  he  may  soon  attain  the  reputation  of  a  very 
fortunate  operator.  Many  eminent  surgeons  deceive  themselves  in 
this  way. 

Now  we  come  to  the  wrk^aint;  here  resection  usually  consists  in 
the  removal  of  all  the  bones,  and  sawing  off  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
radius,  perhaps  also  those  of  the  ossa  metacarpL  I  have  performed 
this  operation  several  times,  occasionally  with  brilliant  results,  the  hand 
becoming  perfectly  movable  and  the  fingers  useful ;  two  of  the  pa- 
tients were  seamstresses,  and  were  able  to  resume  their  occupation, 
the  third  and  fourth  unfortunately  lost  patience ;  after  the  operation, 
when  the  wound  had  dosed  except  two  fistulas,  and  the  pain  had 
ceased,  they  stopped  treatment ;  there  were  still  some  carious  spots 
in  the  metacarpal  bones  which  should  have  been  extirpated,  when  the 
result  would  certainly  have  been  as  good  as  it  was  in  the  previous 
cases.  I  should  have  liked  to  resect  the  hand  more  frequently,  but 
several  times  have  submitted  to  the  patient's  special  request  to  am- 
putate the  forearm.  It  must  seem  strange  that  a  patient  does  not 
readily  consent,  when  the  surgeon  proposes,  by  a  tolerably  safe  opera- 
tion, such  as  resection  of  the  wrist,  to  preserve  the  hand ;  I  always 
felt  obliged  to  say  that  it  would  be  several  months  before  the  wound 
healed,  so  that  the  patients  should  not  expect  too  much ;  they  replied 
that  it  waa  too  long  a  time,  they  had  not  used  the  hand  for  four,  five, 
and  eight  years,  and  it  always  pained  them ;  they  were  tired  of  treat> 
ment,  and  had  decided  to  lose  tiie  hand,  so  they  would  not  again  un- 
dertake  a  long  course  of  treatment.  I  have  told  you  this  that  you 
may  see  what  obstacles  the  surgeon  runs  against  when  he  honestly 
tries  to  do  the  best.  All  the  cases  of  caries  of  the  wrist  are  by  no 
means  suited  for  resection ;  we  never  decide  on  an  operation  before 
there  is  extensive  destruction  of  the  bones,  although  we  know  that 
caries  of  the  wiist  very  rarely  spontaneously  recovers  with  movable 
joint.  Caries  of  the  wrist  is  not  frequent  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  knee  and  hip,  and  is  particularly  rare  in  children,  being  more  fr^ 
quent  in  adblts.  The  cause  of  the  diflQculty  of  recovery  is  partly  due 
to  local  conditions  which  we  have  previously  described.  Besides  this, 
there  are  about  the  hand  so  many  tendons,  most  of  whose  sheaths  par- 
ticipate in  the  disease ;  the  fingers  are  stiffly  extended,  the  metacarpal 
bones,  radius,  and  ulna,  are  also  frequently  diseased,  though  they  may 
be  only  affected  with  periostitis.  The  other  soft  parts  about  the 
hand,  especially  the  skin,  are  perforated  by  numerous  fistulse,  or  even 
extensively  destroyed,  so  that  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for 
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resection  do  not  exist.  Hence,  where  extensive  caries  of  the  hand  is 
accompanied  by  considerable  degeneration  of  the  neighboring  paria, 
amputation  of  the  forearm  will  justly  assume  its  old  position.  Ex- 
traction of  single  metacarpal  bones,  or  simply  sawing  off  the  radios,  is 
rarely  sufficient ;  I  have,  indeed,  seen  cases  where  the  disease  was 
limited  to  one  or  two  metacarpal  bones ;  these  had  become  necrosed, 
and  the  disease  terminated  at  that  point ;  the  patient  was  sent  to  me 
for  amputation  of  the  hand,  and  was  much  pleased  when,  after  exam- 
ination, I  told  him  that  amputation  was  vnot  necessary.  But  tiiese 
cases  are  rare ;  usually  the  disease  advances,  and  is  not  arrested  by 
the  extirpation  of  the  bones  which  are  chiefly  diseased.  I  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  total  resection  of  the  wrist  is  still  too  little  employed ;  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  it  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention  firom 
surgeons.  This  operation,  as  well  as  a  similar  one  on  the  foot,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  shortly,  is  well  supported  by  a  reasoning  that  has  been 
falsely  applied  to  resections  in  general;  L  e.,  if  resection  does  not 
arrest  the  local  disease,  we  may  still  amputate.  In  resections  of  the 
hand  and  foot  this  is  true,  and  they  are  rarely  followed  by  pyaemia, 
but  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  shoulder,  hip,  elbow,  and  knee. 
If  these  operations  are  unsuccessful,  if  suppuration  be  exhausting,  or 
pyiemia  occur,  we  can  hope  little  from  amputation  or  exarticulation. 
Lastly,  we  come  to  the  ankle-joint,  comprising  the  joints  of  the  tarsin 
as  well  as  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation.  The  circumstances  here  very 
closely  resemble  those  for  the  wrist ;  although  caries  of  single  bones, 
as  the  not  unfrequent  caries  necrotaca  of  the  calcaneus,  will  spontane- 
ously recover  with  time,  especially  in  children,  just  as  scrofulous  caries 
of  the  fingers,  toes,  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  do,  even  in  young 
adults,  caries  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  rarely  recover  spontaneously, 
and  in  old  persons  hardly  ever  do  so.  Consequently,  in  these  cases 
operation  will  frequently  be  indicated  at  some  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  on  superficial  observation  we  might  think  that  resection  and  ex* 
tirpation  of  bone  should  be  very  commonly  resorted  to;  but,  practi- 
cally, there  are  two  objections  to  the  extensive  resort  to  these 
operations  in  caries  of  the  foot :  1.  The  experience  that,  after  extirpa- 
tion of  one  bone,  the  disease  often  attacks  another,  and  consequently 
perfect  recovery  does  not  result.  2.  The  £act  that  th4  foot  must 
always  retain  sufficient  firmness  for  the  patient  to  walk ;  so,  while  we 
may  remove  the  cuneiform  bones,  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  or  even 
the  astragalus  or  calcaneus,  if  we  remove  bath  the  latter  bones,  and 
perhaps  also  saw  off  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  we  should 
have  a  rather  useless  foot,  which  would  be  worse  than  a  good  stump. 
The  cicatrices  occurring  at  the  place  whence  the  bone  was  extirpated 
contract  greatly  after  a  time,  and  even  if  some  bone  form  in  this  cica- 
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triz,  still  it  is  not  regenerated  as  after  necrosis,  but  the  foot  contracts 
greatly  at  the  point  from  which  the  bone  is  absent,  and  thus  becomes 
distorted  and  useless.  These  are  decided  objections;  moreover,  a 
good  stump,  such  as  is  left  by  CJhoparfa  or  Pirogoff^B  operation,  is 
often  just  as  good  or  even  better  for  walking  than  a  weak,  deformed 
foot,  and  it  requires  several  months  to  get  the  latter  into  shape, 
while  the  former  may  be  obtained  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  In  one  case, 
I  removed  all  three  cuneiform  bones,  and  the  os  cuboid,  with  good 
results ;  in  other  cases,  in  boys,  I  have  removed  the  astragalus ;  then 
the  tibia  articulated  with  the  calcaneus,  the  new  joint  remained  mova- 
ble, and  the  patient  did  not  even  limp ;  such  results  are  very  encour- 
aging for  this  operation.  Another  time  I  wished  to  remove  the  cal- 
caneous  alone  for  caries,  but  imexpectedly  found  the  lower  part  of  the 
astragalus  affected,  and  had  to  remove  it  also ;  the  result  was  miser- 
able: the  young  boy  lay  six  months  in  the  ward,  and  even  then  did 
not  recover,  so  I  amputated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  the 
wound  healed  by  first  intention ;  a  few  weeks  later,  the  patient  left 
the  hospital  well,  with  a  good  wooden  leg,  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  sore 
foot.  The  very  favorable  results  of  Pirogoff^B  amputation  make  a 
strong  opposition  to  resection  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  I  think  that 
experience  will  soon  speak  more  strongly  than  now  against  too  great 
employment  of  exsection,  and  for  amputations  through  the  foot. 

Resections  of  joints,  which  have  excited  so  much  controversy  the 
last  twenty  years,  at  first  appeared  so  brilliant  ^m  the  favorable 
results  in  certain  joints,  such  as  the  elbow  and  shoulder,  that  they 
were  sometimes  too  much  resorted  to ;  this  is  the  fate  of  all  inventions 
of  the  human  mind.  We  are  only  now  gradually  coming  to  certain 
indications  for  these  operations ;  of  course  statistics  had  first  to  be 
collected,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  resection  was  of  varied  value  in 
different  joints.  Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  question 
b  even  now  settled,  still  I  believe  I  have  given  you  a  correct  tit^wmlk 
of  the  present  position  of  affairs. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  obsdration  at  the  dose  of  this 
chapter.  In  the  Canton  Zurich  patients  who  had  been  successfully 
treated  for  caries,  by  resection  or  amputation,  often  returned,  and, 
sad  to  say,  many  of  them  who,  after  suffering  for  years,  had  been  per- 
fectly cured,  and  had  left  the  hospital  quite  strong,  came  back  after  a 
year  or  two  with  caries  of  other  bones,  or  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs, 
and  often  died  there.  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  any  extensive 
statistics  as  to  the  final  terminations  of  bone  and  joint  diseases,  but 
fear  that  they  will  prove  much  more  unfavorable  than  we  generally 
mdine  to  believe. 
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LECTURE   XXXIX. 

A— Ghronio  Serous  SynovitU.— ''Hydrops  Artioaloram  Chronieus;  AnMomj,  Symp- 
tomB,  Treatment. — ^Appendiz:  Chromo  Dropsies  of  the  Shetths  of  the  Tendons, 
Synovial  Hernias  of  the  Joints  and  Subcutaneous  Muoous  Burse. 

A— CHBONIO  SEKOUS  SYNOVITIS.— HYDROPS  ABTICULORUM   CHBONI- 
CU8.— HYDRARTHBTJS. 

The  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  that  we  have  now  to  describe 
are  much  more  rare  than  fungous  synovitis  and  its  results,  which  we 
have  abready  described;  taken  altogether,  they  are  scarcely  so  fre- 
quent as  the  former,  and,  as  a  body,  they  form  a  decided  contrast  to 
suppurating  inflammations  of  the  joints,  for  they  never  spontaneously 
suppurate,  they  only  do  so  when  acted  on  by  repeated  irritations,  m- 
juries^  etc.  We  shall  commence  with  the  most  simple  of  these  forms, 
with  chronic  serous  synovitis,  or  hydrops  articulorum  chronieus,  or 
hydrarthrus.  The  disease  consists  in  a  morbid,  slowly-increasing 
collection  of  rather  thin  synovia;  the  synovial  membrane  changes 
very  little,  it  gradually  becomes  somewhat  thicker  and  firmer,  the 
connective  tissue  increases,  but  without  any  marked  increase  of  vas- 
cularity ;  the  tufts  elongate,  and,  although  the  vessels  form  into  loops 
at  their  apices,  the  substance  retains  the  firmness  of  connective  tissue, 
while  from  plastic  and  serous  infiltration  it  grows  soft  and  resembles 
granulations  in  fungous  synovitis.  In  serous  synovitis  this  does  not 
occur ;  the  entire  pathological  changes  of  tissue  are  very  slight,  even 
when  the  disease  has  lasted  a  long  while.  Some  surgeons  wish  to 
consider  these  dropsies  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  similar  diseases  of  the 
mucous  bursae,  as  not  belonging  to  the  chronic  inflammations,  but  as 
constituting  peculiar  diseases.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  justifiable. 
No  one  will  dispute  that  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  muoous  membranes, 
with  a  tendency  to  hypersecretion,  are  to  be  classed  among  the  chronic 
inflammations ;  chronic  dropsy  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Chronic  dropsy  of  the  joints  is  often  the  remains  of  an  acute  artic- 
ular dropsy,  caused  by  contusions,  catching  cold,  etc.,  as  has  already 
been  described ;  but  in  many  cases,  also,  the  disease  is  chronic  from 
the  start,  and  remains  so.  Hydrarthrus  is  most  common  in  young 
men,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  knee-joint ;  it  often  comes  on 
both  sides ;  it  is  very  rare  in  the  shoulder,  hip,  or  elbow ;  I  have  never 
seen  a  pure  case  of  it  in  the  other  joints.  When  the  disease  is  well 
advanced  it  is  readily  recognized,  and  even  the  laity  know  it  as 
"dropsy  of  the  joint.''    The  joint  is  much  swollen,  fluctuates  all 
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over ;  in  the  knee  we  have  also  the  motion  of  the  patella ;  it  is  lifted 
up  by  the  fluid,  and  may  be  readily  pressed  again  into  the  intercon- 
dyloid  fossa,  occasionally  with  a  perceptible  sound  As  the  sur&ces 
of  the  joint  are  united  by  firm  ligaments  (in  the  knee  by  the  lateral 
and  crucial  ligaments),  which  are  not  so  easily  stretched,  the  fluid 
collects  chiefly  in  the  mucous  bursse  adjacent  to  the  joint,  and  on  this 
account  we  may  often  diagnose  the  swelling  as  synovitis  by  simple 
inspection,  especially  in  the  knee-joint,  where  the  bursse  under  the 
tendons  of  the  extensors  at  both  sides  of  the  patella,  and  in  the 
popliteal  space,  are  greatly  distended  by  the  fluid;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  regular  swelling  of  the  capsule,  the  enlargement  is 
regularly  round.  Sometimes,  also,  patients  with  this  disease  can 
move  their  joints  quite  freely  and  without  pain ;  they  can  often  walk 
quite  a  distance,  and  occasionally  have  so  little  inconvenience  that 
they  do  not  ask  advice  of  the  physician ;  even  examination  of  the 
joint  by  palpation  is  painless.  Where  the  dropsy  of  the  joint  is 
considerable,  great  exertion  readily  causes  fatigue  of  the  limb,  as  well 
as  pain  and  increased  exudation ;  however,  after  resting  a  while,  this 
passes  ojff,  and  generally  the  inconvenience  is  very  slight. 

The  prognosis  is  good  in  so  far  as  these  dropsies  of  the  joint  lead 
to  nothing  further;  the  fluid  may  increase  enormously,  but  that  is  all ; 
unless  there  be  some  overstraining  or  injury,  the  disease  remains  the 
same.  As  regards  recovery,  the  prognosis  is  most  favorable  in  those 
cases  where  the  disease  remains  after  an  acute  or  subacute  commence- 
ment; in  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  complete  recovery  takes  place  by 
leabsorption,  although  it  may  be  slow.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
cases  where  the  disease  is  chiftdc  in  its  commencement  and  course 
are  very  obstinate,  and  are  often  extremely  difficult  to  cure. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  the  remedies  already 
described,  which  are  to  be  perseveringly  used  while  the  joint  is  kept 
at  perfect  rest,  viz.,  tincture  of  iodine,  flying  blisters,  and  compres- 
sion. The  latter  is  the  most  efiective  remedy,  but  it  must  be  strong 
and  continued  (forced  compression,  according  to  Volkmann)  ;  we  may 
apply  firm  dressings  with  moist  or  elastic  bandages ;  the  patient  must 
lie  still  during  the  treatment ;  if  there  should  be  any  oedema  of  the 
leg,  it  will  do  no  harm,  but,  if  the  toes  grow  blue  and  cold,  the  band- 
age must  be  removed.  If  the  patients  will  not  submit  to  this  treat- 
ment, we  may  let  them  wear  a  large  mercurial  plaster,  with  a  snugly- 
fitting  knee-cap  of  leather  with  elastic  insertions,  which  prevents  too 
much  motion  of  the  joint,  and  gives  the  limb  more  firmness  and  se- 
curity in  walking.  If  all  this  treatment  does  no  good  after  months 
or  years,  or  if  the  improvement  has  only  been  temporary,  we  may  still 
resort  to  simple  tapping,  or  to  tapping,  followed  by  injection  of  iodine. 
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Usually  simple  tapping  does  little  good.    You  pass  a  fine  trooar  into 
the  joint  alongside  of  the  patella,  allow  the  fluid  to  flow  out  slowlj, 
and  close  the  canula  a  little  before  it  has  all  escaped,  so  that  no  air 
may  enter  the  joint,  then  cover  the  wound  with  adhesive  plaster; 
now  paint  the  joint  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  envelop  it  with  wet 
bandages  or  a  ooUodial  bandage,  and  in  some  cases  you  may  attain  a 
cure ;  there  will  be  a  rapid  collection  of  serum  and  some  pain  in  the 
joint ;  this  new  fluid  may  be  completely  absorbed*    If  this  operatioo 
has  done  no  good,  if  the  fluid  collects  again  to  the  same  amount,  and 
remains  unchanged,  you  may  make  the  tapping  followed  by  injection 
of  iodine.     This  operation  is  not  free  from  danger ;  you  perform  it  as 
follows :  First  tap  the  joint  carefully,  as  above  directed,  then  fill  a 
well-made  syringe  with  a  mixture  of  officinal  tincture  of  iodine  and 
distilled  water  in  equal  parts,  or,  if  you  wish  to  be  very  careful,  one 
part  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  two  of  water ;  after  seeing  that  there  is 
no  air  left  in  the  syringe,  you  may  inject  from  one  to  two  ounces  of 
this  mixture,  according  to  the  amount  of  previous  distention  of  the 
joint ;  keep  the  fluid  in  the  joint  three  to  five  minutes,  according  to 
the  pain  induced,  then  let  it  escape  slowly ;  now  carefully  dose  the 
wound,  and  make  compression,  as  above  described.     A  new  acute 
serous  exudation  always  results ;  this  remains  stationary  about  eight 
days,  and  is  then  slowly  absorbed,  and  recovery  usually  follows.    Of 
course,  under  such  treatment,  as  after  simple  tapping,  the  patient 
must  remain  absolutely  quiet,  for  there  is  always  inflammation,  and 
perfect  rest  is  the  first  requirement  in  inflamed  joints.    It  is  not  quite 
evident  why  it  happens  that,  when  tincture  of  iodine  comes  in  contact 
with  a  serous  membrane  which  was  4||[posed  to  excessive  secretion, 
even  for  a  short  time,  it  should  have  such  an  influence  in  altering  and 
arresting  the  secretion ;  formerly  it  was  thought  that  after  these  in- 
jections, which  were  advantageously  used  in  many  chronic  dropsies 
of  serous  membranes,  there  was  adhesive  inflammation,  a  union  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  serous  sac,  and  its  consequent  obliteration ;  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  at  least  after  the  successful  injections  of  iodine 
in  hydrops  articuli ;  if  such  adhesions  occurred  here,  the  joint  would 
become  stifi.     What  really  occurs  is  as  follows:   The  iodine  is  de- 
posited in  the  surface  of  the  membrane  and  in  the  endothelium ;  it 
remains  here  for  months,  at  least,  and  by  its  presence  appears  to  pre- 
vent fru*ther  secretion.     At  first  there  is  strong  fluxion  with  serous 
exudation  (acute  serous  synovitis),  but  the  serum  is  again  absorbed 
by  the  still-distended  vessels,  and  subsequently  the  membrane  shrinks 
to  the  normal  volume  by  condensation  of  the  connective  tissue,  which 
subsequently  remains  more  dense.     So  we  may  consider  the  process 
of  cure  as  analogous  to  the  similar  process  in  the  tunica  vaginalis 
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propria  testas,  in  the  cure  of  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalifl,  or 
water-rupture ;  after  injections  of  iodine  in  hydrocele,  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  of  making  many  "examinations,  from  which  the  course 
of  the  cure  appears  to  be  as  above  stated ;  the  shrinkage  of  the  serous 
membrane,  with  new  formation  of  endothelium,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
final  cause  of  the  arrest  of  the  secretion. 

Iodine  injections  in  hydrarthrus  are  made  by  few  surgeons ;  I  have 
seen  them  made  three  times,  and  have  made  two,  always  with  good 
result ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  then  they  must  be  repeated, 
but  I  warn  you  against  repeating  them  too  soon :  you  should  at  all 
events  first  allow  the  acute  stage  after  the  operation  to  subside. 
Cases  have  also  occurred  where  severe  inflammations  of  the  joint  have 
resulted  after  these  iodine  injections,  which  have  been  most  used  in 
France  because  they  are  a  French  invention  (of  JBoinet  and  Velpeau) ; 
as  so  often  happens  in  traumatic  articular  inflammations,  the  acute 
serous  synovitis  became  purulent;  in  favorable  cases  there  was  re- 
covery with  anchylosis,  in  some  cases  amputation  was  necessary,  in 
other  cases  the  patients  died  of  pyaemia.  These  unfortimate  termina- 
tions of  an  operation  done  for  a  disease,  which  is  obstinate  it  is  true, 
but  not  dangerous  to  life,  have  justiy  rendered  injection  of  iodine  into 
the  jcnnts  unpopular;  it  is  always  dangerous  to  the  joint  and  to  life, 
and  hence  should  be  done  as  rarely  as  possible. 

The  diagnoaU  of  hydrarthrus  is  usually  simple,  and  the  disease 
always  veiy  different  from  chronic  fungous  purulent  synovitis ;  how- 
ever, I  would  caution  you  that,  in  the  commencement  of  tumor  albus, 
also,  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  amount  of  serous  exudation,  and 
even  fluctuation,  in  the  joint,  so  that  at  first  the  diagnosis  cannot  always 
be  exactly  made ;  but  observation  for  a  few  weeks  sufi&ces  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and,  moreover,  hydrops  articulorum  occurs  chiefly 
in  young  adults,  while  tumor  albus  is  most  frequent  in  children. 


APPENDIX. 

CfHBOinO  DBOPSIES  07  THB  SHEATHS  OF  THE  TEITDONS,  MUOOtJB  BUBSJI, 
AND  SYNOVIAL  HERNIAS. 

We  shall  now  say  something  of  the  chronic  dropsies  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons.  The  disease  consists  in  an  abnormal  increase  of  the 
synovia,  secreted  firom  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  for  facilitating  the 
motion  of  the  tendon,  and  in  abnormal  distention  of  the  sac.  The 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  hand  are  most  frequently  affected. 
There  is  a  gradual  formation  of  a  swelling  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand 
and  lower  end  of  the  volar  side  of  the  .forearm ;  and  we  may  distinctiy 
feel  the  passage  of  a  fluid  in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon  from  the  vola 
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manus  to  the  forearm,  under  the  ligamentum  caipi  volare  and  back 
again.  The  fingers  are  generally  flexed  and  cannot  be  fully  extended ; 
the  movements  of  the  hand  and  fingers  are  somewhat  limited ;  there 
is  not  necessarily  any  pain,  and  the  patients  do  not  usually  apply  to 
a  surgeon  till  the  disease  has  attained  a  hi^  grade. 

Another  form  of  this  disease  \s  partial  hernial  ectasia  of  the  sheath 
of  the  tendon,  with  dropsy.  On  the  sheath  there  forms  a  sao-like  pro- 
trusion, about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^  containing  an  abnormal 
amount  of  synovia  of  the  sheath. 

Fio.  97. 


DiAtrram  of  the  ordinary  ganglion,    a,  tendon ;  5«  sheath  of  the  tendon  with  dropaical  benlal 
protroaion  upward ;  e,  skin. 

In  ordinary  surgical  language  this  is  called  a  ganglion  when  H 
comes  on  the  back  of  the  hand*  It  is  of  far  more  frequent  occurrenoe 
than  dropsy  of  the  whole  sheath  of  the  tendon,  but  it  only  comes  at 
certain  places.  Ganglia  are  most  common  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
wrist,  where  they  arise  from  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons;  thej 
are  more  rare  on  the  volar  surfeuse  of  the  hand  and  higher  up  the  fore- 
arm, rarer  still  on  the  foot,  where  I  have  found  them  most  frequently 
on  the  sheaths  of  the  peroneal  tendons.  These  ganglia  usually  con- 
tain  a  thick,  mucous,  vitreou&-looking  jelly.  The  contents  of  previous- 
ly-described extensive  exudations  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  may 
also  consist  of  clear  jelly ;  but  frequently  there  are  also  innumeiable 
white  bodies,  like  melon-seeds,  which  are  not  organized,  but  usually 
consist  of  pure  amorphous  fibrine.  These  bodies  may  be  present  in 
such  numbers  that  no  fluid  can  be  evacuated  on  puncturing  these 
sacs.  Sometimes  we  can  diagnose  these  fibrine-kemels  beforehand, 
from  their  giving  rise  to  a  strong  friction-sound,  such  as  ooours  in 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons. 

In  the  treatment^  we  must,  above  all,  bear  in  mind  that  we  should 
avoid  any  operation  that  might  induce  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  might  disable  for  a  long  time  or  possibly 
cause  a  stiff  hand  in  a  patient  who  had  been  but  little  inconvenienced 
by  his  ganglion.  Remedies,  such  as  mercury  and  iodine,  which  so 
stimulate  reabsorption  in  cases  of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation,  are 
of  little  use  here.  The  simplest  and  their  most  frequent  operation  is 
rupture  of  the  ganglion.    If^  as  is  customary,  the  ganglion  be  on  the 
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dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  we  take  the  flexed  hand  of  the  patient  be- ' 
fore  us,  place  the  two  thumbs  close  together  on  the  ganglion,  and 
make  strong  pressure ;  this  sometimes  ruptures  the  sac,  the  fluid  is 
effused  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  then  readily  reabsorbed. 
When  this  method  succeeds  readily,  there  is  not  much  objection  to 
it,  except  that  it  does  not  always  cause  ia  radical  cure.  The  small 
subcutaneous  opening  of  the  sac  soon  closes,  the  fluid  collects  again, 
and  the  disease  continues  as  before.  If  we  cannot  rupture  the  sac 
with  the  thumbs,  it  has  been  recommended  to  do  so  with  a  quick  blow 
by  a  broad  hammer;  although  this  succeeds  now  and  then,  I  would 
not  recommend  it  to  you,  for  if  unskilfully  done  it  may  cause  a  severe 
contusion,  whose  consequences  we  cannot  always  master.  When  the 
sac  is  too  thick  to  rupture  with  the  finger,  I  employ  mbciUaneotu  dia- 
cision  /  I  pass  a  narrow,  short,  curve-pointed  knife  {IHefferibcLeNs 
tenotome)  horizontally  into  the  sac,  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife 
make  numerous  incisions  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac,  I  then  draw  the 
knife  slowly  out,  meantime  pressing  the  fluid  out  of  the  sac.  I  then 
at  once  apply  a  compress,  envelop  the  hand  and  forearm  in  a  wet 
bandage,  to  prevent  any  extensive  motion,  and  have  the  forearm  oar- 
ried  in  a  sling  four  or  five  days.  Then  the  bandage  is  removed,  the 
small  opening  is  healed,  and  the  ganglion  does  not  usually  return,  as 
it  is  apt  to  do  after  simple  evacuation.  The  entire  hernial  sac  has 
often  been  entirely  removed,  sometimes  successfully  without  subse- 
quent inflammation,  but  at  other  times  with  suppuration  of  ihe  sheath 
or  loss  of  motion  of  the  finger,  so  that  I  do  not  recommend  this  pro- 
ceeding to  you.  The  difference  in  result  after  extirpation  of  these 
sacs  may  depend  on  whether  there  is  a  large  or  small  commimioation 
with  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  or  whether  there  be  none ;  that  the 
latter  state  does  occur  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  examination  of  the 
cadaver ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  in  such  cases  the  sac  near  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  is  newly  formed,  or  whether  the  opening,  by 
which  most  of  these  hemise  of  the  sheaths  communicate  with  the  latr 
ter,  has  been  obliterated  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  treatment  of  extensive  dropsies  of  the  sheaths  of  tendons  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  forearm  is  much  more  difficult,  since,  for 
various  reasons,  subcutaneous  djiscision  is  not  available  here,  and  re- 
sorbents  are  of  little  use ;  the  only  thing  left  is  to  try  other  methods, 
which  often  at  least  induce  some  suppuration.  Take  into  considera- 
tion then  whether  it  be  really  necessary  to  do  any  thing  severe.  If 
the  disturbance  be  not  so  decided  as  to  greatly  interfere  with  the  pa- 
tient's business,  you  had  better  leave  things  alone.  But,  if  something 
must  be  done,  your  choice  is  almost  limited  to  two  methods,  viz. :  an 
extensive  incision  and  punction,  with  subsequent  injection  of  iodine. 
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When  you  make  the  pundtion,  which  I  prefer  to  incision,  you  should 
choose  a  trocar  of  medium  size,  as  the  fibrinous  bodies  will  not  escape 
through  a  very  fine  one.  You  will  often  have  trouble  in  evacuating 
them  even  through  a  large  canula ;  then  you  will  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion by  injecting  tepid  water  through  the  canula  finom  time  to  time,  so 
that  the  increased  amount  of  fluid  will  aid  the  escape  of  the  slippery 
fibrine-kemels.  As  already  mentioned,  the  quantity  evacuated  ia  often 
large.  I  once  took  one  and  a  half  tumblerfuls  from  a  tendon-sac.  Alter 
all  has  been  removed,  fill  a  syringe  with  an  ounce  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  water  and  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  inject  it  slowly. 
Let  it  remain  in  the  sac  one  to  two  minutes,  and  then  escape  slowly. 
Now  remove  the  canula,  cover  the  wound  with  a  small  compress,  bind 
up  the  hand  and  forearm  carefully,  and  put  it  on  a  splint.  The  patient 
should  stay  in  bed  several  days.  The  operation  is  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable swelling,  due  to  collection  of  fluid  as  a  result  of  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  serous  sac.  If  the  tension  become  decided,  we 
should  remove  the  dressings,  carefully  dose  the  puncture  with  plaster, 
then  paint  the  swelling  with  strong  tincture  of  iodine.  In  the  more 
favorable  cases,  the  swelling  will  then  gradually  subside,  become  less 
pidnful,  and  in  the  course  of  two  to  three  weeks  disappear  entirely.  In 
many  other  cases,  however,  there  will  be  some,  even  if  very  temporary, 
suppuration,  which  may  be  checked  and  subdued  with  ice.  In  the  worst 
cases  there  may  be  extensive  suppurati<m  of  the  sheath  with  necrosb 
of  the  tendon,  and  its  results.  Of  course,  opening  the  whole  sac  nat- 
urally induces  suppuration. 

On  this  occasion  I  must  again  repeat  that  there  may  be  hernial 
protrusions  from  the  capsule  of  the  joint^  just  as  from  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  which  may  become  dropsical  without  the  dropsy  extend- 
ing to  the  entire  synovial  membrane.  The  fibres  of  the  capsule  ae- 
rate, and  the  synovial  membrane  passes  between  them  into  the  sab- 
cutaneous  tissue  in  form  of  the  finger  of  a  glove.  Although  such 
formations  of  roimd,  pedunculated,  long,  wreath-like,  and  other  shapes 
may  develop  from  any  joint^  they  are  chiefly  met  in  the  knee,  himd, 
and  elbow ;  in  the  latter  I  have  often  seen  these  isolated  dropsies  of 
hernias  of  the  synovial  sac  communicating  with  the  joint;  they  are 
accompanied  by  slight  stifiFhess  of  the  joint. 

I  urgently  warn  you  against  operation  on  these  ganglia  of 
the  joints ;  this  operation  may  be  followed  by  suppuratioii  of  the 
joint 

Cartilaginous  bodies,  enchondromata,  sometimes  even  ossifying, 
occur  in  the  tufts  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons.    Lipoma  {L,  arbortf' 
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Fw.98* 


Hernial  protniBlonB  of  the  fynovlal  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  poeteiiorlj  (after  W.  Ch^ubtr). 
A.  a,  M.  pemimembranosue ;  6,  M.  biceps ;  c  d^  M.  eaBtrocnemlus ;  €,  M.  plantaris ;  //,  sy- 
novial hernias.— £.  a,  capsnJe  of  knee-joint;  cd^T£.  gastrocnemius ;  //,  synovial  hernia, 

cens  of  J.  MuUer)  has  also  been  seen  in  the  villi.     The  tumors  should 
only  be  removed  when  they  cause  decided  inconvenience. 


Here  we  shall  also  speak  of  fistulse  and  chronic  dropsies  of  the 
mibcutaneous  rrvucous  buraos.  If  one  of  these  bursas  be  opened  by  a 
simultaneous  skin-wound,  we  often  have  protracted  suppuration  from 
the  sac,  which  is  not  dangerous,  it  is  true,  although  there  may  be  an 
extension  of  the  suppuration  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
which,  from  its  duration,  may  prove  very  annoying ;  even  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  woimd  is  healed,  a  fine  opening  remains;  through 
this  a  probe  may  be  passed  into  the  sac ;  a  moderate  quantity  of  serum 
is  daily  evacuated  through  this  fistula  of  the  mucous  bursas.  We  may 
sometimes  heal  these  fistulas  by  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
compression  by  adhesive  plaster ;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  very  ob- 
stinate. Then  you  may  attempt,  by  injecting  tincture  of  iodine,  to 
excite  a  more  intense  suppuration  of  the  inner  well  of  the  sac,  and 
thus  cause  it  to  atrophy  or  become  adherent ;  but  a  quicker  way  is  to 
introduce  a  blunt-pointed  knife  through  the  fistula  and  slit  up  the 
sac  and  superjacent  skin,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  interior ;  granula- 
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tions  ^vill  gradually  sprin'g  up,  and  the  wound  will  finally  heaL  I  de- 
cidedly prefer  this  method. 

Dropaiea  of  the  subcutaneous  mucous  bursoB  are  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  the  above-described  dropsies  of  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  Pct- 
haps  they  may  occasionally  be  caused  by  pressure  or  blows,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  impbssible  to  find  any  exciting  cause.  Although 
dropsies  may  occur  in  any  of  the  constant,  or  occasionally  in  newly- 
formed  subcutaneous  mucous  bursse,  they  are  particularly  frequent  in 
the  bursa  praepatellaris,  which,  according  to  Lmhart^  often  consists 
of  two  or  three  mucous  bursas,  lying  over  each  other,  sometimes  en- 
tirely dosed,  at  others  communicating  with  each  other.  Dropsy  of 
the  bursa  pradpatellaris  is  very  easy  to  recognize,  for  the  tumor,  which 
attains  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  is  \^r^  evidently  situated  on 
the  patella,  and  examination  plainly  shows  that  the  sac  containing  the 
fluid  does  not  communicate  with  the  knee-joint.  This  disease  often 
begins  acutely  or  subacutely ;  the  fluid  collects  rapidly,  the  swelling 
is  painful,  the  skin  over  it  is  red,  and  the  patient  cannot  walk  well 
The  terminations  are  various ;  there  is  often  entire  reabsorption  of  the 
fluid,  and  a  return  to  the  normal  state ;  in  other  cases  the  reabsorp- 
tion is  partial,  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  and  the  state  graduallj 
becomes  chronic.  Rupture  of  the  sac  is  one  of  the  rarer  terminations; 
this  may  be  subcutaneous ;  the  fluid  is  emptied  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  induces  di£fuse  inflammation.  Ruptiu-e  of  both  sac 
and  skin  is  the  rarest  result ;  the  disease  then  runs  the  course  of  a 
punctured  or  incised  wound  of  the  bursa,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken. 

The  form  of  the  disease  which  is  chronic  from  the  start  is  more 
frequent  than  the  acute.  It  begins  slowly,  without  pain,  and  is  more 
.  frequent  in  old  than  in  young  persons.  In  England  this  ohiooic 
dropsy  of  the  bursa  praepatellaris  is  called  '*  housemaid's  knee  ;**  there 
it  is  said  to  occur  particularly  among  the  servant-women  who  have  to 
scrub  the  stairs  on  their  knees.  But  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful 
whether  this  has  any  e£fect  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  for  it  has 
been  shown  by  many  anatomists  that  in  a  kneeling  position  the 
weight  of  the  body  does  not  come  on  the  patella,  but  on  the  condyles 
of  the  tibia.  To  bring  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  patella  on  the 
grotmd,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lie  almost  on  the  belly. 

The  contents  of  these  dropsical  sacs  are  much  less  tenadons  than 
those  of  sheaths  of  the  tendons ;  but  not  unfrequently  these  sacs  also 
contain  fibrinous  bodies,  which,  on  palpation,  give  a  firiction-BOund, 
like  that  made  by  starch-meal  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  sac  itself  is  thickened,  the  more  so  the  old^ 
the  disease. 
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Onlj  the  acute  cases  come  under  tbe  surgeon's  notice.  Thej 
should  be  treated  as  follows :  First  of  all,  the  patient  should  be  kept 
quiet;  then  paint  the  swelling  freely  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Under 
this  treatment  the  dropsy  generally  subsides  rapidly;  any  remaining 
fluid  you  may  attempt  to  remove  by  compression  with  adhesive  plas- 
ter or  bandages ;  or  you  may  from  the  first  employ  compression  with 
wet  bandages,  or  envelop  the  knee  in  wet  compresses;  mercurial 
salve  and  mercurial  plaster  are  also  of  good  service. 

Chronic  dropsy  of  the  bursa  praepatellaris  usually  causes  so  little 
inconvenience  that  it  is  generally  of  long  standing  before  it  comes  to 
the  surgeon's  notice.  Most  persons  scarcely  have  their  movements 
impaired  by  the  disease ;  others  say  that  they  tire  sooner  than  for- 
merly in  the  affected  limb.  The  affection  is  usually  limited  to  one 
side,  but  may  attack  both.  It  is  generally  very  difficult  to  cure  chronic 
dropsy  of  the  bursa  praepatellaris  by  the  remedies  above  mentioned. 
The  trouble  may  be  removed  by  operation*  Tapping  is  no  more  a 
radical  cure  here  than  in  other  dropsies,  as  new  fluid  collects ;  for  tap- 
ping to  prove  efficacious  it  should  be  followed  by  injection  of  tincture 
of  iodine.  This  is  free  from  danger,  if  the  patient  subsequently  keeps 
quiet ;  the  result  is  generally  a  radical  cure.  Another  treatment  is 
splitting  up  the  sac,  which  is  followed  by  its  suppuration.  J£  the  sac 
be  very  thick,  it  is  justifiable  to  extirpate  it  entirely,  which,  however, 
should  be  done  very  carefully  to  avoid  injuring  the  adjacent  capsule 
of  the  joint.  JR.  Vblkmann  has  recommended  a  plan  of  treatment 
which  I  have  often  employed  with  good  results,  i.  e.,  forced  compres- 
sion ;  a  well-padded,  hollow  splint  of  tin  or  wood  is  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  knee,  and  the  knee  is  drawn  as  firmly  as  possible  against 
it  by  means  of  flannel  bandages ;  this  compression,  which  usually 
causes  oedema  of  the  foot,  and  sometimes  severe  pain,  should  be  con- 
tinued several  days.  Beabsorption  results,  in  two  or  three  days,  in 
small  hygromata ;  in  six  or  eight  days,  in  large  old  ones.  I  have  seen 
very  good  results  from  this  plan,  not  only  in  hygroma  praepatellare, 
but  also  in  dropsy  of  the  knee ;  in  dropsy  of  the  sheaths  of  the  teu' 
dons  it  rarely  does  any  good. 
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<  LECTURE    XL. 

C  Chronic  Kheumatio  Inflamznation  of  the  Joints. — Arthritis  DefoniULiiB.^I£alii]Q 
CouD  fienile. — ^Anatomj,  Different'  Forms,  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Prognoaia, 
Treatment.— -Appendix :  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Joints:  1.  Fibrinous  Bodies; 
2.  Cartilaginous  and  Bony  Bodies ;  Bymptomatology,  Operations. 

a  CHKONtC  BHEUMATIO  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  JOINTS— CHBONIC 
AETICULAB  RHEUMATISM— ABTHBITE  SfiCHE-BHEUMATIC  GOUT— 
ABTHBITIS  DEFORMANS— MALUM  SENILE  C02LA. 

Fou  will  be  frightened  at  this  crowd  of  names,  which  all  refer  to 
the  same  anatomical  morbid  changes,  and  jou  will  rightly  ask,  Whj 
so  many  names  for  the  same  thing?  When  a  disease  has  received  so 
many  designations,  it  is  often  a  sign  that  its  nature  is  not  correctly 
understod,  or  that  there  have  been  various  views  regarding  it  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  here,  for  the  process  has  always 
been  regarded  in  the  same  way,  and  all  observers  fully  agree  in  thdr 
decisions.  It  will  be  best  to  commence  with  the  anatomy.  The  dis^ 
ease  chiefly  affects  the  cartilage,  secondarily  the  synovial  membrane 
also,  as  well  as  the  periosteum  and  bone ;  in  most  cases  the  cartilage 
is  primarily  attacked.  The  changes  that  we  And  in  the  cartilage  are 
as  follows :  In  some  places  it  becomes  nodular,  then  rough  on  the 
surface,  may  be  pulled  into  filaments,  and,  when  the  disease  is  £ftr  ad- 
vanced, it  is  altogether  absent  in  places,  leaving  the  bone  exposed 
quite  smooth  and  polished.  If  you  examine  the  cartUage  that  is  broken 
up  into  filaments,  you  will  find  even  microscopically  ^at  the  intercel- 
lular substance,  which  should  be  homogeneous,  is  filamentary.  You 
also  find  that  the  cartilage-cavities  are  enlarged  and  contain  cells, 
which  are  dividing  up ;  but  these  cells  are  not  so  small  or  slightly 
developed  as  is  customary  in  cell-formations  occurring  in  inflamma- 
tions ;  they  are  well  formed,  and  sometimes,  from  a  somewhat  thick- 
ened membrane,  are  recognizable  as  new  cartilage-oells ;  the  changes 
progress  very  slowly,  and  the  newly-formed  cells  go  on  to  a  rather 
higher  grade  of  histological  development  than  in  the  above-described 
forms  of  inflammation  (Fig.  98) ;  the  intercellular  substance  does  not 
soften,  as  in  inflammations  generally,  but  breaks  up  into  filaments; 
this  is  a  characteristic  pecidiarity  of  the  disease,  but  there  are  also 
various  others.  The  rough  cartilage  does  not  resist  the  friction  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  but  is  gradually  rubbed  through,  and  is  worn  down 
to  the  bone. 

Immediately  under  the  cartilage  there  is  always  a  layer,  even  if  it 
be  very  thin,  of  compact  bony  substance;  lying  next  to  this  are  the 
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spongy  ends  of  the  epiphyses;  after  the  cartilage  is  destroyed  the 
£riction  affects  this  layer,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  irritation, 
new  bony  substance  is  formed  in  this  layer;  under  the  point  of  irrita- 
tion the  medulla  of  the  spongy  substance  ossifies  to  a  slight  extent. 
The  adjacent  bones  are  gradually  ground  off  by  the  motions  in  the 


D6g«neratioo  of  the  cartilage  In  arthrltiB  defonnans:  a,  Ikttj  degeneration  of  the  cartilage 
celli.   HagnJiled  860  diamelen,  after  {>.Tr«ter. 

joint)  but)  as  the  Mction  constantly  causes  the  formation  of  new  bone, 
the  part  ground  off  usually  remains  firm  and  smooth,  as  the  hard- 
ening always  precedes  the  atrophy  finom  firiction ;  hence,  if  the  joint 
remain  movable,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bone  may  be  worn  off, 
and  the  defective  articular  surfiu>e  of  the  bone  may  still  remain  smooth. 
In  the  hip,  these  groimd  surfaces  are  at  the  tipper  8ur£EU)e  of  the  head 
of  the  femur,  and  in  the  acetabulum ;  in  the  knee,  they  are  on  the 
condyles,  etc.  In  these  changes  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  cov- 
ered with  osteophytes  in  some  places,  while  induration  goes  on  at  the 
smooth  surfaces.  The  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  surrounded  by  osteo- 
phytes, and  thus  acquire  a  characteristic  shape.    This  wiU  sometimes 
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oome  up  in  very  peculiar  fonns ;  in  one  place,  atrophj,  in  anotlier, 
formation  of  bone,  in  the  same  case,  alongside  of  each  other  in  the 
same  bone.  The  disease  not  unfrequenilj  begins  as  nodular  prolifera* 
tion  of  cartilage,  and  ends  with  atrophy  of  cartilage.  I  think  jou  are 
already  acquainted  with  this  combination  of  atrophy  and  new  forma- 
tion in  chronic  inflammatory  processes ;  only  call  to  mind  caries,  the 
type  of  ulcerative  processes ;  there  we  also  saw  destruction  goin^  on 
at  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  extensive  new  formations  around  it. 

The  above  changes  in  the  cartilage  and  bone  are  accompanied  by 
some  in  the  synovial  membrape,  which,  however,  do  not  differ  mudi 
from  those  in  chronic  dropsy  of  the  joint;  this  contains  a  slightly-in- 
creased amount  of  sjmovia,  which  is  cloudy,  thin,  and  mixed  with  the 
ground-down  particles  of  cartilage.  The  membrane  itself  is  thick- 
ened, slightly  vascular,  the  elongated  tufts  alone  have  more  vascular 
loops  in  their  apices.  Parts  about  the  joint  may  participate  in  the  in- 
flammation— ^periosteum,  tendons,  and  musdes.  These  occasionally 
ossify  very  slowly,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  often  covered  with 
bony  masses ;  this  bony  proliferation  is  sometimes  very  extensive.  The 
form  of  these  osteophytes  is  very  different  from  those  with  which  we 
are  already  acquainted ;  they  are  flat  and  roundish,  not  shaped  like 
pointed  stalactites,  but  look  like  a  fluid  which  had  been  poured  out 
and  stiffened  while  flowing ;  moreover,  they  are  not  so  porous  as  other 
osteophytes,  but  all  the  layers  are  of  more  compact  bony  substance. 
From  these  peculiarities,  which  you  will  at  once  notice  on  seeing^  a 
series  of  preparations,  the  appearance  of  this  variety  of  articular  dis- 
ease is  even  exteriorly  so  characteristic  that,  on  seeing  a  macerated 
preparation  of  the  bones,  you  would  at  once  recognize  the  disease 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  special  case. 

In  this  disease  the  new  formation  of  bone  probably  takes  such  a 
peculiar  form,  first,  because  the  process  of  development  is  so  slow; 
secondly,  because  here  the  ossification  is  not  preceded  by  any  special 
vascularity,  as  in  osteophytes  forming  during  the  union  of  fractures 
in  caries,  necrosis,  ostitis,  etc. ;  if  a  tissue  be  very  vascular  whoi  it 
ossifies,  a  porous  bony  substance  must  be  formed,  for  the  more  vessels 
there  are  the  more  holes  there  will  be  in  the  bones.  But  in  arthritis 
deformans  the  ossification  is  not  preceded  by  any  considerable  new 
formation  of  vessels,  the  tissues  ossify  mostly  just  as  th^  are ;  perios- 
teum, tendons,  even  the  capsule,  ligaments,  and  musdes,  and  all  this 
goes  on  very  slowly ;  this  is  why  the  bone  formed  is  firmer.  Sometimes 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bone  in  the  midst  of  the  subserous  oellulsr 
tissue  detadied  points  of  bone  form,  which  for  a  long  time  remain 
isolated  round  pieces ;  subsequently  they  may  perhaps  unite  with  the 
other  bony  masses;  then  they  look  as  if  glued  on,  and  from  the  form 
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of  the  bony  growth  we  maj  often  tell  the  course  of  its  formatioiu 
These  periarticular  bonj  formations  maj  cause  entire  dislocation  of 
the  joint  and  force  it  into  an  abnormal,  half-luxated  position ;  they 

Fro.  100.  Fro.  101.  Fio.  lOS. 


Figs.  100  and  lOS,  osteonbjtes  In  ar-  Fig.  101,  earloos  enxm-Jdnt,           Fig.  102,  oe  meU- 

thritls  delbrmkna.    Fig.  100,  tow-  ftmgoiu  influniiutkMi   of                 oarpl  I  a  and 

er  end  of  the  hnmerus,  dlmin-  the  jotnte,   stalactlte-lfke                  6,  ae  in  Fig.  100. 

lahed :  a,  oeteophytes ;  A,  amooCh-  oataopfaytea,  diminiabed. 
ed  end  of  the  bone. 

may  even  render  it  entirely  immovable.  Sometimes  these  osseous 
formations  grow  into  the  joint,  loosen  from  their  attachments,  and 
become  loose  bodies  in  the  joint ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Lastly,  chronic  dropsy  may  accompany  this  a£fection  also,  and  you 
may  readily  understand  that,  fix)m  all  Hiese  concurring  circumstances, 
the  joint  may  become  so  deformed  as  justly  to  deserve  the  name 
^  arthritis  deformans.*'  But,  I  again  repeat,  that  all  these  pathologi- 
cal changes  never  lead  to  suppuration. 

We  now  oome  to  the  clinical  appearance  of  this  peculiar  disease. 
According  to  my  experience,  I  should  distinguish  three  forms  of  the 
disease :  one,  which  is  usually  polyarticular  and  accompanied  by  con- 
traction of  the  muscles ;  a  second,  which  comes  in  one  joint  in  young 
and  middle-aged  persons ;  and  a  third,  which  only  occurs  in  old  age. 

1.  Polyarticyiar  chronic  rheumatism  (arthrite  s^he,  rheumatis* 
mus  nodosns,  rheumatic  gout)  attacks  young  or  middle-aged  persons ; 
it  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  poor  than  in  rich 
people;  badly-nourished,  anaemic  persons  are  especially  liable  to  it; 
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it  may  originate  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  or  in  a  gonorrhoea!  in- 
flammation of  the  joint ;  after  the  termination  of  the  acute  or  sub* 
acute  disease  of  the  joints,  stiffness,  pain,  and  swelling,  remain  in  some 
of  the  joints,  most  frequently  in  the  knees.  But  the  disease  may  be 
chronic  from  the  start,  with  moderate,  unsteady  pains  in  the  joints. 
At  first  the  patients  use  their  limbs  very  well ;  but  in  the  course  of 
months  and  years  the  mobility  gradually  decreases ;  after  exertion  and 
catching  cold,  subacute  dropsies  of  the  joint  come  on,  a  part  of  the  fluid 
may  be  reabsorbed ;  but  the  joint  always  remains  somewhat  stiffer  after 
every  exacerbation,  sometimes  also  it  is  enlarged.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  patient  rises,  the  limbs  are  so  stiff  as  to  be  scarcely  mov- 
able, though,  after  a  few  efforts,  he  gets  along  better  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  but  toward  evening  the  joint  again  becomes  painfuL  Now  a 
new  sjrmptom  gradually  arises ;  the  muscles  atrophy,  the  legs  become 
thinner,  and  are  fixed  in  a  flexed  position ;  the  atrophying  musdes 
have  great  inclination  to  contract,  which  is  constantly  fietvored  by  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  joint.  Meantime,  the  general  health  o^  tlie 
patient  remains  perfect;  his  appetite  and  digestion  are  good;  he 
grows  fat,  and  only  has  fever  when  there  is  an  exacerbation  of  fJie 
joint-trouble.  The  joint  is  not  very  painful  on  pressure ;  if  it  be 
movable,  we  may  feel  and  hear  friction  and  grating  sounds  This  goes 
on  for  years.  Finally,,  the  patients  emaciate  greatly,  the  joints  be- 
come deformed  and  stiff,  or,  as  the  laity  say,  *'all  drawn  up;''  if  the 
disease  be  in  the  hips  or  knees,  they  are  bed-ridden,  but  with  proper 
care  may  live  for  years;  the  knee,  hip,  wrist,  ankle,  and  shoulder 
joints,  are  most  frequently  attacked. 

2.  Arthritis  de/armana  is  almost  always  monaracular,  rardy  it 
attacks  similas  joints  on  both  sides ;  it  occurs  in  persons  otherwise 
healthy  and  strong ;  I  h&ve  seen  it  somewhat  more  frequently  in  men 
than  in  women.  This  form  received  its  name  from  the  ^Eiot  that  in  it 
the  periarticular  periosteal  formation  of  bone  and  the  ground  sur&oes 
become  so  extensive  that  the  joint  is  deformed.  I  have  seen  the  dis- 
ease once  in  the  hip,  in  both  knees  of  the  same  person,  once  in  the 
foot  and  elbow,  and  twice  in  the  shoulder.  Usually  there  is  no  assign- 
able cause ;  in  some  cases  it  was  preceded  by  luxations  or  sprains. 
These  joints  are  generally  painless,  stiff,  dropsical,  and  often  contain 
loose  bony  bodies,  and  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  covered  with 
fifttty  tufts. 

3.  Malum  coxcB  senUe,  If  the  disease  attack  old  people,  it  is 
usually  somewhat  milder  than  the  bad  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism. 
The  hip  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  hence  the  name  ^  malum 
coxBo  senile,"  but  it  also  comes  in  the  shoulder,  knees,  and  elbows,  but 
especially  in  the  fingers  and  great  toes  of  old  people.     Its  oommence- 
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ment  is  usually  chronio,  there  is  litile  pain,  but  much  stifiness ;  more 
rarely  the  initial  stage  is  aoute ;  at  first,  the  patients  often  complain 
only  of  stiffiiess,  especiaJly  in  the  morning ;  after  the  joint  has  been 
used,  it  grows  more  movable,  the  Motion  is  often  so  marked  that  the 
patient  calls  the  physician's  attention  to  it.  Attacks  with  severe  pain 
and  slight  fever  are  most  common  where  the  fingers  are  the  chief  seat 
of  the  disease ;  in  the  course  of  years  the  finger-joints  are  much  de- 
formed. The  great  toe  is  dislocated  outwardly,  and  the  bony  deposits 
on  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  become  very  prominent.  If 
the  disease  develop  in  the  hip,  the  patients  limp  slightiy ;  in  old  per* 
sons  the  bony  deposits  are  generally  insignificant ;  but  the  thigh  is 
gradually  shortened,  from  the  wearing  down  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
and  the  acetabulum ;  the  muscles  atrophy,  the  hip  gradually  grows 
stifiP;  but  this  may  not  take  place  for  years.  The  disease  is  much 
more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  thin  people  are  most  liable 
to  it.  It  is  rarely  accompanied  by  disease  of  other  organs,  particu- 
larly the  internal  ones,  but  the  a£fection  is  not  unfrequently  found  in 
persons  predisposed  to  chalky  deposits  and  abnormal  ossifications; 
rigidity  of  the  arteries,  ossification  of  the  ribs  and  intervertebral  car- 
tilages, and  anterior  spinal  ligaments,  are  often  present  in  patients  suf- 
fering from  malum  senile. 

The  diagnoM  is  easy;  after  the  above  descripiion  you  would  not 
readily  mistake  the  disease.  If  the  afiection  attack  a  single  joint  in 
a  young  person,  we  may  at  first  be  doubtful  if  it  is  a  case  of  frmgous 
inflammation  or  of  arthritis  deformans ;  but,  after  further  observation, 
the  diagnosis  will  be  easy.  In  the  later  stages  it  might  also  be  mis- 
taken for  fungous  inflammation,  with  caries  sicca,  where  we  also  find 
atrophy  of  the  musdes  and  friction  in  the  joint,  and  which  also  runs 
a  very  chronic  course  m  young  and  otherwise  healthy  subjects;  but  in 
caries  sicca  there  are  never  such  extensive  deposits  around  the  joint, 
as  in  arthritis  deformans,  and,  even  when  of  long  duration,  the  latter 
shows  no  tendency  to  suppuraticm.  When  the  dironic  rheumatic 
articular  inflammation  occurs  on  both  sides,  or  attacks  several  joints 
at  once,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles 
due  to  irritation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  disease  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Rheumatismus  nodosus  is  often  confounded  with  gout,  because 
the  effect  of  the  two  diseases  on  the  hands  and  feet  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar. But  gout  is  so  characterized  by  its  specific  attacks,  and  by  the 
excretion  of  uric  add,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  different  disease; 
we  have  already  spoken  about  this. 

The  prognosia  of  polyarticular  rheumatism  is  veiy  bad  as  regards 
recovery ;  when  it  attacks  old  persons,  I  consider  it  entirely  incurable. 
In  young  patients,  by  very  careful,  persistent  treatment,  the  disease 
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may  sometimes  be  arrested  at  a  oertain  point,  and  slight  improvement 
be  attained;  but  even  this  is  verj  difficult,  only  a  few  cases  are  entire* 
Ij  cured  These  unfavorable  results  are  due  to  the  anatomical  prod- 
ucts of  this  disease ;  the  worn-down  cartilage  and  bone  are  not  re- 
placed, the  bony  deposits  are  not  reabsorbed,  they  are  too  firm  and 
solid ;  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  £Btils  to  be  excited  by  the  natural 
motion  of  the  limbs,  for  they  are  almost  too  weak  to  put  in  action  the 
stiff  limbs.  When  you  have  such  a  patient  to  treat,  arm  yourself  with 
patience,  and  be  not  surprised  if  he  consults  first  one  then  another 
physician,  and  finally  all  the  quacks  about,  and  lastly  blames  you  for 
the  origin  and  extent  of  his  disease. 

Of  course,  even  these  patients  must  be  treated;  the  surgeon  cannot 
pick  out  the  curable  cases,  the  incurable  and  dying  also  have  claims 
for  his  aid,  and  where  we  cannot  aid  we  should  at  least  try  to  alleviate 
and  mitigate  the  disease.  Chronic  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  by  its  simultaneous  occurrence  at  different  points,  shows  that 
it  is  not  due  to  a  local  injury,  acting  on  a  special  joint,  but  frequently 
at  least  to  a  constitutional  cause;  the  enigmatical  rheumatic  diathesis 
is  often  blamed  for  the  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, and  exudations  in  the  joints  and  muscles,  hence  we  employ 
antirheumatic  remedies.  The  persistent  employment  of  iodide  of  pot- 
ash, of  colchicum  and  aconite,  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  is  rec- 
ommended, although  little  benefit  has  been  observed  from  them ;  but 
there  is  nothing  else  that  is  better,  at  least  nothing  to  act  specially  on 
the  rheumatism.  Besides  these  remedies,  and  those  called  for  by 
special  peculiarities  of  the  case,  warm  baths  are  highly  recommended, 
particularly  the  indifferent  thermal  baths :  Wildbad  in  WUrtembeig, 
Wildbad'Gastein,  Baden  in  Zurich,  Baden-Baden,  Teplitz,  Ragaz  in 
St.  Gallen ;  besides  these,  salt-baths  may  be  given,  especially  where 
there  is  commencing  muscular  atrophy.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  climate  of  these  watering-places,  for  all  of  these  patients 
.  are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  damp  weather.  Hot  sulphur  springs  should 
be  tried  very  carefully,  and  given  up  at  once  if  a  subacute  attack  occur 
after  their  use.  If  the  patient  live  in  a  dimate  where  the  winter  is 
cold  and  damp,  he  should  be  sent  to  winter  in  Italy,  but,  for  fear  of 
possible  cold  weather,  should  only  go  to  places  like  Nice,  Naples,  Pa- 
lermo, etc.,  where  the  houses  are  well  built.  Damp  dwellings  should 
be  most  carefully  shunned.  The  patient  should  keep  warm,  always 
wear  wool  next  the  body,  and  the  afiected  joints  should  be  wrapped 
in  flannel.  Watercures  are  much  recommended,  and  show  some  suc- 
cessfid  cures ;  when  sensibly  used  by  physicians,  and  not  simply  by 
proprietors  of  the  establishments,  they  are  certainly  appropriate,  and 
often  prove  peculiarly  advantageous  by  hardening  the  patient,  and 
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rendering  him  less*  susceptible  to  external  influences,  especially  to 
catching  cold ;  moreover,  drioking  quantities  of  water,  and  the  wrap- 
ping up  after  the  baths,  have  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  effect;  besides, 
this  mode  of  treatment  has  the  advantage  that  patients  will  follow  it 
out  conscientiouBlj  and  perseveringlj,  while  thej  soon  tire  of  taking 
medicines ;  as  is  well  known,  hydropaths  soon  become  enraptured  with 
the  system,  and  are  very  satisfactory  patients  even  where  the  treat- 
ment is  unsucoessfuL  Hence,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  much  debili- 
tated, and  have  no  disinclination  to  the  treatment  (as  sometimea 
happens),  it  should  be  tried,  but  should  be  continued  at  least  a  year 
to  be  of  any  real  benefit.  Russian  vapor-baths  have  also  been  success- 
ful in  some  cases,  as  have  also  pine-needle  baths.  In  badly-nourished 
patients  the  disease  has  also  been  cured  by  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and 
iron.  For  local  treatment  we  may  rub  in  various  things — ^the  Mctiou 
b  doubtless  the  most  important  part  of  the  application ;  you  may  iiso 
iodine-ointment,  simple  grease,  volatile  liniment,  etc.  Strong  deriva- 
tive remedies  are  of  no  use,  and  even  tincture  of  iodine  is  only  bene 
ficial  in  subacute  attacks,  in  which  cases  blisters  may  also  be  tried 
Be  careful  about  applying  powerful  irritants  to  the  joint ;  in  chronic, 
torpid  cases  douches  may  prove  very  efficacious ;  even  hot  or  steam 
douches  and  local  sulphur-baths  have  proved  beneficial  in  some  cases ; 
but  in  other  cases  even  the  mildest  shower-bath,  fiK>m  a  foot  high, 
proves  too  irritating;  we  cannot  always  prophesy  the  effect,  the 
patient  should  try  it  carefully  under  the  supervision  of  the  surgeon ; 
as  soon  as  pain  is  excited,  the  douche  should  be  stopped,  and,  after  a 
period  of  rest,  be  tried  with  new  precautions ;  if  the  pains  come  on 
again,  and  increase,  the  douches  had  best  be  given  up. 

Should  the  limbs  be  kept  at  rest  or  moved  ?  For  various  reasons 
perfect  rest  is  not  desirable :  first,  because  the  joint  would  become 
stiff,  often  in  a  very  unfavorable  position ;  secondly,  because  absolute 
rest  still  more  increases  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Moderate  motion, 
both  passive  and  active,  avoiding  the  excitation  of  pain  or  fatigue, 
should  be  made ;  the  patient  may  make  the  passive  motions  with  his 
own  hands,  or  with  the  very  ingenious  machine  invented  by  Bonnet 
for  this  purpose.  Lastly,  we  must  add  something  about  muscular 
atrophy.  We  attempt  to  strengthen  the  muscles  by  friction,  elec- 
tricity, and  regulated  movements  both  active  and  passive ;  here  cura- 
tive  gymnastics  sometimes  prove  benefidaL  But,  to  be  of  benefit, 
any  of  these  methods  of  treatment  must  be  followed  perseveringly. 

From  this  therapeutical  review  you  see  we  are  not  poor  in  reme- 
dies that  may  prove  serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism,  but  aU  these 
modes  of  treatment  are  expensive  and  often  unattainable  by  poor 
patients,  and,  as  this  class  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  disease,  they 
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are  veiy  unhappily  situated  in  regard  to  it.  Since  dry,  warm  air,  good 
nourishment,  protection  finom  catching  cold,  and  baths,  are  seldom 
to  be  foimd  in  tibie  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  since  these  are  ab- 
solute necessities  for  the  treatment,  the  prescription  of  expensive 
medicines  is  a  pure  waste  of  money.  Still,  I  again  repeat,  the  sooner 
these  patients  come  under  treatment,  the  more  recent  the  diaease,  the 
more  you  may  expect  from  treatment.  You  may  sometimes  arrest 
the  disease.  If  the  malady  be  already  far  advanced,  its  arrest  is  more 
difficult,  and  a  cure  is  rarely  to  be  expected.  I  believe  that  most 
cases  of  malum  coxsb  senile  are  incurable ;  still,  even  there  the  above 
remedies  form  the  rational  treatment.  Arthritis  deformans  monsi^ 
ticularis  is  incurable.  If  the  joint  be  much  deformed,  you  may  resect 
it  or  amputate  the  limb. 


APPENDIX. 

LOOSB  BODIES  IN  THE  JOINTS  (MURES  ABTIOULARES). 

By  these  loose  bodies  in  the  joints,  we  mean  more  or  less  firm 
bodies,  forming  in  a  joint.  We  exclude  foreign  bodies  entering  the 
joint  from  without,  such  as  needles,  bullets,  etc.,  or  detached  pieces 
of  bone,  lying  loose  in  the  joint.  There  are  two  varieties  of  loose 
bodies :  1.  Small,  oval  bodies,  resembling  melon-seeds  or  inregular  in 
shape,  which  usually  form  in  large  numbers,  and  on  microeoDpical  ex* 
amination  are  found  to  consist  of  fibrine.  These  form  in  joints  with 
chronic  dropsy,  and  are  deposits  from  the  qualitatively  and  quantitsr 
tiyely  abnormal  sjmovia,  just  as  the  analogous  bodies  are  in  diopsj 
of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons ;  blood-clots  may  slso  possibly  serve  as 
a  source  of  origin  of  such  bodies.  This  form  of  loose  bodies  never 
requires  any  operation ;  it  is  simply  an  accidental  aocompaxument  of 
hydrops  articulorum  chronicus.  Occasionally  we  may  predict  their 
presence  from  finding  soft  Motion  when  palpating  the  joint ;  this  does 
not  change  the  treatment  of  chronic  articular  dropsy,  and  only  com- 
plicates it  in  that  it  renders  more  difficult  the  eventual  reduction  of 
the  joint  to  its  normal  size. 

2.  The  other  variety  of  articular  bodies  is  of  cartilaginous  fiim- 
ness,  generally  containing  bone-nudei,  sometimes  adherent^  at  othefs 
quite  loose  in  the  joint  The  form  is  quite  varied,  being  sometiines 
very  odd.  The  name  *' joint  mouse"  (Gelenkmaus)  may  have  arisen 
finom  some  accidental  shape,  resembling  a  mouse.  These  bodies  are 
always  rounded,  but  seldom  regularly  oval  or  round,  being  usually  nod^ 
ular  or  warty;  their  shape  is  that  of  the  osteophytes  in  arthritis  defer 
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mans.  Microscopicallj  tfaej  consist  of  a  thin  oovering  of  true  filamen* 
taiy  or  hyaline  cartilage,  which,  from  the  centre,  ossifies,  or  sometimes 
only  calcifies.  As  these  cartilages  are  mostly  organized,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  deposits  from  the  synovia ;  but,  even  if  found  quite 
free,  they  must  formerly  have 
been  connected  with  and  have  ^•^  ^^• 

formed  in  living  tissue,  and  sub- 
sequently become  detached. 
The  actual  process  is  as  fol- 
lows :  These  bodies  are  mostly 
osteophytes,  which  have  en- 
tered the  joint  from  without ; 
rarely  they  form  in  the  apices 
of  the  synovial  tufts.  Even 
normally  there  are  sometimes 
cartilage-cells  in  the  tufts ; 
these  may  proliferate,  and 
thus  in  the  tufb  we  should 
have  a  cartilage-nucleus,  a 
cartilage-tumor,  an  enchon- 
droma,  which  subsequently  os- 
sifies irom  the  centre.  For  a 
time  this  tumor  remains  at- 
tached to  the  tuft,  but  finally 
it  breaks  off  and  then  lies 
loose  in  the  joint.  But  by  far 
the  most  frequent  form  of  these 
articular  bodies  is  from  the  for- 
mation of  ossifying  cartilages 
(osteophytes)  in  the  capsule 

of  the  joint  immediately  un-        Multiple  articular  bodies,  after  o>w»tfMcr. 
der  the  synovial    membrane, 

which  may  enter  the  joint  and  finally  tear  loose  and  become  free.  It 
is  probable  that, when  once  detached  and  lying  fr^e  in  the  joint,  these 
bodies  do  not  grow  any  more ;  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
might  derive  their  nutriment  from  the  synovia.  The  development  of 
loose  bodies  is  always  accompanied  by  some  dropsy  of  the  joint ;  per- 
haps the  latter  is  occasionally  the  primary  disease.  Loose  bodies 
oocor  almost  exclusively  in  the  knee-joint,  and  only  in  adult  patients ; 
they  are  very  rare,  perhaps  the  rarest  of  articular  diseases.  There  is 
an  undoubted  connection  between  the  formation  of  articular  card* 
lages,  arthritis  deformans,  and  hydrarthrus.  These  diseases  are  of  the 
same  class,  and  frt)m  a  possibly  congenital  or  developed  general  diath- 
84 
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esis  they  form  a  contrast  to  the  fungouB  and  fungous-sjppuratiTe 
articular  inflammations. 

The  symptoms  which  may  be  oonsidered  as  characteristic  of  the 
existence  of  free  bodies  in  the  joint  are  as  follows  :  The  patient  has 
long  had  moderate  dropsy  of  the  knee-joint,  and,  while  walking,  sud- 
denly has  a  severe  pain,  which  prevents  his  walking  for  the  time  be- 
ing ;  the  knee  stands  between  flexion  and  extension,  and  cannot  be 
moved  till  it  has  been  nibbed  in  a  certain  way.  This  symptom  is  due 
to  the  loose  body  being  caught  between  the  bones  forming  the  joint, 
between  the  semilunar  cartilages,  or  in  one  of  the  synovial  sacs.  But, 
even  before  this,  these  patients  usually  complain  for  weeks  or  months 
of  weakness  or  slight  pain  in  the  knee,  and,  as  already  stated,  exami- 
nation will  generally  show  a  slight  amoimt  of  dropsy  there.  From 
the  peculiar  mode  of  occurrence  and  subsidence  of  the  pain,  the  pa- 
tients themselves  often  suspect  that  there  is  a  movable  body  in  their 
knee-joint ;  not  unfrequently  they  can  feel  it  distinctly,  and  can,  by 
certain  motions  of  the  joint,  render  it  perceptible  to  the  surgeon*  In 
other  cases  the  surgeon  does  not  feel  the  body  till  after  several  ex- 
aminations, and  can  move  it  aroimd  in  various  directions ;  it  often 
disappears  again,  and  it  may  be  several  days  or  weeks  before  it  again 
comes  in  a  position  where  it  can  be  felt.  These  sjrmptoms  only  be- 
come very  evident  when  the  body  is  detached  While  still  adherent, 
or,  if  too  large  to  be  caught  as  above  mentioned,  it  causes  litUe  or  no 
difficulty. 

Hence,  although  the  inconveniences  of  a  loose  body  and  of  a  mod- 
erate dropsy  of  the  knee-joint  are  not  always  great,  and  do  not 
increase  spontaneously,  or  go  on  to  suppurative  inflammation,  and 
only  have  occasional  subacute  inflammation,  with  serous  effusion  after 
some  exciting  cause,  still,  in  other  cases,  the  pain  fix)m  the  squeezing, 
and  the  anxiety  about  being  constantly  liable  to  it,  are  so  great  that 
many  patients  imperatively  demand  aid. 

The  attempt  to  fix  these  bodies  by  adhesive  inflammation,  induced 
either  by  a  compressive  bandage,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  blisters,  has 
had  little  success.  The  operation  consists  in  the  extraction  of  the 
foreign  body ;  it  is  done  as  follows :  The  loose  body  is  pressed  tightly 
under  the  skin,  at  one  side  of  the  joint;  the  sldn  over  it  is  then 
pressed  strongly  upward,  and  put  still  more  on  the  stretch ;  tiien  cot 
through  the  skin  and  capsule  down  on  to  the  body,  and  let  the  latter 
spring  out,  or  lift  it  out  with  an  elevator  (perhaps  an  ear-spoon,  as 
•Fock  has  done) ;  instantly  close  the  wound  with  the  finger,  extend 
the  leg,  let  the  skin  return  to  its  normal  position,  so  that  the  cut  in 
it  lies  lower  than  in  the  capsule,  and  the  two  woimds  do  not  commu- 
nicate directly ;  the  skin-wound  is  now  to  be  closed  with  sutures  and 
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plasters,  and  the  limb  extended  on  a  splint ;  a  plaster-splint  would  be 
very  suitable  here ;  one  might  be  made  with  a  large  opening  and 
applied  even  before  the  operation.  According  to  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  that  arise,  the  treatment  for  traumatic  inflammations  of 
the  joint  is  to  be  instituted.  In  former  times,  these  operations  were 
very  unfortunate;  they  were  not  unfrequently  followed  by  severe 
inflammations  of  the  joint,  and  occasionally  the  surgeon  had  to  con- 
gratulate himself  if  he  saved  the  patient's  life  by  amputating  at  the 
thigh«  The  modes  of  operation  were  often  changed;  finally,  that 
above  described,  which  is  the  simplest,  carried  the  day.  Fock  per- 
formed this  operation  five  times,  always  with  success.  The  symptoms 
of  inflammation  were  insignificant,  and  the  patients  could  usually 
return  to  their  occupation  in  a  few  weeks.  If  a  loose  body  causes  no 
inconvenience,  we  may  apply  a  knee-cap  to  limit  the  dropsy,  and  give 
the  joint  a  certain  amount  of  firmness,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  toe 
much  motion ;  this  often  gives  the  patient  great  rest. 


LECTURE    XLI. 

Anekjfi09t8^  Yarietiefl,  Anatomy,  Diagnosis,  Treatment ;  Gradual  Forced  Extension  * 
Operationa  with  the  Knife. 

ANCHYLOSES. 

YoiT  already  know  that  by  anchylosis  we  mean  a  stiff  joint,  but  I 
must  add  that  this  designation  is  ordinarily  used  only  when  the  acute 
or  chronic  process  which  causes  the  stiffness  of  the  joint  has  ceased ; 
that  is,  when  the  limitation  or  total  loss  of  mobility  of  the  joint  is  the 
only  morbid  symptom  present.  For  instance,  if,  during  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  knee  or  hip,  a  strongly-flexed  position  of  the  limb  be  caused 
by  involimtary  continuous  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  the  joint 
cannot  be  extended  on  account  of  the  pain,  although  it  should  be  me- 
chanically possible,  we  do  not  call  it  anchylosis  of  the  joint,  but  artic- 
ular inflammation  with  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

The  causes  why  a  joint  cannot  be  extended,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  acute  inflammation,  are  partly  mechanical  hinderanoes  either  in 
the  joint  or  exterior  to  it,  or  in  parts  actually  belonging  to  the  joint. 
A  muscle  shortened  by  atrophy  and  shrinking,  a  strongly-contracted 
cicatrix  of  the  skin,  especially  when  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  limb, 
may  greatly  impair  the  normal  mobility  of  the  joint;  such  cases  are 
not  meant  when  we  speak  briefly  of  anchylosis,  they  are  termed  mus- 
cular or  cicatricial  contraction.    Should  we  term  these  varieties  of 
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limitation  of  motion  anchyloses,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  them  as 
anchyloses  from  external  causes,  anchylosis  spuria,  etc.  Now,  we  have 
left  those  cases  of  stiffness  of  the  joints  which  are  caused  by  path- 
ological changes  of  parts  actually  pertaining  to  the  joint ;  under  thb 
head  we  have  the  following  cases : 

1.  Cicatricial  adhesions  between  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  jouit 
itself ;  these  may  differ  greatly  in  variety  and  extent ;  they  form  after 
cure  of  fungous  articular  inflammations,  by  adhesion  of  the  prc^fer- 
ating-granulating  surfaces ;  stringlike  adhesions  are  thus  formed,  like 
those  between  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura,  or  else  there  are 
thick  extensive  adhesions  of  the  surfaces ;  along  with  this  state  the 
cartilage  may  be  partly  preserved,  or  it,  together  with  part  of  the  bone, 
may  be  destroyed.  Generally,  these  adhesions,  like  other  cicatrices, 
are  formed  of  connective  tissue ;  in  other  cases,  especially  when  the 
joint  remains  perfectly  quiet,  this  cicatricial  tissue  ossifies,  and  the 
two  articular  surfaces  are  united  by  bony  bridges,  or  else  the  entire 
surfaces  are  completely  soldered  together  (Figs.  104-106). 

Fm.  104. 


Band-like  adheslone  In  a  resected  elbow -Joint  from  an  adult,  almoet  natural  rise. 

2.  Further  impediments  to  mobility  are  cicatricial  shrinkages  of 
the  articular  capsule,  of  the  accessory  ligaments,  and  even  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  which  may  also  be  entirely  destroyed.  These 
cicatricial  contractions  occur  not  only  at  places  where  fistuke  have 
formed,  but  also  when  there  has  been  no  suppmration,  for  any  tissue 
that  has  long  been  infiltrated,  and  so  more  or  less  softened,  subse- 
quently shrinks  some,  after  the  process  has  run  its  course. 

3.  A  not  insignificant  impediment  to  mobility,  and  one  which  is 
the  cause  of  its  occasional  non-recurrence  after  extensive  fungous 
inflammations  of  the  joints,  lies  in  the  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the 
synovial  sacs  about  the  joint,  which  normally  should  glide  over  each 
other.  To  render  this  clear  to  you,  I  must  touch  on  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  the  larger  joints  in  motion.     The  capsule  of  the  joint  is 
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never  so  elastic  as  to  adapt  itself  by  this  means  alone  to  all  positions 
of  the  joint.  If  you  imagine  a  humerus  lying  on  the  thorax,  then  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  joint  the 

capsule    would    have    to    be  ^*®'  '^ ' 

firmly  drawn  together,  above 
it  would  have  to  be  greatly 
stretched ;  if  you  imagine  the 
arm  raised  as  high  as  possible, 
the  upper  part  of  the  capsule 
would  have  to  be  strongly 
drawn  together,  and  the  lower 
stretched;  the  articular  cap- 
sule would  have  to  be  as  elas- 
tic as  rubber ;  this  is  not  the 
case :  on  changing  the  extreme 
positions  of  the  joint,  it  con- 
tracts little  or  not  at  all;  it 
folds  up  in  certain  directions ; 
if  the  position  of  the  joint 
changes,  the  fold  smooths  out, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  which 
was  previously  smooth  another 
fold  forms  in  the  capsule.  You 
here  see  perpendicular  sections 
of  the  shoulder^joint,  parallel 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
body  (seen  from  the  front,  af- 
ter JETenle)  in  an  elevated  posi- 
tion (Fig.  I07),hanging  by  the 
side  (Fig.  108). 

If  the  synovial  membrane 
become  diseased,  the  joint  usu- 
ally remains  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion, the  humerus  is  generally 
depressed,  the  lower  part  of 
the  synovial  sac  (Fig.  108,  a) 
may  suppurate,  shrink,  and 
become  adherent ;  then,  even 
if  the  joint  were  otherwise 
healthy,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  raise  the  arm,  because 
the  capsule  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  joint  could  not   unfold 


Complete  cicatricial  adhesion  of  Uie  articalar  tfiir- 
taceA  of  tlie  e Ji>ow-joInt  of  a  child,  the  trochlea 
of  the  humcruA  and  part  of  the  olecraQou  de* 
atroyed ;  section  leujjfhwlee,  natural  siae. 

Fio.  10«. 


Elbow-Joint  anchylosed  by  bi)ny  brtdjjos,  rejected 
froQi  an  adult ;  about  natoral  size. 

Anchj'loses   may  thus    result    while 
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the  cartilage  remains  intact;  the  secretion  of  synovia  ceases,  in 
the  course  of  years  the  cartilage  may  degenerate  into  connective  tis- 
sue (as  in  old,  immovable  luxations),  or  may  even  ossify,  and  the 
anchylosis  will  thus  become  more  immovable.  Similar  circumstances 
exist  in  almost  all  the  joints ;  you  will  find  the  best  representations 

FlO.  107.  FlO.  106. 


SBonoN  or  tcs  sHouLDni-joiirT,  besh  vbom  thb  mom. 
Fig.  90,  the  capsule  folded  above,  at  a.  Fig.  M,  the  capsule  folded  belnr,  at  a. 

of  these  in  Herders  anatomy.  JR,  Vblkmann  had  previously  described 
this  variety  of  anchylosis,  which  occurs  especially  often  in  young 
persons  after  subacute  coxitis  without  suppuration,  but  with  great 
tension  of  the  muscles,  as  ^'  cartilaginous  anchylosis.^  The  nan^e  is 
well  chosen,  in  so  &r  as  in  them  the  cartilage  long  remains  intact 

4.  A  further  mechanical  obstruction  may  lie  in  the  bony  deposits 
which  form  in  the  joint  on  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  impli- 
cated ;  for  instance,  if  the  fossa  sigmoidea,  anterior  or  posterior  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  fill  up  with  newly-formed  bone,  neither  the 
processus  coronoideus  nor  anconeus  of  the  ulna  can  enter  it,  and  in  the 
former  case  the  arm  cannot  be  fully  flexed,  in  the  latter  it  cannot  be 
fully  extended.  This  hinderanoe  is  most  common  in  arthritis  de- 
formans ;  it  is  rare  in  fungous  inflammations  of  the  joint  (Fig.  101). 

5.  Lastly,  as  a  result  of  caries  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  there  may 
be  such  loss  of  substance  that  the  epiphjrses  will  stand  obliquely  to 
each  other  and  cannot  be  brought  into  position  again,  because  their 
surfaces  are  too  much  changed,  and  do  not  fit  on  each  other  in  the 
abnormal  position  (pathological  luxation),  or  cannot  be  moved  at  all 
Examine  Fig.  105  again;  as  a  sequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
trochlea  humeri,  the  ulna  is  so  drawn  toward  the  humerus  that,  even 
if  some  motion  were  possible,  complete  flexion  could  not  take  place, 
because  the  processus  coronoideus  strikes  on  the  humerus  anteriorly, 
as  the  fossa  sispnoidea  is  absent.     In  caries  of  the  knee  also  the  tibia 
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may  be  half  dislocated  outwardly  and  posteriorly,  ^o  that  the  sui&ces 
which  belong  together  no  longer  He  in  apposition,  and  in  the  abnormal 
position  there  is  no  motion  at  all,  or  only  a  slight  amoimt. 

Besides  these  causes  of  immobility  which  lie  more  or  less  in  the 
joint,  there  may  be  external  ones,  especially  the  above-mentioned 
muscular  contractions,  as  well  as  cicatrices  which  may  become  adherent 
to  the  musdes,  tendons,  or  bones,  and  thus  materially  aid  in  fixing 
the  joint  in  a  false  position. 

Grenerally,  the  diagnosis  of  anchylosis  is  not  difficult ;  but  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  decide  which  of  the  above-mentioned  factors  should  be 
blamed  for  the  deficiency  or  entire  absence  of  motion.  When  the 
sti&ess  is  complete,  we  readily  suppose  that  there  is  bony  anchylosis, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  very  short,  strong  adhesions,  espe- 
cially if  very  broad,  must  also  cause  absolute  immobility.  The  longer 
such  an  anchylosis  remains  entirely  immovable,  the  greater  the  prob- 
ability that  there  is  bony  anchylosis ;  even  when  the  joint  is  propor- 
tionately little  diseased,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  articular  cartilage 
is  normal,  if  the  joint  has  remained  at  rest  many  years  (perhaps  only 
as  a  result  of  shrinkage  of  the  capsule),  complete  bony  anchylosis  will 
often  form  gradually;  for  even  a  healthy  joint  will  finally  become 
anchylosed  if  kept  immovable  for  years ;  motion  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  the  continued  health  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  carti- 
lage ;  you  may  even  conclude  this  to  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  articulations  which  are  subject  to  little  or  no  motion  (as  the  inter- 
vertebral, pelvic,  and  sternal),  have  a  very  slightly-developed  synovial 
membrane,  and  are  very  deficient  in  cartilage.  When  the  motion  of 
the  joint  ceases,  the  secretion  of  a  useful  synovia  is  arrested,  the  sy- 
novial membrane  becomes  dry,  tough,  the  cartilage  becomes  filamen- 
tary, and  the  entire  beautiful  apparatus  finally  changes  to  a  cicatricial 
connective  tissue  which  may  ossify ;  then  the  function  of  the  joint 
ceases.  We  have  made  these  statements  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  deciding,  from  the  duration  of  an  im- 
movable anchylosis,  about  its  firmness.  But  if  the  anchylosis  be  mov- 
able, even  if  very  slightly,  the  synovial  membrane  is  rarely  destroyed ; 
part  of  the  cartilage  also  is  usually  preserved  in  such  cases.  We  may 
be  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  mobility  or  immobility  of  aAichylosis,  if 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  tension  of  the  muscles ;  frequently, 
we  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  amount  of  this  mechanical  hinderance, 
till  we  arrest  the  milscular  contractility  by  anaesthesia,  which  must 
be  pushed  to  the  point  of  total  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  for  these  anchyloses  ?  Can  we  render  the 
stiff  joint  movable  again  ?  In  most  cases  this  question  can  be  an- 
swered affirmatively.    Can  we  permanently  preserve  this  mobility  and 
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restore  the  nodmal  function  even  approximately  ?  Unfortunately,  this 
is  rarely  possible.  What  shall  then  be  done  ?  What,  then,  is  the  use 
of  treatment  ?  This  latter  question  is  sometimes  a  just  one,  but  is 
not  usually  so.  We  have  already  said  that^  in  inflammations  of  the 
joints,  the  limbs  usuaUy  assume  an  abnormal  position,  a  position  in 
which  they  are  very  unserviceable ;  a  leg  bent  at  right  angles  at  the 
knee  is  a  useless,  tmnecessary  burden,  hence  such  limbs  were  formeriy 
amputated,  as  the  patient  could  go  about  better  with  a  good  wooden 
leg  than  with  two  crutches.  An  arm  entirely  extended  at  the  elbow, 
or  only  slightly  flexed,  is  also  a  very  inconvenient  member,  and  veiy 
unsuitable  for  seizing  and  holding  objects,  etc.  By  simply  bringing 
the  anchylosed  limb  into  a  position  where  it  is  relatively  most  uselbl, 
as  the  knee  into  the  extended  position,  the  arm  to  a  right  angle,  we 
may  do  the  patient  much  good ;  hence,  these  operations  of  straight- 
ening or  bending  anchyloses  are  very  satisftu^tory.  Anchyloses  in  an 
inconvenient  position  were  very  frequent  for  a  time ;  they  are  becoming 
rarer,  and  will  disappear  entirely  as  soon  as  universal  attention  is  paid 
to  the  principle  we  urge  of  placing  the  joint  in  the  best  position  for 
anchyl6sis,  when  we  are  treating  acute  or  chronic  inflammations.  No 
surgeon  of  modem  times  will  have  occasion  to  operate  on  andiylosis 
for  the  improvement  of  position,  in  a  patient  that  he  himself  treated 
for  inflammation  of  the  joint.  But  there  are  still  many  cases  that 
have  to  be  treated  in  the  country  undermost  unfavorable  circumstances, 
where  angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee  or  hip  results,  so  that  extension 
of  anchylosis  is  stiU  among  the  tolerably  frequent  operations. 

Attempts  to  straighten  deformed  and  stifi^  limbs  are  quite  old 
Even  in  the  surgical  writings  of  physicians  of  the  middle  ages  we  find 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  machines  constructed  for  this  pa^ 
pose,  for  the  method  of  relieving  the  deformities  by  slow  extension 
with  machinery  is  the  older.  A  large  number  of  apparatus  for  the 
various  joints  have  been  constructed,  by  whose  aid  the  extension  and 
flexion  of  the  extremities  may  be  induced  by  the  action  of  a  screw. 
Now  these  instruments  are  chiefly  employed  in  cases  where  it  is 
thought  that,  while  straightening  the  joint,  we  may  retain  its  mo- 
bility ;  but  as  these  cases  are  very  rare,  and  as  they  also  maybe  really  , 
improved  by  rapid  extension,  these  machines  are  much  less  used.  In 
contradistinction  to  slow  extension  of  anchyloses,  we  have  the  rapid, 
forcible  extension,  which  is  falsely  termejd  brtsement  farek  Before 
chloroform  was  known  and  employed  in  these  cases,  this  operation 
was,  on  many  accounts,  objectionable.  It  was  very  painful,  and  not 
free  from  danger ;  it  required  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  forcible  ex- 
tension  of  anchylosis  for  breaking  and  tearing  them  up ;  this  was  doe 
not  only  to  the  obstructions  in  the  ioint,  but  also  very  greatly  to  the 
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muscles,  which  contracted  strongly  as  soon  as  the  pain  began.  Hence, 
before  trying  to  extend  the  anchyloses,  it  was  often  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  tendons  of  the  tense  muscles ;  this  complicated  the  operation. 
Moreover,  the  after-treatment  was  not  correctly  understood :  the  ex 
tended  limb  was  bound  to  a  splint,  or  held  firmly  by  machinery ;  the 
consequences  were  severe  inflammation  and  great  swelling;  the 
method  did  not  become  popular.  Bouvier  and  Dieffenback  were  al- 
most the  only  ones  who  occasionally  resorted  to  it;  other  surgeons 
preferred  to  consider  these  patients  as  incurable,  or  to  send  them  to 
orthopedists  tot  gradual  extension,  or,  if  the  patients  were  poor,  to 
amputate  the  limb,  so  that  they  might  have  a  wooden  leg  to  go  about 
on  more  securely.  So  the  matter  stood  till  B,  von  JLangenbeek  in  1846 
made  the  first  attempt  to  extend  an  anchylosed  knee-joint  while  the 
patient  was  anaesthetized.  This  showed  the  interesting  fact  that  under 
anaesthesia  the  contracted  muscles  become  perfectly  relaxed  and  pli- 
able, and  may  be  stretched  like  india-rubber ;  this  rendered  tenotomy 
and  myotomy  inmeoessary  in  this  operation.  As  anaesthesia  rendered 
the  operation  painless,  it  could  be  done  more  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  hands  alone.  The  results  were  so  very  favor- 
able that  this  method,  which  in  its  new  form  scarcely  deserved  any 
longer  the  rather  brutal  name  of  ^*  brisement  forc4,''  soon  became  uni- 
versal, and  now  it  has,  perhaps,  too  much  displaced  extension  by  in- 
struments and  weights.  The  method  of  the  operation,  the  indications, 
the  precautions  to  be  observed,  and  the  after-treatment,  were  gradually 
so  perfected  by  B,  von  Langenheck  that  this  operation  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  safest  and  simplest  in  surgery.  To  prevent 
your  being  misled  by  the  name  "  brisement  forc6,"  and  forming  too 
horrible  an  idea  of  the  operation,  I  will  describe  for  you  the  exten- 
sion of  a  knee'  bent  at  right  angles.  At  first  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  and  is  gradually  anaesthetized  so  deeply  that  all  the  muscles  are 
relaxed,  and  no  reflex  movements  occur.  When  this  state  has  been 
reached,  the  patient  is  turned  on  his  belly ;  one  assistant  holds  the 
head,  another  places  his  arm  under  the  breast  of  the  patient  to  facili- 
tate respiration ;  the  pulse  and  breathing  are  carefully  watched,  for 
the  operation  must  be  interrupted  at  once  if  dangerous  symptoms  fol- 
low the  deep  ansesthesia.  The  patient,  Ijdng  on  his  face,  is  to  be 
drawn  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  operating>table  till  the  knee 
comes  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  which  should  be  covered  by  a  firmly- 
stuffed  horse-hair  cushion.  Now  an  assistant  with  both  hands  presses 
as  strongly  as  possible  on  the  thigh ;  the  operator  stands  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  left  (anchylosed)  knee,  places  his  left  hand  in  the  popliteal 
space,  so  as  to  depress  the  thigh,  and  the  right  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  leg,  corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  con- 
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djrles  of  the  tibia,  ibat  is,  dose  above  the  calf^  and  with  his  right 
hand  he  makes  downward  pressure  on  the  leg.  1£  the  anchjlosis  be 
still  recent,  and  not  too  firm,  the  leg  vnll  gradually  give  waj  with  a 
perceptible  soft  crackling  and  tearing,  and  will  be  straightened  bj 
degrees.  Should  extension  not  be  made  so  readily,  the  operator 
places  his  hand  lower  on  the  leg,  about  the  calf  or  dose  below  it; 
but  then  he  should  not  use  so  much  force  as  he  could  above,  because 
he  might  readily  fracture  the  tibia  just  below  the  condyles,  especially 
if  the  bones  were  a  little  soft ;  the  force  should  here  act  more  in  the 
way  of  traction  or  extension.  If  we  do  not  succeed  even  by  Uiis  last 
means,  we  should  attempt  to  rupture  the  adhesions  by  strong  flexion ; 
we  seize  the  leg  from  the  front  and  try  to  flex  it  by  slow,  regular  press- 
ure; by  this  means  the  adhesions  sometimes  rupture  more  readily 
than  by  movements  toward  extension ;  after  a  few  of  the  adhesions 
have  been  torn,  extension  is  generally  easy.  All  painful  twisting 
and  wrenching  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  very  rarely  does  any  good. 
When  we  have  made  as  much  extension  as  we  consider  prudent  for 
one  operation,  or,  if  the  leg  be  fiilly  extended,  we  turn  the  patient  on 
the  back  again,  let  the  assistants  press  down  the  thigh  by  means  of 
Buetei^9  bandages,  extend  the  leg  by  the  foot,  and  from  the  foot  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  perinaeum  apply  a  stout  plasterK>f-Paris  dressing, 
inserting  thick  layers  of  wadding  at  the  knee  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
bandage  (below  and  above,  where  there  is  most  pressure).  But,  as 
the  plaster  does  not  always  harden  before  the  patient  recovers  fit>m 
his  ansesthesia,  we  bind  a  well-padded  hollow  splint  to  the  flexor  side 
of  the  limb,  to  prevent  the  knee  contracting  again ;  this  hollow  splint 
is  to  be  removed  after  three  or  four  hours ;  by  that  time  the  plastei^ 
dressing  is  hard  enough  to  resist  the  contracting  musdes.  The  pain 
that  the  patient  sufiers  after  recovering  from  his  anaesthesia  is  not  al- 
ways severe,  often  it  is  remarkably  slight  in  proportion  to  the  force 
employed.  The  foot  sometimes  becomes  osdematous,  if  it  has  not 
been  properly  bandaged ;  but  if  this  has  been  done,  or  is  done  im- 
mediatdy  after  the  operation,  there  is  no  further  trouble.  Should  the 
pain  be  very  severe  directly  after  the  operation,  we  may  apply  a  blad- 
der of  ice  over  the  plaster-bandage,  and  give  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
morphia.  After  eight  or  ten  days  we  may  allow  the  patient  to  grat- 
ify his  wish  of  getting  up  with  the  bandage  on,  and  going  about  on 
crutches,  or  with  sticks.  After  eight  or  twelve  weeks  the  anchylosis 
has  healed  in  its  new  position.  Meanwhile,  the  patient  has  thrown 
aside  his  crutches,  and  goes  about  with  a  stick,  perhaps  even  with- 
out any  support,  his  knee  being  stifle,  but  straight;  then  the  bandage 
may  be  removed,  and  the  patient  regarded  as  cured. 

In  the  above  case  we  have  supposed  that  an  operation  succeeded 
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in  straightening  the  knee.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  *  fre- 
quently at  the  first  operation  we  dare  not  go  so  far  without  risking 
serious  oonsequenoes.  What  circumstances  can  prevent  our  complet- 
ing the  operation  at  one  sitting  ?  These  are  chiefly  extensive  cica- 
trices of  the  skin,  which  demand  very  great  precautions ;  cicatrices  in 
the  hollow  of  the  knee  are  especially  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  must 
be  extended  gradually;  they  would  be  torn  if  we  tried  to  force  the 
extension.  Occasionally,  also,  the  cicatrices  surround  large  vessels 
and  nerves,  whose  sheaths  may  have  participated  in  the  previous  ul- 
ceration, and  tearing  these  parts  would  be  a  very  serious,  perhaps 
Catal  complication.  Breaking  up  of  any  cicatrix  may  be  followed  by 
suppuration,  or  even  mortification;  hence  we  should  never  stretch 
dcatrioes  of  the  skin  to  the  extreme  point  to  rupture  them.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  point  where  the  dcatrices  are  very  tense,  we  should 
stop,  apply  the  dressing,  and  repeat  the  operation  in  four  to  six 
weeks,  and  so  on  till  we  accomplish  our  object 

A  further  dicumstance  requiring  attention  is  the  faulty  position 
of  the  tibia,  that  may  have  resulted  from  caries  of  the  knee,  especially 
its  indination  to  luxation  backward ;  it  is  always  difficult,  sometimes 
impossible,  to  correct  this  position  of  the  knee,  but  we  succeed  best 
by  making  the  extension  very  gradually;  under  such  circumstances, 
forced  extension  would  induce  luxation  backward — then  perfect 
straightening  would  be  impossible. 

You  must  not  expect  that  the  knee  will  again  acquire  its  beautiful 
nonnal  shape,  even  if  it  be  quite  straight ;  this  never  occurs,  but,  as 
we  are  not  caUed  on  to  go  about  with  naked  knees,  as  the  Highlanders 
do,  the  shape  does  not  make  so  much  difference,  if  the  knee  be  only 
straight  and  firm  enough  to  walk  on.  Although  joints  with  tumor 
albus  may  be  brought  into  the  most  serviceable  position  at  almost  any 
time,  even  when  there  are  fistulas  present,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
closed  bandage  or  knee-cap,  still,  the  period  when  fistulae  have  just 
closed,  and  the  cicatrices  are  fresh,  dense,  and  tender,  is  most  unfieivor- 
able  for  the  extension,  for  then  rupture  of  the  cutaneous  cicatrices 
and  new  supporation  will  be  most  liable  to  occur.  In  such  cases  I 
DOW  never  resort  to  sudden  straightening  under  anaesthesia,  but  always 
employ  extension  by  weights. 

What  has  here  been  said  in  regard  to  straightening  the  knee-joint 
may  apply  equally  to  the  hip  and  ankle.  Anchyloses  of  the  shoulder 
and  elbow  have  a  totally  different  functional  significance ;  in  them  the 
problem  is  to  restore  mobility,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  break- 
ing up  the  anchylosis  and  applying  a  plaster^bandage. 

I^  on  straightening  a  knee,  where  there  have  been  few  adhe- 
sions, and  the  joint  is  tolerably  healthy,  we  wish  to  obtain  mobilify, 
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of  course  we  should  not  apply  tbe  plasteHbandage  after  the  operatioii, 
or,  at  least,  should  not  leave  it  on  long,  but  we  should  apply  iostra- 
ments  by  which  motion  may  be  made  some  time  after ihe  extension; 
this  motion  should  finst  be  tried  under  anaesthesia,  and  subsequently 
repeated  daily  without  the  ansesl^etic.  I  shall  not  deny  that  cases 
occur  where  a  tolerable  amount  of  motion  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way;  but  they  are  rare,  and  they  are  either  cases  where  stiffiiess 
has  remained  after  fractures  through  the  joint,  or  after  inflammatioDS 
of  very  short  duration ;  I  could  almost  believe  that,  in  some  of  these 
cases,  mobility  would  have  been  restored  simply  by  daily  use,  hence  I 
have  no  very  brilliant  anticipations  about  the  results  of  straighteoing 
anchyloses  generally.  But  the  mere  fact,  that  we  may  now  almost 
entirely  erase  anchylosis  from  the  list  of  indications  for  amputation, 
is  a  very  great  triumph  over  former  surgery ;  but  this  does  not  bar 
the  way  for  further  improvements  of  the  new  method,  or  for  the  at- 
tainment of  better  results. 

[Wharton  P.  Hood  (in  "  Bonesetting,**  London,  1871)  says  that 
partial  anchylosis  and  pain  on  motion  are  often  due  to  string-like  ad- 
hesions. A  painful  point  exists  somewhere  about  the  joint;  you 
should  press  on  this  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  steadying 
the  limb  above  the  joint,  then  with  the  right  hand  make  sudden  flexion 
Und  rotation,  again  extend  the  limb  and  let  the  patient  use  it  at  once. 
Of  course  this  is  not  to  be  done  if  any  acute  inflammation  exists,  or 
in  scrofulous  subjects.] 

Cases  occur  where  the  mechanical  conditions  in  the  joint  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  cannot  be  brought  into  any 
different  position.  I  have  already  given  you  the  elbow-joint  as  an 
example ;  e.  g.,  the  case  is  one  of  arthritis  deformans,  the  fossse  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  above  the  trochlea  are  filled  with 
newly-formed  bone ;  here  it  is  impossible  to  move  the  ulna  forward  or 
backward ;  in  arthritis  deformans  similar  circumstances  occur  in  other 
joints,  hence  the  consequent  anchyloses  cannot  be  rendered  movable, 
any  more  than  they  can  after  true  arthritis,  therefore  both  diseases 
are  usually  contraindications  to  extension  of  the  anchylosis.  Lastly, 
as  above  stated,  the  adhesions  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  may  be  bony, 
there  may  be  anchylosis  ossea ;  it  will  rarely  be  possible,  indeed,  except 
where  there  are  simply  a  few  osseous  bands,  to  break  such  anchyloses ; 
in  most  of  these  oases  the  anchylosis  will  stand  finn.  What  can  be 
done  in  such  cases  ?  There  are  two  ways  of  altering  the  position  of 
such  joints:  by  bending  the  bone  above  or  below  the  anchylosed 
joint,  or  by  sawing  out  a  pieoe  from  the  joint  or  from  the  bone.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  some  surgeons  would  shrug  their  shoulders  if  it 
were  proposed  as  a  method ;  still,  this  bending  or  even  fracture  of  the 
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bone  has  often  been  done  unintentionallj,  and  has  generally  turned 
out  well.  Several  times  in  extending  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint, 
onoe  in  the  hip-joint,  without  intending  it,  I  made  a  partial  or  com- 
plete fracture  of  the  bone ;  the  joint  remained  as  before,  but  above 
the  knee  and  below  the  hip  the  bone  bent  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
angle  at  which  the  joint  was  anchylosed,  and  straightening  was  prac- 
tically accomplished,  although  not  by  rupture  of  the  anchylosis.  In 
all  these  cases  I  applied  the  plaster-bandage ;  the  course  was  just  the 
same  as  in  simple  subcutaneous  fractures,  the  pain, was  even  less 
than  after  breaking  up  anchyloses,  and  the  result  was  perfectly  satis- 
ilEtctory.  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  reject  this  operation  of  substi- 
tuting a  fracture  of  the  bone  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  straight- 
ening the  anchylosis,  and  I  should  much  prefer  it  to  any  resection  of 
the  knee  or  hip,  where  it  can  be  done  easOy,  without  great  force  or 
hard  jerks ;  I  even  belieye  that  we  should  always  try  to  substitute 
fracture  of  the  femur,  if  it  can  be  eoMy  broken,  for  resections  of  the 
knee  at  least,  no  matter  how  they  are  done ;  in  other  joints  resection 
is  of  course  to  be  preferred  for  various  reasons.  The  perfected  meth- 
ods of  extension  by  weights  not  only  enable  us  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion in  most  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  knee  and 
hip  joints  with  unexpected  facility,  thus  avoiding  angular  deformity ; 
but  even  in  developed  anchyloses  they  prove  very  efleotual,  except- 
ing, of  course,  cases  where  there  is  bony  anchylosis.  Hence  extension 
by  weights  seems  to  come  more  into  use  and  to  be  an  adjuvant  to 
treatment  by  apparatus  as  well  as  by  brUemeni  farei. 

There  are  three  methods  of  resecting  bony  anchylosis :  1.  Hhea 
Barton^s  (published  in  1825) ;  in  angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee, 
after  dividing  the  soffc  parts,  dose  above  the  joint,  you  saw  out  from 
the  femur  a  triangular  piece,  whose  base  is  upward,  and  whose  angle 
pointing  downward  must  compensate  the  angle  of  the  anchylosis  (we 
might  also  saw  this  piece  out  of  the  anchylosed  joint  itself) ;  then 
the  limb  is  straightened,  the  joint  is  untouched,  the  distortion  is 
placed  in  the  thigh,  as  it  is  after  fracture  of  the  bone.  This  operation 
has  been  done  frequently  with  good  results  in  anchyloses  of  the  hip 
and  knee. 

2.  We  may  make  a  9ubeiUaneoits  osteotomy  through  the  anchylosed 
joint  after  B.  von  Langenbecl^s  method ;  this  operation,  which  we 
found  to  be  very  useful  in  fractures  that  had  united  obliquely  and  in 
rachitis  (page  220),  has  hitherto  been  little  used  in  bony  anchylosis, 
hence  we  can  give  no  opinion  of  it  Oros8  has  employed  a  modified 
form  of  it  with  great  benefit ;  he  bores  obliquely  through  the  anchy- 
losis in  many  places,  and  divides  the  adhesions  with  fine  chisels. 
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3.  Total  resection  of  the  Joint.  I  have  already  stated  mj  opinion 
about  the  admissibility  of  resection  for  anchylosis  of  the  hip  and 
knee-joints,  and  would  regard  it  as  uUimum  remedium  and  vtiide 
anceps;  in  the  elbow-joint  the  prospect  is  rather  better;  here  by  re- 
section  we  may  change  the  anchylosed  joint  into  a  movable  &]se  one, 
which  is  occasionally  quite  usefid,  \f  att  turns  out  toeH^  but  this  is  the 
point  on  which  all  depends,  and  which  we  cannot  always  master. 
Who  would  risk  his  life  for  a  stiff  elbow  ?  Moreover,  in  resections 
for  anchylosis  of  the  elbow,  the  results  have  not  always  been  very 
brilliant,  either  as  regards  mobility  or  life,  although  some  cases  seemed 
for  a  time  very  successfiiL  So  we  should  not  be  too  free  with  these 
resections. 

In  the  shoulder,  the  circumstances  are  very  peculiar :  experience 
teaches  that  persons  with  stiff  shoulders  can,  by  constant  use,  make 
their  shoulder-blades  so  movable  that  the  stilfhess  of  the  shoulder 
causes  comparatively  little  inconvenience ;  in  such  a  case  it  would  be 
folly  to  operate. 

Patients  with  caries  of  the  wrist  are  usually  so  glad,  when,  alter 
years  of  suffering,  the  disease  at  length  recovers,  that  they  do  not 
complain  of  their  stiff  hand;  nevertheless,  successful  resections  of  an* 
chylosed  wrists  have  been  recently  made  by  Itose  /  it  is  true,  the  final 
results  of  these  operations  are  not  yet  fully  known.  In  the  foot  there 
would  be  no  question  about  resection  for  anchylosis  in  a  bad  position ; 
usually  defect  of  the  ankle-bones  is  the  chief  cause  of  deformities  of 
the  foot  after  inflammation  of  the  joints  It  will  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual case  whether  the  foot  is  useful,  whether  a  correction  of  posi- 
tion be  possible,  or  if  a  good  stump  be  preferable. 
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CHAPTER  IVIIL 

Q  ON  GENITAL  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  JOINTS,  DTTE  TO  MUS^ 

OULAB  AND  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS  AND  OIOATRI- 

OIAL  CONTRACTIONS—LOXARTHROSES} 


LECTURE   XLII. 

I.  Deformittet  of  Intn-titerine  Origin  due  to  DUtarbanoeB  of  Developinent  of  the  Joint.^ 
n.  DeformitioB  ooearring  only  in  Children  and  Toung  Penons,  oaueed  by  Impaired 
Growth  of  the  Joint. — ^IIL  Deformities  from  Contractiona  or  Paraljais  of  Single 
Moaeles  or  Qroups  of  Mnaoles.— IV.  Limitation  of  Movement  in  the  Joints  from 
Contraction  of  Fascite  and  Ligaments. — Y.  Cicatrioial  Contractions. — TrwtmwJt : 
Xxtension  bj  Apparatus.— Straightening  daring  AnsBsthesia.— Compression.— Te- 
notomj  and  Myotomy.— Division  of  the  Fascin  and  Articular  Ligaments.— Gym* 
nasties  and  Eleotridty.- Artificial  Muscles.— Suppomng  Appantua. 

GsMTLBMBN :  To-daj  we  have  to  speak  of  those  deformities  not 
resulting  from  primary  disease  of  the  joint,  but  leading  to  abnormal 
mechanical  conditions,  if  the  articular  surfaces  ^m  yarious  causes 
assume  abnormal  forms,  or  if  while  the  form  remains  normal  the  move- 
ments be  impaired  in  some  direction  by  obstacles  due  to  abnormal 
states  of  the  muscles,  fascisB,  tendons,  or  skin.  Most  of  ihe  cases  are 
of  stifiness,  deformity,  or  limitation  of  motion  of  the  joint,  exterior  to 
the  synovial  membrane.  In  this  section  I  follow  chiefly  the  division 
of  Vblkmann,  whose  extraordinary  work  on  this  subject,  published 
in  Billroth  and  Von  Pitha^s  Archives,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
your  studying. 

L  DEFORMITIES  OF  EUBRTONAL  ORIGIN,  DUE  TO  DISTURBED  DEYEL- 
OPMENT  OF  THE  JOINT. 

These  distortions  are  always  congenital ;  they  are  much  the  most 
frequent  in  the  foot,  especially  as  dub-foot^  pea  varus  aeu  equino- 
varus.  Although  we  may,  and  formerly  did,  term  all  distortions 
where  the  foot  was  drawn  together  into  a  ^^  clump ''  as  club-foot,  we 

1  IVom  Xo^of,  obUqiu^  Mpo^  monber,  joint 
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^  now  generally  mean  bj  this  term  only  the  forms  where  the  inner 
border  of  the  foot  is  raised,  while  the  plantar  surface  is  usually  flexed, 
and  in  children  it  cannot  be  brought  into  the  normal  position,  unless 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  If  children  bom  with  such  feet  (both 
feet  are  usually  affected)  learn  to  walk,  they  step  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot ;  this  rolls  more  and  more  inward,  becomes  flat,  the  hol- 
low of  the  foot  is  contracted,  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  foot 
are  not  well  developed,  the  joints  become  anchylosed  and  the  feet 
become  misshapen  clubs ;  the  outer  part  of  the  back  of  the  foot  is  the 
part  walked  on,  and  at  that  point  a  thick  callosity  forms  with  a  mu- 
cous bursa  under  it ;  as  the  foot  is  not  moved,  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  atrophy,  so  that  little  besides  skin  and  bone  is  left ;  this  causes 
the  resemblance  to  a  horse's  hoof.  Various  grades  of  club-foot  have 
been  distinguished,  from  the  trifling  deformity  just  after  birth  to  that 

'  just  described.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  higher  grades  of  club- 
foot result  from  walking;  if  the  patient  never  got  on  his  feet,  the  con- 
genital deformity  would  probably  change  little,  if  any. 

The  most  varied  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  causes 
of  congenital  club-foot.  The  typical  form  of  this  congenital  deformity 
appears  to  indicate  that  it  depends  on  disturbance  of  a  typical  devel* 
opment  of  the  lower  extremities ;  for  if  foetal  disease,  disturbance  of 
an  irritative  nature,  or  abnormal  pressure  in  the  uterus,  were  at  fault, 
cases  would  probably  differ,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  foDowing 
views,  recently  published,  seem  to  me  very  important  in  the  explana- 
tion of  this  deformity.  JEschricht  has  shown  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  development  the  lower  extremities  Ue  with  their  badca 
against  the  abdomen,  the  hollows  of  the  knees  being  against  the  belly; 
so  during  the  earlier  months  the  legs  must  rotate  on  their  axes,  and 
the  toes,  which  pointed  backward,  must  point  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tion.  If  the  embryonic  extremities  lie  so  close  as  to  appear  united 
under  a  common  skin,  or  be  really  united,  the  above-mentioned  rota- 
tion of  the  limbs  cannot  occur,  and  in  this  deformity  (siren)  the  feet 
are  turned  directly  backward.  This  rotation  on  the  axis,  which  was 
arrested  in  the  above  case,  does  not  take  place  fully  in  dub-foot, 
the  rotation  in  the  foot  is  not  fully  accomplished.  According  to  this, 
congenital  club-foot  would  come  among  cases  of  obstructed  develop- 
ment ;  about  its  cause  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  other  deformities 
of  the  same  class.  The  abnormal  forms  observed  by  JBueier^  espe- 
cially the  obliqueness  of  the  ankle-bones,  unsuitable  length  of  the  mus- 
cles, among  which  shortness  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  the  most  con- 
spiouous  and  longest  known,  must  be  regarded  as  consequences  of 
this  faulty  direction  of  the  foot  in  uterOj  which  is  subsequenUj  in 
creased.    This  explanation,  based  on  accurate  observation,  is  so  much 
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more  satislftotoij  than  the  pfevious  hypothetical  explanations,  which 
moetlj  referred  the  affection  to  foetal  myelitis,  with  consecutive  paral- 
ysis and  contraction,  that  the  latter  scarcely  deserve  mention  except 
for  their  historical  interest. 

Some  other  congenital  deformities  of  the  feet  are  proved  to  bo 
due  to  abnormal  positions,  and  especially  to  abnormal  pressure. 
Volkmann  has  collected  some  very  interesting  observations  on  ihis 
point;  but  these  cases  differ  among  themselves,  showing  that  there 
was  something  accidental  in  their  occurrence.  In  still  other  cases 
huge  portions  of  bone  remained  undeveloped,  e.  g.,  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia,  fibula,  or  radius,  or  the  whole  radius  (manus  vara). 

In  the  spinal  column,  lateral  halves  of  the  vertebras  sometimes  do 
not  develop  fully,  or  superfluous  pieces  may  be  formed,  causing  lat- 
eral curvature  (scoliosis) ;  but  these  congenital  cases  of  curvature  are 
very  rare ;  the  Vienna  collection  has  a  few  of  these  rare  specimens. 
Lastly,  we  must  here  mention  the  faulty  development  of  the  stemo- ' 
deido-mastoid  muscle,  which  is  not  rarely  congenital  and  is  quite 
typical ;  the  vertebrsB  remain  normal,  so  far  as  is  known ;  we  know 
nothing  of  the  causes  of  this  deformity ;  the  hypotheses  I  have  seen 
seem  to  me  scarcely  probable. 

a  DEFORMITIES   DETELOPINO  ONLY  IN   CHILDEEN  AND  YOUNG   PER- 
SONS,  CAUSED  BY  DISTURBED  GROWTH  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

All  conditions  of  the  body,  such  as  standing,  walking,  sitting,  etc., 
depend  on  the  forms  of  the  joints  and  their  ligaments,  and  on  muscu- 
lar action.  The  effect  of  the  latter  on  all  our  positions,  even  in  the 
way  we  lie,  you  may  best  perceive  by  trying  to  give  a  certain  position 
to  a  cadaver,  from  which  the  rigor  mortis  has  passed  away ;  you 
would  then  see  that  we  rarely  take  the  natural  positions  given  by  the 
form  of  the  joints  and  ligaments,  but  generally  aid  them  by  the  mus- 
cles. Persons  whose  muscles  tire  easily,  from  weakness,  exhaustion 
from  disease,  or  lack  of  exercise,  in  assuming  any  position  will  of 
course  seek  the  one  most  natural,  and  requiring  least  muscular  action. 
The  articular  pressure  due  to  muscular  action  is  always  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  articular  surface,  and,  when  this  action  dimin- 
ishes or  ceases,  individual  parts  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  forming  the 
joint  have  to  bear  all  the  pressure.  If  the  bones  were  fully  developed 
and  firm,  this  unusual  burden  would  have  no  further  results,  if  it  were 
of  short  duration.  But  when  growing  bones,  which  are  still  soft,  and 
will  remain  so  for  a  time  till  their  forms  are  fully  developed,  are  re- 
peatedly and  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  pressure,  acting  on  the  same 
point,  the  form  of  the  articular  surface  and  of  the  articular  ligaments 
gradually  changes;  the  bones  also  sometimes  fall  into  a  state  of 
85 
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pathological  soffcening,  aooompanied  by  pain  and  the  disturbanoes  of 
growth  in  the  ends  of  the  bones  caused  bj  the  abnormal  burden,  in- 
crease  rapidlj ;  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the  ligaments  and 
muscles,  and  the  changes  begun  here,  react  on  the  form  and  dcTelc^ 
ment  of  the  entire  skeleton.  The  most  important  examples  of  this 
are  scoliosis^  genu  valgum^  axid  pes  plantis, 

Bj  *'  scoliosis "  (from  OKoXiogy  curved)  we  mean  the  state  of  the 
spinal  column,  where  it  is  constantly  bent  to  one  side,  and  where  this 
curvature  has  become  permanent.  As  already  mentioned,  sudi  a  po- 
sition may  arise  from  abnormal  formation  of  the  vertebrse ;  it  may  also 
be  due  to  enormous  distention  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  from  pleuritio 
effusion,  or  to  collapse  of  one  side  of  the  chest  from  reabsorpticHi  or 
evacuation  of  such  effusion,  or  lastly  to  fixation  of  the  pelvis  in  an 
oblique  position,  either  from  apparent  or  real  shortening  of  a  1^  after 
a  joint  or  bone  disease,  or  other  cause.  All  these  are  relatively 
rarely  the  causes  of  the  scolioses  of  which  we  are  here  treating ;  these 
usually  occur  in  young  girls  shortly  before  puberty.  These  cmrva- 
tures  have  a  typical  form ;  as  a  rule  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal 
column  is  convex  to  the  left,  and  the  upper  dorsal  portion  is  convex 
to  the  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  lower  or  upper 
curvature  comes  first ;  whether  the  first  is  the  primary  and  the  latter 
secondary  or  compensatory,  or  the  reverse ;  as  a  rule  we  find  both 
curvatures  from  the  start,  they  probably  develop  about  the  same  time. 
Tf  the  faulty  position  remain  unobserved  and  without  treatment,  and 
the  unfavorable  conditions  continually  increase,  the  right  scapula  is 
elevated  (the  first  marked  symptom),  and  as  the  vertebrae  gradually 
rotate  the  deformity  constantly  increases,  the  upper  part  of  the  Sfmie 
projects  as  a  gibbosity,  the  position  of  the  head  changes  correspond- 
ingly, the  thorax  is  displaced,  in  short  a  hump-back  is  developed. 
From  anatomical  reasons,  which  have  been  carefully  traced  by  S, 
Meyer^  the  protrusions  of  the  spine  posteriorly  (cyphosis,  from  Ktxftog^ 
gibbosity)  always  accompany  high  grades  of  cinrvature,  so  these  de- 
formities are  also  called  **  cypho-soolioses."  Most  old  persons  with 
humps  belong  to  this  class ;  patients  with  caries  of  the  vertelwas 
rarely  attain  old  age ;  hence,  we  only  see  the  so-called  Pott's  curva- 
ture caused  by  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  in  children  and  very  young  pei^ 
sons.  The  chief  cause  of  scoliosis  is  weakness  of  the  spinal  muscles ; 
as  long  as  feeble  children  are  left  entirely  to  themselves,  and  can  lie 
down,  sit,  walk,  or  run,  as  they  wish,  and  as  long  as  they  feel  like  it^ 
scoliosis  rarely  develops ;  but  when  they  are  made  to  occupy  certain 
tiresome  positions  for  hours,  as  in  writing,  reading,  sewing,  playing 
the  piano,  etc.,  they  wi^l  seek  positions  where  the  muscles  for  keep- 
ing the  body  erect  are  used  the  leasts    These  positions  become  cns- 
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tomarjr  or  habitual.  When  the  children  are  sitting,  even  without 
occupation,  and  politeness  forbids  their  lounging,  they  support  them- 
selves  with  one  hand  on  the  seat ;  if  they  stand,  they  lean  so  that  the 
body  does  not  need  to  be  supported ;  they  usually  stand  on  one  leg, 
to  rest  the  other.  If  the  curvature  of  the  spinal  colunm  has  existed 
for  months  or  years,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  back  and  head 
changes  more  rapidly,  and  the  deformity  progresses  more  quickly. 
At  first,  the  intervertebral  cartilages  are  merely  compressed  on  ono 
side,  then  they  become  relaxed  on  the  other  side,  grow  thicker,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  are  compressed  more  and  more,  till,  from 
being  cylindrical,  they  become  conical.  This  compression  sometimes 
also  leads  to  inflammatory  new  formations,  to  deposits  of  osteophytes, 
occasionaUy  even  to  ossification  of  the  ligaments.  I 

Genu  valgumy  or  baher^s  Ug^  is  a  deformity  of  the  knee-joint,  j 
where  its  shape  is  such  that  the  leg  forms,  with  the  thigh,  an  obtuse 
angle  externally ;  if  these  patients  lie  on  the  back,  placing  the  inner 
sides  of  the  knees  together,  the  feet  will  stand  far  apart ;  to  place  the 
inner  borders  of  the  feet  together  they  must  cross  the  knees.  This 
deformity  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  males,  who  during  the 
whole  day  have  to  move  their  bodies  and  arms  while  standing,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  to  bend  their  knees ;  bakers',  locksmiths^  and 
cabinet-makers'  apprentices  are  especially  predisposed  to  this  affec- 
tion, which  is  very  painful  when  it  is  excessive  or  increasing  rapidly. 
The  external  condyle  is  strongly  compressed,  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment much  stretched,  the  external  lateral  ligament  contracted,  and 
ihe  biceps  muscle  is  shortened  and  becomes  tense. 

Flairfooty  pea  pktnuSy  is  a  deformity  of  the  foot,  frequently  affect- 
ing young  girls  as  well  as  boys  before  the  age  of  puberty,  when  they 
have  to  stand  much.  The  bones,  which  form  an  arch  at  the  inner 
margin  of  the  foot,  sink  down  so  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  becomes 
perfectly  flat,  or  even  convex  downward ;  then  the  outer  border  of 
the  foot  is  elevated  (pes  valgus),  ttnd  the  peronei  muscles  are  short- 
ened, their  points  of  insertion  being  approximated.  This  deformity 
of  the  foot  is  very  frequent;  it  often  follows  genu  valgum,  butoftener 
is  independent;  sometimes  it  comes  on  very  rapidly  and  with  severe 
pain. 

While  I  consider  the  above-mentioned  continued  pressure  on 
growing  bones  as  the  essential  cause  of  scoliosis,  genu  valgum,  and 
pes  planus,  still  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  only  a  few  of  the  per- 
sons subjected  to  these  injurious  influences  are  affected  with  the 
above  deformities,  so  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  besides 
the  muscular  weakness  there  must  be  a  special  weakness  of  the  os- 
seous system,  a  softness  of  the  bones ;  indeed,  I  cannot  help  think- 
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ing  that  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  rachitis.  Xorinsen  and  some 
other  authors  claim  that  the  above  cause  is  very  prominent  in  the  eti- 
ology of  curvature  of  the  spine.  Hueter^  Henke^  and  other  authors, 
claim  that  in  all  these  deformities  the  articular  surfaces  grow 
obliquely  and  imeven ;  this  certainly  has  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  disease,  but  can  scarcely  be  recognized  as  a  cause.  The 
results  of  recent  investigations  render  it  improbable  that  (idiopathic) 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  articular  ligaments  cause  these  de- 
formities, as  I  was  formerly  inclined  to  believe,  although,  from  the 
displacement  and  deformity  of  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  they 
must  occur. 

m.  DEFORMITIES  DUE   TO   CONTRACTIONS  OR  PARALYSES  OF  SIN<lLE 
MUSCLES  OR  GROUPS  OF  MUSCLEa 

This  class  of  cases  is  very  numerous.  Acute  inflammations  in 
muscular  substance,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  muscles  under 
tense  fascias,  may  cause  contractions  simply  by  rendering  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  inflamed  muscle  very  painfuL  It  is  very  common  in  deep 
abscesses  of  the  neck  to  find  the  head  inclined  to  the  affected  side,  so 
that  the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  straighten  it ;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  under  anaesthesia,  when  it  is  readily  accomplished.  I  once 
saw  a  foot  fixed  in  the  position  of  pes  equinus  by  an  abscess  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  psoas  muscle 
(psoitis  and  peri-psoitis)  often  causes  the  hip-joint  to  be  flexed  at  an 
acute  angle.  When  the  pus  is  evacuated  these  contractions  diminish, 
and  often  gradually  disappear  entirely ;  but  sometimes  the  cicatrix 
is  so  large  that  it  continues  the  contraction,  which  is  afterward  re- 
moved with  difficulty. 

Secondly,  direct  nervous  irritation  from  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres  may  cause  permanent  contractions ;  when  these  cases  start 
from  the  brain,  they  offer  very  little  chance  for  treatment.  In  caries 
of  the  spinal  column  and  transfer  of  the  inflammation  to  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  muscular  contractions  and  paralysis  of  the 
limbs  sometimes  occur  simultaneously;  in  one  such  case  I  saw  a 
nearly  complete  cure  occur  spontaneously. 

Reflex  paralysis  may  also  occur.  I  have  seen  such  cases  where 
the  thigh,  hand,  and  foot,  were  affected,  particularly  in  young  women ; 
in  some  cases  these  contractions  were  induced  by  falls  on  the  parts, 
tn  others  by  irritation  of  the  genital  system  (hysterical  contractions). 
These  cases  relax  during  sleep  and  anaesthesia. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  most  £requent  of  all  of  these  groups,  the 
so-called />ara/y^ic  contractions^  such  as  occitf  after  partial  or  total 
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paralysis  jDrom  meningitis  and  encephalitis^  especially  in  children. 
These  contractions  oc<;ur  on  one  or  both  sides,  chiefly  in  the  lower 
extremities.  From  its  mechanical  construction  a  completely  paralyzed 
leg  hangs  and  lies  with  the  foot  extended,  and  turned  somewhat  in- 
ward ;  of  this  you  may  convince  yourself  by  examining  any  cadaver 
which  is  not  rigid.  If  the  foot  be  not  purposely  brought  out  of  this 
position,  it  becomes  gradually  fixed  there,  partly  by  the  ligaments  on 
the  back  of  the  foot,  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  tendo  achillis,  and  super- 
jacent fascise  atrophying,  partly  by  the  slower  gipwth  of  these  parts ; 
gradually  also  the  articular  surfaces  and  the  form  ofthe  bones  change 
as  a  result  of  unequal  pressure,  as  previously  explained,  and  it  becomes 
more  difficult  and  at  last  impossible  to  bring  the  foot  into  a  right-an- 
gled position ;  in  attempting  to  efifeot  this  the  resistance  from  the 
muscles  and  tendons  is  most  readily  perceived,  hence  the  opinion  that 
the  gastrocnemius  mtiscle  and  the  tendo  achillis  were  contracted,  even 
in  cases  where  it  was  just  as  much  paralyzed  as  the  other  muscles  of 
the  leg.  Then  it  was  thought  that  only  the  extensor  muscles  were 
fully  paralyzed,  while  the  antagonists  preserved  some  innervation,  so 
that  they  alone  acted  on  the  foot  and  attained  a  relative  preponder- 
ance. Thus  arose  the  theory  of  antagonistic  contractions  taught 
especially  by  Delpech ;  which  was  sustained  chiefly  by  those  cases 
where  there  was  really  an  unequal  distribution  of  paresis  and  paraly- 
sis of  the  different  groups  of  muscles.  It  was  JBueter  who  first  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  chiefly  the  continued  position  as- 
sumed by  the  paralyzed  limb,  from  its  weight,  that  induced  the  con- 
tractions, and  that  these  so-called  antagonistic  contractions  were  not 
at  all  muscular  actions,  but,  as  in  congenital  club-foot,  were  due  to 
atrophy  and  lack  of  growth.  After  investigating,  this  view,  I  must 
entirely  agree  with  it.  I  had  often  met  cases  where  the  theory  of 
antagonistic  contractions  seemed  doubtful ;  as  in  one  case  where  at 
the  battle  of  Sadowa  a  soldier  was  shot  through  the  right  forearm 
and  had  the  radial  nerve  torn ;  four  years  subsequently  there  was  to- 
tal  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  supplied  by  that  nerve,  but  not  a  sign  of 
antagonistic  contraction.  If  we  carry  our  investigations  to  paralyzed 
limbs,  we  find  that,  in  cases  where  the  patients  sit  all  day  with  the  leg 
and  thigh  flexed,  contractions  take  place  at  the  knee  and  hip,  but,  if 
the  patients  with  partly  paralyzed  limbs  still  have  strength  enough 
to  move  about  with  support,  the  movements  of  the  joints  continue  up 
to  a  certain  point.  This  also  you  may  best  see  on  a  cadaver  that  is 
not  rigid ;  the  foot  placed  on  the  ground,  with  the  body  resting  on  it, 
turns  outward  (pes  plano-valgus  paralyticus),  the  knee  bends  for- 
ward and  outward  (genu  antecurvatum),  while  at  the  hip  the  body 
fidls  forward  till  it  is  supported  by  the  sound  leg,  crutches,  or  cane. 
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Thus,  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  limbs  assume  positioos  which 
gradually  become  permanent  (  Vblkmann)y  and  in  young  persons 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  forms  of  the  articular  surfaces.  All 
these  conditions  may  be  most  naturally  explidned  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, while  formerly  the  most  complicated  theories  were  based  on 
very  slight  grounds,  when  any  explanation  was  attempted. 


IV.  LIMITATIONS  OF  MOTION   IN  JOINTS   CAUSED   BY  SHORTENING  OF 
FASCLE  AND   LIGAMENTS. 

Any  long-continued  fixed  position  of  a  joint,  even  if  not  due  to 
the  above-described  diseases  of  muscles  and  nerves,  may  lead  to  short- 
ening of  the  fasciae.  A  man  who  kept  his  left  leg  and  thigh 
flexed  for  a  year  and  a  half,  on  account  of  suppuration  of  the  inguinal 
glands,  was  brought  to  our  clinic  after  the  bubo  had  healed,  because 
he  could  not  extend  the  leg.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  fascia 
lata,  which  from  a  few  months  of  quiet  may  become  so  rigid  that  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  extend  it  again.     After  coxitis  has  run  its 

Fig.  loe. 


C<mtncti<m  of  the  ftada  bte  trom  ooxttto,  after  F)rorisp, 

course,  when  the  joint  has  become  perfectly  healthy,  this  contraction 
of  the  fascia  may  prove  a  permanent  obstruction  to  complete  exten- 
sion, so  that  such  patients  may  occasionally  limp  for  life ;  which  is 
another  important  reason  for  paying  special  attention  to  the  position 
of  the  limbs  in  inflammation  of  the  joints. 
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V.  DEFORMITIES  CAUSED  BY  CICATRICES. 

We  have  already  spoken  frequently  of  the  contraction  of  cica- 
trices ;  it  results  from  the  inflammatorj  new  formation  in  the  wound 
gradually  giving  off  water,  as  the  original  gelatinous  formation  by 
d^rees  atrophies  to  dry  connective  tissue,  and  contracts  like  any  body 
that  is  drying  up.     The  larger  the  siirface  of  the  cicatrix,  the  stronger 

Fm.  110.  Tia.  111. 


Clottrldal  oontnctions  ftftar  bnniA. 

will  be  the  contraction  in  all  directions ;  all  wounds  with  extensive 
loss  of  skin  will  be  followed  by  extensive  cicatricial  contraction,  and, 
as  this  is  generally  greatest  after  bums,  cicatrices  from  this  cause  are 
usually  the  ones  that  contract  most.  Of  course  it  depends  greatdy  on 
the  position  of  the  cicatrix  whether  it  shall  produce  injurious  results, 
deformities  or  distortions.  Cicatrices  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  joint, 
when  they  extend  far  longitudinally,  may  prevent  full  extension  of 
the  limb.  Extensive  cicatrices  in  the  neck  induce  distortion  and 
fixation  of  the  head  to  the  injured  side ;  those  on  the  cheek  may  dis- 
tort the  mouth  or  lower  eyelid ;  on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  foot,  or 
about  the  finger-joints,  they  may  render  the  finger  immovable,  or  par- 
tially sa 

But  cicatrices  of  the  deeper  parts,  as  of  the  muscles  and  tendons, 
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may,  of  course,  also  cause  deformities ;  as  necrosis  readily  follows  in 
jury  of  a  tendon,  and  cicatricial  tissue  replaces  the  tendon,  sudi  a 
part  as  a  finger,  when  injured,  becomes  crooked  and  8ti£ 


Although,  in  what  has  just  been  said,  we  have  spoken  chieflj  of 
the  etiology  of  deformities,  still  the  diagnosis  is  included  there ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  point  further.  Of  course  the  prog- 
nosia  depends  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  removing  the  causes,  and 
the  treatment  also  varies  greatly  with  the  latter. 

To  remove  contractions,  the  most  natural  thing  is  to  stretdi  the 
parts ;  we  may  try  this  by  having  the  contracted  limb  stretdied  a  few 
times  daily.  But  this  so-called  manipulation^  which  is  vecy  effica- 
cious, requires  much  strength  and  patience ;  hence  it  seems  better  to 
make  this  extension  by  the  regular  action  of  a  machine.  The  ex- 
tending machines  now  used  depend  on  the  combined  action  of  the 
screw  and  cog-wheel,  a  mechanism  that  has  been  employed  in  surgical 
instruments  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  the  machines  may  be  vari- 
ously constructed,  but  must  be  light^  firm,  and  well  padded ;  they 
should  never  press  too  hard,  and  be  made  to  retain  any  position ;  such 
machines  are  most  readily  made  for  the  knee  and  elbow ;  in  the  shoul- 
der and  hip  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  scapula  and  pelvis.  Extension 
may  be  made  under  anaesthetics,  to  hasten  the  progress ;  but  Hien 
avoid  using  too  much  force,  and  especially  bear  in  mind  that  cioar 
tridally-contracted  muscles  are  less  distensible  than  normal  ones,  and 
can  only  be  stretched  gradually.  Mechanical  extension  can  scarcely 
be  applied  to  those  muscular  contractions  depending  on  neuroses,  or, 
at  most, it  can  only  be  used  as  an  adjuvant;  the  chief  treatment  must 
be  directed  to  the  nervous  affection  that  has  caused  the  muscular 
contraction.  Not  unfirequently  these  contractions  entirely  disappear 
under  chloroform,  especially  when  of  a  reflex  character,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  subside  spontaneously  in  acute  articular  inflammations, 
as  soon  as  the  patient  is  narcotized ;  the  flexed  knee,  for  instance, 
may  then  be  extended  without  the  least  force.  According  to  .Remak^ 
many  contractions  disappear  under  the  use  of  the  constant  current  of 
electricity;  as  many  excellent  men  are  now  engaged  studying  the 
constant  current,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mystery,  which  has  untfl 
lately  shrouded  this  subject,  may  disappear  before  dear  critioisnu 
Treatment  by  apparatus  (ortJiopedy)  is  particularly  used  in  contrsc 
tions  of  ligaments  and  fasdae.     Contractions  from  cicatrices  may  be 
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improyed,  but  raielj  entirely  cured,  bj  stretching  the  cicatrix ;  a 
more  potent  remedy  here  is  contitmed  pressure^  made  by  adhesive 
plaster,  bandages,  or  compresses,  applied  to  suit  each  case.  The 
atrophy  of  the  cicatrix,  which  occurs  spontaneously,  in  the  course 
of  years  is  much  promoted  by  this  treatment  Distention  is  com- 
bined with  compression  in  the  treatment  of  ring«haped  cicatricial 
contractions  of  canals,  80H»lled  strictures,  such  as  occur  chiefly  in 
the  urethra  and  oesophagus,  by  the  introduction  of  elastic  sounds 
(called  bougies  because  they  were  formerly  made  of  wax)  of  gradu- 
ally-increasing thickness. 

The  orthopedic  treatment  previously  mentioned  does  not  always 
succeed,  or  at  least  is  often  very  slow,  hence  even  in  the  middle  ages 
the  tendons  of  the  contracted  muscles  or  the  muscles  themselves  were 
divided;  this  operation  is  called  "tenotomy,'*  or  " myotomy ;"  the 
former  is  far  the  more  frequent.  Formerly  the  operation  was  done  by 
simply  incising  the  skin  down  to  the  tendon,  then  dividing  the  latter, 
and  letting  the  wound  heal  by  suppuration ;  the  results  were  not  very 
brilliant :  the  suppuration  was  sometimes  very  extensive,  thick  cica- 
trices formed,  which  could  only  be  slowly  stretched.  This  operation 
was  first  made  really  serviceable  by  Stromeyer^  who  taught  us  to 
divide  tendons  subcutaneously,  a  method  which  Di^enbach  intro- 
duced extensively  into  practice,  and  which  is  now  exclusively  used. 
I  shall  first  describe  this  operation  briefly  before  passing  to  its  results. 
Let  us  take,  as  an  illustration,  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  which 
is  the  most  frequent.  For  this  operation  you  may  best  employ  Dieffenr 
bacfCs  tenotome,  a  slightly-curved,  pointed,  narrow  knife.  The  pa- 
tient lies  on  the  belly,  an  assistant  holds  his  leg  firmly  at  the  calf; 
with  your  left  hand  you  seize  the  dub-foot ;  with  your  right  hand 
introduce  the  knife,  flatwise,  by  the  side  of  the  tendon  under  the  skin, 
and  over  the  tendon,  till  you  have  passed  beyond  the  tendon,  without, 
however,  perforating  the  skin  a  second  time ;  now  turn  the  edge  of 
the  knife  toward  the  tendon  and  divide  the  latter — when  so  doing  you 
will  hear  a  crackling  sound ;  as  the  division  is  completed,  you  will 
feel  with  the  left  hand  that  the  foot  is  more  movable ;  you  now  care* 
fully  draw  out  the  knife.  Only  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  knife  is 
visible  externally,  the  tendon  has  been  divided  subcutaneously.  This 
method  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy  from  toUhout  imoard  is  easier  for 
beginners,  because  in  it  there  is  no  danger  of  dividing  the  skin  more 
than  is  necessary.  Tenotomy  from  toithin  outward  is  more  elegant 
and  better  suited  for  some  cases.  The  foot  is  held  as  above,  and  the 
knife  is  entered  the  same  way,  but  it  is  then  passed  under  the  tendon 
and  the  cutting  edge  turned  toward  the  tendon;  the  thumb  of  the 
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right  hand  should  be  pkced  oyer  the  point  of  the  knife  to  feel  it  and 
prevent  passing  it  through  the  skin ;  we  then  press  on  the  knife  nad 
draw  it  from  within  outward  through  the  tendon ;  being  careful  not  to 
let  it  cut  through  the  skin  when  the  jeik  occurs  that  accompanies  the 
completion  of  the  division.  This  method  seems  more  difficult  than  it 
is,  but,  like  any  operation,  it  requires  practice  on  the  cadaver.  When 
the  tenotomy  is  completed,  there  is  usually  but  litde  bleeding  horn 
the  puncture,  though  sometimes  there  may  be  considerable,  aa  in  some 
persons  a  tolerably  large  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  arteiy  runs 
alongside  of  the  tendon,  and  is  divided  with  it»  If  the  bleeding  be 
slight,  a  piece  of  iohthyocoUa-plaster  may  be  placed  over  the  puncture, 
and  rendered  firmer  by  collodium ;  if  the  h»morrhage  be  more  profuse, 
the  puncture  should  be  covered  with  a  small  oompress,  and  the  foot 
bandaged  as  high  as  the  calf;  the  bleediagthen  ceases.  This  dressing 
should  be  replaced  by  plaster  after  twenty*four  hours.  The  healing 
is  almost  always  by  first  intention ;  the  puncture  is  dosed  in  three  or 
four  days.  But  there  may  be  suppuration ;  then  the  wounded  part 
grows  red,  swollen,  sensitive;  blood  mixed  with  pus  flows  from  the 
wound,  an  abscess  often  forms  on  the  opposite  side;  this  must  be 
opened,  and,  although  this  suppuration  is  not  dangerous  to  life,  it 
may  continue  two  or  three  weeks,  and  much  impair  the  results  of  the 
operation,  for  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  residting  thick  cicatrix  is 
suited  for  extension.  Immediately  after  the  tenotomy,  at  the  point 
of  division  you  may  feel  a  hollow,  as  the  muscle  contracts  after 
division  of  the  tendon;  this  hollow  disappears  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  for  a  few  dayB  it  is  even  replaced  by  a  swell- 
ing; the  latter  gradually  subsides,  and  in  fourteen  days  at  moat^  after 
a  normally-healed  tenotomy,  the  tendon  appears  perfectly  restored. 
The  course  of  this  healing  has  been  carefully  studied  experimentally; 
formerly  it  was  supposed  there  was  something  very  peculiar  about  it; 
I  have  often  made  these  experiments  on  animals,  and  find  that  healing 
takes  place  as  it  usually  does,  and  most  resembles  that  process  in 
nerves  and  bones.  When  the  tendon  is  divided,  and  the  muscle  con- 
tracts,  there  would  be  an  empty  space  at  tiie  point  of  division  if  the 
external  atmospheric  pressure  did  not  at  once  press  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular tissue  into  the  space  between  the  ends  of  the  tendcm ;  the  apace 
is  thus  filled  up ;  as  in  any  wound,  this  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  plas- 
tic matter  and  serum,  and  becomes  very  vascular ;  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  ends  of  the  tendon  is  metamorphosed  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  latter  are  surrounded  and  united  by  the  inflammatoiy  new  fonnatioo 
developed  from  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue,  just  aa  the  fragments 
of  bone  are  by  the  external  callus  (which,  however,  here  presses 
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between  the  ends  of  tlie  tendons  also ;  an  internal 
callus  cannot  develop  in  tendons,  as  they  have  no 
medullary  cavity).  In  this  stage  (about  the  fourth 
day),  the  picture  is  somewhat  as  in  Fig.  112. 

This  provisional  union  soon  becomes  firm,  as  the 
inflammatory  new  formation  is  metamorphosed  to 
connective  tissue ;  meantime,  some  neoplastic  tissue 
has  developed  in  the  stumps  of  the  tendon,  which 
combines  with  the  intermediate  substance.  The 
entire  newly-formed  intermediate  mass  gradually 
contracts  strongly,  becomes  very  firm,  so  that  it  as- 
sumes exactly  the  character  of  tendinous  tissue ;  the 
tendon  is  thus  entirely  regenerated.  It  is  true  this 
does  not  always  go  on  as  rapidly  as  we  have  here 
described,  but  (as  also  occurs  in  fractures)  is  not 
imfrequently  interfered  with  by  a  large  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  between  the  ends  of  the  tendon ;  this 
is  enclosed  by  the  inflammatory  new  formation,  be- 
comes only  partially  organized,  but  must  be  mostly 
reabsorbed  before  there  can  be  complete  regenera- 
^iJSSiySiJidedte^  tion  of  the  tendon.  Extensive  extravasations  of  blood 
don,  on  tbe  fouptti  may  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  healing, 
not  only  by  their  size  and  the  time  required  for  their 
absorption,  but  by  occasionally  putrefying  and  suppurating.  The  oper- 
ation and  course  of  healing  in  myotomy  are  about  the  same  as  have 
just  been  described. 

You  have  just  heard  that  the  tendon  is  entirely  regenerated,  and 
the  dcatiicial  intermediate  substance  contracts  strongly,  that  is,  it 
shortens,  and  you  will  justly  wonder  why,  knowing  these  facts,  the 
operation  is  still  done,  as  the  tendon  is  not  thereby  much  elongated. 
To  this  I  answer  that  tenotomy  of  itself  is  of  no  use,  or,  at  least,  does 
Uttle  good,  but  that  the  tendinous  cicatrix  may  be  much  more  readily 
stretched  than  the  tendon  of  the  contracted  muscle  or  the  muscle  it- 
self; tenotomy  only  proves  useful  from  the  orthopedic  after-treatment ; 
it  greatly  aids  the  cure,, and  often  it  alone  renders  it  possible,  when 
the  contracted  muscles,  fasciffi,  or  ligaments,  resist  all  efforts  at  exten- 
sion. Hence  we  should  not  await  complete  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  divided  tendon,  but  must  stretch  the  young  cicatrix ;  the  orthope- 
dic treatment  may  begin  ten  or  twelve  days  after  division  of  the  ten- 
don in  dub-foot,  either  by  extension,  manipulations,  and  apparatus,  or 
by  straightening  the  foot  and  applying  a  plaster  dressing.  Favorable 
results  were  first  rendered  possible  by  mtbeutanectu  tenotomy ;  then 
the  healing  goes  on  rapidly,  and  a  distensible  cicatrix  forms ;  if  the 
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wound  suppurates  a  long  time,  and  the  skin  is  also  affected,  the  brittle 
cicatrix  probably  may  not  become  distensible  for  six  or  eight  weeks, 
for  sooner  it  might  tear  and  begin  to  suppurate  again*     Of  coarse 
eveiy  club-foot,  especially  of  the  lower  grades,  does  not  require  tenot- 
omy ;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  in  high  grades  of  this  deformity 
tenotomy  fEivors  the  cure.    From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  see 
that  the  indications  for  tenotomy  are  often  the  same  as  l^ose  for 
orthopedic  treatment ;  this  is  not  absolutely  the  case ;  the  indications 
for  tenotomy  are  sometimes  more  limited,  sometimes  more  generaL 
We  may  divide  any  tense  tendon  subcutaneously ;  but  whether  this 
will  do  any  good' is  another  question*    We  cannot  here  speak  of  all 
possible  cases,  but  I  will  mention  the  tendons  most  frequently  divided : 
in  the  neck,  the  two  portions  of  the  stemo-deido-mastoid  muscle,  at 
their  insertions  on  the  clavicle  and  sternum  ;  tenotomy  b  rarely  done 
in  the  arm ;  I  warn  you  against  this  operation  in  the  &3gerB  and  toea ; 
aU  tendons  mth  fMy-developed  sheatJia  areunsuUed  for  tenoiomy  ; 
from  anatomical  reasons,  that  you  may  readily  perceive,  healing  would 
not  occur  so  simply  as  in  tendons  surrounded  by  loose  cellular  tissue ; 
there  is  usually  suppuration,  frequently  with  bad  results,  or  else  the 
ends  of  the  tendon  remain  ununited.    In  the  thigh,  after  coxitis,  the 
contracted  adductor  muscle  may  be  divided  at  its  point  of  origin,  if 
its  contraction  cannot  be  overcome  during  anaesthesia ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  biceps  femoris,  semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus, 
which  are  to  be  divided  close  to  their  points  of  insertion  into  the 
fibula  and  tibia.    In  the  foot,  the  tendo  Achillis  is  most  frequently 
divided,  as  are  also  occasionally  the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and  poste> 
rior  tibial  and  peroneal  muscles,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
injures  the  subsequent  mobility  of  the  foot.    In  straightening  anchy- 
loses, tenotomy  was  formerly  very  often  resorted  to ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose it  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with.    In  anchylosis  of  the  knee- 
joint,  for  instance,  if  the  above-named  muscles  be  not  united  to  a  cic- 
atrix, they  may  be  gradually  stretched  during  amesthesia,  that  is,  if 
they  be  still  muscles  and  not  strings  of  pure  connective  tissue,  as  is 
rarely  the  case.    I  shall  not  here  speak  of  tenotomy  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  the  operation  of  strabismus,  as  thi9  is  treated  of  in  ophthal- 
mology.   Sometimes,  also,  we  may  be  obliged  to  divide  tendons  Id 
antagonistic  contractions,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  contracted 
muscles  inactive  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  elongating  their  tendons 
by  extension,  to  give  the  paretic  antagonist  more  play  and  less  woric ; 
the  latter  are  then  opposed  by  no  force,  or,  at  least,  by  a  weaker  one, 
BO  that  equilibrium  is  restored.    Of  course,  this  is  only  to  be  dcMie 
for  muscles  whose  antagonists  are  not  entirely  paralyzed,  but  only 
paretic;   in  perfect  paralysis,  tenotomy  of  the  contracted  muscles 
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would  bave  no  effect.  The  reyivif  jing  action  of  tenotomy  is  occasion- 
ally spoken  of ;  it  is  to  the  above  oases  that  this  expression  refers; 
indeed,  in  antagonistic  contractions  the  action  of  tenotomy  is  some* 
times  astonishing. 

The  subcutaneous  divinan  of/oBoicB  is  not  mudi  done ;  the  cords 
of  the  fascia  lata,  which  form  when  the  thigh  is  kept  flexed,  are  often 
divided  with  benefit,  as  it  is  difficult  to  stretch  them ;  the  £ascia  plan- 
taris  may  also  be  occasionally  divided  with  benefit,  when  it  is  tense, 
in  club-foot.  Division  of  the  fascia  fails  in  the  cases  where  we  might 
use  it  with  most  benefit,  that  is,  in  contraction  of  the  palmar  fetscia. 
From  Ihipuf/tren^s  description  of  the  results  of  this  operation,  in  spite 
of  the  warning  of  my  former  preoeptor,  I  was  once  led  into  pei^ 
forming  it;  but  it  was  followed  by  such  extensive  suppuration  that  I 
was  glad  when  this  finally  ceased  In  spite  of  all  orthopedic  after- 
treatment,  the  hand  finally  remained  as  it  had  been;  some  slight  im« 
provement  soon  disappeared  again,  and  I  believe  that  this  affection, 
in  its  higher  grades  at  least,  is  incurable. 

Division  ofliffaments  is  rare;  but  in  club-foot  I  have  often  divided 
the  small  ligaments  of  the  ankle-bones,  if  they  were  tense ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  hxst  that  I  must  certainly  have  frequently  opened  the 
small  joints  subcutaneously  in  so  doing,  I  never  saw  any  bad  results. 
£,  van  Langenbeek  introduced  division  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  knee  in  genu  valgum ;  in  this  the  knee-joint  is  always  tempo- 
rarily opened.  This  operation  is  only  proper  in  the  highest  grade  of 
the  affection,  but  greatly  aids  the  treatment;  I  had  not  previously 
seen  it,  or  even  thought  much  about  it,  fearing  that  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration  of  the  knee-joint ;  a  few  years  since,  in  one 
case,  I  did  the  operation  on  both  knees  of  a  young  man  who  had  ex- 
cessive genu  Talgum ;  the  wound  healed  without  any  inflammation  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  the  orthopedic  treatment  was  very  quickly  con- 
cluded. The  patient  went  out  of  the  hospital  with  his  legs  perfectly 
straight.  On  the  whole^  the  operation  is  rarely  indicated.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  other  Ugaments  are  divided. 

It  was  natural  to  think  of  dividing  contracting  cicatrices  also,  so 
as  to  stretch  the  new  cicatrix ;  but  would  it  not  be  wiser  not  to  let 
the  cicatricial  contraction  come  to  such  a  point  as  to  impair  function  ? 
Would  it  not  be  best,  even  during  the  healing  of  a  large  wound — ^in 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  for  instance— -to  keep  the  arm  extended,  so 
that  it  should  not  be  contracted  by  the  cicatrix  ?  The  idea  is  a  good 
one;  but  the  result  rarely  corresponds  to  such  a  tedious  treatment, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  such  wounds,  in  which  there  can  be  no  cicatricial 
contraction,  heal  with  great  difficulty,  and,  when  they  are  finally  healed 
and  the  limb  is  set  free,  contraction  nevertheless  occurs.    I  well  re- 
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member  a  child  with  such  a  wound  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  firom  a 
bum,  which,  as  assistant  in  the  Berlin  dinio,  I  had  to  dress  dailj.  The 
arm  was  kept  extended  on  a  splint,  and  took  six  months  to  heal ; 
finally,  the  child  was  discharged,  with  the  arm  perfectly  movable  and 
the  wound  healed,  and  I  was  very  proud  of  the  cure.  Two  months 
later  I  saw  the  child,  with  the  cicatrix  entirely  contracted ;  the  arm 
was  at  an  acute  angle,  and  almost  immovable.  Subsequently  I  lost 
sight  of  the  patient,  and  do  not  know  what  was  the  final  result;  but 
I  clearly  saw  that  I  had  worried  myself  and  the  child  ibr  months  in 
vain.  Several  similar  cases  have  radically  cured  me  of  the  idea  that 
we  can,  in  such  cases,  do  mudi  by  orthopedic  treatment  during  the 
cicatrization  of  the  wound  I  advise  you  to  let  the  wounds  heal  as 
they  will ;  large  wounds,  firom  burnt  in  children,  will  even  thus  give 
you  enough  trouble,  as  they  always  heal  with  difficulty,  and  readily 
assume  an  ulcerative  character.  In  the  course  of  months,  often  not 
for  years,  as  its  vessels  are  obliterated  and  its  tissue  becomes  more 
like  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  cicatrix  loses  its  rigidity,  becomes  more 
distensible,  tougher,  more  elastic;  hence,  with  time,  mobility  in- 
creases, in  case  it  has  been  impaired  by  the  cicatrix.  You  have  al« 
ready  been  told  how  you  may  aid  this  atrophy  of  the  cicatrix  by  com- 
pression and  distention.  When  the  cicatrix  has  finally  been  reduced 
to  the  smaUest  size,  you  may  occasionally,  with  advantage,  excise 
the  whole  or  part  of  it,  at  intervals,  always  being  careful  to  obtain 
healing  by  the  first  intention,  so  that,  in  place  of  the  thick,  scarcdj- 
distensible  cicatricial  string,  you  may  have  a  fine  linear  cutaneous 
cicatrix,  which  may  be  stretched  more  readily  than  the  old  cicatrix  ; 
but  if  you  have  suppuration  and  gaping  of  the  wound  after  these 
operations,  the  result  is  very  doubtful  (as,  under  the  same  circunH 
stances,  in  tenotomy) ;  there  again  forms  a  broad,  granulating,  slowly^ 
healing  wound,  and  a  cicatrix  as  broad,  long,  and  firm  as  the  previous 
one.  Hence  you  can  only  advantageously  excise  contracted,  strings- 
like,  thin  cicatrices.  In  rraioving  complete,  broad  cicatrices,  sudi  as 
occur  in  the  neck  after  bums,  excision  is  not  enoqgh ;  a  portion  of 
distensible  skin  from  the  vicinity  must  be  made  to  grow  in  the  place 
of  the  cicatrix.  This  may  be  done  by  sliding  a  piece  of  neighboring 
skin,  or  by  transplanting  a  flap  of  skin,  according  to  the  rules  of  plas- 
tic surgery,  which  I  shall  not  enter  into  here. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  distortions  due  to  an- 
tagonistic muscular  contractions ;  I  have  already  told  you  that  tenot- 
omy may  be  useful  in  these  cases  also,  but  it  is  only  an  adjuvant  to 
the  treatment;  the  essential  point  is  the  removal  of  the  paralysisL 
The  curability  of  these  contractions,  and  of  the  deformities  they  canse, 
will  depend  on  what  we  can  do  for  the  paralysis.    Here  opens  the 
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wide  field  of  neuropathology,  with  which  you  will  beooiue  better  ao- 
quainted  in  the  lectures  on  medicine,  and  in  the  medical  clinic.  There 
are  many  cases  where  you  would  at  the  outset  give  up  any  treatment  of 
the  paralysis ;  in  tumors  of  the  brain,  apoplexies,  chronic  encephalitis, 
traumatic  injuries  of  the  spinal  medulla,  extensive  injuries  of  nerves, 
eta,  treatment  will  do  little  good.  Other  cases  of  spinal  disease  with 
paresis  of  the  lower  limbs,  especially  in  children,  sometimes  give  a 
relatively  good  prognosis.  On  the  one  hand,  treatment  with  cod-liver 
oil  and  iron,  malt  or  salt  baths,  and  especially  time,  may  act  very  ad- 
vantageously in  removing  the  changes  in  the  spinal  medulla,  of  which 
we  unfortunately  know  but  little ;  on  the  other  hand,  irritations  may 
be  applied  to  tiie  muscles  themselves,  that  may  revivify  them;  we 
may  expect  relief  in  those  cases  especially  where  there  is  no  complete 
paralysis  or  paraplegia,  but  only  paresis  of  certain  groups  of  muscles. 
Here  two  external  remedies  are  the  most  useful:  1.  Qymna^ic  treat- 
ment ;  2.  JSlectricity.  Th6  former  consists  in  awakening  the  slumber- 
ing, slightly-developed  contractile  power  by  concentrating  the  will  on 
the  paretic  muscles.  Certain  movements  are  made  regularly  at  ceri 
tain  times ;  this  may  be  well  done  by  the  "  Swedish  movement-cure  *• 
that  has  been  recently  introduced:  this  consists  in  requiring  the 
patient  to  make  movements  with  certain  muscles,  while  the  gymnast 
offers  a  slight  opposition.  For  instance,  I  hold  your  arm  extended ; 
you  now  bend  it,  while  I  oppose  the  movement  by  gentle  pressure ;  of 
course,  the  proper  movements  must  be  determined  for  each  individual 
case.  Of  late,  this  method  of  gymnastics  has  become  quite  popular, 
and  proved  useful ;  evidently  it,  like  all  gymnastics,  is  useless  in  com- 
plete paralysis. 

Our  second  remedy  is  electricity;  of  late  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  its  use.  The  apparatus  employed  has  been  greatly  simplified, 
rendered  more  transportable,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  current  can  be 
strengthened  or  weakened  at  will.  Moreover,  the  methods  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  applied  are  greatly  improved ;  formerly  one  or  several  groups 
of  muscles  of  a  limb  were  electrified,  by  applying  the  poles  first  on 
one  place  then  another;  now  we  understand  electrifying  the  individual 
muscles ;  the  French  physician  Jhichenne  de  SovHogne  has  done  great 
service  in  this  matter.  The  points  at  which  the  pole  or  poles  should  be 
applied  to  induce  contractions  in  the  different  muscles  were  first  found 
empirically  by  Duchenne;  subsequently  Hemak  discovered  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  was  at  the  point  where  die  largest  motor  nerve  entered  the 
musde.  Of  late,  Ziemasen  has  been  most  successful  in  electro-thera- 
peutics ;  his  book  is  characterized  by  practical  utility  and  scientific 
importance,  and  above  all  by  its  trustworthiness.  The  treatment  is 
so  carried  out  that  usually  one  or  two  sittings  are  had  daily,  during 
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which  first  one,  then  another,  muscle  is  methodically  electrified ;  this 
maj  be  continued  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  not  too  long^, 
for  fear  of  destroying  the  weak  nervous  activity  by  too  great  irrita- 
tion. Much  harm  might  be  done  by  excessive  electrization ;  a  physi- 
cian should  always  conduct  the  treatment,  and  give  very  positive  di 
rections  about  the  duration  of  the  sitting,  and  strength  of  the  current. 
Usually  we  very  soon  see  how  much  the  muscles  contract  to  the  elec- 
trical irritation  when  they  perhaps  cannot  be  moved  spontaneously ; 
we  should  not  give  up  even  if  we  do  not  obtain  any  twitchings  at  the 
first  sitting ;  occasionally  these  only  appear  after  a  time,  when  the 
electricity  has  had  some  effect 

Of  late,  JBartoeU  has  successfully  employed  a  very  ingenious  meth- 
od for  removing  contractions;  he  makes  continued  traction  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  muscles  fedl  to  act ;  for  instance,  in  dub-foot,  a 
stout  india-rubber  band  is  fastened  to  the  outer  border  of  the  foot, 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia  dose  below  the  knee ;  this  acts  contin- 
uously as  an  *'  artificial  musde.''  This  seems  to  me  rational,  and  it 
should  be  tried  extensivdy.  I  have  used  this  method  in  several  oases, 
with  very  quick  result;  iMcke  and  Volkmann  have  also  stated 
recently  that  they  have  attained  good  results  by  this  treatment. 

In  pareses,  movement  of  a  few  muscles  occasionally  suffices  to 
enable  the  patient  to  walk,  if  a  certain  firmness  which  the  muscles  &il 
to  supply  is  given  to  the  limb  by  some  sort  of  a  splint  These  splints 
are  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  last  resort,  but  they  may  aid  the 
treatment  by  enabling  the  patient  to  walk  alone  with  the  aid  of  stidca. 
But  the  movements  of  walking,  made  by  the  paretic  musdes,  have  aa 
excellent  gymnastic  effect ;  although  artificially  supported,  the  patient 
in  this  way  uses  his  musdes,  while,  if  he  were  continually  lying  or  sit- 
ting, the  muscles  would  remain  entirely  inactive,  and  atrophy  more 
and  more.  Machines  are  also  serviceable  in  keeping  the  legs  ex- 
tended and  the  feet  at  the  proper  angle,  thus  preventing  contractioDB. 

Gymnastics,  electricity,  artificial  musdes,  and  splint  apparatuses, 
'  combined  with  proper  internal  treatment,  especially  suitable  watei^ 
cure,  may  do  a  great  deal  for  these  patients ;  and,  although  many  of 
them  are  incurable,  some  are  curable,  and  others  may  be  greatly  ink- 
proved. 
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LECTURE  XLIII. 

Varioe$:  Yarioiu  Forms,  GaaBos,  Various  Localities  where  they  occur.-— Diagnosis.— 
Yein-stones. — Treatment. — Aneurimu  :  Inflammation  of  Arteries. — ^Aneuiysma  Cir- 
soidemn. — Atheroma. — ^Various  Forms  of  Aneurism. — Their  Subsequent  Changes. 
— Symptoms,  Besults,  Etiology,  Diagnosis. — TreatfMni:  Compression,  Ligation, 
Infection  of  Liquor  Ferri,  Extirpation. 

Bt  varices  we  mean  distentions  of  veins ;  these  may  have  various 
forms,  and  usually  affect  both  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  vesseL 
Elongation  is  only  possible  when  the  vessel  bends  laterally,  and  takes 
a  tortuous  course,  as  also  occurs  in  ipflammation  of  the  smaller  vessels. 
In  some  cases  the  elongation  is  less  marked,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
canal  is  not  regular,  but  the  vessel  is  distended  in  a  spindle  or  sack- 
like shape  at  different  points,  especially  where  the  valves  are.  Most 
frequently  the  laige  veins  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  are  thus 
affected ;  sometimes  chiefly  the  deep  muscular  veins,  often  both  are 
alike  affected.  But  there  are  also  varicosities  in  the  smallest  veins  of 
the  cutis,  which  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  these  are  often 
the  only  ones  affected;  this  gives  an  even,  light-blue  nodular  appear- 
ance to  the  skin.  As  a  result  of  this  distention  of  the  veins,  which 
occurs  very  gradually,  more  serum  than  usual  escapes  from  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  as  the  lateral  pressure  in  them  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  distention  of  the  walls  of  the  veins,  and  the  consequent  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  valves.  The  thinning  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  transuded  excess  of  nutrient  material,  may  be  gradually  followed 
by  escape  of  wandering  cells,  and  their  organization  to  new  tissue ; 
thus  we  have  a  serous,  then  cellular  infiltration,  and  thickening  of  the 
tissue  traversed  by  the  varices;  red  blood-cells  may  also  escape 
through  the  capillary  walls  ( Cohnheim),  We  have  already  explained 
36 
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Fig.  118. 


(page  386)  how,  by  a  further  advance  of  this  process,  the  tissue  ia 
more  and  more  changed,  and  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  in- 
duced.   In  this  way  are  developed  not  only  ulcer- 
ations but  also  some  other  forms  of  chronic  cuta- 
neous inflammations,  especially  a  chronic  eruption 
of  vesicles,  "  eczema  "  of  the  leg. 

Now  we  must  take  up  the  question,  What  is 
the  cause  of  varices?  It  is  probable  that  the 
cause  is  an  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood,  a  pressure,  compression,  or  narrowing  of 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel  in  some  way.  l^^t  the 
obstruction  cannot  be  of  sudden  origin,  for  this 
usually  causes  oedema ;  the  same  is  true  of  liga- 
tion of  a  large  venous  trunk  and  rapidly-appear- 
ing thromboses.  The  pressure  most  then  aflect 
the  vein  gradually.  Still,  even  this  is  not  enough ; 
often  a  gradually-increasing  pressure  does  not 
cause  Varicose  veins,  but  free  collateral  modes  of 
escape  form,  so  that  there  is  no  eflfect,  or  only  a 
slight,  indurated  oedema^  There  must  be  a  coin- 
cident tendency  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  a  cer- 
tain laxity  or  distensibility  of  the  walls  of  the 
veins. 

Anatomical  examination  of  varicose  veins 
shows  that  the  walls  are  absolutely  thickened  by 
deposits  of  connective  tissue  between  the  musde- 
cells,  but  the  latter  do  not  seem  increased,  and,  as 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  six  or  eight  times  the  normal  size,  they  must 
prove  insufficient  to  urge  the  blood  onward,  the  more  so  as  the  valves 
do  not  grow  as  the  dilatation  goes  on,  and  consequently  soon  prove  in- 
sufficient Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  no  detailed  histological 
investigations  about  the  formation  of  varices,  and  especially  about 
the  relation  of  this  disease  to  aneurism.  In  many  cases  the  dispo- 
sition to  varices  may  be  regarded  as  individual,  in  others  it  is  in- 
herited ;  diseases  of  ^e  vessels  are  not  unfreqaently  hereditary,  those 
of  the  arteries,  as  well  as  of  the  veins  and  of  the  capillaries,  by  whose 
morbid  dilatation  the  so-called  mother's  marks  are  caused,  whose 
transmission  by  inheritance  is  known  even  to  the  laity.  Hence,  we 
can  only  regard  the  cause  of  varices,  whidi  we  are  about  to  mention, 
as  exciting  causes  acting  on  an  existing  predisposition.  The  disease 
is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men ;  the  chief  cause  is  said  to  he 
repeated  pregnancies :  the  uterus,  gradually  enlarging,  presses  €xa.  the 
common  iliac  veins,  and  later  on  tlie  vena  cava,  and  occasionally  this 


Varices  In  the  part  nii>- 
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even  induces  oedema  of  the  feet  Often  there  are  varices  in  all  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  saphenous  vein ;  again,  in  those  supplied  bj  the 
pudicy  as  in  the  labia  majora.  It  is  for  more  difficult  to  find  the  causes 
of  the  more  rarely-occurring  varices  in  man.  Large  collections  of 
fieoes  may,  by  pressure  on  the  abdominal  veins,  prove  an  exciting 
cause  of  varices,  but  this  is  rarely  seen.  In  many  men  with  varices 
you  will  find  disproportionately  long  lower  limbs,  especially  long  be- 
low the  knee ;  in  some  cases  this  may  also  favor  congestions  in  the 
veins.  Possibly,  also,  the  collection  of  hard  fat,  or  else  shrinkage  in 
the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata,  may  cause  congestion  in  the 
saphenous  vein,  as  the  latter  sinks  into  the  femoral  at  this  point.  So 
for  as  I  know,  there  are  no  anatomical  investigations  on  this  point. 
The  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  need  not  always  be  directly  in 
the  territory  of  the  dilated  veins :  for  instance,  gradual  narrowing  and 
final  obliteration  of  the  femoral  vein,  below  the  opening  of  the  sa- 
phena,  might  very  readily  cause  enormous  distention  of  the  branches  of 
the  latter  by  collateral  circulation.  Varices  occur  at  some  other  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  in  the 
spermatic  cord.  Varices  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum  cause  hcemorrhoidSj  which,  as  is  well  known,  occur 
chiefly  among  persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  life.  The  disease  is  very 
rare  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  it  occasionally  occurs  in  the  head, 
usually  without  known  cause,  it  may  form  after  an  injmy,  if  this  be 
followed  by  union  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and  veins  and  passage 
of  arterial  blood  into  the  veins ;  this  would  be  a  varix  aneurysmaticus, 
of  which  we  sik>ke  in  the  second  chapter.  In  the  pathological  ana- 
tomical atlas  of  Cruveilhier  you  find  given  as  a  great  rarity  a  pictiu^ 
of  large  varices  of  the  abdominal  veins ;  there  is  a  similar  preparation 
in  the  pathological  museum  at  Vienna. 

The  diagnoHs  of  varices  is  not  difficult  when  the  cutaneous  veins 
are  affected ;  those  of  the  deep  muscular  veins  can  rarely  be  diag- 
nosed with  certainty ;  in  the  leg  and  thigh  the  whole  course  of  the 
tortuous  veins  is  so  evident  through  the  skin  that  they  may  be  readily 
recognized,  but  in  other  cases  we  see  only  a  few  light-blue,  fluctuat- 
ing, compressible  nodules;  these  chiefly  correspond  to  the  sac-like 
dilatations  of  the  veins,  and  to  the  points  where  the  valves  are.  Here 
we  occasionally  find  hard,  round  bodies,  phlebolites  or  veinstones  /  on 
examination,  these  prove  to  be  nodules  in  layers,  at  first  consisting 
of  fibrine ;  they  may  subsequently  calcify  entirely,  so  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  small  peas.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  varices  of 
the  lower  extremities  cause  no  difficulty,  except,  perhaps,  a  feeling 
of  tension  and  heaviness  in  the  limbs  after  long  standing  or  walking. 
But  in  other  cases  there  are  occasionally  thrombi  in  single  venous  dila 
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tatioDS ;  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  and  surrounding  oelldai 
tissue  follows,  and,  although,  under  early  treatment,  the  inflamm&tioD 
usually  terminates  in  resolution,  suppuration  or  abscess  may  eventih 
ally  develop.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  has  been  already  given 
for  traumatic  thrombus  and  phlebitis.  Another  danger  that  may 
arise  from  yarix  is  its  rupture,  a  very  rare  occurrence ;  if  the  patient 
be  kept  quiet,  the  bleeding  may  be  readily  checked  by  compression, 
and  there  is  no  danger  if  medical  aid  be  at  hand.  A  varicose  uloer, 
in  the  strict  meaning,  may  form  from  such  a  ruptured  variz,  but  tiiis 
is  rare,  for  the  wound  usually  heals  quickly.  If  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  the  leg  be  greatly  indurated,  and  if  this  induration 
has  also  affected  the  adventitia  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  they  lie  im* 
movable,  and,  in  the  firm,  leathery,  rigid  skin,  they  feel  like  half  canals 
or  gutters.  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  as  otherwise  in  such  cassB, 
from  the  induration  of  the  skin,  you  might  entirely  overlook  the  varioes. 
The  treatmerU  of  varices  is  very  unsatis£etotory,  as  we  know  no 
way  of  removing  the  disposition  to  this  disease  of  the  veins.  Nor 
can  we  usually  control  the  causes  of  the  pressure ;  so  we  may  reallj 
conclude  that  varices  are  not  curable,  i  e.,  we  have  no  remedy  for 
restoring  the  morbidly-dilated  veins  to  their  normal  size.  For  some 
cases  we  must  say  that,  physiologically  considered,  the  formation  of 
varices  is  Nature's  mode  of  equalizing  abnormal  pressure  in  the  ves- 
sels, and  that  we  may  not  try  to  remove  the  varices  till  we  can  get 
rid  of  their  causes,  for,  if  we  removed  one  or  more  of  these  morbid 
strings,  others  would  form  in  their  place.  For  this  reason  I  reject  all 
operations  which  aim  at  removing  one  or  more  varicose  nodules  from 
the  leg.  If  you  bear  in  mind  that  any  operation  on  the  veins  maj 
prove  dangerous  to  life  by  complication  with  thrombosis  or  emboliflm, 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  considering  the  operation  for  varices  en- 
tirely uncalled  for.  Nevertheless,  these  operations  are  often  done  in 
France,  and  not  unfrequently  prove  fatal ;  there  are  many  methods 
of  operation,  about  which  we  shall  say  a  few  words.  Tlie  oldest 
method,  which  was  practised  by  the  Greeks,  consists  in  exposing  the 
varicose  veins,  and  either  cutting  or  tearing  them  out.  Later,  the  hot 
iron  was  applied  to  induce  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  which 
resulted  in  obliteration  of  the  vessels.  We  may  also  inject  liquor 
ferri  sesquichlorati  with  a  small  syringe  having  a  needle-shaped  noi- 
zle,  as  you  know  this  quickly  causes  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Alter 
this  came  the  ligature  of  the  veins,  especially  the  subcutaneous  ligar 
ture  after  Hicardy  and  the  subcutaneous  roUing-up,  the  enrouletMnt 
of  Vidaly  little  operations  that  I  shall  show  you  in  the  course  on  q>- 
erations ;  these  are  very  ingenious  methods,  but  I  am  sorry  to  atj 
they  do  not  succeed,  and  are  not  free  from  danger. 
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But  shall  we  do  nothing  for  varioes  ?  Yes,  we  should  try  to  keep 
them  within  certain  bounds,  and  thus  prevent  or  reduce  to  a  minimum 
their  bad  effects.  For  this  purpose  there  is  only  one  remedy,  con- 
United  compression^  which,  however,  must  only  be  used  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  is  bearable  to  the  patient.  We  use  two  different  mechanical 
modes  of  compression  in  these  cases,  the  laced  stocking  and  regular 
bandaging.  The  laced  stocking  consists  either  of  a  carefully-made, 
close-fitting  leather  stocking,  split  at  one  side,  and  laced  up,  like  cor- 
sets, till  it  is  tight  enough,  or  else  of  a  tissue  of  rubber  thread,  spun 
over  with  silk  or  cotton,  of  the  same  stuff  that  most  suspenders  are 
made  ol  These  laced  stockings,  which  must  be  veiy  carefully  made, 
and  worn  continually,  are  unfortimately  quite  expensive,  and,  as  they 
cannot  be  washed,  must  often  be  replaced,  so  that  they  are  only  prac- 
tically useful  for  persons  of  means.  In  most  cases  a  carefully-applied 
roller-bandage  suffices.  For  this  piupose,  you  may  best  take  a  cotton 
bandage  two  or  three  fingers*  breadths  wide,  soaked  in  good  book- 
binder's paste,  and,  excepting  the  heel,  bandage  the  whole  foot  and 
leg;  with  care,  such  a  bandage  may  be  worn  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
even  if  the  skin  be  considerably  infiltrated,  it  may  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  ulcers  by  obstructing  the  further  development  of  varices. 


It  is  some  time  since  we  spoke  of  traumatic  aneurism^  but  you 
will  remember  that  we  mentioned  it  under  punctured  wounds  (page 
124),  and  that  I  then  told  you  an  aneurism  was  a  cavity,  a  sac,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  communicated  with  an  artery ;  you  already  know 
that  such  sacs  may  develop  from  injuries  of  the  artery  by  puncture, 
subcutaneous  ruptiure,  or  contusion.  But  now  we  do  not  mean  to 
speak  of  these  traumatic,  so-called  fiedse  aneurisms,  but  of  aneurysma 
verum^  which  develops  gradually  from  disease  of  the  wall  of  the  ar- 
tery. To  explain  to  you  clearly  how  this  occurs,  it  will  be  best  to 
start  firom  the  anatomical  conditions.  At  present,  you  know  but  little 
of  the  diseases  of  arteries ;  the  only  ones  that  have  been  mentioned 
so  flar  are  thrombosis  after  injury,  the  development  of  collateral  circu- 
lation, and  atheroma,  which  we  hastily  spoke  of  when  treating  of 
senile  gangrene.  And  these  comprise  almost  the  whole  list,  only  that 
so  far  we  have  taken  merely  a  one-sided  view  of  atheromatous  dis- 
ease. Of  the  different  parts  of  arteries  the  tunica  muscularis  and 
intima  are  most  frequently  diseased,  and  they  seem  to  be  affected 
primarily.  The  timica  media  is  composed  of  muscle-oells  ana  some 
connective  tissue ;  the  tunica  intima  consists  of  non-vascular,  elastic 
lamelke,  fenestrated  membranes,  and  very  thin  endothelium.  It  may 
be  readily  shown  that,  after  injury  of  an  artery,  its  walls  swell,  and 
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remain  thickened  for  a  time ;  the  phistio  infiltiation  of  the  walls  maj 
lead  to  suppuration,  and  small  fooi  of  matter  maj  form  in  them, 
though  this  is  seen  more  rarelj  in  arteries  than  in  veins.  With  iheee 
processes  there  is  a  relaxation  of  the  membranes,  the  intima  maj  be 
detached  from  the  media  more  readily  than  usual,  the  latter  is  BO&r 
ened,  the  musde-cells  may  in  part  disintegrate,  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  diminished  resistance,  there  may  be  a  dilatation  of  the  artery. 
Such  acute  inflammations  with  plastio  new  formations  and  partial 
softening  may  doubtless  occur  spontaneously,  and,  although  we  have 
no  special  observations  on  this  point,  still,  firom  analogy  with  other 
tissues,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  spontaneous,  idiopathic,  acute,  and 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  arteries  may  run  its  course  in  this  way, 
and  probably  occurs  with  acute  inflammations  of  other  tissues.  At 
all  events,  these  acute  spontaneous  inflammations  of  arteries  are  very 
rare ;  the  chronic  forms  are  far  more  frequent.  One  form  of  aneur 
rism  alone  possibly  depends  on  a  more  subacute  inflammati(Mi  of  the 
arteiy,  with  diminished  resistance  of  its  walls;  this  is  aneurysma 
cirsoideum^  or  aneuryema  per  anasUymosin^  also  called  aneurymna 
racemosum.  This  form  of  arterial  dilatation  is  totally  distinct 
from  the  aneurisms  to  be  hereafter  mentioned ;  in  them  there  is  not 
circumscribed  dilatation  of  one  part  of  an  artery,  but  dilatation  of  a 
large  number  of  arteries  lying  dose  together,  which  are,  moreover, 
very  tortuous,  a  sign  that  they  have  also  increased  in  length.  Cinaid 
aneurism  is^  then^  a  convolution  of  dilated  and  elongated  arteries. 
For  these  changes  to  occur,  there  must  be  a  considerable  new  forma- 
tion in  the  wall  of  the  artery,  longitudinally,  as  well  as  in  the  circuiir 
ference;  the  dilatation  is  possibly  due  to  atrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat ;  usually  (without,  however,  being  able  to  prove  it)  paralysis  of 
the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  assumed  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  this 
variety  of  aneurism  ;  still,  although  paralysis  might  explain  a  mod- 
erate dilatation  of  the  artery,  and  we  have  nothing  to  explain  the 
paralysis,  this  would  not  render  any  more  comprehensible  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  artery,  which  can  only  depend  on  a  new  formation  of  the 
elements  of  the  wall.  As  already  stated,  I  think  that  this  variety  of 
arterial  dilatation,  which  closely  resembles  inflammatory  dilatation 
and  looping  of  vessels,  must  be  referred  to  an  inflammatory  chai^ 
in  the  artery,  and  not  to  chronic  inflammation  with  atheroma,  to  be 
hereafter  described,  but  to  a  more  subacute,  diffuse  inflammation. 
This  view  is  supported  by  various  etiological  factors;  these  aneu- 
risms not  unfrequently  develop  after  blows  or  other  injuries ;  they  aie 
most  fr^uent  at  points  where  numerous  small  arteries  anastomose,  as 
in  the  scalp,  over  the  occiput,  vertex,  and  temples ;  this  variety  of 
aneurism  might  be  regarded  as  an  excessively-developed  collateral 
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circulation ;  the  collateral  arteries,  besides  dilating,  become  tortuous ; 
the  process  is  evidently  the  same  in  both  cases.  We  have  also  to 
mention  that  these  aneurisms  are  particularly  apt  to  develop  in  young 
persons,  in  whom  the  chronic  diseases  leading  to  other  aneurisms  are 

Fio.  114. 


Clraoid  anenrlnn  of  the  scalp  In  an  old  woman ;  a  small  tnmor  was  said  to  baye  existed  at 
birth,  and  to  hare  developed  gradually  to  this  siae.  After  Brtsehet, 

rare.  The  diagnosis  of  cirsoid  aneurism  is  very  simple,  if,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  it  lies  just  imder  the  skin ;  it  has  been  found  more 
deeply  seated,  as  in  the  gluteal  artery,  but  it  is  more  frequent  on  the 
head ;  here  we  may  feel,  and  occasionally  see,  the  tortuous  pulsating 
artery,  so  that  the  disease  is  readily  recognized ;  it  is  not  frequent. 

We  have  still  to  mention  that  the  arterial  wall  may  become  dis- 
eased by  a  suppuration  or  ulceration  extending  horn  the  neighboring 
parts,  first  to  the  adventitia,  then  to  the  other  coats ;  this  is  the  case 
more  rarely  in  acute  abscesses  than  in  chronic  ulcerations.  As  an 
example  of  this  we  see  that,  in  the  development  of  cavities  in  the 
lungs,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  ulceration  attacks  the  walls 
of  the  smaller  arteries,  and  the  adventitia  is  partly  destroyed  and 
softened*    The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  artery  dilates  at  this  point. 
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and  a  small  aDemism  is  formed,  whose  rupture  cauaes  severe  luem^ 
orrbage.  Other  ulcerations  also  may  (though  this  rarely  happens)  find 
their  way  to  an  artery  and  destroy  its  walls,  so  as  to  induce  burstiD^ 
of  the  artery,  and  fatal  haemorrhage  if  the  artery  be  a  large  one.  I 
have  seen  several  such  cases :  an  old  man  had  an  abscess  deep  in  the 
neck  which  opened  into  the  pharynx;  this  was  diagnosed  from  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  painful  swelling  in  the  neck  and  the  free  ex- 
pectoration of  badly-smelling  pus ;  the  patient  had  only  been  in  ^e 
hospital  a  few  hours  when  he  threw  up  a  large  amount  of  blood,  was 
quickly  asphyxiated,  and  died ;  autopsy  showed  that,  as  a  result  of  cir- 
cumscribed suppuration  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  it  had  thrown 
out  a  quai^tity  of  blood  which  had  passed  directly  into  the  larynx  and 
caused  suffocation.  In  another  case  in  a  young  man  who  had  caries 
of  the  right  temporal  bone,  there  were  repeated  haemorrhages  from  the 
right  ear ;  I  diagnosed  an  abscess  on  the  under  side  of  the  temporal 
bone  with  suppuration  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  The  bleeding 
could  not  be  checked  by  tampons  to  the  ear ;  I  ligated  the  right  com- 
mon carotid,  llie  bleeding  ceased  for  ten  days,  then  began  again ;  af- 
ter repeated  tamponading  and  digital  compression  of  the  left  carotid 
without  permanent  result,  I  also  ligated  the  left  common  carotid ;  but 
in  two  days  the  patient  died  of  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  light  ear, 
nose,  and  mouth ;  the  abscess,  which  was  filled  with  blood,  and  could 
now  be  regarded  as  an  aneiuysma  spurium,  h&d  also  opened  into  the 
phar3mx.    The  post  mortem  frdly  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 

We  now  come  to  chronic  diseases  of  the  arteries  and  their  results 
to  true  aneurisms.  In  advanced  age  it  is  very  common  for  the  arteries 
to  become  exceedingly  thick  and  hard  and  occasionally  even  looped, 
especially  those  of  the  diameter  of  the  radial  or  smaller.  If  we  ex* 
amine  these  arteries  more  accurately,  we  find  the  tunica  intima 
thickened,  of  cartilaginous  firmness,  it  is  more  rigid  than  usual,  and 
gapes ;  in  places  it  is  even  as  hard  as  chalk,  or  even  quite  caldfied  or 
ossified,  llie  chalky  parts  are  not  diffusely  spread  through  the  walls 
of  the  artery,  but  form  circles  corresponding  to  the  transverse  muscles 
of  thQ  tunica  media;  it  is  the  muscles  of  the  vessels  that  ossify. 
In  such  persons,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  and  its  first  lai^ 
branches,  we  find  whitish-yellow  spots,  strise  or  plates  of  chaUqr  finn* 
ness,  or  rough  as  if  gnawed,  with  their  edges  hollowed  out.  If  we 
cut  into  these  spots,  we  find  the  whole  intima  of  cartilaginous  hardness, 
whitish  yellow,  and  completely  calcareous  or  hard  as .  bone,  or  else 
friable,  granular,  or  pulpy.  Where  this  disease  has  attained  a  high 
grade,  the  arteries  become  bulged  out  This  is  atheroma  of  the  ar- 
tery as  it  appears  in  the  cadaver.  We  often  find  the  recent  and  cAd 
stage  near  together  or  in  different  arteries.     If  we  examine  these  spou 
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more  carefully  with  the  microsoope,  especially  in  fine  cross  sections 
through  spots  of  different  appearance,  we  find  that  the  first  changes 
occur  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  intima,  on  the  holders  of  the  media; 
here  a  moderate  grouping  of  cells  begins.  The  young  cells  may  lead 
to  connectiye  tissue  and  new  formation  and  callous  thickening  of  the 
arterial  wall ;  but  they  are  usually  short-lived ;  while  new  ones  ap- 
pear in  the  periphery  of  the  affected  spot,  the  first  ones  disintegrate 
to  a  granular  detritus,  to  a  pulp  formed  of  fine  molecules  and  fat, 
which  remains  rather  dry,  as  in  caseous  degeneration ;  the  destruction 
thus  slowly  extends  laterally,  the  nutrition  of  the  media,  as  weU  as 
of  the  inner  layers  of  the  intima,  suffers ;  the  muscle-cells  of  the  for- 
mer become  granular  and  fatty,  as  do  the  elastic  lamellae  of  the  in- 
tima ;  the  change  thus  progresses  inward  till  the  last  lamellae  and  the 
epithelial  membrane  are  perforated,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  ath- 
eromatous pulp  opens  into  the  calibre  of  the  artery.  The  atherom- 
atous process,  beginning  as  a  hollow  ulcer,  has  led  to  an  open  ulcer 
with  undermined  edges ;  you  see  the  mechanism  is  the  same  that  you 
have  already  seen  in  the  skin  and  lymphatic  glands ;  there  is  a  chronic 
inflammation  ending  in  caseous  degeneration,  or,  as  the  pulp  is  called 
in  this  position,  in  atheroma.  This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, as  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  aneurism ;  but  there  are 
some  variations,  from  the  different  structures  of  the  arteries.  The 
less  developed  the  muscularis  and  intima,  the  less  atheromatous  pulp 
will  be  formed,  as  this  results  chiefly  firom  breaking  down  of  the 
intima.  To  commence  with  the  small  arteries,  whose  diseases  we 
may  study  in  the  microscopic  cerebral  arteries :  here  we  find  the  col- 
lections of  cells  mostly  in  the  adventitia,  which  is  but  little  and  only 
secondarily  affected  in  large  arteries.  Almost  the  whole  adventitia 
changes  to  cells,  the  few  muscular  cells  atrophy,  the  fine  hyaline 
membrane,  which  acts  as  intima,  is  very  elastic ;  thus  the  softening  of 
the  adventitia,  caused  by  the  cell-infiltration,  soon  induces  dilatation 
and  finally  bursting  of  the  artery,  as  the  walls  are  no  longer  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Occasionally  also 
there  is  a  plastic  production  of  adventitia ;  dub-shaped  vegetations 
form,  which  consist  partly  of  newly-formed  fibrous,  partly  mucous 
coimeotive  tissue.  We  cannot  here  discuss  this  further,  especiaUy  as 
it  does  not  affect  surgery.  A  fiitty  degeneration  and  calcification  of 
the  muscular  coat  also  occur  along  with  the  plastic  infiltration  of  the 
adventitia  in  the  smaller  cerebral  arteries,  but  are  not  frequent.  Let 
us  pass  to  arteries  the  size  of  the  basilar,  radial,  etc.  Here  the  plas- 
tic process  in  the  adventitia  occasionally  still  combines  with  those  in 
the  other  coats,  although  pulpy  disintegration  and  calcification  of  the 
latter  do  occur.    Sometimes  there  are  thickeping  and  looping  of  these 
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arteries,  sometimes  disintegration  and  softening,  with  consequent  dila* 
tation  or  aneurism ;  for,  when  the  media  and  adventitia  become  soft^ 
ened  to  atheroma  pulp  at  some  point,  the  adventitia  is  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  it  bulges.  If 
we  now  turn  to  the  large  arteries,  aorta,  carotid,  subdavian,  iliac,  and 
femoral,  in  whidi,  you  know,  the  muscular  coat  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, or  is  even  occasionally  wanting,  while  the  intima  is  composed  of 
a  large  number  of  elastic  lamellffi,  and  lies  almost  immediately  on  die 
adventitia,  which  has  more  or  less  elastic  filaments — here  there  is 
least  plastic  process  in  the  adventitia ;  the  pathological  change,  the 
disturbance  of  nutrition,  evinces  itself  chiefly  in  rapid  breaking  down 
or  calcification  of  the  pathological  new  formation,  which  occurs  partly 
on  the  borders  of  the  intima,  partly  in  that  coat.  As  already  men- 
tioned, cases  do  occur  where  extensive  circumscribed  connective-tissue 
new  formations  occur  in  the  intima  in  the  form  of  cartilaginous  callosi* 
ties ;  but  this  is  rarer  than  the  change  to  atheroma-pulp.  In  the  last 
mentioned  arteries  true  atheroma  pulp  forms  most  frequently,  hence 
aneurisms  are  most  frequent  in  them.  If  you  examine  this  atheroma- 
pulp  microscopically,  besides  the  above-mentioned  molecular  and  fat 
granules,  you  find  fieit-crystals,  especially  of  cholesterine,  and  onimbsof 
carbonate  of  lime,  also  hasmatoidin-crystals,  which  come  from  blood- 
dots  depositing  on  the  roughnesses  in  the  arteries,  but  the  hasmatoidin 
develops  firom  their  coloring  matter. 

You  have  now  a  general  view  and  description  of  atheroma  in  ar- 
teries of  various  calibre,  and  can  now  understand  how,  by  softening* 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  it  may  lead  to  partial  dilatation  of  the  artery, 
or  aneurism.  The  form  of  this  dilatation  may  vary  somewhat,  accord* 
ing  as  the  whole  periphery  of  the  artery  is  regularly  diseased  or  not, 
and  as  softening  or  caldfication  predominates. 

The  dilatation  of  the  artery  may  for  some  distance  be  perfectly 
regular ;  this  is  called  aneurysma  e^/Undr^arme  ;  if  the  aneurism  be 
more  spindle-shaped,  it  is  termed  aneurywna  JkMBtforme.  K  the  soft- 
ening be  limited  to  one  side  of  the  arterial  wall,  we  have  a  sac-like 
dilatation,  (meurymui  BOGoatum^  which  may  communicate  with  the 
calibre  of  the  artery  by  a  larger  or  smaller  opening.  A  further  vaiietj 
in  the  formation  of  the  aneurism  may  arise  from  all  the  coats  r^^ 
larly  partidpating  in  the  formation  of  the  aneurism,  or  from  the 
intima  and  media  being  entirely  softened  and  destroyed,  so  that  only 
the  gradually-thickening  adventitia  and  infiltrated  surrounding  parts 
form  the  sac.  Finally,  under  the  last  conditions  the  blood  may  press 
in  between  the  media  and  adventitia,  separate  the  two  coats,  as  tf  the 
layers  of  the  artery  had  been  dissected  up  anatomically ;  this  is  called 
aneury^ma  disaeetms.    These  divisions  may  be  carried  still  furth'Y, 
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but  praotioallj  they  have  very  little  value.  I  shall  only  mention  in 
addition  that,  on  subcutaneous  bursting  of  an  aneurism  composed  of 
all  the  arterial  coats,  it  assumes  more  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of 
an  aneuiysma  traumaticum  or  spurium.  A  short  time  since  I  saw  an 
apparently  healthy  man,  about  fifty  years  old,  who,  when  turning  in 
bed,  had  an  enormous  tumor  develop  in  the  thigh,  which  soon  proved 
to  be  a  diffuse  traumatic  aneurism ;  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  femoral 
artery  was  diseased,  and  had  suddenly  burst  at  some  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  After  compression  had  long  been  used  in  vain, 
the  femoral  artery  was  ligated ;  it  proved  to  be  covered  with  yellow 
spots ;  the  ligature  healed  well  and  became  detached  in  four  weeks, 
still  the  aneurism  became  laiger  and  painful ;  the  sixth  week  after 
the  ligation  gangrene  of  the  foot  began ;  I  then  made  a  high  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh ;  the  patient  recovered.  There  was  an  immense  aneu- 
iysma spurium,  and  an  opening  an  inch  long  in  the  atheromatous  fem- 
oral artery,  which  was  not  aneurismatia 

The  further  fiite  of  the  aneurism,  and  its  etfect  on  neighboring 
tissues  or  the  extremity  affected,  are  very  important.  As  regards  the 
anatomical  changes  in  and  about  an  aneurism,  one  is  its  increase  in 
size,  which  not  only  displaces  the  neighboring  tissues,  but,  by  its 
pressure  and  pulsation,  causes  them  to  atrophy ;  this  refers  not  only 
to  the  soft  parts  but  to  the  bones,  which  are  gradually  broken  through 
by  the  aneurism ;  the  last  effect  is  especially  apt  to  be  induced  by 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  anonyma,  which  may  induce  atrophy  of 
the  vertebrse,  sternum,  or  ribs.  A  further  accompaniment  is  inflam- 
mation in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which,  however,  rarely  lead^  to  sup- 
puration, often  becomes  chronic,  and  very  seldom  induces  gangrene 
of  the  anuiism.  Lastly,  there  is  often  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
aneurism ;  hard  layers  of  fibrine  may  form  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
sac,  and  at  last  entirely  fill  it,  and  so  cause  a  spontaneous  oblitera- 
tion, one  variety  of  cure  of  the  aneurism.  The  worst  accident  is 
when  the  aneurism  increases  in  size,  and  finally  bursts;  this  may 
take  place  outwardly,  but  more  firequently,  especially  in  the  large 
arteries  of  the  trunk,  it  is  inward,  perhaps  into  the  oesophagus,  trap 
chea,  thorado  or  abdominal  caviiy;  sudden  deaih  from  hsemorrhage 
is  the  natural  result. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  to  show  wtiat  may  be  the  results  of 
aneurism  of  arteries  of  internal  organs ;  I  shall  merdj  mention  that 
particles  may  be  detached  from  Hie  clots  which  form  in  the  aneurismal 
dilatations,  or  on  the  roughnesses  of  the  atheromatous  arteries,  and 
may  pass  as  emboli  into  the  peripheral  arteries.  These  emboli  occa- 
sionally cause  gangrene;  but  this  is  not  so  frequent  as  is  believed, 
for  usually  the  ooagulte  in  aneurisms  are  firmlv  attached. 
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We  shall  now  investigate  more  carefully  aneuriMU  of  ihe  eaelren^ 
Uiea.  At  first|  thej  cause  slight  muscular  f&tigae  and  weakneaa,  more 
rarely  pain  in  the  affected  limb;  if  there  be  inflammation  about  tlie 
sac,  of  course  there  are  l>ain,  redness  of  the  skin,  oedema,  and  disturb- 
ance of  function,  which  may  go  so  for  as  to  render  the  limb  entirelj 
useless  if  the  aneurism  continue  to  grow,  and  there  be  continued 
chronic  or  subacute  inflammation  around  it.  The  formation  of  exten- 
sive coagulsd  in  the  aneurism  of  a  laige  artery  may  be  followed  by 
gangrene  of  the  whole  limb  below  it. 

When  speaking  of  gangrene,  it  was  menticmed  that  it  might 
result  firom  atheroma  of  the  artery,  as  so-called  gangrena  spon- 
tanea ;  but  there  the  case  was  somewhat  different :  the  small  arteries 
were  diseased ;  these  lose  their  power,  from  destruction  of  their  strong 
muscular  coat^  and  can  no  longer  urge  on  the  blood,  as  they  cannot 
contract  But  here  there  is  obliteration  of  an  arterial  trunk  by  coa^ 
ula9  from  an  aneurism.  I  will  relate  to*  you  a  case  observed  in  the 
Zurich  surgical  clinic.  A  man  twenty-two  years  old,  emaciated  and 
miserable,  was  brought  into  the  hospital ;  his  right  leg,  nearly  as  high 
as  the  knee,  wa9  bluish  black,  the  epidermis  peeled  off  in  shreds ;  gan- 
grene was  unmistakable.  Examination  of  the  arteries  showed  a  spin- 
dle-shaped, pulsating  aneurism  of  the  left  [right  f ]  femoral  artexy,  ckae 
below  Poupart's  ligament ;  there  was  a  second  one,  three  inches  below, 
on  the  same  artery;  this  felt  hard;  there  was  a  third  one  in  the  bend  of 
the  knee,  just  as  hard,  but,  from  the  swelling  of  the  surrounding  part% 
the  form  could  not  be  exactly  made  out;  between  the  second  and 
third  aneurisms  the  arteiy  continued  to  pulsate  the  first  day  the  par 
tient  was  in  the  hospital ;  the  line  of  demarcation  was  not  formed,  it 
appeared  likely  to  extend  higher ;  gradually  the  pulsation  ceased  as 
high  as  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  patient  died  about  a  fortnight  afler 
his  admission  to  the  hospital.  The  autopsy  showed  the  aneurisms 
that  had  been  recognized  during  life,  and  also  extensive  atheroma  of 
almost  all  the  arteries.  Taking  this  with  what  I  told  you,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  ligation  of  large  arteries,  about  the  development  of  ooUatend 
circulation,  you  will  think  there  is  a  contradiction.  Why  does  not 
gangrene  occur  when  you  close  an  artery  by  a  ligature,  as  well  as 
when  it  is  blocked  by  a  clot  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  a  free 
collateral  circulation  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  peripheral 
parts  only  takes  place  when  the  arteries  are  healthy  and  capable  of 
distention.  But,  when  a  coagulum  passes  from  an  aneurism  into  the 
artexy,  the  neighboring  arteries  are  usually  diseased  and  not  diatein 
sible,  being  calcified,  or  already  partly  obstructed;  moreover,  the 
closure  of  the  artery  is  not,  as  in  ligation,  limited  to  a  small  space,  bot 
is  veiy  extensive,  p<3rhaps  even,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  in> 
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volving  the  whole  arteiy ;  then  there  is  no  poesibitity  of  a  oollateral 
droulation,  either  by  the  direct  route  or  by  neighboring  branches. 
The  arteries  must  be  very  generally  diseased,  and  the  coagulation 
very  extensive,  to  cause  gangrene,  so  that  it  is  not  very  frequent  in 
aneurism ;  that  would  also  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  treatment, 
whidi,  however,  as  you  will  hereafter  see,  chiefly  has  for  its  object  the 
obliteration  of  the  aneurism,  with  or  without  ligation  of  the  artery. 

We  now  come  to  the  etiology  of  aneurism.  Although  atheroma 
is  a  yeiy  frequent  disease  of  old  age,  and  occurs  everywhere,  aneurism 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  old  persons.  In  Zurich,  atheroma  of  the 
arteries  in  old  persons,  and  gangrena  senilis,  are  quite  frequent,  but 
aneurism  of  the  extremities  is  rare.  The  occurrence  of  aneurism  is 
curiously  spread  over  Europe :  in  Germany,  aneurism  of  the  extrem- 
ities is  rare ;  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
most  frequent  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this,  only  it  is 
certain  that  diseases  of  the  arteries,  in  common  with  rheumatism  and 
gout,  are  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope. [During  the  past  five  years  (1866-1870),  of  11,344  cases  of 
disease  and  injury,  in  the  New-York  Hospital,  there  were  33  cases  of 
aneurism,  or  about  one  case  to  every  344  patients.  Of  these  there 
were :  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  6 ;  abdominal  aorta,  10 ;  innominate  artery, 
1 ;  subclavian,  2;  iliac,  1;  femoral,  4;  popliteal,  8;  not  named,  1.]  As 
regards  age  (of  course  we  are  not  speaking  of  traumatic  aneurisms), 
the  disease  is  rare  before  the  thirtieth  year,  more  frequent  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  and  most  frequent  after  the  fortieth  year ;  men 
are  more  disposed  to  aneurisms  than  women.  Special  causes  are  little 
known ;  popliteal  aneurism  is  most  frequent  among  those  in  the  ex« 
tremities ;  the  explanation  of  this  has  been  sought  in  the  superficial 
position  of  the  popliteal  artery,  in  the  tension  to  which  it  is  subjected 
on  sudden  movements,  contusions,  etc. ;  thus  this  form  is  said  to  occur 
especially  often  in  England  in  footmen  who  stand  behind  the  carriages ; 
but  I  must  acknowledge  that  to  me  this  seems  as  improbable  as  the 
explanation  given  for  chamber-maid's  knee.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  artery,  as  to  gout,  is  due  to  heredi- 
tary influence ;  hard  work  and  free  use  of  liquor  are  also  given  as  causes ; 
in  England  especially,  the  latter  is  said  to  induce  relaxation  of  the 
walls  of  the  artery,  even  without  atheroma. 

The  duignonB  of  an  aneurism  of  the  extremities  is  not  difficult, 
if  the  examination  be  careful  and  the  aneurism  not  too  smalL  There 
is  an  elastic,  more  or  less  hard,  circumscribed  (except  in  false  or  rup- 
tured aneurism,  which  are  diffuse)  tumor  connected  with  the  artery ; 
the  tumor  pulsates  perceptibly  to  the  sight  and  touch ;  on  applying 
the  stethoscope,  you  may  hear  a  pulsating  murmur,  caused  by  the  fric- 
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tion  of  the  blood  on  the  ooagulum,  or  in  the  opening  of  the  sac,  or  by 
the  ricochetting  of  the  blood  in  the  sao.  The  tumor  ceases  to  pulsate 
if  you  compress  the  artery  above  it.  These  symptoms  are  so  striking 
that  it  might  be  thought  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  mistaken ;  still, 
errors  have  been  made  even  by  experienced  suigeons,  at  times  when 
they  did  not  think  of  the  possibility  of  aneuiismy  and  were  has^. 
For,  when  the  surrounding  parts  are  much  inflamed,  the  aneurism  may 
be  greatly  masked  by  the  swelling ;  it  may  be  taken  fot  a  simple  in* 
flammatory  swelling  or  abscess ;  it  may  even  have  originated  £rc»n  an 
abscess,  as  before  stated*  The  latter  mistake  is  the  most  frequent ;  it 
is  punctured,  and — ^what  a  disagreeable  surprise — instead  of  pus,  we 
have  a  stream  of  arterial  blood.  There  is  nothing  at  hand  to  anest 
the  hsemorrhage ;  the  situation  is  shocking,  even  if  the  cool  suigeon 
have  presence  of  mind  enough  to  make  instantaneous  oompresaioii 
till  he  decides  what  next  to  da  But  I  will  not  picture  affairs  too 
dismally ;  and  I  repeat  that,  on  careful  examination,  such  an  error 
would  scarcely  be  possible*  If  the  aneurism  be  distended  with  dots, 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumor  may  cease,  or  be  very  indistinct,  as  may 
also  the  murmur ;  even  here,  however,  further  accurate  obeervation 
will  lead  to  a  correct  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tumor  of  a  dif* 
ferent  sort  may  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism.  In  the  bones  particu* 
larly,  there  is  a  sort  of  soft  tumor  (central  osteosarcoma)  whidi  ia 
very  rich  in  arteries,  and  consequently  pulsates  distinctly.  Numerous 
small  aneurisms  may  form  on  these  arteries,  from  the  softening  of  the 
substance  of  the  tumor  and  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries;  the  sum  of 
the  murmurs  in  these  small  aneurisms  may  resemble  a  typical  anei:^ 
rismal  murmur ;  in  these  cases  also,  only  the  most  accurate  examinar 
tion  and  observation  can  show  us  the  true  state  of  the  case.  These 
pulsating  bone-tumors  are  often  regarded  as  true  aneurism  in  bone. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  spontaneous  aneurism  in  bone,  but  con- 
sider all  these  so-called  bcme-aneurisms  as  soft  sarcoma  in  the  bone 
very  rich  in  arteries.  Lastly,  we  may  be  tempted  to  regard  a  tumor, 
lying  very  near  an  artery  and  moved  with  the  arterial  pulse,  as  an  in* 
dependently-pulsating  tumor,  or  an  aneurism ;  the  absence  of  the 
aneurismal  murmur,  the  consistence  of  the  tumor,  the  possibility  of 
isolating  it  from  the  artery,  and  the  further  observation  of  the  course, 
will  guiutl  you  frvim  error.  The  prognosis  of  aneurism  varies  greatly 
with  its  locality,  so  that  nothing  general  can  be.  said  of  it. 

We  now  turn  to  the  treatment^  remarking,  first,  that  in  rare  cases 
aneurism  may  recover  spontaneously,  by  complete  closure  of  the  sae 
and  a  part  of  the  artery  by  coagula ;  the  tumor  then  ceases  growing, 
and  may  gradually  subside.  As  before  mentioned,  also,  inflammation 
around  the  tumor  may  lead  to  local  gangprene ;  if  the  artery  has  pre* 
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viously  been  oododed,  the  "whole  aneurism  may  become  gangrenous, 
and  be  thrown  off  without  hasmorrhage.  These  natural  cures  are 
Ter  J  rare,  but  indicate  the  mode  of  treatment.  I  shall  not  here  speak 
of  the  medical  treatment  of  aneurism,  except  to  mention  one  method, 
VaUcUva^s.  The  aim  of  this  is,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
body  to  a  minimum,  so  as  to  weaken  the  heart's  action,  and  favor  the 
formation  of  coagula.  Repeated  venesections,  purgatives,  absolute 
quiet,  low  diet,  digitalis  internally,  and  ice  locally  over  the  tumor,  are 
tiie  remedies  with  which  the  patient  is  treated  imderthis  method;  the 
results  are  doubtful :  the  patients  are  very  much  debilitated,  and  the 
symptoms  may  then  be  less;  but,  as  the  patients  regain  their  strength, 
the  former  condition  generally  returns*  We  may  employ  the  above 
remedies  to  a  moderate  extent  in  alleviating  severe  symptoms  in  in- 
ternal aneurisms,  but  they  will  not  induce  an  actual  cure ;  unfortu- 
nately, internal  aneu*isms  must  almost  always  be  regarded  as  incura- 
bla  Let  us  pass  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  external  aneurisms. 
This  may  be  conducted  in  two  ways ;  it  may  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
the  aneurism,  or  its  complete  removaL  In  most  cases  the  destruction 
of  the  tumor  will  be  enough.     The  remedies  for  this  purpose  vary. 

1.  Compremon*  This  may  be  applied  in  various  ways :  a,  on  the 
aneurism ;  6,  on  the  affected  artery,  above  the  tumor.  The  latter  is 
by  f&r  the  most  effectiye  method,  because  even  a  moderate  pressure 
on  the  aneurism  is  often  painful,  and  may  cause  inflammation  in  its 
vicinity.  The  mode  of  employing  compression  also  varies ;  it  may  be 
continued,  and  complete  or  incomplete ;  it  may  be  temporary,  but  com- 
plete,  i.  e.,  such  as  to  arrest  the  pulsation.  The  methods  of  compres- 
sion are  about  as  follows :  a,  compression  with  the  fingers,  particularly 
recommended  by  VanxeUi,  and  Used  by  other  surgeons  with  advantage ; 
it  is  made  by  the  surgeon,  nurses,  or  by  the  patient  himself,  at  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  arrest  pulsation  completely  for  a  few  hours ;  if  the  patient 
can  bear  it,  this  is  continued  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  till  the 
aneurism  no  longer  pulsates,  and  has  become  quite  hard ;  d,  compress 
sion  of  the  aneurism  by  forced  flexion  of  the  extremify ;  this  procedure, 
first  used  by  Malgaigne,  is  particularly  suited  for  popliteal  aneurism ; 
the  limb  is  &stened  in  the  position  of  extreme  flexion  by  a  bandage, 
and  retained  thus  till  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  has  ceased; 
c,  compression  with  special  apparatus,  pads,  compresses,  etc.,  which 
must  be  so  made  that  the  pressure  may  be  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  artery,  and  that  oedema  may  not  be  induced  by  simultaneous 
pressure  on  the  vein ;  the  pressure  need  not  be  hard  enough  to  arrest 
pulsation  entirely,  but  merely  to  diminish  the  supply  of  blood.  Views 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  compression  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism 
vary.     Irish  surgeons  laud  it  highly;  French  and  Italian  surgeons 
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incline  to  it  more  than  formerly ;  especiallj  since  the  investigationfl 
of  Broca^  intermittent  digital  compression  has  shown  some  brilliant 
results.  I  think  that,  in  most  cases  of  aneurism,  compression  should 
be  first  resorted  to ;  but  observation  shows  that  it  is  not  alike  suited 
for  all  oases,  and  is  not  of  radical  benefit  in  alL  [Mr.  CooU  reports  a 
case  where  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  was  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  bladder  of  ice.] 

2.  Ligation  of  ilie  artery.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways : 
a,  close  above  the  aneurism  (after  Anel) ;  ft,  far  above  the  aneurism, 
at  a  point  of  election  (cTI  HmUer) ;  c,  dose  below  the  aneurism,  i  e., 
at  its  peripheral  end  (after  Wardrop  and  Srtudar).  Of  all  these 
methods,  ligation  dose  above  the  aneurism  is  proportionately  the 
most  certain ;  ligation  close  below  it  the  least  certain.  ligation  at 
a  distance  from  the  aneurism  will  cure  the  disease  for  a  short  time, 
occasionally  even  permanently,  L  e.,  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism 
will  cease,  but,  when  the  collateral  circulation  develops  fully,  the 
pulsation  may  begin  again.  I  have  mysdf  seen  such  a  case ;  from  a 
puncture  with  a  penknife,  a  boy  twelve  years  old  had  an  aneurism 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut  in  the  femoral  artery,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thigh;  the  femoral  was  Ugated  close  below  Poupart's  ligament; 
in  ten  days  the  ligature  cut  through,  and  there  was  great  haemor- 
rhage, which,  however,  was  instantly  checked ;  then,  after  dividing 
Poupart's  ligament,  a  second  ligature  was  applied  half  an  inch  higher ; 
this  ligature  held  well;  the  wound  healed ;  when  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  there  was  again  pulsation  in  the  aneurism,  which  had  previously 
become  perfectly  hard,  and  had  ceased  pulsating.  But,  in  spite  of  sudi 
relapses,  ligation  remote  from  the  aneurism  will  retain  its  importance, 
and  continue  the  chief  method,  for,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aneurism, 
the  artery  is  occasionally  so  diseased  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  ligate 
there;  for  the  rigid  and  ossified  artery  might  be  so  quickly  cut 
through  by  the  ligature  that  the  thrombus  would  not  be  firm  enough 
when  the  ligature  falls. 

3.  Remedies  which  are  supposed  to  directly  induce  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  aneurisms.  Of  these,  injection  of  liquor  ferri  sesqui- 
chlorati,  after  I^avaz  and  Petrequin^  is  relatively  most  frequently 
used ;  it  must  be  done  very  carefully :  it  should  be  made  with  a  small 
syringe,  whose  piston  is  moved  by  a  screw,  with  every  turn  of  which 
a  drop  escapes ;  a  few  drops  of  the  liquor  ferri  should  thus  be  veiy 
carefully  forced  into  the  tumor.  Simple  coagulation  and  shrinking 
of  the  aneurism  may,  and  it  is  said  do,  follow  this ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  more  frequently  followed  by  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, and  gangrene.    I  think  that  the  action  of  the  injected  liquor 
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feni  18  misunderstood ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  a  clot  made  by  this 
substance  becomes  organized ;  it  most  likely  merely  irritates  the  wall 
of  the  vessel,  causing  it  to  inflame,  and  thereby  lose  the  power  of 
keeping  the  blood  fluid  (JBrilcke),  thus  secondarily  inducing  coagula- 
tion of  that  fluid  and  atrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  artery.  Von  Xanr 
ffendeck  injected  a  solution  of  ergotin  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  aneurism  and  cured  it.  I  explain  the  action  here  also  as  being  an 
inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  with  the  results  above  men- 
tioned. Electrepunoture,  nearly  abandoned  for  a  time,  has  been  again 
resorted  to  by  CiniseUi,  and  with  very  good  results,  even  in  aortic 
aneurism;  a  needle  is  to  be  passed  into  the  aneurism  and  connected 
to  the  negative  pole  of  a*  galvanic  battery,  while  the  positive  pole  is 
to  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.  [In  an  interesting  case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  It.  JP.  Lincoln^  in  the  Medical  Record^  the  current 
was  passed  directly  through  needles  introduced  into  the  tumor.] 
Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  galvanic  current  had  the  power  of 
coagulating  the  blood  directly.  [This  would  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
lAncoLfCe  case,  as  clotted  blood  escaped  from  the  needle-punctures.] 
Physiologists  do  not  consider  this  the  mode  of  action,  but  think  that 
the  thermic  effect  of  the  current  causes  a  small  eschar  around  the 
needle  in  the  aneurism,  and  that  the  clot  forms  around  this.  If  we 
pass  several  fine  needles  into  an  aneurism  and  leave  them  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours,  they  also  will  cause  inflammation  and  formation 
of  a  dot  [At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathologigal  Society,  Dr. 
Ourdon  B^ick  presented  a  specimen  where  needles  had  been  used, 
and  spoke  of  one  where  silk  sutures  had  been  employed ;  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  liability  to  inflamnuition,  such  proced- 
ures were  inadmissible  in  arteries  near  the  heart.] 

4.  We  now  come  to  the  mode  of  operative  treatment  of  an  aneu- 
rism which  aims  at  its  complete  detitrucHon;  if  this  succeed,  it  is, 
of  course,  more  certainly  a  radical  cure  than  the  modes  above  de- 
scribed, but  it  is  a  much  more  serious  operation.  It  may  be  done, 
according  to  ArUyUus^  as  follows :  The  artery  is  to  be  .compressed 
above  the  aneurism,  then  the  whole  sac  is  slit  up  and  the  coagulum 
turned  out ;  through  the  sac  probes  are  passed  into  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  artery,  which  is  then  ligated,  the  probes  of  course 
being  removed — ^they  are  only  intended  to  fsicilitate  finding  the  artery; 
this  operation,  which  I  have  seen  performed  several  times  for  aneu- 
risms resulting  from  venesection,  is  not  always  as  simple  as  it  appears, 
for  it  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  find  the  openings  of  the  artery  in  the 
sac  filled  with  coagulum,  and  often  other  arteries  besides  the  main  one 
bleed,  as  a  collateral  circulation  occasionally  opens  into  the  aneurism. 
37 
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After  the  operation  there  is  suppuration  of  the  whole  aneurisnud 
sac ;  in  three  cases  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  brachial,  and  one  of  the 
ra(]iial  artery,  I  saw  healing  occur  without  any  accident.  If  the  aneu- 
rism be  small  and  distinctly  bounded,  we  might  first  ligate  above  and 
below,  then  extirpate  the  aneurism  as  we  would  a  tumor.  Of  late, 
8yme  has  employed  the  method  of  AntyUus  successfully  in  large 
arteries  alsa 

I  should  like  to  give  you  some  definite  advice  about  the  choice  of 
method  among  these  different  plans  of  operating,  but  this  is  scarcely 
possible,  as  one  plan  or  another  will  best  suit  different  cases.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  I  can  merely  repeat  that  of  late  so  many  favorable  restdts 
from  compression  have  again  been  published  firom  different  sources, 
that  it  should  not  be  too  quickly  abandoned.  If,  however,  as  usually 
happens  in  aneurisms  firom  venesection,  there  be  great  difiuse  swell- 
ing of  the  entire  arm,  the  method  of  AntyUus  appears  to  me  prefer- 
able to  all  others ;  with  good  assistants  it  is  very  practicable,  and  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  is  claimed  by  many  persons.  When  we  do  not 
wish  to  make  AntyUus* s  operation,  we  may  try  AneTs  or  HtuUei^s,  I 
have  least  to  say  for  the  injection  of  liquor  ferri  in  ordinary  cases  of 
spontaneous  and  traumatic  aneurism.  In  varicose  aneurism  and 
aneurismal  variz,  ligating  the  artery  above  and  below  the  opening 
will  be  the  most  certain  method. 

We  must  still  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  treatment  of  cirsoid 
aneurism.  The  above  methods  of  operation  are  only  partially  appli- 
cable to  it.  Direct  compression  of  the  entire  tumor  may  be  made  by 
means  of  bandages  and  compresses  prepared  for  the  special  cases ;  we 
mean  particularly  the  aneurisms  of  this  variety  coming  on  the  head 
which  are  the  most  frequent,  but  compression  has  rarely  proved 
successfuL  The  injection  of  liquor  ferri  may  here  prove  useful, 
for  suppuration  or  gangrene  of  the  entire  convolution  of  arteries 
is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  in  aneurisms  of  the  large  arteries  of 
the  extremities.  The  destruction  might  be  accomplished  by  ligating 
all  the  afferent  arteries,  but  this  is  very  tedious  and  uncertain ;  the 
result  would  be  just  as  doubtful,  and  it  might  be  dangerous  to  ligate 
one  or  both  external  carotids  in  a  cirsoid  aneurism  of  the  scalp.  An- 
other method,  having  the  same  object,  is  to  insert  insect-needles 
through  the  skin  at  different  points  around  the  tumor,  and  apply  a 
thread,  as  in  the  twisted  suture ;  the  result  will  be  suppuration  and 
obliteration,  perhaps  partial  gangrene  of  the  skin.  Total  extirpation 
may  occasionally  be  resorted  to ;  it  is  done  as  follows :  Around  the 
tumor  we  make  numerous  percutaneous  mediate  ligations  close  to- 
gether ;  then  we  may  cut  out  the  main  body  of  the  tumor,  with  the 
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dQated  arteries,  without  haemorrhage ;  this  is  the  most  certain  and 
radical  operation,  but  cannot  well  be  resorted  to  when  the  tumors  are 
very  extensive ;  then  we  might  try  mediate  ligation  for  different  parts, 
and  attain  our  end  by  partial  extirpations.  After  his  ver  j  thorough 
investigations  about  the  treatment  of  these  aneurisms,  Seine  also 
speaks  very  decidedly  in  fiavor  of  their  extirpation. 
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TUMORS. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 

Definition  of  the  Tenn  Tumor. — General  Anatomical  Bemarks;  ToljmorphiBm  of 
TiBsnes.— Points  of  Origin  of  Tumors.— Limitation  of  the  Development  of  Cells  to 
Certain  Types  of  Tissue.— Bdation  to  the  Generatiye  Layers.— Mode  of  Growth.— 
Anatomioal  Metamorphosis  of  Tumors ;  their  External  Appearanoes. 

Geitelembn  :  To-day  we  enter  on  the  difficult  chapter  that  treats 
of  tumors.  The  swellings  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken  depended 
only  on  a  few  causes;  thej  were  due  to  abnonnal  collections  of  blood 
in  and  outside  of  the  vessels,  to  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  serum, 
to  itfi  permeation  with  young  cells  (plastic  infiltration),  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination.  In  contradistinction  to  these  swellings,  we 
now  in  the  clinical  sense  of  the  term  call  new  formations  sfoeHinfft 
or  tumors  when  we  suppose  they  are  due  to  other  causes  than  those 
of  the  inflammatory  new  formations,  and  have  a  growth  which  as  a 
rule  has  no  typical  termination,  but,  as  it  were,  goes  on  ad  if^nitimi; 
besides,  most  of  these  growths  are  composed  of  tissue  which  is  more 
highly  organized  than  inflammatory  neoplasia.  Let  us  investigate 
this  more  accurately.  At  present  you  are  only  acquainted  with  that 
variety  of  new  formation  caused  by  inflammation ;  this  is  very  uni- 
form, not  only  in  its  mode  of  origin,  but  in  its  further  development ; 
its  development  might  be  interfered  with  by  disintegration,  drying  up^ 
breaking  down  into  pus,  eta ;  it  might  proliferate  excessively,  but  it 
was  always  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  change  its  character;  but,  finally, 
if  there  existed  no  spedally  unfiEivorable  local  or  general  cause,  and 
no  vital  organ  was  disturbed  by  the  new  formation,  it  subsided — ^it 
again  became  connective  tissue ;  the  inflammation  terminated  in  cioa* 
trization.  Then,  if  the  inflammation  was  superfidal,  there  was  de- 
velopment of  epithelial  or  epidermis  cells,  the  bony  cicatrix  ossified, 
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new  nerv&'filaments  formed  in  the  nerve-cicatriz ;  in  all  these  changes 
the  development  of  new  blood-vessels  played  an  important  part ;  still, 
as  above  said,  the  typical  termination  of  the  inflammation,  whether  it 
was  acute  or  chronio,  superficial  or  deep,  was  in  the  cicatrix. 

Although  connective  tissue,  nerve,  and  bone  tumors,  may  ex- 
ceptionaUy  form  from  connective  tissue,  nerve,  and  bone  cicatrices, 
still  these  constitute  a  very  small  part  of  the  various  tissue-formations 
found  in  tumors;  forms  the  most  varied  and  complicated,  such  as 
newly-formed  glands,  teeth,  hair,  eta,  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
the  tumors ;  indeed,  tissues  are  there  seen  which,  as  then  arranged, 
never  under  other  circumstances  occur  in  the  body  or  even  during 
fcetal  life.  To  enable  you  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the.  anatomical 
characteristics  of  tumors,  I  will  recall  to  your  memory  a  few  general 
laws  from  general  pathology  about  the  formation  of  new  growths ;  in 
the  large  works  on  this  subject  by  Virchow  and  0,  Weber  you  may 
find  very  excellent  and  exhaustive  representations  of  these  conditions. 

When  a  part  of  the  body  is  abnormally  enlarged,  we  make  a  dis- 
tinction as  to  whether  the  enlargement  is  caused  by  an  abnormal  in- 
crease of  volume  of  the  different  elements  {simple  hypertrophy)  or  by 
a  formation  of  new  elements,  which  are  deposited  between  the  old 
ones.  This  new  formation  may  be  analogous  to  the  matrix,  or  mother- 
tissue  {hamcecplaBticjy  or  not  {hUeroplaetic).  The  homoeoplastic  new 
formation  proceeds  either  from  simple  division  of  the  existing  ele- 
ments (thus  a  cartilage-cell  by  segmentation  forms  two,  then  four 
cartilage-cells) ;  then  it  is  called  hyperplaatic  (numerical  hypertzophy) ; 
or  at  first  apparently  indifferent,  small,  round  cells  form  from  the  ex- 
isting cellular  elements,  and  from  these  a  tissue  analogous  to  the  mat^ 
rix  is  developed — ^homoeoplastic  new  formation  in  the  strict  sense. 
Heteroplastic  new  formations  always  begin  with  the  development  of 
primary  cell-tissue,  so-called  indifferent  formative  cells  (granulation 
stage  of  tumors,  FtrcAotr),  and  from  these  develops  the  tissue  heterolo- 
gous to  the  matrix  (as  cartilage  in  the  testicle,  epidermis  in  the 
brain,  etc.). 

This  nomenclature,  proposed  by  FiVcAow,  seemed  perfectly  suit- 
able and  natur^  in  a  purely  anatomical  point  of  view ;  and  I  can  still 
accept  it  if  the  term  of  heteroplasia  be  limited,  as  will  be  hereafter 
stated,  and  if  we  dismiss  the  idea  that  homoeoplastic  is  synonymous 
with  benignant  and  heteroplastic  with  malignant.  We  must  here  add 
that  there  is  every  probabHity  that  wandering  ceUa  escaping  from  the 
vessels  very  materially  aid  in  the  formation  of  tumors,  at  least  to  the 
formation  of  tumors  of  the  connective-tissue  series.  £fut,  apart  from 
this,  we  shotild  err  if  we  supposed  that  in  the  above  nomenclature  all 
cases  of  new  formation,  even  considered  in  a  purely  anatomical  point 
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of  view,  could  be  easily  labelled,  ready  to  be  placed  away  in  a 
museum.  The  simple  numerical  hypertrophies  and  hypeqplasifle,  al- 
though in  some  oases  difficult  to  distiuguish,  are  at  least  theoretically 
separable ;  the  same  way  with  those  new  formations  which  do  not 
consist  of  similar,  well-formed  tissue-elements ;  a  connectiyetissue 
tumor  occurring  in  connective  tissue  would  always  be  termed  homoeo- 
plastic;  found  in  bone,  brain,  or  the  liver,  it  would  be  termed  hetero- 
plastic, etc.  Well-developed  alveolar  cancerous  tissue  also  usually 
presents  no  difficulty  of  classification,  for  it  does  not  normally  oocur 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  is  everywhere  heterologous.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  neoplasise  which  have  no  fully-developed  normal 
or  entirely  abnormal  form  of  tissue,  but  consist  of  elements  that  can- 
not be  found  elsewhere ;  what  becomes  of  them  ?  or,  can  any  thing 
develop  from  them  (indifferent  formative  cells,  primary-cell  tissue, 
granulation-tumors)  ?  and  where  shall  we  place  those  neoplasias  whidi 
are  not  completed  tissue,  but  are  evidentiy  normal  tissue  in  the  stage 
of  development  ?  According  to  the  above  definition  of  heterology  and 
homology,  inflammatoiy  new  formation  is  at  first  heterologous  every- 
where; but  the  connective-tissue  cicatrix  developing  from  it  subae* 
quently  becomes  a  homologous  neoplasia  in  connective  tissue ;  in  mus- 
cle it  almost  always  remains  heterologous,  the  same  way  in  the  brain 
and  in  the  bones,  if  it  does  not  ossify.  You  see  that  here  parts, 
which  from  their  native  and  mode  of  origin  naturally  belong  together, 
are  sundered  by  the  anatomical  nomenclature.  But  let  us  leave  m^ 
flammatory  neoplasia  out  of  the  question.  Every  tumor  resulting 
from  indifferent  formative  cells  must  exhibit  a  series  of  stages  of  de- 
velopment, if  the  cells  are  transformed  to  one  or  several  sorts  of  tis- 
sue. Wherever  they  are  grouped  together,  indifferent  formative  oeOa 
are  heterologous ;  if  a  neoplasia  show  only  sudi  elements,  we  will  let 
it  pass  for  heterologous ;  but  if  it  appear  that  a  number  of  these  oella 
have  been  transformed  into  spindle-cells,  the  question  arises.  Where 
does  this  neoplasia  belong?  Spindle-cells  collected  in  groups  axe 
heteroplastic  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  but  these  cells  occur  in  foetal 
connective  tissue,  foetal  muscles,  and  foetal  nerves ;  what  would  finaUy 
become  of  the  spindle-cells  of  this  tumor  ?  if  found  in  musdes,  should 
not  this  tumor  still  be  called  homologous?  On  this  point  we  can  only 
decide  arbitrarily;  you  may  look  at  it  from  different  points  of  view. 
Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  tumors  that  contain  the  most  different 
complete  and  incomplete  tissues  ?  I  will  stop  here,  to  avoid  matdng 
you  skeptical ;  it  is  my  duty  to  help  you  learn,  not  to  throw  obstacles 
in  your  way. 

As   the  enlargement   of  the  individual  elements  (simple  hyper- 
trophy) cannot  be  observed,  and  the  increase  of  the  elements  from 
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themselves  (hyperplasia)  is  an  act  often  observed  and  constantly  go- 
ing on  in  physiological  growth,  it  only  remains  to  treat  of  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  indiffereni  formative  cells,  and  their  further  course. 
Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  in  inflammation,  only 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  tumors  we  unfortunately  cannot  make 
any  experimental  investigations.  Formerly  the  proliferation  of  con-  I 
nective-tissue  cells  was  not  doubted,  and  these  were  assumed  as  the 
source  for  the  development  of  most  tumors.  But  most,  possibly  all, 
of  these  indifferent  cells  are  wandering  white  blood-cells.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  on  this  point  there  was  formerly  much  error,  conclu- 
sions having  been  too  quickly  drawn  from  the  arrangement  in  groups,  * 
and  the  metamorphoses  of  the  formative  cells ;  nor  can  I  claim  to  have 
escaped  these  errors.  For  instance,  when  in  sarcoma  we  found  small 
indifferent  cells,  with  one,  two,  and  then  more  nuclei  near  together 
(when  between  the  filaments  of  the  connective  tissue,  where  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells  lie,  we  saw  a  small,  then,  near  by,  a  large  group  of 
indifferent  cells),  the  conclusion  that  the  new  groups  of  cells  were  deriv- 
atives from  the  connective-tissue  cells  seemed  quite  unprejudiced ;  also, 
that  from  these  indifferent  cells,  larger  multinucleated  ones  were  con- 
stantly developed  till  the  so-called  giant-cells  were  arrived  at  Kno^v- 
ing  now  that  an  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  small  cells  may  depend 
on  escape  of  white  blood-cells  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissue ;  as  be- 
fore remarked,  we  also  become  doubtful  about  the  origin  of  the  indif- 
ferent formative  cells  in  the  tumors.  Of  late,  especially  in  glandular 
and  epithelial  cancer,  I  usually  seek  in  vain  for  proliferating  connec- 
tive-tissue cells,  although  the  whole  connective-tissue  layer  of  these 
tumors  is  generally  infiltrated  with  young  cells.  A  similar,  but  even 
greater,  obscurity  also  shrouds  the  origin  of  the  youngest  epithelial 
cells ;  they  undoubtedly  develop  from  themselves  by  a  sort  of  seg- 
mentation, or  from  a  protoplasm  formed  under  their  influence  {Amold)^ 
but  there  is  nothing  certain  on  this  point. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  indifferent  farmcttive  ceUs^  without 
having  sufficiently  defined  this  term.  By  these  we  mean  the  small, 
round  cells,  which  everywhere  first  appear  after  irritating  the  tissue, 
and  with  which  we  became  acquainted  in  inflammatory  new  format 
tions.  Until  within  a  few  years  I  believed  that  these  young  cells 
were  actually  as  indifferent  as  the  primary  segmentation-globules  of  the 
egg  [vitelline  spheres  of  DaU(m\  i  e.,  that  any  tissue  might  finally 
develop  from  them,  and  more  especially  I  thought  that  not  only  all 
forms  of  connective-tissue  substances  (connective  tissue,  cartilage, 
bone),  vessels,  and  nerves,  but  also  epithelial  tissues,  glands,  eta, 
could  proceed  from  the  derivatives  of  the  connective-tissue  cells. 
Against  this  still-prevalent  view,  Thiench^  in  an  excellent  work  on 
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^  epithelial  cancer,''  has  produced  such  pTOO&  that  I  must  entirelj 
agree  with  him.  As  I  propose  returning  to  this  point  hereafter,  when 
treating  of  cysts,  glandular  tumors,  and  epithelial  cancers,  I  shall  here 
merely  point  out  the  general  outlines  of  my  views.  From  the  ac- 
count of  development  you  know  that  the  body  of  the  young  embryo 
very  early  shows  three  different  layers,  so-called  g^rm- layers.  Ab 
soon  as  the  division  of  the  cellular  embryonal  elements  into  the  three 
germ-layers  is  accomplished,  all  observers  agree  that  each  of  these 
three  germ-layers  produces  only  a  certain  series  of  tissues.  From  the 
homy  layer  are  formed  the  nerve-system,  the  epidermis,  and  their  de 
rivatives,  the  cutaneous  glands,  the  sexual  glands,  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear,  the  lens ;  from  the  middle  germ-layer  are  formed  the  con- 
nective  substance,  the  muscles  (?),  the  vascular  system,  the  lymphatio 
glands,  the  spleen,  the  peripheral  nerves  (?) ;  firom  the  inferior,  or 
glandular  layer,  are  formed  the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  canal,  tliat 
of  the  lungs  (?),  all  the  secreting  elements  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  kid- 
neys, etc.  This  is  one  of  Nature's  laws,  for  whose  disooveiy  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Semakj  Beichert^  jtoUiker,  Seia^  Waldeyer^  and 
others,  and  which  may  probably  be  carried  back  into  the  composition 
of  the  ovuuL  In  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  development  a  de- 
rivative of  one  germ-layer  never  develops  a  tissue  which  wajs  origi- 
nally formed  from  another;  in  other  words,  if  the  division  of  the  cel- 
lular embryonal  plan  has  advanced  to  the  three  germ-layers,  there 
are  no  more  wholly  indifferent  cells,  but  all  newly-formed  cells  devel- 
oped from  previous  ones  can  only  develop  to  tissues  lying  within  the 
territory  of  the  germ-layer  whence  they  originate ;  cells  originating 
from  true  genuine  epithelium  can  never  produce  connective  tissue, 
and  true  epithelium  or  glands  can  never  come  from  the  derivatives  of 
connective-tissue  cells.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
natural  law  would  be  annulled  if  the  cellular  elements  of  the  cxnor 
plete  organism  were  excited  to  production  by  any  irritation;  the 
young  brood  can  only  develop  to  certain  prescribed  types  of  tissue, 
which  depend  on  the  embryonal  origin  of  the  motherHsells.  When 
we  have  spoken,  or  in  future  speak,  of  indifferent  cells,  you  must  al- 
ways limit  the  expression  by  the  principles  above  developed.  If  we 
now  return  to  the  system  of  new  formation  developed  by  Virchaw^ 
according  to  our  view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true  heteroplaaia, 
for  the  germ-cells  formed  from  the  derivatives  of  one  germ-layer  can 
only  develop  differently  within  certain  bounds,  they  can  never  become 
one  of  the  types  of  tissue  belonging  to  another  germ4ayer.  From 
the  great  movements  constantly  being  made  in  histogeny,  any  very 
absolute  assertion  is  in  danger  of  being  obliged  soon  to  submit  to 
some  modification ;  still  I  must  repeat,  that  it  seems  to  me  in  the 
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highest  degvee  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  joung  cells,  escaping 
so  ezteosivelj  into  the  tissues  during  the  development  of  tumors,  are 
movable,  wandering  connective-tissue  cells,  that  is,  escaped  white 
bloodrcells.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  deny  to  the  stable  elements 
all  participation  in  the  tissue  new  formation.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  proved  of  muscular  filaments  that  their  cells  proliferate  after  ii> 
ritation,  by  division  of  the  nuclei,  although  this  may  not  occur  for 
some  time  (in  rabbits  about  the  end  of  the  first  week) ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  nerves ;  the  oartilageKsells  also  react  on  irritation,  though 
not  for  some  time.  It  is  uncertain  whence  the  wandering  cells  come  ^ 
(they  are  identical  with  white  blood-cells  and  lymph-cells) ;  probably 
their  original  source  is  firom  stable  elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  spleen ;  at  all  events,  they  must  be  regarded  as  elements  of  the 
middle  germ-layer,  and  hence  their  powers  of  development  must  be 
regarded  as  limited  to  the  tissues  of  this  layer.  Our  times  may  look 
with  pride  at  the  progress  of  modem  morphology,  whose  importance 
is  proved  by  the  very  fiict  that  it  is  so  destructive  to  previous  views, 
and  so  fruitful  in  the  most  diverse  directions. 

Let  us  now  return  to  tumors.  Their  life  and  growth  may  vary  > 
greatly*  In  the  first  place,  the  diseased  portion  of  tissue,  the  first 
tumor-nodule,  may  grow  in  itself^  without  new  points  of  disease  de- 
veloping in  its  vicinity ;  in  the  midst  of  the  tumor  itself,  from  the 
cells  collected  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  new  ones  constantly  form,  with 
a  tendency  to  develop  in  the  same  direction,  predestined  as  it  were 
for  the  type  of  development  taken  by  the  new  formation.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  distention  of  the  vessels  was  a  very  essen- 
tial indication  of  inflammatory  neoplasia;  numerous  researches  in  this 
direction  have  shown  me  that  the  enlargement  and  new  formation  of 
vessels  in  the  development  of  the  first  tumor-nodules  are  not  inferior 
to  those  in  inflammation.  The  original  focus  of  disease  may  also  grow 
by  new  foci  constantly  forming  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  an  organ 
once  diseased  in  this  way  is  not  only  compressed  by  the  tumor,  and 
its  elements  separated,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  diseased,  and 
HO  becomes  infiltrated  and  destroyed  by  the  tumor,  and  is  finally  trans- 
formed into  it ;  for  you  have  already  seen  that  a  neoplasia  forms  in 
normal  tissue,  the  matrix  ceases  to  grow,  and  is  partly  transformed 
into  the  new  tissue,  partly  is  destroy^  So  in  the  first  case  we  have 
an  isolated  focus  of  dis^^e  which,  once  existing,  draws  the  material 
for  its  increase  from  its  own  cells;  in  the  second  case  we  have  a  con- 
tinual extension  of  the  foci  of  disease.  The  first  variety,  the  to  some 
extent  pure  central  growth,  is  decidedly  less  unfavorable  to  the  organ 
diseased  than  the  latter;  the periphercd  growth,  which,  when  it  con- 
tinues ad  iT^finUumy  must  cause  complete  destruction  of  the  organ, 
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just  as  when  an  inflammation  or  inflammatoiy  new  formataon  oootinues 
progressiye.  A  combination  of  these  two  modes  of  growth  is  the  most 
unfavorable,  but  unfortunately  is  quite  frequent.  If  we  atudj  the  Ii£e 
of  the  tumor  itself  further,  we  find  that  the  neoplastic  tissue  does  not 
hj  any  means  remain  stable,  but  is  subject  to  some  changes,  such  as 
are  also  seen  in  mflammation.  From  various  causes,  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations  may  develop  in  the  tumors,  L  e.,  with  pain,  swelHng, 
and  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  there  is  an  infiltration  of  small  cells 
into  the  tissue  of  the  tumor,  this  may  even  lead  to  suppuratian ;  this 
disease  of  a  tumor  is  the  more  frequent  the  less  its  elements  are  oi^ 
ganized  to  a  stable  vital  tissue,  especially  the  less  its  vascular  system 
is  regulated  and  fiilly  organized  Tumors  in  which  the  cell-fonnation 
is  so  excessive  and  progresses  so  rapidly  that  the  formation  of  vessels 
only  follows  up  the  growth  of  the  tumor  slowly,  are  least  capable  of 
living ;  slight  disturbances  then  sufiice  to  impede  the  whole  process  of 
development,  or,  as  they  do  not  arrest  it  entirely,  to  cause  destruction. 
We  must  examine  somewhat  more  minutely  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
tissue  of  tumors  in  inflammations.  They  may  come  on  in  an  acute  or 
cbronio  manner ;  acute  inflammations  are  on  the  whole  raine,  still  they 
may  be  induced  by  injuries,  blows,  or  contusions ;  this  traumatic  in- 
flammation in  vascular  tumors  rich  in  connective  tissue  may  terminate 
in  resolution  with  or  without  cicatricial  contraction ;  but  frequently 
they  are  followed  by  more  or  less  extensive  extravasations,  gangrene, 
or  suppuration.  Chronic  inflammations  in  tumors  are  frir  more  fr^ 
quent,  both  those  characterized  by  production  of  inflammatory  neopla- 
sia, fungous  ulcerations  with  great  vascularization,  and  those  marked 
by  torpid  ulceration.  Caseous  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tLssae,  and 
its  breaking  down  into  mucous  fluid,  are  not  very  unfr^uent  oocur> 
rences.  In  these  processes  of  softening,  there  are  thrombosis  and  col* 
lateral  dilatation  of  the  vessels  around  the  softening  point,  as  in  the 
transformation  of  a  focus  of  inflammation  to  an  abscess  or  to  caseous 
matter.  All  these  changes,  by  development  and  disease  of  the  tumor, 
may  so  complicate  its  appearance  as  to  render  it  sometimes  difficult 
at  once  to  tell  correctly,  in  any  given  case,  what  was  the  original  tissue 
of  the  tumor.  Lastly,  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  course  of  time 
tumors  change  their  anatomical  state;  for  instance,  a  connective-tissQe 
tumor  which  had  long  continued  in  that  state  becomes  softer  by  rapid 
proliferation  of  cells,  and  greater  vascularization ;  or,  on  the  oontnuy,  a 
soft  tumor  becomes  hard  from  atrophy  of  the  cells,  and  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  the  connective  tissue  existing  in  the  tumor.  So  you  see 
what  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience  is  necessary  merely  to 
judge  correctly  in  each  case  of  these  anatomical  conditions,  which 
form  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  tumc«*s;  indeed,  we  may  ooca- 
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fiioiuillj  be  unable  to  give  to  the  object  we  haye  examined  a  name  bj 
which  it  may  be  simply  labelled  in  one  of  the  regular  groups ;  as  re- 
gards the  nomenclature  of  tumors,  which  are  composed  of  various 
tissues,  we  generally  choose  the  name  from  the  tissue  that  is  present 
in  the  tumor  in  the  largest  amount. 

I  have  little  to  say  about  the  external  gross  appearances  of  tumors. 
In  most  cases  the  growths  are  roundish  nodules,  more  or  less  distin- 
guishable, by  sight  and  feeling,  from  the  surrounding  parts.  This  is  not 
always  accurate,  however;  tubercles  also,  at  least  in  their  smallest  state, 
are  bounded  roundish  bodies,  which  I  should  no  more  class  among  the 
growths  than  I  should  papules  and  pustules  of  the  skin.  In  the  skin 
also  a  distinctly-formed  nodule  may  appear  as  a  growth,  just  as  an 
abscess  may  which  also  at  first  appears  as  a  nodule.  Still,  as  chronic 
inflammatory  new  formations  on  the  sur&ce  also  frequently  appear  in 
the  fbnn  of  papiUaiy  proU/eraiicna  (tufts),  a  growth  forming  on  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  may  also  assume  the  papillary  form ;  even 
the  sur^Eice  of  a  tumor,  or  a  newly-formed  cavity  containing  fluid  or 
pulp,  may  produce  papillary  proliferations.  So  you  see  that  growths 
and  inflammatory  neoplasia  are  not  accurately  distinguishable  by  their 
purely  external  anatomical  conditions. 

There  are  a  number  of  terms  for  different  peculiarities  of  tumor?, 
which  are  frequently  used  even  now,  although  they  do  not  always 
refer  to  any  essential  point.  Thus,  a  tumor  situated  in  a  cavity,  and 
attached  by  a  pedicle,  is  called  a  polypus;  so,  we  speak  of  nasal 
polypi,  uterine  polypi,  eta,  but  must  add  the  histological  peculiarities 
(as  fibrous,  myxomatous,  etc.).  Growths  that  are  ulcerated  and  pro- 
ject like  a  fungus  are  (»lled  spongy ^  or  fungous.  Formerly,  if  one 
wished  to  say  that  a  tumor  was  very  vascular,  he  used  the  word  ^  hsd- 
matodes,''  while  to-day  it  is  caUed  "  telangiectatic,''  or  "  cavernous.'' 
If  a  tumor  was  very  finn  or  fibrous  (not  cartilaginous  or  bony)  it  was 
formerly  called  ^  scirrhous,"  which  merely  means  "  firm,"  and  was 
applied  to  inflammatory  new  formations  just  as  to  cancer.  A  tumor 
was  called  medyUary  when  it  had  the  color  and  consistence  of  the 
brain,  while  its  structure  might  be  that  of  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  or 
lipoma.  As  tumors  of  this  appearance  are  recognized  as  peculiariy 
malignant,  the  terms  ^'medullary  sarcoma,"  ^^ medullary  carcinoma," 
have  been  applied  to  malignant  tumors  in  general  without  regard 
to  their  structure.  Some  growths  are  colored — brown,  yellowish, 
brownish  black,  bluish  black;  this  pigmentation  may  be  due  to 
extravasations,  or  to  specific  cell-activiy.  Mdanomata  or  mdor 
noses  are  rare,  partly  or  entirely  black  or  brownish-black  tumors, 
with  the  structure  of  sarcoma  or  carcinoma,  and  usually  of  very  bad 
prognosis.     Formerly  only  these  and  similar  terms,  and  compari^ns 
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to  thiB  or  that  tissue,  were  used;  it  is  enough  for  you  to  know  what 
they  mean. 

We  must  again  return  to  the  term  *^  tumor."  Pure  anatomy  should 
simply  reject  this  term,  for  it  acknowledges  only  simple  or  composite 
tissue-formations  •(organized  neoplasia  of  RokUandcy) ;  from  a  series 
of  observations  it  can  show  how  these  structures  develop,  and  what 
becomes  of  them;  we  shall  not  thus  arrive  at  the  term  **  tumor ^  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  in  pathology.  Tumor,  or  growth,  in  the 
pathology  of  to-day,  has  a  decidedly  etiological  and  prognostic  signi- 
fication ;  as  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  section,  it  is  a  neoplasm  that 
has  not  started  from  the  same  causes  as  excite  inflammation,  but  from 
others  that  are  unknown  or  but  vaguely  suspected ;  the  process  in  the 
organism  (local  or  general)  that  produces  tumors  is  generally  con- 
sidered different  from  inflammation ;  some  regard  the  two  processes  as 
antagonistic  to  a  certain  extent  (we  shall  not  here  discuss  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view).  If  in  any  given  case  we  have  to  admit  that  frc- 
tors  which  generally  cause  inflammation  (traumatic,  thermic,  chemical 
irritation,  eta)  have  not  caused  the  development  of  the  tumcHr,  the 
case  seems  so  unusual  that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  growth  as  an 
unusual  organism.  This  pathologic  or  physiological  view,  as  I  might 
term  it,  was  not  formerly  maintained,  but  I  do  not  think  I  err  in  stat- 
ing that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  is  held  by  most  pathologists. 
All  writers  on  tumors,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  speaking  on  this 
point,  as  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  on  it ;  for  we  do  not  know  how 
or  where  we  shall  draw  the  dividing  line  between  chronic  inflammar 
tion  and  development  of  tumors.  So  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a 
purely  anatomical  idea  of  ^'  tumors,"  any  more  than  it  is  of  the  term 
**  typhus ; "  to  understand  them  we  must  make  a  compromise  between 
etiology  and  pathological  anatomy.  The  etiological  expression,  ^  the 
process  by  which  tumors  are  developed,"  implies  that  the  fate  of  the 
product  or  tumor  will  probably  differ  from  that  of  the  *^  inflammatory 
neoplasia;"  hence  we  might  say  of  tumors  that  ihey  do  not  bear  in 
themselves  the  conditions  for  a  typical  termination,  as  do  the  inflam- 
matory neoplasias.  I  would  not  assert  the  inflammatory  process  is  at 
all  the  opposite  of  that  by  which  tumors  are  developed ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  observation  teaches  that,  in  some  cases,  the  two 
processes  correspond,  especially  in  some  forms  of  chronic  inflammation 
and  sarcoma,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  acute  metritis  and  fibroid  of 
the  uterus  are  iax  enough  apart,  etiologically  and  anatomically.  The 
idea  that  the  development  of  tumors  has  certain  specific  causes,  both 
in  or  external  to  the  organism,  is  little  disputed ;  and,  when  it  is,  it  is 
hardly  in  earnest.  Virchow  asserts  that  the  development  of  tumors 
may  start  from  an  increase  of  the  inflammatory  diathesis ;  thus,  polypi 
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of  the  muooufl  membranes  result  from  long-continued  catarrh;  syphilis 
induces,  fbrst,  inflammations ;  then,  tumors.  I  would  incidentallj  re* 
maik  that  I  do  not  consider  any  product  of  syphilis  a  tumor;  a  gummy 
nodule  or  a  caseous  nodule,  caused  by  syphiUs,  either  heals  br  reab- 
sorption,  or,  after  being  slit  up,  by  suppurating  and  cicatrizing,  while 
in  an  incised  tumor  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  JZ  MeckU  von  Sem^- 
bach  advanced  the  opposite  idea,  e.  g.,  he  says  enchondroma  of  the 
finger  is  the  mildest  expression  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  If  we  com- 
pare the  products  of  inflammation  with  the  histologically  more  devel- 
oped tumors,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  being  the  more  slowly 
developed  neoplasias,  tumors  are  probably  due  to  a  feebler  local  irri- 
tation, more  allied  to  normal  growth*  All  these  considerations  apply 
only  to  true  growths.  In  what  follows  we  shall  treat  of  these  alone. 
When  Virchaw  classes  encapsulated  extravasations  of  blood  and 
dropsies  of  serous  sacs  among  the  tumors,  he  goes  beyond  our  pres- 
ent views. 


LECTURE   XLV. 

Etiology  of  Tnmors ;  Miaamatio  Influence.— Speciiio  Infection.— Speoifio  Beactlon  of 
the  Irritated  Tiasnea ;  ita  Gauae  la  alwaya  conatitntional.— Internal  IrritaUona ; 
Hjpoiheaea  as  to  the  Character  and  Mode  of  the  Irritant  Action.— Cbnrse  and 
Prognoaia:  Solitary,  Multiple,  Infectioua  Tumora. — ^Dyaorasia. — ^Treatment.— Prin- 
dplea  of  the  Claaaiflcation  of  Tumors. 

Let  us  now  go  more  minutely  into  the  etiology  of  tumors.  Here 
we  should  propose  to  find  the  differences  and  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  processes  causing  inflammatory  neoplasiao  and  tumors. 
Let  us  start  with  the  causes  of  inflammation,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  tumors.  Many  acute  inflammatory  processes  (exanthemata, 
typhus,  etc.),  and  some  chronic  ones  (intermittents,  scorbutus,  etc.), 
are  due  to  miasmata  and  contagions,  which  enter  the  body  from  with- 
out. I  do  not  know  any  acute  miasmatic  tumors ;  but  goitre  must  be 
considered  as  a  chronic  endemic-miasmatic  tumor ;  goitre  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  product  of  inflammation,  as  it  never  spontaneously  ret* 
rogrades,  suppurates,  or  shrinks  up  into  a  cicatrix ;  the  cause  is  a  spe- 
cific external  one,  to  whidi  eveiy  one,  espedally  the  young,  is  occa- 
sionally exposed,  who  comes  into  a  country  where  goitre  is  endemic ; 
all  are  not  equally  disposed  to  it,  there  may  be  an  hereditary  tendency ; 
infection  probably  occurs  through  the  blood ;  at  least,  we  cannot  weU 
imagine  how  the  thyroid  gland  should  be  infected  by  local  infection. 
Hence  goitre  is  probably  the  local  expression  of  a  general  infection, 
which  occasionally  evinces  itself  in  the  whole  nutritive  state,  espe- 
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• 
oially  in  anomalous  development  of  the  skeleton  and  its  results  (cre> 
tinism).  We  may  also  consider  leontiasis  and  Oriental  elephantiasis 
as  chronio  miasmatic  infections,  in  which  large  masses  of  Bodular 
fibrous  tumors  form  in  the  skin  on  different  parts  of  the  body;  stiD,  I 
acknowledge  that  this  is  disputed  territory,  and  that  reasons  may  be 
advanced  for  classing  these  among  the  chronio  inflammatory  diseases, 
instead  of  among  tumors.  As  regards  local  infection^  or  the  tranmr 
of  fixed  contagions  from  without,  we  know  that  inflammations  of  vap 
rious  kinds  may  be  thus  induced.  By  putrid  substances  Ofdy  inflam- 
mations are  induced;  here  I  class,  also,  the  so-called  ** dissecting 
tubercle,"  which  I  cannot  consider  as  a  tumor,  because  it  disappears 
spontaneously,  as  soon  as  new  infection  ceases  to  occur.  Tnflamma- 
tion  is  excited  by  inoculation  with  pus;  the  character  of  the  pus 
determines  the  specific  nature  of  the  inflammation ;  pus  may  also  ex- 
cite a  constitutional  disease,  which  again  may  evince  itself  by  multiple 
localized  processes,  as  in  syphilis.  Can  tumors  be  induced  by  inocu- 
lation with  the  juices  of  tumors,  or  with  small  portions  of  them  ? 
This  is  a  disputed  point ;  I  consider  it  possible,  but  not  proved ;  the 
difficulty  of  coming  to  a  decision  lies  in  the  flict  that  it  is  not  allowable 
to  make  such  experiments  on  men.  When  such  experiments  often 
faU  on  the  lower  animals,  it  only  shows  that  tumors  from  man  are  not 
transferable  to  them ;  tumors  from  beasts  must  be  inoculated  on  beasts 
of  like  species ;  a  few  such  experiments  have  been  made  hjiyotarde- 
pontj  in  which  the  inoculations  of  carcinoma  from  dogs  on  dogs  had 
no  effect.  At  all  events,  we  cannqt  induce  a  tumor  by  inoculating 
with  pus,  which  again  seems  to  show  the  specific  difference  of  the 
products.  Perhaps  some  pathologists  may  here  answer  that  *'  molus* 
cum  contagiosum "  is  an  example  of  tumor-juice  or  constituents  of 
tumors  being  inoculable  on  other  persons.  This  iauct,  which  has  been 
proved  by  .Ebert  and  FtreAof^,  is  very  interesting ;  still,  the  right 
of  moluscum  contagiosum,  a  cystoid  secretionrhyperplasia  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  a  sort  of  laige  comedones,  as  well  as  that  of  le- 
tention-cysts  generally,  to  a  position  among  tumors  is  disputed;  and, 
moreover,  the  contagiousness  of  this  neoplasia  is  still  too  isolated 
for  us  to  draw  any  valuable  conclusions  from  it.  The  most  striking 
proof  of  the  distinctness  of  inflammatory  products  and  timiom  is 
offered  by  observation  of  the  local  and  general  infection,  which  we 
have  innumerable  opportunities  of  making.  We  have  previously 
said  a  good  deal  about  progressive  and  secondary  inflammation  of 
acute  lymphangitis,  which  is  always  secondary  (deuteropathic,  Vtr" 
ehaw\  of  the  secondary  acute  and  chronio  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammations,  especially  of 
the  extremities;  I  then  told  you  that  I  considered  it  more  prob- 
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able  that  cellular  elements  from  ihe  focus  of  inflamtnatum  passed  into 
the  Ijmphatio  glands^  aad,  by  their  spedfio  phlogogenous  action,  in- 
duced  inflammation  in  the  glands,  which  were  analogous  to  the 
primary  peiipheral  inflammations ;  tumors  never  develop  through  such 
local  infections  from  inflammatory  foci ;  if  the  primary  inflammatory 
focus  be  removed,  the  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  also  disappear. 
Similar  infectious  peculiarities  also  occur  in  many  tumors,  especially 
those  which,  like  the  inflammatory  neoplasia,  are  very  ridi  in  cells; 
not  only  may  the  immediate  vicinity  be  infected,  and  numerous  ne^ 
foci  be  £Drmed  immediately  around  the  first  nodule,  but  veiy  often  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  also  affected,  and  secondary  tumors  form  in  them, 
which  have  the  same  peculiarities  as  the  primary;  nor  are  they  any 
more  apt  to  disappear  spontaneously  than  ihe  primary,  even  when  the 
latter  is  removed ;  on  the  contrary,  similar  tumors  then  frequently 
appear  in  other  quite  remote  parts  of  the  body — mekutoHo  tumors. 
Here  you  again  have  the  analogy  with  the  course  of  infection  in  in- 
flammation, as  weU  as  the  specific  distinction,  for  metastatic  growths 
never  result  from  phlogistic  infection,  any  more  than  metastatic  ab- 
scesses in  internal  organs  do  from  infection  by  a  tumor.  Infection  is 
not  common  to  all  tumors,  although,  unfortunately,  the  majority  are 
infectious;  these  are  called  fnaiignard^  in  contradistinction  to  the  { 
henigtiy  or  non-infectious.  It  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  this  difference 
is  based ;  it  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  nature  and  specific  charac- 
ter of  the  element,  in  their  easy  mobility,  and  in  the  fact  that,  like  \ 
the  seed  of  some  of  the  lower  plants,  they  find  almost  everywhere  soil 
suited  for  their  development,  a&d  can  grow  in  most  tissues  of  the 
body ;  probably  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  * 
are  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  entrance  of  the  elements  of  the 
tumor  into  the  lymph  or  blood-vessels ;  for  instance,  it  is  remarkable 
that  frequently  very  soft  tmnors  (medullary  sarcoma)  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  cells,  when  surrounded  by  a  firm  connective-tissue  capsule, 
cause  no  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  we  notice  the  same  thing 
in  some  large  encapsulated  abscesses.  In  regard  to  metastatic  ab- 
scesses, I  have  already  told  you  that,  according  to  my  view,  they  are 
due  to  embolism ;  we  should  have  to  seek  another  explanation  of 
diffuse  metastatic  inflammations.  Diffuse  metastatic  tumors  are  veiy 
rare ;  I  should  apply  this  term  only  to  a  few  forms  of  pleural  and 
peritoneal  carcinoma  or  sarcoma.  As  regards  the  mode  of  origin  of 
metastatic  tumors,  the  actual  course  of  the  infection,  finom  analogy,  it 
seems  very  probable  that  they,  like  the  secondary  tumors  of  the  lym- 
phatic ghmds,  are  induced  by  seed  from  the  i»rimazy  tumors,  or  from 
the  tumors  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  I  acknowledge  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  this  supposition*    Although  I  could  not  formerly  believe  that 
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the  cells  from  a  focus  of  inflammation  or  firom  a  tumor  could  be  as  in- 
dependent as  thistle-down,  still,  I  think  that,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge about  the  independent  life  of  pathologicallj-neoplastic  cells, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  process.  Quite  re- 
cently an  observation  has  been  published  which  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
great  independence  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii ;  I  mean  the  epi- 
dermis transplantation  of  Jteverdifij  which  has  been  so  often  men- 
tioned* This  renders  it  even  more  probable  than  formerly  that  detached 
cellular  elements  of  a  neoplasm,  carried  to  some  other  part  of  the  body 
by  the  blood  or  other  fluids,  may  there  continue  its  growth.  Although, 
on  the  first  development  of  a  tumor,  as  on  the  occurrence  of  an  in- 
flammatory new  formation,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  partly  closed, 
and  may  be  filled  with  cells,  still,  subsequently,  firom  compression, 
lymphatic  and  vascular  thrombi  may  form,  into  which  specific  tumoi^ 
elements  enter,  and  small  particles  of  thrombi,  which  might  fiorm 
during  the  softening  of  the  tumor,  may  enter  the  circulation,  become 
attached  at  different  places,  and  form  new  tumors.  In  veins,  the  for- 
mation of  such  thrombi  filled  with  specific  tumor^ements  has  actually 
been  observed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  analogous  tumors  have  been 
found  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  metastatic  tumors,  like  metastatic  abscesses,  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  except  in  cases  where  direct  metastasis 
is  very  easy,  as  in  pleural  tumors,  which  develop  as  a  result  of  primary 
mammary  tumors,  as  in  hepatic  tumors  found  with  those  of  the  intes- 
tines or  stomach ;  in  these  cases  a  direct  wandering  of  tissue-elements 
through  the  Ijrmphatic  vessels  is  ver^  possible.  On  this  point  there 
is  still  much  room  for  investigation,  which,  I  think,  will  meet  great 
results.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  products  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion mostiy  have  a  pyrogenous  action ;  those  of  chronic  inflammation 
lack  this  peculiarity  almost  as  much  as  do  those  of  tumors ;  fever 
only  occurs  in  the  latter  when  there  is  disintegration  of  the  neoplasia, 
and  the  products  of  the  disintegration  enter  the  circulation;  more 
frequently,  infection  with  such  excreted  matters  shows  itself  in  chronic 
inflammation  in  tumors  by  a  general  cachectic  state,  especially  by  di»» 
turbance  of  the  general  nutrition. 

If  we  consider  what  has  been  said  about  the  contagiousness  of 
tumors,  we  see  that  there  is  some  probability  of  their  transfer  from 
one  person  to  another,  though  it  is  not  proved ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  lymphatic  glands  and  other  organs  may  be  gradually 
infected  by  various  kinds  of  tumors. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  taking  cold  locally  and  generally  as  a 
cause  of  inflammation,  there  are  no  observations  which  would  justify 
us  in  referring  tumors  to  a  similar  cause.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
has  ever  asserted  and  proved  that  tumors  result  firom  catching  cold. 
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Views  vary  greatly  about  mechanical  and  chemical  injhiencea  as 
causes  of  tumors.  Various  as  the  irritations  may  be,  and  much  as 
they  have  been  experimented  with,  in  no  single  case  has  a  tumor  been 
caused  intentionally  by  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation ;  inflamma- 
tory new  formations  thus  developed  do  not  long  outlast  the  external 
Irritation.  Wherever  and  however  we  apply  such  mechanical  and 
chemical  irritants,  we  only  induce  inflammations ;  if  there  be  any  spe- 
cific mechanical  and  chemical  irritation  (I  mean  one  acting  on  the  oi^ 
ganism  from  without,  not  starting  from  the  tumor),  L  e.,  one  from 
whose  action  a  tumor  must  develop,  it  is  at  present  ynknown.  Then 
the  question  arises  whether  there  are  any  reasons  which  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  assume  such  mechanical  and  chemical  irrita- 
tion outside  of  the  organism.  I  cannot  agree  to  this.  It  is  true  there 
are  many  cases  where  a  tumor  forms  after  a  blow,  kick,  or  injury,  but 
the  number  of  such  cases  is  very  small  in  proportion  tb  those  where, 
after  simOar  causes,  there  is  acute  traiunatic  inflammation,  with  a  typi- 
cal ooiu'se,  or,  if  the  irritation  be  continued,  chronic  inflammation  also 
with  typical  course.  We  must  regard  this  also  as  a  rule :  if  a  porter 
gets  a  thidcening  of  the  skin,  with  new  mucous  bursa  under  it,  on  the 
spinous  process,  or  if  he  gets  an  ulcer  at  the  same  point,  it  is  to  some 
extent  a  normal  result,  they  are  products  of  a  chronic  inflammatory 
irritation,  and  disappear  as  soon  as  the  irritation  ceases ;  but  if  from 
the  same  causes  a  person  gets  a  fatty  timior,  which  does  not  disap- 
pear, but  even  continues  to  grow  when  the  irritation  ceases,  we  can- 
not here  regard  the  irritation  as  specific,  but  must  seek  the  peculiarity 
in  the  affected  part.  Previously  in  general  and  local  infections  we 
recognized  the  specific  effects  of  irritation,  now  we  must  also  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  specific,  qualitative,  abnormal  reaction  of  the  tis- 
sue. Yirchow  and  0.  Weber  especially  have  maintained  that  exter- 
nal irritation  always  plays  an  important  rdle  in  the  development  of 
tumors ;  this  follows  undoubtedly  from  the  fact  that  primary  tumors 
are  most  frequent  at  points  most  subject  to  external  irritation.  Star 
tistics  show  that  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tumors  is  the  stomach, 
then  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri,  then  face  and  lips,  then  the  mammar}!^ 
glands,  rectmn,  eta  But  the  reason  for  the  development  of  tumors, 
and  not  of  chronic  inflammation  in  such  cases,  must  be  a  specific  dis- 
position of  these  parts  in  certain  persons.  Individuals  who  drink 
much  spirits  usually  have  g^trio  catarrh;  if,  among  one  thousand 
topers,  one  or  even  ten,  instead  of  catarrh,  had  cc^cer  of  the  stomach, 
he  should  be  considered  as  an  abnormal  subject,  when  compared  with 
the  mass  who  do  not  have  it.  Up  to  this  point  I  agree  entirely  with 
Virchow^  who  speaks  as  follows :  ^^  Although  I  cannot  tell  in  what 
particular  way  an  irritation  must  occur,  to  induce  a  tumor  in  some 
88 
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given  case,  while  in  another  case,  perhaps  under  apparently  aimOar 
drcumatanceSy  it  merely  excites  simple  inflammation,  still  I  have  ochu* 
municated  a  series  of  fiaots  which  teach  that,  in  the  anatomical  oompo- 
^tion'  of  different  parts,  certain  continuous  distorbances  may  exist 
which  interfere  with  the  occurrence  of  reg^ulating  processes,  and 
which,  from  an  irritation  that  at  another  spot  would  have  induced  a 
simple  inflammation,  excite  an  irritation  from  which  the  specific  tumor 
is  developed.^  Among  £acts  ^*  which  teach  that,  in  the  anatomical  com- 
position of  different  parts,  certain  continuous  disturbances  may  exist** 
which  dispose  tq  development  of  tumors,  Virehato  mentaons  adocuysed 
age.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  certain  forms  of  tumors  are  recj  fre- 
quently found  on  particular  parts  of  the  body  in  old  persons,  e.  g.,  can- 
cer of  the  lip.  Thiersch  calls  attention  to  the  fruct  that  in  the  lipe  of 
old  men  the  connective  tissue  is  often  so  much  atrophied  that  the  epi- 
thelial tissues  (sebaceous,  sweat,  and  mucous  glands,  hair-follicles,  etc) 
become  very  prominent,  and,  as  it  were,  receive  the  preponderance  of 
nutrition ;  that  hence  irritation  shows  itself  chiefly  in  the  proliferataon 
of  these  epithelial  formations,  and  that  this  explains  the  frequent  oo 
currence  of  epithelial  cancer  in  the  lips  of  old  men.  I  fuUy  recognize 
the  shrewd  combination  of  these  observations,  but  I  must  add  that 
advanced  age  is  just  as  much  a  general  as  a  local  peculiarity  of  the 
body.  It  is  also  stated  by  Vtrehow  that  places  which  have  been  the 
seat  of  an  inflammatory  disease,  which  has  left  the  part  weakened, 
also  cicatrices,  furnish  foci  for  the  development  of  tumors.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  but  if  we  compare  the  innumerable  oases  where 
simple  chronic  inflammation  occurs  in  parts  that  have  been  acutely 
diseased,  and  where  simple  ulceration  occurs  in  cicatrices,  the  cases  in 
which  tumors  occur  at  such  points  appeiir  veiy  small,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  these  few  cases  we  may  assume  a  speeifle  pre- 
disposition which  leads  to  formation  of  tumors.  The  same  holds 
good  for  the  fact  that  tumors  are  particularly  apt  to  form  in  origans 
which  complete  their  formation  and  development  late  in  life;  here 
Virchou)  classes  the  articular  ends  of  the  bone  (whidi,  however,  are 
*the  seat  of  tumors  much  more  rarely  than  of  chronic  inflammatjops), 
the  mammary  glands,  the  uterus,  ovaries,  testicles,  eta  While  fuUy 
recognizing  the  exercise  of  observation  and  brilliant  ideas  by  wUdi 
it  is  attempted  to  prove  the  purely  local  disposition  to  development 
of  tumors,  I  cannot  consider  the  proof  as  at  all  convincing,  but  re- 
main of  the  opinion.^Aa^  there  is  just  as  much  a  spec{ftc  predispontion 
to  the  development  of  tumors  as  there  is  to  chronic  if^lammationM, 
with  proliferation  of  the  inflammatory  new  formoHon^toith  M^yapurth 
tion^  with  caseous  degeneration^  etc 

To  what  has  just  been  said  we  must  add  that  we  cannot  always 
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detect  a  local  external  irritation  when  a  tumor  is  developed  any  more 
than  we  can  always  do  so  in  local  disease  in  a  scrofulous  patient. 
While  referring  you  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  etiology  of  chronic 
inflammations,  I  would  remark  that  in  regard  to  primary  tumors  we 
may  assume  in  many  cases  that  there  are  also  specific,  so-called  iutei^ 
iial  irritations  developing  in  the  body  itsel£  Most  pathologists  agree 
to  this,  but  they  consider  the  mode  of  origin  and  development  of 
such  irritations  as  being  different  Vtrchow  teaches  that  the  local 
disease  must  have  a  local  cause,  and  assumes  that  at  the  point  of  dis^ 
ease  there  are  certain  local  conditions  of  debiliiy.  If  this  were  so,  we 
should  have  to  assume  a  specific  local  debility  for  the  most  different 
disturbances  of  nutritbn  and  for  formation  of  tumors.  Hindfleiach 
speaks  very  decidedly  of  internal  irritation  as  follows:  *'By  the 
change  of  substance  in  the  tissues,  certain  excretive  substances  are 
constantly  being  formed,  which  must  gradually  be  passed  off  from  the 
tissues  and  organs  in  which  they  form,  as  well  as  from  the  fluids  of 
the  body  at  large,  in  order  that  the  life  of  the  individual  may  be  un- 
disturbed^ These  bodies  have  their  chemical  position  between  the 
oiganopoietic  bodies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  excreted  matter  of  the 
kidneys,  skin,  and  lungs,  on  the  other ;  thus  they  fall  into  the  great 
gap  that  exists  in  organic  chemistry  at  this  point ;  they  are  different 
for  the  different  tissues,  and  on  this  difference  depends  the  variety  of 
pathological  new  formations.  If  they  are  transformed  and  excreted 
normally  they  collect  first  at  the  point  of  their  origin,  then  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  and  this  collection  is  the  immediate  cause  for  the 
excitement  of  that  progressive  process  whidi  begins  with  multiplica- 
tion of  cells  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  ends  with  the  development 
of  tubercles,  cancer,  cancroid,  fibroids,  lipomata,  eta*'  I  can  entirely 
agree  with  this  hypothesis,  but  must .  add  that  it  seems  an  error  to 
suppose  that  we  here  speak  chiefly  of  local  processes.  The  produc- 
tion of  bile  and  urine  is  also  a  local  process ;  for  them  to  be  |)roduced 
in  such  quantities  and  of  such  a  quality  as  they  s^re  depends  not  only 
on  the  glandular  organs,  but  on  the  entire  organism  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  must  seek  the  original  causes  of  the  secretion  of  urine 
and  bile  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  even  more  remotely,  even  in  pe- 
culiarities of  origin,  as  far  back  as  Adam,  if  you  please.  In  the  same 
way,  I  think  that  the  original  causes  for  the  local  requirements  for  the 
development  of  tumors  must  be  sought  in  specific  peculiarities  of  the  ' 
individual  organism ;  in  the  same  way  we  speak  of  a  scrofulous  or  tu- 
berculous person,  meaning  the  pathological  race,  as  it  were,  to  which 
the  individual  belongs. 

I  must  lastly  add  that  the  supposition  that  the  cause  of  disease, 
the  irritation  inducing  the  tumor,  develops  locaT  y,  where  the  tumoi 
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afterward  forms,  is  as  purely  Hypothetical  as  any  that  has  yet  been 
advancecL  Let  us  take  arthritis  as  an  analogy :  Zaleskt  induced  the 
most  typical  arthritis  in  a  goose  by  ligating  the  ureters;  an  articular 
disease  resulting  firora  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys. 
Possibly  tumors  might  just  as  well  develop  in  any  tissue  from  dis- 
turbance of  the  hepatic  function  I  Very  many  things  are  possible. 
We  know  nothing  certain  on  this  point,  and  move  entirely  in  hypoth- 
eses. For  my  part,  I  find  it  just  as  allowable  to  assume  a  diathesis 
here,  as  in  scrofula,  arthritis,  etc. ;  that,  partly  from  unknown,  partly 
from  known  causes  of  general  nutrition  and  ordinary  conditions  of 
life,  abnormal  matters  proceed,  which  have  a  specific  irritant  action 
on  this  or  that  part  of  the  body,  analogous  to  that  of  certain  drugs. 
Lastly,  if  to  this  we  add  that  the  diathesis' for  production  of  tumor  is 
hereditary,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  chronic  inflammatoiy 
diathesis,  the  doctrine  of  weakness  localized  in  certain  systems  of  tuv- 
sue,  or  certain  parts  of  the  body,  seems  entirely  untenable.  There  is 
certainly  a  local  cause  for  the  members  of  one  family  having  large 
noses;  in  proportion  to  the  face,  they  have  grown  larger  than  in  other 
men,  still  the  large  nose  of  the  father  cannot  descend  directly  to  the 
son,  it  can  only  be  inherited  from  the  father  through  the  spermatozoa, 
and  there  the  original  cause  is  to  be  sought ;  all  peculiarities  that  de- 
scend by  inheritance  are  unquestionably  to  be  termed  constitutionaL 

I  have  now  occupied  you  some  time  with  reflections  which  some 
of  you  may  consider  very  tedious ;  they  will  ask  me.  Of  what  use 
are  these  things  in  practice  ?  Then,  unfortunately,  I  must  admowl- 
edge  that  practice  pays  Utile  attention  to  them,  because  they  are  so 
hypotheticaL  Those  of  you  to  whom  such  ideas  as  w^e  have  just 
spoken  of  do  not  occur,  I  advise  to  pay  no  further  attention  to  them ; 
not  to  be  obliged  to  speculate  as  to  the  final  causes  of  things  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  an  enviable  quality. 

For  convenience,  let  us  comprise,  in  a  few  short  propositions,  what 
we  have  said  regarding  the  etiology, 
r*  Tumors,  like  inflammatory  neoplasise,  result  from  iiritation  of  the 
tissue ;  the  difierence  in  the  causes  lies :  1.  In  the  specific  quality  of 
the  irritation.  Infection  of  healthy  tissue  about  a  tumor,  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands,  eta,  is  considered  sufficient  proof  of  this.  It  is 
supposed  that,  under  some  unknown  circumstances,  this  specific  irri- 
tan;  may  be  formed  locally  {liin€[flei9ch).  1  think  that,  partly  as  a 
result  of  hereditary  predisposition,  partly  from  a  developed  tendency, 
tha'b  is,  where  there  is  a  diathesis,  we  may  imagine  the  formation  of 
materials  in  the  fl  lids  of  the  body,  which  shall  have  a  specific  irritant 
action  on  one  or  Dther  tissue.  2.  Any,  usually  an  inflammatory,  irri- 
tation may  excite : .  tumor,  if  the  irritated  tissue  is  specifically  disposed 
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for  the  development  of  growths,  VirchotOy  0.  WeheTy  Rinctfkiachy 
and  others,  assume  that  such  specific  peculiarities  are  entirely  local 
and  limited  to  an  accidentally  irritated  part  of  the  body,  or  to  a  cer- 
tain system  (bones,  skin,  muscle,  nerves,  etc.).  I  cannot  imagine  the 
localization  of  such  specific  peculiarities;  hence,  even  with  this  hypoth- 
esis, it  seems  probable  that  the  apparent  local  specific  peculiarities 
are  due  to  the  intimate  relations  of  the  entire  organism. 

From  this  representation  you  may  see  that  the  different  views 
only  differ  in  the  purely  hypothetical  part.  If  I  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject more  fully  than  seemed  necessary  for  these  lectureSi  it  was  be- 
cause this  very  important  branch  of  general  pathology  has  lately 
been  so  exhaustively  and  excellently  treated  of  by  Fi'rcAow,  O. 
Weber^  Bincyteiseh^  iMcke^  Thiersch^  I^ebs^  WcUdeyer^  and  others, 
that  I  considered  it  necessary  to  develop  more  fully  those  parts  of  my 
views  where  I  differed  from  these  authors,  whose  excellent  writings  I 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  for  your  study. 


In  regard  to  the  prognoM  and  course  of  tumors,  from  what  has  ^ 
been  said  you  may  infer :  1.  That  they  seldom  recover  spontaneously, 
nor  are  they  accessible  to  medicines ;  and,  2.  That  they  are  partly  in- 
fectious, partly  not  so.  The  latter  point  is  particularly  striking  to 
unprejudiced  observation*  There  are  some  tiunors  which  do  not  re- 
turn after  extirpation,  and  others  that  not  only  return  in  the  cicatrix, 
but  come  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  and  also  in  internal  or- 
gans, as  already  remarked.  The  former  have  for  ages  been  called 
henignanty  the  latter  mcdignant  or  canceroiu.  This  observation  is  so 
simple  that  it  would  seem  merely  necessary  to  study  exactly  the 
peculiarities  of  one  or  other  form  of  tumor,  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
prognosis.  But  accurate  clinical  and  anatomical  study  did  not  lead 
to  this  desired  simple  result  of  this  dualism,  but  it  showed  that  the 
latter  did  not  exist,  that  the  conditions  were  more  complicated.  After 
an  exhaustive  anatomical  study  and  description  of  benignant  and 
malignant  growths,  they  were  examined  under  the  microscope  and  in 
the  retort ;  it  was  thought  that  the  characteristic  marks  had  been 
found  now  in  one  point  now  in  another,  and  soon  one  discovery  after 
another  proved  erroneous :  it  was  thus  shown  that  an  antithesis  of 
absolute  malignancy  and  benignancy  did  not  exist  in  the  sense  meant, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  not  only  solitary,  multiple, 
and  infectious  tumors,  but  that  a  scale  must  also  be  made  in  the  gnuie 
of  infectiousness.  We  must  investigate  this  more  closely.  We  call 
a  tumor  solitary  when  only  one  occurs  in  the  body  and  causes  purely 
local  symptoms ;  they  are  usually  growths  consisting  of  any  fiilly 
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deTelopled  tissue — ^fibn^ma,  chondroma,  osteoma,  etc.  We  speak  of 
multiple  tumors  when  a  series  of  similarly-organized  growths  occur 
onlj  in  one  certain  system  of  tissue ;  for  instance,  when  numerous 
chondromata  occur  only  on  bones,  or  numerous  lipomata  only  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  many  fibromata  only  in  the  skin,  etc. 
As  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  predisposition, 
which  Virchouj  regards  as  purely  local,  but  which,  as  already  stated, 
I  must  consider  constitutional.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  all  sorts 
of  tumors  may  occur  as  solitary  or  multiple,  although  the  latter  is 
very  rare  in  some  forms  of  tumors.  We  apply  the  term  ir^e^iatu  to 
a  tumor  which  not  only  grows  into  the  parts  around  it,  infiltrating 
them  and  thus  constantly  growing  by  apposition  of  new  fbd,  but 
which  may  also  infect  the  next  lymphatic  glands  and  finally  other  or- 
gans. In  this  respect  there  are  very  great  differences :  in  some  tumors 
the  infection  extends  regularly  only  to  the  next  lymphatic  glands 
(carcinoma  of  the  lips  and  fSace) ;  in  other  cases  finom  that  point 
it  extends  farther,  especially  to  internal  organs  (carcinoma  of  the 
breast) ;  lastly,  infection  of  ^e  entire  body  with  metastatic  tumors, 
without  infections  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  sometimes  occurs  (some 
forms  of  sarcoma).  Moreover,  the  rapidity  with  which  infection  fol- 
lows, varies  greatly.  K  we  examine  the  conditions  under  which  in- 
fectious tumors  develop,  and  their  anatomical  structure,  we  shall  see 
that  they  occur  especially  in  advanced  age,  about  equally  in  men  and 
women,  and  particularly  often  in  certain  organs ;  that  the  age  of  child- 
hood is  disposed  to  infectious  growths,  especially  to  malignant  sar- 
comata, whHe  in  youth  and  the  first  years  of  adult  age  very  few  tu- 
mors of  any  kind,  and  especially  few  malignant  tumors,  develop. 
Mode  of  life,  good  or  bad  food,  poverty,  riches,  character,  nationality, 
and  cultivation,  appear  to  have  no  special  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  tumors  generally ;  nor  can  we  recognize  any  specific  influence 
of  these  powers  on  infectioiis  tumors.  The  study  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  tumors  has  been  pursued  with  great  zeal  of  late,  and  it 
appears  that  a  large  number  of  malignant  growths  have  characteristic 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  peculiarities,  but  that  a  correct  progno- 
sis cannot  always  be  based  on  them ;  in  general  we  may  say  that 
they  are  usually  very  vascular  tissue  formations,  disposed  to  ulceration, 
and  in  their  course  proving  to  be  infectious.  As  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  infection  results  from  the  locomotion  of  specific  tumor^e- 
ments,  some  of  the  factors  relative  to  reabsorption  may  here  have 
some  effect.  The  quantity  of  blood  and  l3rmphatic  vessels  in  the 
tumor  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  conditions  influencing  opening 
and  closure  of  these  passages,  and  the  activity  of  the  circulation  gen- 
erally, are  to  be  considered. 
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Infectious  tumors  are  usually  at  first  solitary,  very  seldom  multiple  in    "^ 
the  sense  above  indicated.   Tumors  that  are  multiple  from  the  start  are 
rarely  infectious.    When  we  use  the  terms  dangerous,  malignant,  and    < 
infectious,  as  synonymous,  we  do  so  without  regard  to  the  locality 
where  the  tumors  are  developed.    A  solitary  benignant  tumor  in  the     ^ 
brain  is  always  malignant,  from  its  locality ;  an  infectious  tumor  at  the 
same  point  possibly  never  goes  beyond  local  infection,  as  it  soon 
proves  fatal.    All  these  things  are  to  be  carefully  weighed,  if  we    - 
would  obtain  dear  ideas  on  these  points. 

Tumors  are  not  always  to  be  termed  infectious  (malignant,  cancer- 
ous) because  of  a  return  at  the  point  of  operation.  In  this  case  it  is 
very  important  to  decide  whether  the  recurring  tumor  has  started 
from  portions  of  the  original  tumor,  that  have  been  left  at  the  time 
of  operation  (continuous  recurrence,  Thierseh)^  or,  possibly  years  after 
a  perfect  operation,  a  new  tumor  has  occurred  from  similar  causes  in 
the  cicatrix  or  in  its  vicinity  (regional  recurrence).  If  the  point  of 
operation  remains  free,  and,  after  the  operation,  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  extirpated  tumor,  appear,  or 
i^  imder  similar  circumstances,  without  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  growths  occur  in  other  organs,  it  may  be  considered  certain 
that  these  lymphatic  glands  and  other  organs  were  already  infected 
at  the  time  of  operation,  although  this  may  not  have  been  susceptible 
of  proof  on  examination* 

When  a  person  is  infected  from  a  tumor,  we  term  it  a  dj/scrasiay  I 
just  as  we  do  when  one  is  infected  from  a  focus  of  inflammation.  In 
such  persons  foreign  materials  circulate  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
inducing  in  them  a  pathological  condition.  In  infectious  tumors  this 
dyscrasia  displays  itself  by  general  disturbance  of  the  nutrition— ema- 
ciation, marasmus ;  how  soon  and  how  extensively  this  shall  occur 
depends  very  essentially  on  the  seat  of  the  tumor  and  its  peculiarities 
(softening,  becoming  gangrenous,  ulceration,  bleeding,  eta)  as  well 
as  on  the  strength  and  age  of  the  patient. 


About  the  treatment  of  tumors  in  general  I  shall  here  merely 
mention  that  they  are  only  curable  by  removal  from  the  body,  whether 
by  the  knife,  ligature,  toraseur,  caustic,  or  any  other  means.  The 
removal  of  intense  and  rapidly-infecting  tumors  is  usually  merely  a 
means  of  prolonging  life  or  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient ; 
tumors  that  cannot  be  operated  on  we  can  only  treat  symptomati- 
oally,  to  ease  the  patient.  I  shall  speak  of  the  indications  for  opera- 
ting when  treating  of  the  different  forms  of  tumors. 
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Now,  when  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  different  forms  of 
tumors,  we  shrink  from  the  mass  of  material  before  us.  We  require 
a  leading  principle  to  enable  us  to  arrange  the  various  forms  of  tamon 
which  differ  so  much  anatomically  and  clinically,  and  to  consider  ihem 
in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  organism  at  large.  The 
principles  on  which  tumors  have  been  classed  hare  for  ages  been  just 
as  different  as  those  on  which  diseases  generally  have  been  and  are 
still  divided.  None  of  the  classifications  of  disease  proposed  so  &r 
have  held  their  place  long.  Medicine  is  now  taught  in  various  groups 
of  smaller  systems,  and  the  principles  for  forming  such  groups  are 
chosen  for  various  reasons.  Before  pathological  anatomy  was  de- 
veloped, some  prominent  symptom  was  taken ;  hence  we  still  have  in 
medicine  the  terms  icterus,  apoplexy,  etc.,  to  denote  certain  diseases; 
in  the  same  way,  as  you  know,  we  have  tumors  designated  ^  polypus, 
scirrhus,  lupiis,  fiingus,  carcinoma,"  etc  As  soon  as  the  symptoms 
icterus  and  apoplexy  were  analyzed  and  foimd  to  depend  on  veiy 
different  anatomical  causes,  these  terms  were  banished  and  replaced 
by  others  denoting  the  anatomical  condition.  The  pathologioo-sosr 
tomical  arrangement  of  disease,  as  proposed  by  JRokUandey,  for  in- 
stance, is  undoubtedly  scientific,  as  is  the  system  of  general  pathology 
of  Virchow ;  still,  neither  of  them  is  accepted  without  reserve  by 
clinical  teachers.  It  was  desired  to  divide  diseases  according  to  their 
peculiar  nature  and  cause ;  but  Sehdnbein^s  attempt  to  found  a  system 
with  this  idea  failed,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of 
disease  is  not  sufficient  fully  to  cany  out  the  plan.  What^  Hien,  is  to 
be  done  ?  Practical  medicine  and  surgery  start  partly  from  the  ana- 
tomical system,  consider  this  as  generally  known,  and  use  it  for  sub- 
dividing more  extended  descriptions  of  disease  founded  on  an  etiolo> 
gical,  prognostic,  sjrmptomatological,  or  physiological  basis.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  unscientific  even  now  to  write  a  monograph  on  icterus 
or  apoplexy — then  the  anatomical  conditions  would  come  in  the  second 
rank ;  pathological  anatomy  is  used  as  any  other  aid  to  sdenoe,  as  chem- 
istry, physics,  eta ;  we  always  tiy  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  in 
fathoming  the  whole  process  of  disease  lies  not  in  simply  fethoming 
the  morphological  conditions ;  it  is  desirable  to  understand  not  only 
the  anatomical  change,  but  also  the  mode  and  causes  of  the  physiologi- 
cal disturbances.  It  would  be  decidedly  unscientific  in  typhus,  even 
if  a  number  of  palpable  changes  were  found,  to  admit  nothing  except 
the  peculiar  intestinal  inflammation ;  we  may  regard  this  as  something 
of  the  past.  Could  we  group  all  diseases  from  an  etiological  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  an  immense  advance ;  then  pathological  physiology 
would  take  the  place  of  pathological  morphology,  while  with  our 
present  knowledge  we  are  quite  proud  if  we  accurately  recognise  the 
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morphological  deyelopment  of  the  morbid  product,  for  we  can  then 
saj  that  we  know  at  least  one  important  factor  of  the  pathological 
prooess.  In  fact,  we  know  no  more  about  normal  development ;  it  will 
be  long  before  we  understand  the  physiology  of  the  growing  foetus. 

After  these  considerations,  we  may  not  be  any  more  particular 
about  the  classification  of  tumors  than  we  are  in  the  other  diseases ; 
we  must  see  that  there  will  be  a  difference  according  as  we  choose 
etiology,  symptomatology,  prognosis,  or  anatomy,  as  the  principle  for 
division.  Formerly,  surgeons  preferred  classing  tumors  according  to 
the  prognosis  of  the  individual  forms,  into  malignant  and  benignant, 
and  adding  a  few  subdivisions  according  to  the  appearance  or  con- 
sistence of  the  tumor  or  the  looks  of  its  cut  siurfiEuse.  This  was  enough 
as  long  as  observations  on  these  subjects  were  made  in  the  gross,  and 
the  surgeon  made  no  great  claims  in  prognosis.  But  the  more  accu- 
rate the  observations  at  the  bedside,  and  the  more  varied  the  forms 
in  which  the  neoplastic  tissue  appeared  under  the  microscope,  the 
more  impossible  it  became  to  make  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of 
tumors  agree  with  the  old  views  of  malignancy  and  benignancy. 
While  now  most  surgeons  and  pathological  anatomists  gave  up  the 
idea  of  letting  the  prognosis  play  a  part  in  the  classification,  and  sincQ 
Johannes  Mitiler^s  works  on  this  subject  turned  their  attention  to 
working  out  the  finer  anatomy  and  developmental  layers  of  the 
pseudo-plasms,  I  still  made  some  attempts  to  retain  the  clinically- 
prominent  symptoms  pf  benignancy  and  malignancy  in  a  more  en- 
larged form,  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  tumors,  and  under 
these  to  arrange  the  modem  acquisitions  of  pathological  histology* 
Either  I  did  not  find  the  correct  form  and  expressions  for  my  ideas,  or 
the  task  I  tried  was  impossible,  for  I  remained  alone  with  my  ideas  on 
this  subject^  and  have  abandoned  them.  Although  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  not  cease  seeking  for  a  physiological  (etio- 
logical-prognostic,  clinical),  recognition  of  the  process  on  which  the 
formation  of  tumors  depends,  and  although  I  should  even  now  esteem 
a  division  of  tumors  on  physiological-genetic  principles  more  highly 
than  one  on  anatomical-genetic  principles  (which  was  Vtrchot6*8  idea 
in  his  wonderful  classic  work  on  tumors),  still  I  abandon  further  at* 
tempts  in  this  direction,  and  follow  the  anatomical  principles  in  clas- 
sification, passing  gradually  from  tumors  formed  of  simple  tissues  to 
those  formed  of  more  complicated  tissues. 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  that  I  voluntarily  and  intentionally  limit 
my  lectures  to  those  cases  of  tamors  which,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  at  least,  are  seated  in  parts  of  the  body  belonging  to  sur- 
gery. This  limitation  is  not  so  important  as  it  seems ;  we  may  even 
say  that  the  peculiar  course  of  tumors  can  only  be  studied  in  its 
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purity,  when  tiiej  are  located  in  parts  where  thej  do  not  directly 
endanger  life;  for  the  symptoms  which  they  cause  when  in  liver, 
stomach,  or  brain,  are  not  those  due  to  the  tumors  themsdves,  bat  are 
chiefly  disturbances  of  function  in  the  affected  organ.  If  eveiy  typhus 
was  accompanied  oy  £Ettal  intestinal  haemorrhage  or  perforation  of  the 
intestine,  we  should  never  have  a  pure  representation  of  the  disease 
proper,  as  its  course  would  always  be  disturbed.  We  shall  here  and 
there  remark  on  the  relative  frequency  of  primary  localization  of  tD> 
mors  in  the  internal  organs,  but  cannot  go  into  the  symptomatology 
and  histology  of  the  diseased  organ.  On  these  points  you  will  be 
instructed  by  the  pathological  anatomists  and  in  the  medical  dinia 


LECTURE  XLVI.        ^ 

I.  Itbromata  .*  a,  Soft ;  6,  Hard  Fibroma. — Mode  of  Oooarrenoe ;  Operations ;  Ligature : 
Eorasement;  GaJvaiio-oauatio.— 8.  Ltpomata:  Anatomy;  Ooourrenoe;  Coiizm, 
8.  ChondrofMOa:  Oocnirenoe;  Operation.— 4.  OtUomaUi:  Forma;  Operation. 

1.  FIBBOMA— FIBB0U8  TUMOB-CONNECTIVE-TISSUE  TUMOB. 

\  TuHOBS  composed  chiefly  of  developed  connective  tissue  are 
called  fibromata.  They  occur  in  the  following  forms:  a.  So/tJiirau$ 
or  connectw&4i8Sue  tumors.  These  are  quite  frequent,  and  are  located 
almost  exclusively  in  the  cutis ;  they  are  composed  of  a  very  toiigh, 
somewhat  cedematous,  white  tissue,  and  are  usually  covered  by  the 
thin  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis.  Microscopic  examination  diows 
loose  connective  tissue,  as  in  the  cutis.  On  the  surface  of  the  tumor 
there  are  almost  always  pointed  papilbe,  even  when  the  tum<»-  is  de- 
veloped in  a  part  of  the  skin  which  normally  has  no  papilbe;  in  the 
rete  Malpighii  of  these  formations,  there  is  often  a  brownish  pgment, 
which  rarely  extends  deeper  in  the  tissue ;  they  may  also  have  large 
vessels  and  abnormal  enlargements  of  the  hair  and  sweat  glands  on 
their  surface ;  they  are  usually  loosely  hanging  (cutis  pendula,  molus- 
cum  fibrosum),  often  distinctly  pedunculated  tumors;  they  might  be 
termed  partial  hyperplasias  of  the  skin,  as  they  consist  essentially  of 
the  elements  of  the  skin.  The  growth  is  very  slow,  free  from  pain,  and 
often  goes  on  to  the  development  of  enormous  tumors.  OocAsionally 
sudb  growths  are  congenital ;  theymay  be  multiple;  hundreds  of  them 
may  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  congenital  cuti&prolifera- 
tion  is  most  frequent  on  the  face,  generally  unilateral,  diffuse  or  in  the 
shape  of  soft,  cock's-comb-like  vegetationa  Freckles,  pigmented  haiiy 
motherVmarks  (moles,  benignant  melanoses,  melanoma,  pigmented 
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fibroma)  belong  to  this  olaas.  These  tumors  are  apt  to  occur  toward 
the  end  of  middle  life ;  in  women,  we  not  unfrequentlj  find  them 
hanging  from  the  labia  majora ;  as  growths  on  this  part  are  concealed 
as  long  as  possible,  thej  are  usually  quite  large  when  first  seen  by  the 
surgeon.  Virchow  terms  the  disease,  in  which  these  multiple,  soft;, 
fibrous  tumors  develop,  leontitms ;  in  the  course  of  time  they  are 
occasionally  accompanied  by  general  disturbances  of  nutrition.  Al- 
though these  tumors  are  not  infectious,  in  the  meaning  we  have  at- 
tributed to  this  word,  they  occasionally  lead  to  a  cachectic  state,  and 
in  the  ooin^e  of  years  to  death  by  marasmus.  There  is  also  a  relation- 
ship between  this  disease  and  Oriental  elephantiasis,  although  by  this 
name  we  mean  a  more  nodular,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  diffuse 
hypertrophy  of  the  cutis  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  ^bia  pudenda, 
scrotum,  legs),  which  runs  its  course  with  repeated  erysipelas.  There 
would  be  less  misunderstanding  if  these  developments  were  briefly 
termed  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  or  pachyderroata.  Elephantiasis 
Grrsecorum  is  a  similar  disease  as  far  as  regards  the  cutaneous  thick- 
ening, but  it  is  strongly  endemic,  and  is  accompanied  by  some  ner- 
vous symptoms ;  it  occurs  in  Greece,  Asia,  and  Norway  (under  the 
name  of  Spedalsked),  and,  after  inducing  long  suffiering,  usually  proves 
fatal 

J.  Firm  flbrornata^  fibroid^  des- 
moid tumors  appear  to  the  naked  ^^  ^^^ 
eye  to  be  composed  of  very  firm, 
closely  -  interlaced  fibrous  tissue. 
They  are  always  very  hard,  and  of 
roundish  or  tuberous  form;  their 
cut  surface  is  pure  white,  or  pale 
reddish;  to  the  naked  eye  many 
of  them  show  on  their  cut  siuface 
a  very  peculiar,  regular  layering, 
and  a  concentric  arrangement  of 
filaments  around  distinct  axes  (see 
Pig.  115) ;  according  to  my  investi- 
gations, this  results  from  the  fibious  8°""  ^^ZZSX.^onStlS^tA^l'''"'^ ' 
formation    taking    place    around 

nerves  and  vessels,  the  latter  being  consequently  embedded  in  the 
midst  of  the  fibrous  layers ;  firequently  the  nerves  are  thus  destroyed. 

With  the  external  peculiarities  just  described,  the  histological  ap- 
pearance renders  it  difficult  to  classify  these  tumors.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  those  of  them  which  consist  chiefly  of  connective  tissue, 
such  as  old  uterine  fibroids,  should  be  called  fibromata;  but  the 
younger  tumors  of  this  variety,  with  the  same  appearance  and  con 
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sistence,  show  little  connective-tissue  but  numerous  spindle-«haped 
cells.  The  significance  of  these  cells  is  yariecL  Vtrchow  considers 
them  muscle-cells ;  hence,  what  have  hitherto  been  called  fibroids  of 
the  uterus,  he  does  not  class  among  the  fibromata,  but  among  mjo 
mata,  and  terms  them  ^  myoma  Isevicellulare."  If  we  consider  fibre- 
cells  as  young  connective  tissue,  we  must  christen  these  tumors 
spindle-celled  sarcoma  or  fibro-sarooma.  You  see  here,  in  apparently 
simple  fibrous  tissues,  we  become  involved  in  difficulties  with  histology 
and  histogeny.  There  are  two  things  that  would  induce  me  to  regarde 
fibro-cellular  tumors  as  myomata :  i.  e.,  the  oval  and  finally  rod-like, 
wavy  form  of  the  nuclei,  and  the  very  distinct  arrangement  of  the 
fibrous  layers  into  bundles,  while  the  individual  fibre-cells  are  iso- 
lated with  difficulty,  perhaps  only  by  aid  of  the  recognized  chemical 
means.  At  the  same  time  the  soil  in  which  the  tumor  is  developed 
is  very  important^  the  probabilities  for  a  myoma  would  be  very  great 
if  the  neoplasia  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus. 

Fio.  116. 


rrom  a myo-flbroma of  the  aterai.  Magnifled 850 diameten.    Obliqoe  and  loiucitiidinal  aeciioa 
of  muBcalar  cell-bondlea. 

Fibromata  are  capable  of  some  anatomical  metamorphoses.  Par- 
tial mucous  softening,  great  serous  infiltration  (brawny  appearance 
and  consistence),  calcification,  and  even  true  ossification,  are  not  very 
rare.     Superficial  ulceration  is  quite  frequent  in  fibromata  lying  close 
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under  a  muooos  membrane ;  it  results  from  external  injuries  in  the 
usual  way.  The  uloer,  thus  formed,  often  shows  good  granulations 
and  suppuration,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  maj  be  brought 
to  cicatrize.  Fibrous  tissue,  though  apparently  poor  in  vessels,  often 
contains  quite  a  niunber,  both  of  arteries  and  veins,  as  may  be  shown 
by  injections ;  occasionally  a  very  coarse  cavernous  net-work  of  veins 
forms  in  it  (see  Fig.  117)  ;  arteries  and  veins  are  so  intimately  united 
with  the  tissue  of  the  tumor,  that  their  adventitia  mostly  disappears 
in  it,  so  that,  in  case  they  are  injured,  they  cannot  retract  either  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally,  and  they  remain  gaping.    This  is  the  ana* 

FMwUT. 

a  k  <^ 


a  and  6,  tmsoIs  of  aoatlf  fibroma  (myoma  f)  from  Uie  tlilgli,  fa^acted  tbroogb  an  arterj :  b,  ear- 
ernoiis  Telns:  «,  peculiar  rmitafy'aTmBgpd.  Teina  of  a  cntifl-aflbToma  (myo^flbroma  f )  of 
the  abdominal  waOa,  ii^ecfceatluoagb  a  Ton.   Magnified  00  diameten. 

tomical  mechanical  cause  for  bleeding  fix)m  fibromata  being  so  pro- 
fiise,  and  why  frequently  it  is  not  arrested  without  artificial  aid.  The 
rigid  gaping  opening  of  the  vessel  renders  the  formation  of  a  thrombus 
very  difficult.  Occasionally,  in  large  uterine  and  in  periosteal  fibro- 
mata, we  find  lacunar  fissures  filled  with  thin  serum ;  possibly  these 
are  ectatic  pathological  newly-formed  lymph  sinuses ;  there  are  no 
certain  observations  on  this  point.  Cavities,  as  large  as  the  head, 
filled  with  serum,  also  occur  in  uterine  fibromata  {Spencer  Wells), 

The  localization  of  fibroma  varies  greatly;  of  all  the  organs  the 
uterus  is  most  frequently  afiected  (if  under  the  general  term  **  fibroid  ** 
we  include  myo-fibroma) ;  here  these  tumors  occasionallv  attain  an 
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enormous  size,  and  then  not  unfreqnentlj'  calcify.  They  are  usnallj 
roundish,  and  are  distinctly  and  sharply  bounded :  they  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  body  of  the  organ,  rarer  in  the  nedc,  uid  hardlj  ever 
occur  in  the  vaginal  portion ;  their  growth  progress^  vpwaid  and 
downward,  that  is,  into  the  abdomen,  gradually  stretching  the  jierito* 
naeum,or  through  the  os  uteri  into  the  yagina.  In  the  latter  diiectioii 
the  tumors  continue'  to  grow,  become  pedunculated,  and  often  give 
rise  to  severe  hsemorrhages ;  they  are  called,/2&roiM  uterine  poiypL 

Fibromata,  starting  from  the  periosteum,  are  quite  frequent ;  they 
are  almost  always  fibro-sarcomata,  L  e.,  they  are  composed  of  fibres 
and  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  latter  may  even  preponderate  (fibrous 
sarcoma,  JRokUaneky)^  The  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and 
&ce  is  particularly  liable  to  this  disease,  especially  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone ;  from  this  point  fibromata  project  into  the  nasal  oavides 
and  jEauces  as  polypous  growths  (fibrous  naeo^haryngeal  polypi) ; 
by  pressure  they  may  cause  reabsorption  of  the  bone  and  grow  into 
the  cranium  or  antrum  Highmori ;  they  are  particularly  vascular*  J 
have  also  seen  fibromata  on  the  periosteum  of  the  tibia  and  clavicle,  and 
in  bone  itself^  as  in  the  upper  maxilla,  where  I  have  met  strange  com- 
binations of  chondroma  and  fibroma.  I^iastly,  we  have  to  mention  tiiat 
fibromata  are  not  rare  in  and  on  the  nerves  (Fig.  118)*  Frequently  all 
tumors  occurring  on  nerves  are  called  neuromatOj  but  they  are  distin- 
guished according  to  their  anatomical  characteristics ;  most  neuromata 

Fia  iia 
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w  m.     aufu.  8°><^  nodular  flbro-MreonalQU  iiM> 

Neuroma,  after  JWto  roroaU  trom  the  eyeUd  of  a  bpf ; 

natural  aiae. 

ure  fibromata  or  fibro-sarcomata  in  the  nerve-trunks;  others  consist 
partly  or  entirely  of  newly-formed  nerve-filaments  {true  neuromaia). 
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Sometimes  the  nenre*fifaromata  follow  the  nerve-trunks  and  form  nod- 
ular cords  (plezifonn  neuromata,  Vemeuil)  (Fig.  118),  on  whose  ooxr 
fluenoe,  as  already  stated,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  cut  surfiuw 
of  Hie  fibroma  (Fig,  115)  oocasionallj  depends.  Fibroma  is  rare  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  in  the  glands,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
mamma,  it  hardly  ever  occurs. 

The  fibrous  tumors  just  enumerated  are  particularly  apt  to  develop 
in  middle  age  (from  thirty  to  fifty  years)  ;  they  are  rarer  in  youth,  and 
still  more  rare  in  advanced  age.  When  we  find  them  in  the  uterus 
of  old  women,  there  will  probably  have  been  there  many  years.  Only 
fil»oid  neuromata,  and  boner  and  periosteal  fibromata,  occur  in  young 
personsi  not  exactly  in  children  (though  I  saw  one  case  of  neuro-fibroma 
in  a  boy  seven  years  old),  but  usually  after  puberty.  Fibromata 
are  somewhat  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men ;  uterine  fibromata 
develop  about  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  forty-fifiii  year,  although  the 
trouble  from  them  is  often  experienced  later;  they  are  rather  more 
frequent  multiple  than  solitary ;  periosteal  fibromata  usually  remain 
solitary,  but  not  unfrequently  return,  though,  perhaps,  not  for  years 
(regional  recurrence ;  relation  to  sarcoma).  Usually  the  growth  of 
fibroma  is  purely  central,  and  they  are  not  infectious ;  but  infectious 
fibromata  are  said  to  occur.  Several  such  tumors  near  together  unite, 
infiltrate  the  surrounding  parts,  and  occasionally  cause  fibroid  degen- 
eration of  the  neighboring  musdes,  bones,  and  lymphatic  glands.  The 
infectious  fibromata  that- 1  have  seen  were  always  fibro-saroomata ; 
like  pure  sarcomata,  they  may  appear  as  metastases  in  the  lungs. 
Fibromatous  neuromata  are  quite  firequently  multiple,  especially  in 
different  branches  of  the  same  nerve.  Some  time  since  I  extirpated 
six  neuromata  from  one  man ;  three  from  the  left  arm,  tiiree  from  the 
left  lower  extremity.  Cases  have  been  seen  where  there  were  twenty 
or  thirty  neuromata  at  once. 

Pure  fibromata  usually  grow  very  slowly,  and  in  age  their  growth 
is  occasionally  checked.  This  is  best  known  of  fibroma  of  the  uterus, 
which  usually  ceases  to  grow  after  the  change  of  life,  and  then  often 
beoomes  calcareous.  Combinations  with  other  tissue-formations,  es- 
pecially with  sarcoma,  as  already  stated,  occur,  and  take  place  in  such 
a  way  that  the  primary  tumors  present  a  fibrous  consistence,  while  the 
recurring  tumors  and  secondary  tumors  resulting  from  infection  are 
soft  cellular  sarcomata.  I  have  seen  such  cases.  A  man  about  twen- 
ty^ve  years  old,  of  healthy  appearance,  had  a  fibro-sarcoma  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  in  the  abdominal  walls ;  it  was  entirely  removed ;  a  new 
tumor  appeared  in  the  wound ;  subsequently  sevend  soft  tumors  ap- 
peared at  other  points  on  the  surfiice  of  the  body ;  at  the  same  tmie 
the  patient  became  marasmic  and  died  in  a  few  months ;  the  whole 
lung  was  filled  with  soft  sarcomatous  tumors. 
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After  what  has  been  said,  the  diagnosis  of  fibroma  is  not  difficult, 
the  consistence,  locality,  age,  mode  of  attachment,  and  form  of  the 
tumor,  almost  always  lead  to  its  correct  recognition* 

The  treatmerU  consists  exclusivelj  in  the  removal  of  the  tumor. 
When  practicable,  this  is  generally  done  with  the  knifa;  but  pednn* 
culated  or  hanging  oonnectiye-tissue  tumors  and  fibrous  polypi  admit 
of  other  methods  of  operation*  Formerly  the  ligature  was  much  re- 
sorted to  in  such  cases,  L  e.,  the  pedicle  <k  the  tumor  was  tied  tightly 
with  a  thread,  so  that  it  became  gangrenous  and  fell  off;  this  method 
was  chosen  especially  in  cases  where  bleeding  from  the  cut  sur&oe 
was  feared.  'Ligation  has  the  great  disadvantage  that  then  the  tumor 
decomposes  in  or  on  the  body,  and  that  the  li^ture  must  be  tightened 
several  times  before  it  cuts  through ;  this  may  induce  severe  haemor- 
rhage.  The  ligature  may  be  combined  with  incision,  by  cutting  off 
the  tumor  in  front  of  the  ligature,  and  leaving  only  part  of  the  pedicle 
to  become  detached  spontaneously.  In  the  nares  and  pharynx,  as 
well  as  in  the  vagina,  there  is  of  course  great  difficulty  in  applying  a 
ligature,  and  for  this  purpose  numerous  instruments,  simple  and  com- 
plicated, so-called  loop-bearers,  have  been  constructed,  by  means  of 
which  the  ligature  is  passed  over  the  tumor  on  to  the  pedide.  But 
the  ligature  is  now  so  generally  rejected  and  so  Uttle  used,  that  all 
these  instruments,  some  of  which  are  very  ingenious,  are  for  the  most 
part  only  of  historical  value. 

But  the  desire  to  remove  pedunculated  tumors  without  haemor- 
rhage is  still  strong,  and  has  lately  led  to  new  instruments  and  new 
methods,  which,  however,  could  not  have  become  popular  before  the 
introduction  of  chloroform.  Crushing  and  burning  off  have  now 
taken  the  place  of  the  ligature,  ^cnuement  as  done  by  Chanaignae 
we  have  already  described ;  this  operation,  if  done  slowly,  is  followed 
by  no  haemorrhage,  even  from  arteries  of  the  diameter  of  the  radial ; 
the  resulting  wound  is  perfectly  smooth  and  regular,  and  heals  well 
without  much  sloughing  from  the  sur^Eice ;  although  hsemonhage  is 
not  certainly  avoided  in  aU  cases,  it  is  in  most ;  the  instrument  is  made 
of  various  sizes;  the  smallest  may  be  passed  into  the  nose,  and  with 
it  we  may  readily  crush  off  small  pedunculated  naso-pharyngeal  polypL 
The  gcUvano-catMtic  of  Middledarp/iB  ameth6d  of  similar  effect ;  its 
object  is  to  heat  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  between  the  two  poles  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  and  with  it  bum  through  the  base  of  the  tumor ;  the 
result  is  a  simultaneous  division  and  arrest  of  hsdmorrhage ;  the  latter 
fails  about  as  often  as  it  does  in  ^rasement,  that  is,  very  ruely— 
hence  this  method  is  advisable  in  certain  cases.  The  trouble  in  pre* 
paring  a  strong,  active  battery  (which  is  quite  expensive)  is  such  that 
galvano-caustic  will  probably  never  come  into  general  use ;  in  spite 
of  its  elegance,  it  has  been  strangled  almost  at  its  birth  by  ike  intro- 
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duction  of  the  teaseur ;  the  medical  publio  has  already  decided  the 
question ;  almost  every  operatmg  surgeon  has  an  touseur,  only  a  few 
hospitals  have  galyano^caustio  apparatuses. 

As  regards  operation  for  non-pedunculated,  more  deeply-seated 
fibromata,  some  of  them  are  not  at  all  accessible  to  surgical  treat- 
ment; we  cannot  recommend  cutting  uterine  fibromata  out  of  the 
abdomen,  not  because  the  operation  is  exoessirely  dangerous,  but 
because,  in  the  course  of  time,  these  tumors  usillally  come  to  a  stand* 
still,  and  the  annoyance  they  cause  rarely  balances  the  danger  to  life. 
As  regards  those  fibromata,  also,  which  are  not  dangerous  from  their 
seat  or  growth,  but  to  operate  on  which  woiild  be  dangerous,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  these  tumors  grow  very  slowly,  often  come 
to  a  halt  in  advanced  life :  hence  we  should  not  undertake  such  opera* 
tions  too  hastily,  or  urge  them  too  strongly.  But  there  are  many 
cases  where  we  may  and  must  operate  without  hesitation ;  extensive, 
firequendy-repeated  haemorrhages  from  an  ulcerated  fibroma,  threat-^ 
ened  destruction  of  bone,  or  protrusion  into  the  skuD,  are  urgent 
indications.  In  neuro-fibromata  the  pain  is  sometimes  so  severe  that 
the  patients  strongly  urge  operation,  even  if  we  have  to  tell  them 
that  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  a£Fected  would  be 
the  necessary  result,  for  we  almost  always  have  to  excise  a  portion 
of  the  diseased  nerve  which  possibly  still  performs  part  of  its  funo- 
tions.    If  the  neuroma  be  painless,  it  would  be  foolish  to  excise  it 

8.  LIPOMATA— FATTY  TUMOBS. 

Of  course,  the  disposition  to  formation  of  fat,  when  it  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  point,  is  not  regarded  as  a  morbid  diathesis,  but 
rather  as  a  sign  of  good  nutritive  condition,  and  varies  with  the  age, 
being  greatest  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year,  and  being  es- 
sentially favored  by  a  quiet,  pleasant  life  and  phlegmatic  disposition. 
We  only  begin  to  regard  it  as  a  disease  when  it  induces  functional 
disturbance  of  different  organs,  or  of  the  organism  at  large,  or  if  the 
development  of  fat  be  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  body,  when  it 
appears  as  a  fatty  tumor. 

The  anatomical  formation  of  fiitty  tumors  is  simple ;  they  consist 
of  fatty  tissue,  which,  like  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  divided  into  lobes 
by  connective  tissue.  This  connective  tissue  may  be  more  or  less  de* 
veloped,  and  the  tumor  may  consequently  be  sometimes  firm  (fibro- 
matous  lipoma),  sometimes  softer  (simple  lipoma).  The  shape  is 
usually  round  and  lobular,  and  the  fatty  mass  separated  from  the  ad- 
jacent structures  by  a  thickened  layer  of  connective  tissue  (circum- 
scribed lipoma,  the  usual  fonn),  and  may  readily  be  separated  from 
the  parts  around ;  more  rarely,  lipoma  appears  as  a  corpulence  limited 
39 
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to  oDe  part  of  the  body,  as  a  swelling  without  distinct  boundaries 
(diffuse  lipoma).  The  seat  of  lipoma  is  most  frequently  in  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  especially  of  the  trunk;  these  tumors  are  most 
frequent  on  the  back  and  abdominal  walls ;  they  are  rarer  on  the  ex- 
tremities ;  in  the  synovial  folds  and  tufts  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  in 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  there  may  be  an  abnormal  development 
of  fat,  so  that  the  fatty  masses  may  seem  branched  like  a  tree  (lipo- 
ma arboresoens,  J*  MuUer)  ;  this  is  an  analogy  to  the  £atty  prolifera* 
tion  in  the  processes  of  the  peritonaeum  of  the  colon  (appendices 
epiploicae)  and  other  serous  membranes,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare. 
The  growth  of  lipoma  is  always  very  slow,  its  development  is  hardly 
ever  accompanied  by  pain,  unless  it  comes  dose  to  a  nerve  and  presses 
on  it,  which  rarely  happens.  Fatty  tumors  may  attain  a  great  size ; 
the  patients,  being  Utile  troubled  by  them,  rarely  feel  obliged  to  have 
them  removed  early.  Hence  lipomata  grow  to  enormous  tumors ; 
recently  I  removed  one  from  the  back  of  a  woman ;  it  began  under 
the  right  scapula  and  reached  down  to  the  calves ;  above,  at  its  base, 
it  was  the  same  circumference  as  the  larger  part  of  the  patient^s  thigh, 
below  it  was  almost  twice  as  large.  Secondary  changes  in  these  tu- 
mors are  not  veiy  frequent,  but  the  thick  connective-tissue  partitions 
in  the  tumor  may  calcify,  or  even  ossify,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fatty 
tissue  may  change  to  an  oily  or  emulsion-like  fluid.  The  skin  covering 
the  tumor  is  gradually  expanded,  and  at  first  is  usually  much  thickened, 
and  occasionally  colored  brown,  but  generally  remains  movable  over  the 
tumor ;  exceptionally  there  is  an  intimate  adhesion  with  the  newly- 
formed  fat,  and  then  a  superficial  ulceration  of  the  cutis,  which  in  such 
cases  is  entirely  atrophied ;  this  ulceration,  which  may  be  induced  by 
external  irritation,  rarely  goes  deep,  although  parts  of  the  £atty  tissue 
may  become  gangrenous ;  under  such  drcumstanoes  there  are  ahnost 
always  formed  ulcers  with  slightly-developed  granulations  and  serous, 
badly-smelling  secretions.  Combinations  of  lipoma  with  soft  fibnnna, 
with  myxomatous  sarcoma,  and  with  lymphoma,  do  occur,  although 
rarely.  In  lipoma  I  have  several  times  seen  considerable  cavernous 
dilatation  of  the  veins, 

A  disposition  to  the  development  of  lipoma  most  frequently  exists 
at  the  tone,  of  life  when  the  tendency  to  development  of  fat  generally 
is  greatest,  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years ;  in  children  it  is 
very  rare,  still  it  occurs  congenitally  on  the  back,  neck,  &ce,  as  weQ  as 
on  the  toes,  with  coincident  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  (giant  growth); 
they  grow  little  after  birth.  Usually  there  is  only  one  lipoma,  and  it 
grows  very  slowly;  indeed,  it  may  remain  at  one  point,  especially  in 
pld  persons.  In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  development  of 
multiple  lipoma  has  been  frequently  seen;  cases  have  been  noted 
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where  fifty  or  more,  usuaUy  small  lipomata,  were  developed  at  onoe; 
subsequently  they  ceased  to  grow.  Multiple  lipomata  are  often  mixed 
tumors.  Simple  lipoma  is  never  infectious;  hence  it  never  recurs  after 
extirpation. 

Pressure  and  friction  are  occasionally  observed  as  exciting  causes    / 
for  the  development  of  fatty  tumors ;  there  is  also  a  moderate  degree 
of  hereditary  influence  in  fatty  disease  generally. 

The  diagnosis  of  lipoma  is  generally  easy ;  the  consistence,  the  Y 
lobular  feel,  occasionaUy  a  perceptible  crackling,  from  compression  of 
individual  fat-lobules,  are  the  objective  symptoms ;  other  aids  for  con- 
firming the  diagnosis  are,  the  movability  of  the  tumor,  the  slow 
growth,  age  of  the  patient,  and,  above  all,  the  region  of  the  body ; 
there  is  a  possibility  of  mistaking  them  for  fibrous  tumors,  sarcomata, 
lipomatous-cavemous  blood-tumors. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removal  with  the  knife.  Healing  is  ' 
usually  preceded  by  fr'ee  discharge  of  gangrenous  tissue  from  the 
wound ;  in  very  large  lipomata  it  is  best  always  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  skin  covering  it,  with  the  tumor;  after  their  extirpation  erysipelas 
is  quite  frequent,  especially  in  very  fiit  patients.  The  largest  lipomata 
may  be  removed  with  good  result,  as  they  usually  occur  in  persons 
otherwise  healthy.  Extirpation  of  difiuse  lipomata  is  more  unfavor- 
able than  that  of  the  circumscribed ;  the  local  and  general  reaction  is 
usually  more  considerable,  but  I  have  several  times  performed  such 
operations  with  good  results. 

8.  CHONBBOMATA— CARTILAGE-TUMOKS. 

These  are  tumors  consisting  of  cartilage,  of  the  hyaline  or  fibrous 
^anety.  The  microscopio  dements  of  pathological,  newly-developed 
cartilage  may  var^r ;  occasionally  we  see  exceedingly  beautiful  roimd 
cartilage-cells,  such  as  are  particularly  found  in  the  embryo,  and  some- 
what smaller  in  the  articular  and  costal  cartilage ;  but  such  a  complete 
change  of  hyaline  substance  to  a  homogeneous  mass,  as  is  the  rule  in 
normal  cartilage,  is  more  rare  in  chondromata ;  firequently  the  inter- 
cellular substance  pertaining  to  the  different  groups  of  cells  is  distinct, 
and  between  the  large  groups  of  cells  the  hyaline  substance  forms  fine 
filaments.  The  latter  is  the  cause  of  sections  of  cartilage-tumors 
having  the  appearance  of  being  traversed  by  capsular-like,  communi- 
cating connective-tissue  meshes,  which  even  to  the  naked  eye  show  a 
kind  of  net-work ;  the  bluish  or  yellowish  glistening  cartilage  is  seen 
embedded  between  these  connective-tissue  striae.  The  tissue  of  chon- 
droma also  distinguishes  itself  from  that  of  normal  cartilage  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  is  usually  vascidar  in  the  above-mentioned 
fibrous  stri®,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  latter  has  no  vessels.    The 
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microsoopio  appearaDces  in  chondroma  have  still  some  other  points  of 
difference  from  those  of  normal  cartilage.  Not  wifrequentlj  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  whether  hyaline  or  slightly  striated,  instead  of 
haying  the  regular  firm  consistence  of  normal  cartilage,  is  more  gelat- 
inous or  friable,  or  possibly  becomes  so  secondarily.  Calcification  of 
the  cartilage,  as  well  as  true  ossification,  is  quite  fr^uent  in  chon- 
droma ;  the  forms  of  the  cells  may  vary  greatly  (Fig.  120). 

Fia.120. 


Sxtnordlnarj  formi  of  cartilaffe-tliisiie  from  cbondromata,  tiiken  from  men  lod  dog*. 
Magnified  860  diameten. 

In  shape,  chondromata  are  usually  roundish,  nodular,  sharply^ 
bounded  tumors,  which  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  man^s  head,  or 
larger.  At  first  their  growth  is  almost  purely  central ;  subsequently, 
however,  the  tumor  enlarges,  partly  from  the  occurrence  of  new  foci 
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of  disease  in  the  immediate  ncinityy  partly  fix)m  transformation  of  the 
adjacent  tissue  into  cartilage  (looal  infection).  Among  the  anatomical 
metamorphoses,  the  pvdpj  and  mucous  softening,  and  the  ossification 
of  individual  parts,  have  been  already  mentioned;  the  former  causes 
mucous  cysts  in  these  tumors,  which  give  a  feeling  of  partial  fluctua- 
tion to  the  otherwise  hard  chondroma.  It  is  imaginable  that^  with 
complete  ossification  of  the  chondroma,  the  tumor  would  cease  to 
grow;  and  this  has  been  seen  in  some  cases,  although  rarely.  In  large 
chondromata  superficial  ulceration  is  apt  to  occur,  espeoiaUy  if  the 
skin  is  very  tense,  or  from  occasional  traumatic  irritation,  but  it  is  of 
no  great  importance.  Ulceratiye  central  softening  and  perforation 
outwardly  are  rare,  but  once  I  saw  it  occur  in  a  typical  chondroma, 
the  size  of  a  laige  apple,  on  the  sheath  of  one  of  ijie  tendons  of  the 
foot 

Virchoto  calls  the  ossifying  cell-layer  between  the  periosteum  and 
growing  bone,  osteoid  cartilage ;  hence  he  terms  periosteal  and  ossi* 
fying  tumors,  which  have  a  formation  similar  to  this  osteoid  cartilage, 
**  osteoid  chondromata.'*  I  am  doubtful  about  any  one  being  able  to 
distingidsh  such  tumors,  which  I  have  often  examined,  firom  periosteal 
ossifying  round-celled  or  spindle-celled  sarcomata ;  hence  I  prefer  not 
separating  VirchotD*s  osteoid  chondroma  from  the  sarcomata. 

Occurrence,  Cartilage-tumors  are  particularly  apt  to  develop  on  [ 
the  bones.  The  phalanges  of  the  hand  and  the  metacarpal  bones  are  j 
the  most  frequent  seat  of  chondromata;  much  more  rarely  the  analo- 
gous bones  of  the  foot.  On  the  hand,  chondromata  are  almost  always 
multiple ;  they  even  occur  in  such  numbers  that  scarcely  a  finger  re- 
mains free  from  them.  The  bones  next  most  liable  are  the  femur 
and  pelvis ;  here  the  tumors  attain  the  largest  size,  and  lead  to  com- 
plete destruction  of  these  bones.  Chondromata  are  rarer  on  the 
bones  of  the  fieLce  and  skull,  but  somewhat  more  frequent  on  the  ribs 
and  scapula.  They  occasionally,  but  rarely,  develop  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons.  In  the  soft  parts  also,  especially  in  the  glands  (tes- 
ticles, ovaries,  mammas,  salivary  glands,  etc.),  cartilaginous  growths 
have  been  observed,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  fiilly-developed  chon« 
droma,  sometimes  as  single  pieces  of  cartilage,  with  a  predominance 
of  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous  growth. 

The  development  of  chondroma  is  chiefly  peculiar  to  youth ;  not 
that  it  occurs  exactly  in  children,  but  shortly  before  the  age  of  pu* 
berty.  Most  chondromata  are  referable  to  this  age,  even  if  they  are 
first  recognized  much  later  in  life.  The  tumors  occasionally  develop 
after  injury,  grow  very  slowly  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  occa- 
sionally seem  to  cease  growing  entirely.  I  have  heard  patients  as- 
sert that  the  tumors  had  remained  unchanged  for  years,  and  some  ao* 
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cidental  cause  made  tbem  desirous  of  having  them  removed.  Some- 
times thej  grow  more  rapidly  and  become  infectious;  cases  are 
known  where  cartilaginous  tumors  have  appeared  even  in  the  lungs 
(embolic)  and  caused  death.  0.  'Weber  has  also  observed  an  hereditaij 
chondronial  diathesis.  In  the  combinations  of  cartilage-formatioos 
with  sarcoma  or  carcinoma,  the  former  has  no  effect  on  the  fMt)gnoai8 
of  the  tumor  as  a  whole. 

Fra.m. 


Ohoodioina  of  the  llngen. 

The  dkkgno9i%  and  progno9is  may  readily  be  inferred  horn  what 
has  been  said.  We  must  only  add  that  the  softened  and  cjstoid 
forms  of  chondroma  often  figure  in  old  works  under  the  names  col- 
loid tumors,  gelatinous  cancer,  alveolar  cancer,  eta     As  the  epidie- 
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lial  elements  and  connective-tissue  firamework  may  become  gelatinous 
(mucous,  colloid,  myxomatous)  in  fibroma,  chondroma,  and  sarcoma, 
as  weU  as  in  adenoma  and  glandular  cancer,  we  must  always  ob- 
serve very  particularly  what  we  have  before  us :  frequently  we  shaU 
be  in  doubt  about  the  significance  of  the  histological  elements,  as 
weU  as  about  the  proper  name. 

The  only  treatment  is  removal  of  the  tumor,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  endangering  life.  Of  course  we  would  not  interfere  with  the 
chondromata  of  the  pelvis,  which  are  usually  very  large ;  those  of  the 
thigh,  which  are  generally  very  large  when  the  patient  applies  for 
treatment,  can  only  be  gotten  rid  of  by  exarticulation  of  the  femur, 
and  we  should  scarcely  do  this  before  spontaneous  fracture  of  the 
extremity,  from  disease  of  the  bone,  has  rendered  it  useless.  Chon- 
dromata of  the  fingers  are  most  frequently  subjects  for  operation,  not 
because  they  are  painful,  for  they  are  usually  free  from  pain,  but  be- 
cause they  impair  the  function;  this  takes  place  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  hence  the  tumors  will  have  attained  a  considerable  size. 
So  long  as  the  patients  can  use  their  nodulated  swollen  fingers,  they 
neither  urge  the  operation,  nor  can  we  urgently  advise  them  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  As  regards  the  mode  of  operation,  in  many  cases  where 
the  tumor,  even  if  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone,  is  seated  laterally,  it 
would  be  natural  to  try  dividing  the  skin,  and  pushing  it  and  the 
tendons  to  one  side,  then  removing  the  tumor  with  the  knife  or  saw. 
But  this  is  rarely  practicable,  if  we  would  remove  the  entire  tumor, 
which  is  imperatively  necessary ;  for  often  the  cartilaginous  mass  en- 
tirely pervades  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone.  Moreover,  after 
such  an  operation,  there  may  be  severe  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of 
the  tendon,  as  a  result  of  which  the  finger  may  remain  stifiT.  There 
have  not  been  enough  careful  observations  to  verify  Di^enhctMB 
assertion,  that  any  remnants  of  the  chondroma  that  may  be  left  ossify 
and  become  stable;  hence  the  removal  of  diondroma  from  bone 
should  be  limited  to  few  cases,  and  to  those  where  the  tumor  is  still 
smaU.  If  the  tumors  have  attained  a  considerable  size,  we  postpone 
exarticulation  of  the  fingers  to  a  time  when  the  tumors  shall  have 
rendered  the  hand  entirely  useless. 


4.  OSTEOMATA— EXOSTOSES. 


By  this  term  we  designate  abnormally-formed  masses  of  bone, 
which  are  cLroumscribed,  and  have  an  independent  growth,  not  de- 
pending on  a  chronic  inflammation*  Formation  of  bone  also  occurs 
oceasionaUy  in  other  tumors,  especially  in  those  forming  in  bone,  as 
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we  have  already  remarked  when  speakmg  of  chondroma.  Bat  tiie 
name  osteoma  is  usually  limited  to  tumors  consisting  enti^ly  of  bone. 
I  may  mention  here  that  not  only  new  formations  of  entire  teeth 

FI0.1S8. 


Fia.  122. 


Odontoma  of  a  hack  tooth, 
nataral  sixe. 


Section  of  an  odontoma.    Hagntfled  100  dlameten. 

(very  irregularly  shaped)  occur  in  ovarian  cysts  and  in  the  antrum 
Highmori,  but  that  on  the  teeth  themselves  outgrowths  of  true  ivoiy 
matter,  ivory  exostoses  (odontoma  of  Virehoto)  have  been  observed ; 
but  these  are  very  rare,  and  may  be  regarded  merely  as  curiosities. 
Exostoses  consist  partly  of  spongy  bone-substance,  like  that  in  tho 
medullary  cavity  of  bones,  partly  of  ivory-like  substance,  like  that  in 
the  regular  lamellas  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  hollow  bones ; 
hence  we  shall  distinguish  spongy  exostoses  and  ivory  exostoses.  A 
third  form  of  osteomata  is  formed  by  the  ossification  of  tendons,  £b«- 
cise,  and  muscles,  whose  right  to  be  classed  among  tumors  is,  how- 
ever, doubtfuL 

(a.)  Spongy  exostoses^  with  cartilaginous  covering  (exostosis  car- 
tilaginse).  These  tumors  occur  almost  exclusively  on  the  epiphyses 
of  the  long  bones ;  they  are  outgrowths  from  the  epiphyseal  cartilages, 
whence  Virchow  very  properly  calls  them  ^  Ecchondrods  ossyieant^ 
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(Fig.  109).  On  their  rouDdish,  nodular  surfEtoe,  there  is  a  layer  of 
beautifiilly-developed  hyaline  cartOage,  about  a  line  or  a  line  and  a 
half  thick,  which  evidently  grows  partly  in  itself,  partly  peripherally 
from  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium,  then  rapidly  ossifies  toward  the 
centre.    The  newly-formed  bony  mass  itself  is,  from  its  start,  most 

Fio.124. 


'    Padnnciilated  tpongy  ezostoeli  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tannr,  after  Ptan. 

intimately  connected  with  the  spongy  substance  of  the  epiphyses,  so 
that  the  hard  tumor  is  immovably  seated  on  the  bone.  From  the  na 
ture  of  these  exostoses  they  can  only  occur  in  young  persons.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  tibia,  fibula,  and  humerus,  are  their  most 
frequent  seat 

(&)  Ivory  exostoses.  These  consist  of  compact  bony  substance, 
with  Haversian  canals  and  lamellar  systems;  they  develop  on  the 
bones  of  the  frice  and  skull  (Figs.  125  and  126),  on  the  pelvis,  scapula, 
great  toe,  etc.,  and  form  roundish,  nodulated,  or  smooth  tumors. 
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A  third  variety  of  tumor-like  formation  of  bone  is  the  abDormal 
ossification  of  tendons,  fasciae,  and  muscle,  which  usually  occurs  on  a 

Fia.  126. 


iTory  exostosis  of  tbe  skull. 


series  of  tendons  and  fascise  after  they  have  previously  ossified  a  g^reat 
deal,  so  that  the  skeleton  of  such  patients,  who  are  generally  young, 


Fn.l2«. 


Section  from  sn  Itotj  osteoma  of  the  skaU. 
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are  covered  with  twenty  to  fifty  long,  sharp,  bony  processes,  where 
the  tendons  are  attached  to  the  bone  (Fig.  •    ^^  ^^ 

127) ;  as  in  one  case  observed  in  Zurich, 
the  ossification  occasionally  occurs  in  the 
£EisGia  of  the  muscle.  Cases  have  been  ob- 
served where  this  ossification  was  so  exten- 
sive that  all  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
and  arm  were  ossified,  and  the  upper  ex- 
tremity could  not  be  moved.  These  bony 
neoplasise,  as  well  as  the  so-called  exercise- 
bones^  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  chronic  inflammation,  just  like 
the  true  bony  formations  that  are  abnor- 
mally developecl  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  medulla.  By  exercise- 
bones  we  mean  the  development  of  bone 
in  the  deltoid  muscle,  particularly  at  those 
points  where  the  musket  strikes  when  drill- 
ing. But  these  bones  form  in  few  sol- 
diers, and  their  development  presupposes 
a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bone.  Os- 
sification of  the  tendons,  especially  of  their 
points  of  attachment  to  the  bone,  which 
occasionally  occurs  from  some  unknown 
cause,  is  also  very  remarkable,  and  reminds 
us  of  a  similar  process  in  birds,  which  in 
them  is  perfectly  normal. 

The  predisposition  to  formation  of  os- 
teomata  is  allied  to  that  for  development  of 
chondromata ;  it  also  occurs  more  frequent- 
ly in  the   young,  and  in  men  than    in    ^*®**™^^pJ^°^"^Jji5J**^''" 
women,  while  children  almost  escape  it. 

As  regards  epiphyseal  osteomata,  which  might  be  termed  ossifying 
chondromata,  they  of  course  cannot  occur  later  than  the  twenty- 
fourth  year.  But  other  exostoses  also  occur  generally  before  the  thir- 
tieth year ;  observations  on  this  point  are  not  very  numerous,  as  the 
disease  is  rare.  This  experience  about  the  occurrence  of  osteomata  in 
the  young  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  stands  in  a  certain  contrast  to 
the  general  rule  of  ossification  being  especially  apt  to  occur  in  old 
persons.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  larynx  and  the  spinal  liga- 
ments often  ossify  in  advanced  age ;  the  chalky  deposits  in  the  ar- 
teries of  the  aged  also  form  part  of  the  almost  natural  senile  maras- 
mus ;  development  of  osteomata,  however,  rarely  occurs  in  old  persons, 
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but  when  such  tumors  are  foimd  in  them  they  have  usuaUy  developed 
in  youth.  Osteomata  are  just  as  often  multiple  as  solitary ;  their 
growth  is  generally  very  slow,  and  is  usually  arrested  with  advancing 
age.  The  growth  of  epiphyseal  exostoses  ceases  after  the  skeleton 
has  completed  its  growth,  and  its  spongy  substance  heoomes  more 
compact.  Ossification  of  the  tendons  and  muscles  rarely  goes  so  iai 
as  to  entirely  prevent  motion*  In  some  cases  development  of  bone 
has  been  observed  in  the  lung.  The  inconveniences  caused  by  osteo- 
mata are  not  usually  great ;  their  development  is  not  accompanied  by 
pain,  nor  are  they  sensitive  to  the  touch ;  but  osteomata  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  joints  often  impair  their  function.  When  these  tumors  occur 
on  the  bones  of  the  face,  they  cause  unpleasant  deformities ;  exostoses 
on  the  big-toe  prevent  wearing  the  shoe ;  ossification  of  the  tendons 
and  muscles  impairs  or  entirely  prevents  motion ;  but  unfortunately, 
from  their  size  and  number,  operative  surgery  can  do  little  for  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  less  so,  as  the  tendency  to  morbid  development  of  bone 
still  continues.  The  operation  for  exostosis  consists  in  sawing  or 
chiselling  the  tumor  from  the  bone  affected.  But,  as  the  latter  is 
occasionally  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  the  articulation  might  thus  be 
opened ;  it  is  neither  advisable  nor  necessary  to  undertake  such  operap 
tions  unless  the  impairment  of  function  be  so  great  as  to  balance  an 
operation  dangerous  to  the  joint  and  to  life.  We  should  be  the  less 
inclined  to  undertake  sudi  operations  without  some  special  indication, 
as  in  the  course  of  time  these  tumors  cease  to  grow.  On  epiphyseal 
exostoses  we  occasionally  find  mucous  bursso  containing  adherent,  or 
loose  ossifying  chondromata ;  these  mucous  bursas  usually  comnnmi- 
cate  with  the  joint  in  whose  vicinity  the  exostosis  is  situated.  Acy 
cording  to  the  investigations  of  Jtincffhuchy  the  mucous  buraae  are 
always  abnormal  elongations  of  the  pockets  of  the  articular  synovial 
membrane.  I  once  allowed  myself  to  be  induced,  by  the  entreaties 
of  a  patient,  to  remove  such  an  exostosis  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  with  a  large  mucous  bursa;  the  patient  died  of  septicaemia. 
In  another  case  the  mucous  bursa  over  an  exostoste  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  opened  spontaneously  after  moderate  inflammation  • 
there  was  suppuration  of  the  elbow-joint,  with  andiylosis;  the  patient 
would  not  permit  resection  of  the  joint. 
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LECTURE   XLVII. 
A.  Hyomm.— 4.  Neuroms.— -7.  Angioms:  a,  Ploxiform;  i,  GftV6moii0.~Opentioiui. 

5.  MYOMATA. 

At  present  it  remains  undecided  whether  there  Ktepure  myomata^ 
L  e.f  tumors  consisting  entirely  of  transversely-striated  muscle-fila- 
ments or  their  cells ;  I  do  not  know  that  any  such  have  been  observed. 
The  occurrence  of  newly-formed  transversely-striated  muscle-fila- 
ments has  been  very  rarely  observed  in  tumors.  No  tumor  was  ever 
entirely  composed  of  them ;  they  were  usually  an  accidental  occur- 
rence in  sarcoma  or  carcinoma  (of  the  testicle,  ovary,  or  mamma),  or 
in  tumors  of  very  complicated  formation.  I  have  examined  tumors  in 
which  there  were  distinct  stages  of  development  of  muscular  fila- 
ments, but  the  right  of  classing  such  tumors  as  myomata  has  been 
disputed.  I  can  say  little  against  this,  as  we  cannot  call  tumors,  con- 
sisting of  grades  of  development  of  connective  tissue,  fibromata,  and 
as  I  formerly  objected  (page  686)  to  terming  uterus  fibroma,  composed 
of  spindle-cells,  myomata,  as  we  are  not  quite  siire  of  the  relation  of 
spindle-cells  to  musde-cells.  In  old  men,  extensive  newly-formed 
smooth  muscles  occur  in  the  prostate,  partly  as  independent  nodules, 
partly  as  diffuse  enlargements  of  the  organ.  There  is  certainly  no 
objection  to  terming  these  so-called  prostatic  hypertrophies  (there 
is  usually  some  coincident  glandular)  myoma ;  similar  myoma-nodules, 
are  met  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach.  Clinically, 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  of  myomata  in  these  conditions ;  the  tu- 
mors which  I  considered  as  young  myomata  in  the  muscles  had,  on 
section,  a  medullary  fascicular  appearance  an  insuperable  tendency  to 
local  recurrence,  and  thus  caused  death. 

6.  NEUSOMATA. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (page  589)  that  the  name  **  neuro- 
ma^' is  often  applied  to  tumors  ooourring  on  the  nerves ;  this  is,  if 
you  please,  a  practical  misuse,  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  root  out 
By  **  true  neuroma  ^  we  mean  a  tumor  composed  entirely  of  nerve- 
filaments,  especially  of  those  with  double  contours ;  they  appear  to 
come  only  on  nerves,  and  are  very  rare.  Neuromata  in  amputation- 
stumps  have  already  been  mentioned  (page  107) ;  many  doubt  whethei 
there  are  any  other  true  neuromata.  True  neuromata  are  always  very 
painfiiL  Many  of  the  fibromata  on  and  in  nerves  contain  very  peculiar 
bundle-like  fine  filaments  richly  supplied  with  nuclei,  which  may  very 
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well  be  taken  for  gray  filaments  containing  no  medulla,  aa  Virchow 
considers  them ;  this  would  make  true  neuromata  a  large  daaa,  and  di- 
vide them  into  myaline  and  amyaline  forms.  I  do  not  always  trust 
rayself  to  distinguish  an  amyline  neuroma  from  a  fibroma  in  a  nerve, 
and  hence  should  not  require  it  of  others.  Tumors  composed  of  spin- 
dle-cells arranged  in  bundles  are  probably  £u  oftener  youn^  myomata 
and  neuromata  than  young  fibromata,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
to  which  class  they  belong.  Multiplicity  and  tendency  to  regional 
recurrence  are  peculiar  to  neuromata,  hence  the  prognosis  should 
always  be  guarded.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  dissect  a  neuroma  from 
the  nerve ;  part  of  the  latter  must  generally  be  removed  with  it 

7.  ANGIOMATA-VASCULAS  TUMOBS. 

By  this  term  we  mean  tumors  composed  almost  exclusively  of  ves- 
sels held  together  by  a  slight  amount  of  connective  tissue ;  they  have 
also  been  called  [nasvi,  mother's-marks]  "  erectile  tumors,^  being  firm- 
er  or  softer,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  fulness  of  the  vessels. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  varicose  dilatations  of  the  veins  and  the  aneu- 
risms of  different  arteries  are  excluded  by  this  definition.  But  drcoid 
aneurism  and  some  forms  of  aneurismal  varix  might  be  classed  here ; 
yet,  as  this  is  not  customary,  we  treated  of  these  diseases  earlier. 
Here  we  have  to  consider  two  different  varieties  of  vascular  tumors : 

(a.)  The  plexi/orm  angioma  or  telanffieckuis  (from  reAoc,  ayyeiov^ 
iKToaig).  This  is  the  most  frequent  form ;  this  neoplasia  is  composed 
entirely  of  dilated  and  tortuous  capillaries,  and  anastomosing  vessels, 
and,  according  as  the  proliferation  of  the  vessels  or  the  pure  ectasia 
predominates,  it  appears  more  as  a  tumor  or  as  a  red  spot  on  the 
skin.  Plexiform  angiomata,  of  the  variety  we  are  about  to  describe, 
occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  cutis.  They  have  sometimes  a  dark- 
cherry,  at  others  a  steel-blue  color ;  are  sometimes  as  laige  as  a  pin- 
head,  again  as  large  as  a  hemp-seed ;  some  are  moderately  thick, 
others  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  There  are  very  rare 
forms  where  there  is  not  a  red  spot  or  a  tumor,  but  a  diffuse  redness 
over  a  large  surface ;  in  such  cases,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  we  usu- 
ally see  the  distended  and  looped  fine  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
cutis,  showing  through  the  epidermis.  Anatomical  examination  of 
large  extirpated  angiomata  of  this  variety  shows  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  small  lobuli  as  large  as  a  hemp-seed  or  a  pea ;  and,  i^  after 
artificial  injection  or  other  mode  of  preparation,  we  examine  them 
microscopically,  we  shall  find  that  these  lobuli  are  formed  by  the  ves- 
sels of  the  sweat-^glands,  hair-follicles,  fat-glands,  and  fat-lobuli,  being 
independently  diseased,  and  that  the  different  small  proliferating,  vas- 
cular systems  form  the  above-mentioned  lobuli,  which  are  visible  to 
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the  naked  eye.  The  reason  for  the  color  of  these  tumors  being  some- 
times blood-red,  sometimes  pale  bluish,  is  that,  in  the  former  case,  the 
capillaries  of  the  most  superficial  layer  of  cutis,  in  the  second,  the 
deeper  vessels,  are  diseased.  As  a  rule,  this  proliferation  of  vessels 
does  not  go  beyond  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  rarely  it  affects 
the  deeper  tissues,  such  as  the  muscles ;  whence  it  appears  that  these 
neoplasisB  not  only  grow  centrally,  but  especially  peripherally,  and 
destroy  the  part  affected.    Most  of  these  tumors  may  be  slowly  emp- 

Fia.128. 


OoQclomcnitlon  of  ve«8el8  from  a  plexifnrm  angioma.  Magnifled  60  diameters,  a,  proliferating 
▼ascalar  net-work  around  a  sweat-gland  (which  ie  not  ebown,  to  prevent  coroplicatini;  the 
diawiug) ;  6,  proliferating  vaacolar  net-work  in  the  papillsB  of  the  oral  macoiis  membrane. 

tied  by  pressure,  and  again  fill  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ceases.  But 
there  are  also  moderate-sized  telangiectases,  in  which,  besides  the 
proliferation  of  vessels,  there  is  also  a  new  formation  of  connective 
tissue  and  fat,  so  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  pressure. 
When  these  new  formations  were  superficial  in  the  cutis,  and  the 
blood  has  been  emptied  from  them  after  extirpation,  with  the  naked 
eye  we  can  hardly  see  any  thing  abnormal  in  the  morbid  piece  of  skin 
that  has  been  removed ;  a  moderate  neoplasia  of  this  variety  appears 
on  the  cut  sur&ce  as  a  pale-reddish,  soft,  lobulated  substance,  in  which 
we  can  see  no  vessels  with  the  naked  eye,  because  the  whole  disease 
is  usually  limited  to  the  capillaries  and  minute  vessels,  and  to  a  few 
small  arteries. 
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(d.)  Cavemaiui  angiomata^  or  cavernous  venous  tumors.  We  will 
first  determine  their  anatomy,  so  that  you  may  at  onoe  correctly  note 
their  difference  from  plexiform  angiomata.  Extirpated  cavemoos 
angioraata  may  at  once  be  recognized,  on  section,  by  having  almost 
exactly  the  formation  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  penis.  You  see  a 
white,  firm,  tough  net-work,  which  appears  empty,  or  at  least  con- 
tains only  in  spots  red  or  discolored  coagula,  or  possibly  is  fiUed  with 
small,  roimd,  chalky  concrements,  so-called  vein-stones ;  but  we  must 
imagine  the  mesh-work  as  distended  with  blood  previous  to  its  extir- 
pation. The  boundary  of  this  cavernous  tissue,  which  may  form  in  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  is  sometimes  evidently  a  sort  of  capsule ;  but 
in  other  cases  this  cavernous  degeneration  is  very  indistinctly  bounded, 
and  at  different  spots,  in  a  rather  indifferent  manner,  it  enters  the 
tissue.  Microscopic  examination  of  this  mesh-work,  which  is  formed 
sometimes  of  thin  threads,  sometimes  of  membrane-like  capsules, 
shows  that  the  branches  are  formed  of  remains  of  the  tissue  in  which 

Fia.  129. 
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the  cavernous  ectasia  occurs.  The  inner  wall  of  the  space  filled  with 
blood  is,  in  most  cases,  coated  with  spindle-shaped  cells  (venous  endo> 
thelium),  so  that  even  these  anatomical  conditions  go  to  prove  that  we 
have  to  deal  chiefly  with  distended  veins.  The  mode  of  development 
of  this  peculiar  tissue  has  received  different  explanations. 

If  we  had  any  accurate  investigations  about  the  development  of 
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the  corpus  cayernosum  penis,  we  might  draw  some  definite  conclusions 
from  ihem,  on  account  of  the  great  analogy  of  the  two  tissues.  The 
three  chief  hj}>otheses  about  the  development  of  caveraous  tumors 
are  as  follows :  1.  It  is  asserted  that  the  cavernous  spaces  first  develop 
from  the  connective-tissue,  and  secondarily  become  connected  with 
the  vessels;  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  blood  might  be  de- 
veloped outside  of  the  circulation,  from  the  derivatives  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissue cells ;  the  strise  of  the  mesh-work  would  increase  by  inde- 
pendent growth,  by  sprouting,  and  club-shaped  growth  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  (Hokitanaky),  This  hypothesis,  especially  the  formation 
of  blood  outside  of  the  circulation,  has  some  objections.  2.  It  is 
asserted  that  circumscribed  dilatations  of  small  veins  occur  close  to- 
gether, and  that  at  the  points  where  they  come  in  contact  the  walls 
are  gradually  thinned  or  entirely  disappear.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  these  gradual  distentions  of  the  veins  may  occasion- 
ally be  distinctly  followed  out  both  in  the  cutis  and  bones  when  these 
tumors  are  developing.  3.  JRincffleisch  claims  that  vascular  ectasia, 
especially  in  the  cavernous  tumors  which  form  in  the  orbital  fat,  is 
always  preceded  by  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  small  cells,  which 
is  followed  by  a  sort  of  cicatricial  shrinking  of  the  tissue,  and  conse- 
quent tearing  apart  of  the  vessels,  whose  calibre  must  constantly  be 
increased  by  continued  atrophy  of  the  intermediate  tissue. 

For  some  reasons  I  have  long  supposed  that  both  in  plexiform  and 
cavernous  angiomata  there  was  some  process  similar  to  inflammation, 
but  neither  the  latter  (scarcely  applicable  to  the  cavernous  tumors  in 
bones)  nor  the  former  two  hypotheses  appear  to  fully  explain  the 
causes  and  peculiar  differences  in  the  distention  of  the  vessels.  We 
have  still  to  mention  one  difference  between  cavernous  tumors :  they 
are  either  connected  with  the  large  venous  trunks,  as  sacs  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous veins,  or  numerous  small  arteries  and  veins  sink  into  the 
capsule  of  the  cavernous  tissue.  Lastly  we  must  mention  that  these 
cavernous  venous  ectasias  may  occur  accidentally  in  other  tumors  as  in 
fibroma  and  lipoma,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  A  few  years 
since  I  extirpated  a  lobular  lipoma,  which  had  formed  under  the 
scapula  of  a  vigorous  young  man,  all  of  the  lobes  of  which  had 
centrally  degenerated  to  cavernous  tissue.  Cavernous  angiomata  de- 
velop with  especial  frequency  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
more  rarely  in  the  cutis  and  muscles,  very  rarely  in  bones,  but  quite 
often  in  the  liver,  particularly  on  its  surface,  occasionally  also  in  the 
spleen  and  kidneys.  They  are  sometimes  quite  painful,  other  cases 
are  not  at  all  so. 

The  diagnosis  of  cavernous  angiomata  is  not  always  easy ;  when 
they  occur  in  the  cutis,  they  may  be  mistaken  for  more  deeply-seated 
40 
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telangiectases,  although  the  blood  may  be  pressed  out  of  the  cayernoos 
venous  tumors  more  readily  than  from  telangiectases.  Deeply-seated 
timiors  of  this  sort  are  always  di£Scult  to  reoc^^nize  with  certainty; 
they  usually  show  decided  fluctuation,  are  somewhat  compressible, 
swell  on  forced  expiration;  but  the  last  two  symptoms  are  not  always 
distinct,  hence  they  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  lipomata,  cysts,  and 
other  soft  tumors ;  sometimes,  indeed,  this  mistake  cannot  be  avoided. 

Probably  half  the  angiomata  are  congenital,  or  at  least  developed 
soon  after  birth.  If  they  develop  during  Ufe,  it  is  usually  in  childhood 
or  youth ;  it  is  rare  for  vascular  tumors  to  occur  during  manhood  or 
old  age,  which  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  disposition  to  vascular  dis- 
eases, especially  to  ectasia  of  the  vessels,  greatly  increases  with  ad- 
vanced age.  Not  only  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  dilate  at  this 
time,  but  also  the  small  anastomosing  vessels  and  capillaries,  at  certain 
localities,  show  visible  dilatations  through  the  skin.  On  the  face  of 
a  ruddy,  healthy  old  man  we  see  red  cheeks  as  we  do  in  the  young; 
it  is  not,  however,  the  regular  rosy  bloom  of  a  maiden's  cheek,  but 
a  more  bluish  red,  and,  if  you  look  more  closely,  you  find  numerous 
tortuous  vessels,  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  in  some,  this  redness  occurs 
in  spots.  These  small  vascular  ectasie  do  not  occur  in  all  old  persons, 
so  that  we  must  suppose  them  due  to  a  peculiar  predisposition.  H^ioe, 
as  we  said,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  advanced  age  is  more  disposed  to 
disease  of  the  vessels  than  any  other  time  of  life,  true  vascular  tumors 
develop  almost  exclusively  in  youth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  te- 
langiectasia, which  popularly  are  often  called  ^  mother's-marks,''  are 
often  inherited.  This  appears  to  be  proved  by  a  number  of  stories 
about  children,  that  have  been  lost,  being  subsequently  recognized  by 
marks  inherited  from  the  father  or  mother.  We  should  undoubtedly 
learn  far  more  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  vascular  tumors  if  we 
would  attend  more  to  that  of  diseases  of  the  vessels  generally.  Even 
if  plexiform  and  cavernous  angiomata  are  to  be  regarded  as  anatomi- 
cally distinct  from  each  other,  and  from  the  different  varieties  of  va- 
rices and  aneurisms,  it  is  still  clear  that  a  predisposition  to  dilatatiou 
of  the  vessels  is  at  the  root  of  all  of  them ;  this  is  undoubtedly  to  a 
great  extent  inherited,  and  the  above  diseases  can  only  be  regarded 
as  different  modes  of  appearance  of  this  predisposition  at  different 
ages.  Hitherto  attention  has  been  so  exclusively  paid  to  the  ana* 
tomical  conditions  of  the  tumors  that  the  classes  of  diseases  accom- 
panying them  have  been  too  little  noted. 

As  regards  the  further  fate  of  angioma,  telangiectasis,  which  are 
almost  always  congenital,  may  be  either  solitary  or  multiple.  Their 
growth  is  always  slow,  painless,  and  is  sometimes  chiefly  superficial 
again  in  the  depth,  and  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  diseased  tissue. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  occasionally  in  the  course  of  years  these  tumors 
cesAe  to  grow,  but  remain  unchanged.  But  in  other  cases  the  growth 
continues  so  that  the  tumors,  as  I  once  saw  on  the  neck  of  a  boy  five 
years  old,  may  grow  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  Frequently  two 
or  three  teUngiectases  occur  congenitally,  or  occur  in  quick  succes- 
sion, especially  on  the  scalp,  more  rarely  there  are  six  or  eighth  I 
have  seen  two  oases  of  flat  congenital  pleziform  angiomata  of  the  left 
side  of  the  face,  which  healed  at  some  points,  partly  from  ulceration, 
partly  from  unknown  causes;  i  e.,  cicatricial  white  spots  occurred  here 
and  there,  where  the  vessels  were  obliterated,  while  in  the  periphery 
the  proliferation  progressed* 

Cavernous  angiomata  are  rarely  congenital,  but  generally  occur  in 
childhood  or  youth,  more  rarely  later  in  life.  .As  already  remarked, 
their  seat  is  chiefly  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  more  frequenir 
ly  in  the  face,  more  rarely  on  the  trunk  and  extremities.  They 
often  occur  in  large  numbers,  but  in  such  a  way  that  a  certain  vas- 
cular district  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  disease,  as  an  arm,  a 
foot,  leg,  or  &oe,  eta  Besides  the  disfigurement,  the  symptoms  in- 
duced are  a  certain  weakness  of  the  muscles,  and  occasionally  pain  in 
the  part  affected.  The  tumors  may  attain  considerable  size,  and  thus 
especially  on  the  head  prove  dangerous,  the  more  so,  as  by  further 
progress  they  enter  and  destroy  the  bone.  Some  observations  that  I 
know  of  show  that  in  these  tumors,  as  a  result  of  thrombosis  of  the 
cavernous  spaces,  there  may  be  atrophy  and  retrogression  (especially 
in  the  cavernous  tumors  of  the  liver) ;  but  complete  disappearance  of 
the  angioma  by  spontaneous  obliteration  has  not  been  observed. — 
TVeatment  for  vascular  tumors  is  very  varied.  The  operations  have 
,  two  different  objects : 

1.  Methods  aiming  at  coagulation  of  the  blood,  with  consequent 
obliteration  and  atrophy  6f  the  tumor.  Among  these  are  injecting 
the  tumor  with  liquor  ferri  sesquichlorati ;  also  transfixing  them 
with  hot  needles,  or  the  galvano-cautery,  and  drawing  a  platinum  wire 
through,  and  subsequently  heating  it  with  the  galvano^saustic  appa- 
ratus (galvanoHsaustic  setaceum).  We  must  also  mention  continued 
compression  of  the  tumor  and  ligation  of  the  afferent  artery.  Both  of 
the  latter  have  gone  out  of  use,  as  they  have  proved  entirely  worthless. 

2.  Methods  aiming  at  the  removal  of  the  angioma : 

(a.)  ^j  ligation ;  in  telangiectasis  with  a  broad  base  this  must 
be  double  or  multiple.  A  needle  with  a  double  ligature  is  passed 
through  under  the  tumor ;  one  ligature  is  tied  to  one  side,  the  other 
to  the  other  side  of  the  base  of  the  tumor. 

(ft.)  Ill  vaccinating  on  the  tumor,  so  that,  when  the  vaccine  scab 
Oftlls,  the  tumor  may  be  removed. 
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(c.)  Cauterization ;  for  this  purpose  fuming  nitric  acid  is  best ;  it 
should  be  applied  by  a  rod  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quiU,  till  the 
angioma  assumes  a  yellowish-green  color, 

{d,)  By  extirpation  with  the  scissors  or  knife. 

After  some  experience  in  operating,  the  choice  of  these  methods 
in  any  given  case  is  not  difficult.  In  superficial  angiomata,  if  not  al- 
togeliier  too  extensive,  and  not  so  situated  that  the  subsequent  cica- 
tricial contraction  would  cause  decided  deformity,  as  on  some  parts 
of  the  face,  I  regard  cauterisation  with  fuming  nitric  add  as  the  proper 
method.  In  extensive  plexiform,  and  in  the  cavernous  angiomata,  re- 
moval with  the  knife  and  scissors  is  the  most  certain  operation.  Too 
profuse  haemorrhages  in  such  operations  may  be  prevented  partly  by 
compression  of  the  parts  around  by  skilled  assistants,  and  the  rapid 
application  of  the  suture,  partly  by  free  mediate  ligation  of  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  tumor.  In  many  cases  of  angioma  of  the  face  also 
extirpation  is  to  be  preferred  to  cauterization,  because  the  incision 
may  be  so  directed  that  the  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  shaU 
induce  no  distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  angle  of  the  mouth.  But  there 
are  cases  where  extirpation  is  entirely  impracticable,  partly  from  the 
size,  partly  from  the  seat  or  number  of  such  tumors.  I  treated  a 
child,  with  a  still  growing  cavernous  tumor  which  extended  from  the 
glabella,  through  the  nose  and  whole  upper  lip.  If  it  had  been  de- 
sired to  extirpate  this,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  remove  the 
whole  nose  and  upper  lip ;  of  course,  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of; 
hence  I  tried  cauterization  with  heated  needles.  The  treatment  had 
lasted  three  months,  and  would  have  taken  as  much  longer,  although 
a  large  part  of  the  cavernous  space  was  already  obliterated,  when  the 
mother  of  the  chOd  unfortunately  lost  patience,  and  I  never  saw  it 
again.  I  prefer  this  mode  of  cauterization  to  the  injection  of  liquor 
ferri,  as  suppuration  and  gangrene  occasionally  follow  the  latter,  and 
as  the  injection  is  occasionally  rendered  difficult  by  the  fine  canula 
being  stopped  by  coagula.  The  other  methods  are  of  very  secondary 
importance ;  vaccination  frequently  does  not  go  deep  enough,  and  the 
ligature  is  a  tedious,  uncertain  method,  which  is  somelimes  rendered 
dangerous  by  secondary  hoemwrhage. 


In  the  form  of  an  appendix  I  may  also  mention : 

1.  Cavernous  lymphatic  tumors  (lymphangioma  cavemosum),  a 
very  rare  form  of  neoplasm,  which  is  of  the  same  anatomical  for- 
mation as  cavernous  blood-tumors,  but  with  the  difference  that^  in* 
stead  of  blood,  there  is  lymph  in  the  mesh-work.  This  variety  of 
the  tumor  occurs  congenitally  in  the  tongue  as  a  form  of  macrocrloa* 
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sia  (there  is  also  a  fibrous  form)  ;  in  joung  persons  it  sometimes  oc- 
curs at  different  parts  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  (lips,  cheeks, 
chin,  thigh). 

2.  Nbevtta  vascuhsua^  the  so-called  fire-mole ;  this  is  a  pleziform 
angioma  of  the  most  superficial  cutaneous  vessels,  whidi  ceases  to 
grow  from  the  moment  of  birth.  There  is  no  other  difference  be- 
tween fire-mole  and  growing  angioma.  I  have  already  said  that  there 
are  various  combinations  of  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  pigmentation, 
ectasia  of  the  vessels,  and  formation  of  hair  in  these  congenital  marks. 
If  these  marks  be  on  the  face,  and  not  too  large  (sometimes  they  im- 
plicate half  the  &ce),  we  may  extirpate  them  partly  or  entirely,  and 
subsequently  make  a  plastic  operation,  or  we  may  resort  to  cauteriza- 
tion. Some  of  these  marks,  where  only  the  tops  of  the  papillse  are 
affected,  may  be  greatly  improved  or  even  cured  by  a  very  superficial 
peeling  of  the  skin. 

LECTURE    XLVIII.      xT 

8.  Siwoomoto.— Anatomy :  a,  Granulation  Sarcoma ;  &,  Spindle-celled  Sarcoma ;  0,  Giant- 
celled  Sarcoma ;  d^  Stellate  Sarcoma ;  e^  Alveolar  Sarcoma ;  /,  Pigmented  Sarcoma. 
— Clinical  Appearance.— Diagnosis. — Course. — ^Prognosis.— Mode  of  Infection.— 
Topographj.— Central  Osteosarooma. — ^Periosteal  Sarcoma. — Sarcoma  of  the  Mam- 
ma, of  the  Salivary  Glands.— 9.  ZympAomoto.— Anatomy.— Belations  to  Lencnmia. 
—Treatment. 

S.  SABCOMATA. 

OvEB  no  group  of  tumors  has  there  so  long  been  uncertainty 
about  their  anatomical  position  and  extent  as  about  sarcoma.  The 
old  name,  taken  from  (rapf,  flesh,  merely  meant  that  on  section  the 
tumor  had  a  fleshy  look ;  of  course,  this  did  not  make  a  diagnosis, 
as  it  was  greatly  a  matter  of  choice  what  should  be  called  flesh. 
The  attempt  to  employ  the  name  "sarcoma"  solely  for  tumors  com- 
posed of  muscle  filaments  {SchuK)^  that  is,  to  identify  it  with  those 
tumors  now  called  "  myoma,"  was  not  popular.  Subsequently  the  '^ 
term  became  somewhat  more  definite,  as  it  was  made  to  include  all 
tumors  rich  in  cells  which  had  no  decided  alveolar  formation,  and  were 
not  carcinomatous.  It  is  only  for  the  last  ten  years  that  the  follow- 
ing histological  definition  has  received  general  acceptance  and  has 
become  quite  common.  A  sarcoma  is  a  tumor  consisting  of  tissue  be-"^ 
longing  to  the  developmental  series  of  connective-tissue  substances 
(connective  tissue,  cartilage,  bone),  muscles,  and  nerves,  which,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  go  on  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  tissue,  but  to  pecu- 
liar degenerations  of  the  developmental  forms.  Some  pathologi9t8 
would  gladly  see  '^  muscles  and  nerves  "  excluded  from  this  definition, 
but  when  speaking  of  spindle-celled  sarcoma  I  shall  show  why  I  can- 
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not  admit  this.  If  it  is  desired  to  term  the  inflammatory  neoplasiis  in 
their  various  stages  examples  of  sarcoma  {Iiinc[fleisch)^  I  assent  to 
it,  as  this  definition  would  agree  pretty  well  with  mine. 

After  this  anatomical  basis  was  found  for  ^  sarcoma,''  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  it  could  be  diagnosed,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  and  that 
clinically  also  something  could  be  said  about  the  peculiar  course  of 
these  tumors.  As  I  think  that  the  subdivisions,  according  to  histo- 
logical peculiarities,  are  less  important  for  the  diagnosis  of  these  tu- 
mors during  life,  and  that  their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  course,  de- 
pend so  much  on  their  point  of  origin,  the  rapidity  of  their  growth, 
etc.,  I  prefer  hereafter  classing  together  the  dinical  remarks  on  sar- 
coma, and  here  merely  considering  more  attentively  the  histology. 
We  shall  divide  sarcoma  into  the  following  forms  : 

rw.180.  {a,)   Oranulcaion  sarcoma^  round-celled  sar" 

coma  of  Virchoto,    This  tissue  is  the  same,  or 
very  like  that  of  the  upper  layer  of  granulations ; 
it  always  contains  chiefly  small  round  cells,  like 
^  lymph-cells;  the  intercellular  substance  is  some- 
^  times  scarcely  perceptible,  again  it  is  in  greater 
^  quantities,  and  may  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  as 
in  neuroglia  ( Virchot6*8  glioma  and  glio-sarooma), 
j  or  it  is  slightly  striated  (Fig.  130),  or  even  fibrous, 
aumeten.  or  may  be  oedematous  (as  in  large  manunary  sar 

comata).  Lastly,  it  may  aJso  be  reticulate,  and  so  approximate  the  tis- 
sue of  lipoma. 

rw.m. 


TlBsne  of  a  rUo-mtcoida,  After  ykrehow.   Hagnlfled  IBO  diameten. 

(6.)  Spindle<eUed  sarcoma  is  composed  of  closely-packed,  usually 
thin,  elongated  spindle-cells,  so-called  filament^sells.    Usually  there 
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is  no  interoellular  substance,  occasionally  there  is  some ;  it  may  be 
homogeneouB  and  soft,  or  fibrous ;  if  the  fibrous  portion  preponderates, 
the  tumor  is  called  fibro-sarcoma,  p^  ^ 

or  fibroma^  Formerly  this  spindle- 
celled  tissue  was  termed  yoimg 
connective  tissue  (tissue  fibroplas- 
tique,  JLebert) ;  but  from  my  histo- 
g^etic  investigations  in  the  em- 
bryo I  have  long  protested  against 
this  view,  for  spindle-celled  tissue, 
as  we  usually  find  it  in  these  sar- 
comata, does  not  occur  in  embryonal 
tissue  at  any  period,  not  even  in  the  ' 
tendons;  the  physiological  exam- 
ple of  this  tissue  is  young  muscle 
and  nerve  tissue;  these  spindle- 
celled  sarcomata  would  then  be 
young  myomata  or  neuromata. 
Vin^iOU)  has  carried  the  same 
view  further,  especially  as  far  as 
regards  fibrous  uterine  tumors  (page 
585).      I  protested    against    this 

view    of    Virch(yU)\  with  its    con-  TImieofasplndlo-celled  sarcoma. 

sequences,  as  the  diagnosis  is  always  doubtful  in  special  cases. 
When  a  nerve  contains  a  tumor  consisting  of  elongated  spindle- 
cells,  whose  ends  terminate  in  fine  filaments,  it  is  very  natural  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  neuroma  whose  elements  are  not  fully  developed  at  any 
point.  When  a  spindle-celled  tumor  is  developed  in  muscle,  and  the 
fibre-cells  show  band-like  forms,  even  fine  granulation,  as  in  the  com- 
mencement of  striation,  there  could  be  no  blame  for  calling  these  tu- 
mors "  myomata,"  under  the  idea  that  they  were  young  muscle-tissue 
that  had  not  gone  beyond  certain  bounds  of  development.  So  far 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  view.  But  when  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma 
comes  in  the  cutis,  or  on  the  penis  (where  I  recently  saw  a  remark- 
able case),  we  may  be  rery  doubtful  whether  the  case  is  one  of  young 
neuroma,  myoma,  or  fibroma ;  in  both  of  these  parts  the^  are  nerves, 
muscles,  and  connective  tissue.  I^  then,  there  be  nothing  typical  in 
the  arrangement  or  form  of  the  cells,  and  the  histological  mode  of 
origin  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  term  ^'  spindle-celled  sarcoma."  At  all  events,  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  fibrous  tissue,  whose  development  has  not  advanced  beyond 
the  production  of  spindle-cells.  Moreover,  I  think  I  can  affirm  from 
Ay  observations  that  the  course  and  prognosis  of  these  tumors  scarcely 
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depend  on  their  origin,  but  £aLT  more  on  their  locality,  rapidity  of 
growth,  consistence,  and  other  clinical  conditions. 

(c.)   GtarU^eUed  aarcama  is  a 
3?^  ^-  name  given  by  Virchaw  to  a  variety 

of  sarcoma  containing  very  large 
cells,  which  are  partly  round,  partly 
,  polymorphous,  and  supplied  witJi 
many  offshoots  (Fig.  133).  Theae 
cells,  which  normally  occur  in  the 
medulla  of  the  bones  of  the  foetus^ 
although  not  so  large  as  in  tumors, 
have  excited  great  astonishment  by 
their  size ;  they  are  the  largest  un- 
formed protoplasm  collections  thai 
GiApt-ceii»  from  a  Mrcoma  of  the  lower     have  been  seen  in  man ;  they  may 

Jaw.    Hagniflea  880  cluimeien.  ^         j         j 

contain  thirty  or  more  nuclei,  and 

their  origin  from  a  simple  cell  by  a  series  of  transformations  is  gen- 
erally easily  followed.  These  giant-cells  occur  in  spindle-celled,  as 
well  as  in  fibro-sarcoma ;  they  occur  somewhat  smaller  sporadically, 
and  are  also  found  in  granulation  and  myxosaroomata.   They  are  most 


Ulaiit-celled  sarcoma  with  cysts  and  ossifyinfr  foci  ftom  the  lower  Jaw.   Xaffnlfled  SBO 

diameters. 

frequent  in  the  central,  less  so  in  periosteal  sarcoma,  but  I  have  seen 
them  even  in  muscle-sarcoma.     By  their  size  they  occasionally  give 
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the  tissue  an  apparently  alveolar  (Fig.  134)  structure,  and  by  soften- 
ing maj  lead  to  formation  of  cysts  (a),  or  may  ossify  (ft). 

A  peculiar  formation  from  sarcoma,  which  is  allied  to  the  giant- 
oell,  although  never  growing  very  large,  may  be  mentioned  here.     In 
a  granulation-sarcoma  of  the  dura  mater,  which  ac- 
cidentally fell  into  my  hands,  there  were  great  num- 
bers of  globular,  multinucleated  cells,  which  were 
surrounded  with  a  membrane-like  connected  layer  of 
spindle-cells  (E^g.  135).    I  hazard  no  explanation  of 
these  elements,  but  suspect  that  they  are  associated 
with  the  formation  of  tufts  on  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes, and  with  tufted  fibro-sarcomata,  which  Ftr- 
chaw  calls  brainnsand  tumors  (psammone),  when  they 
oontain  brain-sand.     Possibly,  these  peculiar  format 
tions  are  aborted  excrescences  from  blood-vessels,  an 
idea  I  have  long  cherished,  and  which  is  apparently 
confirmed   by  a  recently -published  observation  of    sarcoma  or  the  dam 
^rmft,  who  saw  these  spheres  attached  to  vessels  by    aBO  diameten. 
pedides.      Waldet/er  lately  showed  that  these  and 
allied  formations,  which  occur  especially  in  intracranial  tumors)  start 
from  the  perithelial  (adventitial)  cells  of  cerebral  vessels.    The  neo- 
plasia belonging  here,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  analyzed  and  classified. 


.  OeU-globaleB    from  ■ 
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ICveooa  tiasiM  from  a  myzoaarooma  of  the 
•oalp.    Ka^niiled  400. 


HocoiM  tlMoe  from  an  adeoomjzoma 
of  the  mamma.    Magnified  400. 
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as  well  as  the  alveolar  sarcomata  of  which  we  shall  soon  treat,  often 
so  much  resemble  carcinomata  in  their  structure  that  they  are  very 
difficult  to  distinguish.  Accordiug  to  reoent  observations,  especially 
those  of  SatUeTj  what  I  formerly  described  as  cylindroma,  and  erro* 
neously  classed  with  adenoma,  also  belongs  in  this  class. 

(cL)  Net-cdled  sarcoma.  Mucous  sarcamck  (Grelatinoas  sarooma 
of  Hokitansky,)  For  the  offshoots  from  cells  to  develop  well  and  be 
distinctly  seen,  there  must  be  considerable  soft  intercellular  aubetaooe 
present.  Hence  sarcomata  with  gelatinous  mucous  interoeUnlar  aul^ 
stance,  which  contain  any  stellate  cells,  are  the  most  beautifuL  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  There  are  also  granulation-saroomata, 
that  have  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  mucous  or  gelatinous  tomora. 
If  we  should  wish  to  class  the  tumors  from  the  above  groups,  when 
they  appear  gelatinous,  together  because  they  contain  much  mucous 
(juvfa),  we  may  call  them  myzomata  (Virchofo\  or  retain  their  old 
name,  coUonema  (JI  MnUer).  VircKoufs  true  mucous  tissue  (Fig. 
135)  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  developmental  series  of  the  oonnec- 
tive  tissues ;  occasionally  it  also  occurs  in  mucous  granulations.  But 
frequently  also  we  find  spindle-cells  and  round  cells  in  myxoma,  and, 
if  there  be  at  the  same  time  any  developed  cartilage,  the  mucous  tia* 
sue  may  be  regarded  as  young  or  softened  cartilage-tissue,  which  be* 
comes  the  more  probable  if  a  myozoma  contains  honey-comb-Iike 
septa  such  as  are  found  in  chondroma.  We  may  use  the  terms 
myxosarcoma,  myxochondroma,  eta 

(e.)  Alveolar  sarcomou  This  rare  form  of  tumor  (ooourring  in  the 
cutis,  muscle,  and  bone)  is  very  difficult  to  characterize  anatomically; 
frt>m  the  size  and  arrangement  of  its  cells,  it  may  in  spots  so  miKdi 
resemble  carcinoma,  that  I  would  not  trust  myself  to  decide  correctly 
on  every  piece  of  such  a  tumor  placed  under  the  microscope.  The 
cells  of  these  elements  are  much  larger  than  lymph-cells,  about  the 
size  of  cartilage-cells,  or  of  moderately  large  flat  epithelium,  and 
usually  have  one  or  more  large  nuclei,  with  glistening  nucleoli.  The 
cells  are  embedded  in  a  fibrous,  or  more  rarely  homogeneous,  slightly- 
developed  intercellular  substance  of  exquisite  alveolar  type,  in  sudi  a 
way  that  they  lie  together  separately,  or  more  rarely  in  groups  (Figs. 
188  and  139).  They  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  fibres, 
and  are  difficult  to  detach  frt>m  the  fibrous  mass.  Hie  latter  two  pe- 
culiarities are  important  for  the  histological  diagnosis  of  **  sarcoma," 
for  they  show  the  large  cells  are  connective-tissue  cells,  not  epithelial 
cells,  as  in  true  carcinoma-tissue.  Occasionally  the  cellular  elements 
of  these  sarcomata  lie  in  immediate  contact,  without  any  intercellular 
substance;  the  resemblance  to  epithelial  carcinoma  may  prove  de- 
oeptiye.  Virchow  has  described  and  deduced  this  form  fipom  soft 
warts  of  the  cutis. 
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Alveolar  sarcomm  from  tlie  deltoid  maeele.  Ahreolar  saicoma  from  the  tibia. 

Magniaed  400  dlameten.  Magnified  400  diameters. 

{/.)  IHgmentary  sarcoma,  MdanoHc  sarcoma.  Melanoma.  All 
these  names  iDdicate  pigment  formation  in  sarcoma.  This  pigment, 
which  is  usuallj  granular,  rarely  diffuse,  is  brown  or  blade,  lies  almost 
always  in  the  cells,  rarely  in  the  intercellular  substance.  Part  or  the 
whole  of  the  tumor  may  be  faintly  or  distinctly  black.  Any  of  the 
above  forms  of  sarcoma  may  occasionally  be  pigmented,  but  I  have 
most  frequently  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  last  form,  and  in  the 
spindle-celled  sarcoma.  Melanomata  develop  most  frequently  in  the 
cutis,  especially  of  the  foot  and  hand,  but  also  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
trunk. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cellular  elements  in  sarcoma  depends,  on 
the  one  hand,  on  certain  directions  of  the  fibres  or  fibre-cells  in  the 
tissue  of  the  tumor ;  on  the  other.  On  the  form  of  the  vascular  net- 
work ;  from  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  development  of 
giant-cells,  or  similar  formations,  there  may  result  an  arrangement  of 
the  tissue  of  the  tumor,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  areolar 
formation  formerly  ascribed  exclusively  to  carcinoma-tissue.  This 
should  not  astonish  you,  for  in  cartilage  also  we  have  a  type  of  cavi- 
ties with  enclosed  cells,  and  also  the  netrwork  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  system  of  connective-tissue  sub- 
stances, but  must  also  be  termed  alveolar  formations. 
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Coining  now  to  the  symptoms  of  sarcoma  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  we  must  first  state  that  in  most  cases  these  neoplasias  have  a 
roundish,  sharply-bounded  form,  indeed,  are  usually  distinctly  encap- 
sulated ;  this  is  a  very  important  distinguishing  mark  from  infiltrated 
carcinoma.     Sarcoma  very  rarely  appears  on  surfiices  (whether  free  or 
sac-like  membranes)  in  a  papillary  or  polypous  form ;  still,  there  are 
non-glandular  nasal  and  uterine  polypi,  also  soft  warts  on  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane,  which,  from  their  histological  structure,  can 
only  be  classed  among  the  sarcomata.    The  consistence  and  color  of 
saroomata  vary  so  much  that  nothing  general  can  be  said  about 
them ;  they  may  be  as  hard  as  cartilage,  or  of  gelatinous,  nearly  fluid 
consistence.    On  incision,  the  tumor  may  appear  bright  red,  white, 
yellowish,  brown,  gray,  black,  dark  red,  and  difierent  shades  of  all 
these  colors  may  appear  on  the  same  cut  surfrk^  apart  from  the  pig- 
mentation ;  this  depends  especially  on  their  vascularity,  and  on  more 
or  less  recent  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  tumor.    The  vascularity 
varies  greatly ;  sometimes  there  is  only  a  scanty  net-work  of  vessels  ; 
again,  the  tumor  is  like  a  sponge,  traversed  by  cavernous  veins.     We 
must  here  mention  another  peculiarity  of  sarcoma :  it  is  occaaionallj 
so  white  that,  if  it  be  soft  at  the  same  time,  it  greatly  resembles 
brain-matter.  This  meduUarf/  sareama  (encephaloid)  usually  has  all 
the  malignant  qualities  of  sarcoma  in  the  highest  grade,  and  is  much 
feared ;  it  may  have  any  of  the  above-described  histological  charac- 
ters.   Tumors  which  may  be  torn  up  into  bundles  in  certain  directions 
have  been  called  sarcoma  fieuBciculatum  (formerly  carcinoma  friscicu* 
latum).    The  anatomical  metamorphoses  that  take  place  in  Baitx>ma 
are  various :  the  different  modes  of  softening  predominate ;  mucous 
softening,  even  to  the  formation  of  mucous  cysts,  fatty  and  cheesy 
degenerations,  are  frequent     Ossification  is  very  common  in  sarco- 
mata connected  with  bone,  and  may  go  on  until  the  whole  tmnor  is 
more  or  less  completely  transformed  to  bone.     Cicatricial  shrinkage 
scarcely  ever  occurs  in  sarcoma ;  this  is  another  important  difference 
from  carcinoma.    Ulceration  from  within  outward,  opening  out  like  a 
crater,  is  rare ;  saroomata  of  the  cutis  ulcerate  early,  without,  however, 
causing  extensive  destruction ;  ulceration  of  hard  saroomata  occasion- 
ally produces  well-developed  granulations, 
p       The  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  during  life  is  made  by  attending  to  the 
following  points:  Sarcomata  develop  with  peculiar  frequency  after 
precedent  local  irritations,  especially  after  injuries ;  cicatrices,  also^ 
are  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  these  tumors ;  black  saroomata  may 
come  from  irritated  moles.    Skin,  muscles,  nerves,  bone,  periosteum, 
and,  more  rarely,  glands  (among  these  the  mamma  most  frequently), 
are  the  seats  of  these  tumors.     Saroomata  are  rarest  in  children,  rare 
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between  ten  and  twenty  years,  moat  frequent  in  middle  life,  and  rarer 
again  in  old  age.  According  to  mj  observation,  men  and  women  are 
affected  with  equal  frequency.  If  these  tumors  be  not  located  in 
or  on  nerve-trunks,  they  are  usually  painless  till  they  break  out.  If 
the  sarcoma  be  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  or  in  the  breast,  it 
may  be  felt  as  an  encapsulated  movable  tumor.  The  growth  is  some* 
times  rapid,  sometimes  slow ;  the  consistence  varies,  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  used  as  a  point  in  diagnosis. 

Courife  and  prognosis.    A  sarcoma  may  develop  solitarily,  may    » 
remain  so,  and  never  return  after  operation.     It  may  develop  as  8oli« 
tary  or  multiple,  and  return  after  repeated  extirpation ;  metastatic 
tumors  may  form  in  the  lungs  or  liver,  and  thus  this  disease  may  cause 
death  in  three  months.     You  see  that  the  greatest  benignity  and 
greatest  malignity  may  be  united  in  this  one  group  of  neoplasia ;  in- 
deed, I  can  assure  you  that  two  sarcomata  of  the  most  similar  histo- 
logical qualities  (usually,  however,  with  different  consistence)  may 
differ  entirely  in  course.    From  this  circumstance  the  greatest  objec- 
tions have  been  made  to  pathological  histology ;  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  histological  structure  of  a  tumor  by  no  means  corre- 
sponds to  its  clinical  course;  but  for  this  reason  to  cast  a  slur  on 
anatomy  would  be  just  as  strange  as  to  blame  it  because  we  cannot 
certainly  distinguish  between  the  microscopic  preparations  of  a  sali- 
vary, lachrymal,  or  mucous  gland,  although  they  play  very  different 
parts  in  the  organism.    We  must  first  overcome  the  habit  of  seeking 
specific  anatomical  forms  for  specific  functions.     But  there  is  no  lack 
of  indications  for  prognosis  in  regard  to  any  sarcoma.     We  shall 
hereafter  speak  of  the  importance  in  this  respect  of  the  location  of 
the  tumor ;  the  consistence  is  important,  firm  sarcomata  are  of  better    * 
prognosis  than  soft  ones ;  alveolar  forms  are  of  especially  bad  prognosis, 
and  still  more  so  are  the  soft  granulation  and  spindle-celled  sarcomata, 
which  usually  appear  in  the  medullary  form ;  black  sarcomata  are  also 
especially  dangerous,  the  firm  ones  being  less  rapid  in  their  course  than 
the  soft.    The  rapidity  of  the  growth  first  appearing  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  prognosis ;  this  is,  moreover,  in  proportion  to  the  consist- 
ence ;  if  a  sarcoma  has  taken  four  or  five  years  to  attain  the  size  of  a 
hen^s  eggy  the  prognosis  is  not  so  bad ;  if  in  four  or  five  weeks  it  has    ^ 
grown  to  the  size  of  a  fist,  it  is  very  bad.     A  sarcoma  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a  cold  abscess ;  I  know  of  one  case  where  a  sarcoma  of  the 
abdominal  walls  developed  so  rapidly  that  at  first  it  was  diagnosed  to 
be  furuncle.    In  a  few  months  the  patient  was  covered  with  sarco- 
mata, and,  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  development  of  the  first 
tumor,  she  died  from  the  disease  attacking  the  lungs.     Sometimes, 
however,  a  slowly-growing,  firm  sarcoma  is  followed  by  one  of  rapid 
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f  growth,  but  the  reverse  of  this  never  occurs.  Usually,  eaioomata 
develop  in  strong,  well-nourished,  often  in  partioulaii j  hoilthy  and  £ftt 
persons ;  I  saw  a  medullary  sarcoma  of  the  mamma  in  a  Uooming, 
strong,  healthy  girl  eighteen  years  old ;  she  died  of  sarcoma  of  the 
lungs  a  few  months  after  operation.  The  mode  of  development  of 
sarcomata  which  appear  successively  is  very  charaoteristia  The  first 
tumor  is  completely  extirpated ;  after  a  time,  in,  under,  or  near  the 
cicatrix,  a  new  tumor  appears ;  this  also  is  completely  removed ;  again, 
a  new  tumor  appears  at  the  point  of  operation,  or  at  a  slight  distance 
£rom  it,  and  near  it  other  new  ones ;  the  patient  begins  to  emaciate ; 
possibly  further  operations  are  not  practicable,  marasmus  occurs,  pos- 
sibly lung  or  liver  tumors,  with  their  symptoms,  develop ;  the  patient 
dies  from  suppuration  from  the  primary  tumor,  or  from  disease  of  in- 
ternal organs.  The  course  just  described  differs  from  that  of  carci- 
noma,  because  in  the  latter  continuous  recurrence  is  the  most  frequent, 
.while  in  sarcoma  the  regional  predominates,  provided  the  tumor  has 
been  entirely  extirpated.  This  may  readily  be  explained  by  the  fiict 
that  the  bounds  of  infiltrated  carcinoma  are  much  more  difficult  to 
determine  than  are  those  of  encapsulated  sarcoma :  hence,  ceteris  pari- 
fttia,  the  latter  may  be  more  certainly  removed ;  if  portions  of  sar- 
coma be  left,  of  course  there  will  be  continuous  recurrence.  After 
complete  extirpation  of  sarcoma,  years  may  elapse  before  the  regional 
recurrence,  and  sarcoma  may  always  remain  a  local  trouble  for  years, 
possibly  till  death.  I  know  one  case  of  fibro-sarcoma  of  the  back  of  the 
head,  where  it  was  twenty*three  years  from  the  development  of  the  first 
tumor  till  death  from  recurring  tumors  ;  meantime,  the  patient  was 
operated  on  five  times,  and,  on  each  occasion,  he  was  cured  for  some 
time.  From  an  old  woman  I  extirpated  a  medullary  sarcoma  (alveolar 
cancerous  form,  Fig.  137)  from  the  deltcHd  muscle ;  the  wound  had 
scarcely  healed  when  a  new  sarcoma,  like  the^  fiist^  formed  in  it ;  now 
the  wonuin  remained  perfectly  well  four  years,  then  a  new  tumor  came 
in  the  deltoid ;  it  was  removed  by  an  operation,  probably  imperfect, 
and  recurred  in  the  incomplete  cicatrix ;  exarticulation  of  the  arm  was 
followed  by  recurrence  in  the  pectoral  and  latissimuii  muscles,  and 
death  from  sarcoma  of  the  lungs  and  pleurisy.  A  year  since,  I  extir- 
pated a  melanotic,  large-celled  sarcoma  from  the  scalp  of  an  old  man, 
from  whom  Schuh  had,  six  years  previously,  removed  a  similar  tumor; 
up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  recurrence.  When  we  am- 
putate the  thigh  for  sarcoma  of  the  leg,  after  years  it  may  recur  in  the 
amputation-cicatrix,  and  be  followed  by  sarcoma  of  the  lungs.  The 
local  tendency  to  reciur  could  be  explained  by  an  extensive  sprinkling 
of  seed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tumor,  if  the  recurrences  succeeded  eadi 
other  rapidly,  but,  when  years  elapse  between  the  recurrences,  this  ex- 
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planation  will  hardly  answer,  for  it  is  not  very  probable  tbat  tumor 
cells  would  lie  quiet  in  the  tissue  for  years,  and  then  suddenly  shoot 
out  like  an  old  seed.  I  know  no  explanation  for  this  mode  of  recur- 
rence. The  course  of  the  infection  is  very  peculiar  in  sarcoma ;  I  think 
I  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  that  it  is  an  essential  peculiarity  of  sar- 
coma, that  it  does  not  attack  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  does  so  quite 
late  in  the  disease.  The  course  of  sarcoma-infection  goes  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  through  the  veina-*not,  as  in  carcinoma,  through  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  Sarcomata  of  the  lungs  are  mostly  of  embolic 
origin ;  it  seems  that  the  walls  of  the  veins  in  sarcoma  are  very  readily 
traversed  by  the  tumor-substance,  and  their  calibre  filled  with  friable 
masses  of  it,  which  thence  pass  into  the  lungs.  The  number  of  the 
secondary  sarcomata  is  often  enormous,  the  whole  pleura  and  peri« 
tonaeum  may  be  covered  with  them.  In  this  respect,  the  melanotic 
forms  almost  appear  to  dispute  the  precedence  with  the  medullary. 
Primary,  only  partially-pigmented  tumors  are  occasionally  followed 
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CeDtnil  osteonrcoma  of  the  ulna,  fhtm  the  coDeci  loo  Section  of  Fig.  140. 

of  the  taryisical  clinic  of  the  UDlversity  at  Berlin. 

by  perfectly  black  and  also  by  perfectly  white  secondary  tumors.    Sar- 
comata of  the  lungs  are  almost  always  of  the  granulation  variety.    In 
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the  liver  I  have  seen  secondaryy  very  beautifdllj  pigmented,  spindle- 
celled  sarcomata  ;  the  forms  of  primary  and  secondary  saroomata  thus 
vary  greatly. 

Topography  of  sarcoma.  As  the  above  general  remarks  are  in- 
sufficient for  practice,  we  must  study  more  accurately  different  forms 
of  sarcoma  in  certain  tissues  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  body. 

Sarcomata  occur  quite  often  in  hollow  bones  (myeloid  tumors  or 
central  osteosarcoma),  usually  in  the  form  of  giant-celled  sarcoma ; 
they  especiaUy  attack  the  lower  jaw,  next  the  tibia,  radius,  and  ulna 
(Figs.  140  and  141).  These  tumors  often  contain  mucous  cysts  and 
spherical  or  branched  osseous  formations;  they  are  circumscribed 
nodules,  mostly  forming  in  the  medullary  cavity,  which  gradually  de- 
stroy the  bone,  but  in  such  a  way  that  new  bone  is  constantly  devel- 
oped from  the  periosteum,  so  that  the  tumor,  even  if  very  large,  often 
remains  covered  entirely  or  partially  by  a  shell  of  bone ;  the  diseased 
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Centnl  otteosareoma  of  the  lower  Jaw  of  a  gtrl  Section  of  the  specimen  ahown  in  F\g.  141. 

nine  yean  old. 


bone  then  appears  puffed  up  like  a  bladder,  and  the  tumor  does  not 
always  cause  a  complete  solution  of  its  continuity.  When  these  sar- 
comata occur  in  the  lower  extremity,  they  become  very  vascular ; 
numbers  of  small  traimiatic  aneurisms  develop  in  them,  and  a  true 
aneurismal  murmur  may  be  heard  in  them,  so  that  they  are  often  con- 
sidered and  described  as  true  bone-aneurisms.  The  cystosarcomata 
and  compound  cysts,  which  are  occasionally  seen  in  bones,  especially 
in  the  lower  jaw,  also  in  large  hollow  bones,  have  usually  developed 
from  osteosarcomata  (Fig.  144).  Central  osteosarcomata  are  usually 
solitary,  very  rarely  generally  infectious.  In  the  lower  or  upper  jaw 
they  are  apt  to  come  at  the  time  of  the  second  dentition,  rarely  at 
the  first :  in  the  long  bones  I  have  only  seen  them  at  middle  age ;  of 
the  tumors  called  epulis  (the  word  means  located  on  the  gums)  a 
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large  number  belong  to  these  giant-celled  sarcomata ;  their  location 
on  the  gums  is  generally  onlj  apparent ;  tbej  usually  spring  from 
cavities    in  the  teeth,  and  have 
started  from  carious  roots  of  teeth.  '^•'  ***■ 

Some  also  call  epithelial  cancer 
epulis ;  it  is  w^U  either  not  to  use 
such  terms  or  to  restrict  them  by 
certain  adjectives ;  as  sarcomatous, 
fibrous,  carcinomatous  epulis,  etc. 
Peripheral  osteosarcomata  or  peri- 
osteal sarcomata  (osteoid-chondro- 
mata  of  Virchato)  are  quite  ma-  | 
lignant ;  they  either  have  granula- 
tion structure  with  osteoid  tissue 
aa  in  osteophites,  and  are  partly 
ossified;  or  they  are  very  large- 
celled  myxosarcomata,  also  part- 
ly ossified.  The  rapidity  of  the 
course  varies  greatly;  sarcomata 
of  the  lungs  have  been  observed 
after  them. 

Spindle-celled  sarcomata  are 
found  especially  often  in  muscles, 
fJEtsciflB,  and  cutis ;  they  are  locally 
very  infectious,  and  often  return 
after  extirpation.  Myxosarcomata 
come  in  the  cutis  and  subcutaneous 

cellular  tissue,  and  with  the  naked       Componnd  cytUmM  of  the  thigh,  after  P^an, 

eye  are  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  oedematous  soft  fibromata.  The  nerves  also  arc  relatively 
often  the  seat  of  multiple  sarcoma.  The  more  rapidly  the  primary 
tumors  have  grown,  and  the  more  ^'  medullary  "  their  appearance,  the 
more  dangerous  they  are.  I  find  that  all  ages,  except  perhaps  child- 
hood, are  equally  disposed  to  these  tumors. 

When  sarcoma  develops  in  a  gland  it  almost  always  contains,  glan- 
dular elements,  which  may  be  greatly  changed  in  form,  and  some  of 
which  may  be  newly  formed.  Hence,  pure  adenomata  (which  are 
very  rare)  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  irom  sarcomata  that  have  de- 
veloped in  glands  (adeno-sarcomata).  Glands  are  by  no  means  equally 
disposed  to  the  development  of  sarcoma ;  we  shall  briefly  state  the 
localities  where  they  are  most  frequently  found. 

The  female  mamma,  more  than  any  other  gland,  is  subject  to  these 
tumors.     Sarcomata  of  the  mamma  are  roundish,  lobular,  nodulated 
41 
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Periosteal  sarcoma  of  the  tibia  n*oin  a  boy,  from  the  Section  of  Tig.  146. 

collection  at  the  Bar«,Hca1  clinic  of  the  UniTerslty 
at  Beiiin. 

tumors  of  firm,  elastic  consistence ;  the  disease  maj  attack  a  large  or 
small  portion  of  the  lobes  of  the  gland ;  as  a  rule,  only  one  breast  is 
attacked  and  only  at  one  point ;  at  other  times,  several  small  nodules 
occur  at  the  same  time  in  one  gland.  These  tumors  grow  very  slowly, 
cause  no  pain ;  like  all  sarcomata,  they  are  sharply  bounded  from  the 
healthy  parts,  hence  they  are  movable  in  the  glandular  parenchyma ; 
when  they  grow  large  (in  the  course  of  years  they  may  attain  the 
size  of  a  man's  head)  they  almost  always  form  cystosarcomata;  io 
the  course  of  time  they  become  softer  and  cause  pain ;  ulceration  also 
occiu-s.  The  anatomy  of  these  tumors  has  always  ezdted  great  inte^ 
est.  As  the  glandular  elements,  acini  as  well  as  excretory  ducts, 
were  found  in  them,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  they  had  developed 
in  the  tumor ;  hence  these  tumors  were  called  partial  hypertrophies 
of  the  mamma.  I  consider  this  view  incorrect,  and  think  that^  by  ex- 
amining a  great  many  of  these  tumors,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  pri- 
marily and  chiefly  there  is  a  development  of  sarcoma  in  the  connectiye 
tissue  aroimd  the  acini,  the  latter  being  preserved,  although  they  may 
be  changed  in  various  ways.  The  distention  of  the  gland-ducte  causes 
cysts,  at  first  slit-shaped,  subsequently  more  roundish,  with   muco- 
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serous  ooutente,  vhose  development  we  shall  immediatelj  follow. 
The  tissue  of  the  neoplasia  itself  is  usually  composed  of  small,  round, 
spindle-shaped,  rarely  of  branched  cells,  with  considerable  developed, 
fibrous,  sometimes  gelatinous  intercellular  substance.  In  some  of 
these  tumors  the  fibrous  tissue  may  be  so  prevalent  that,  in  consist- 
ence and  constitution,  the  entire  tumor  may  resemble  fibroma.  Acci- 
dental cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissue  are  occasionally  observed,  but 
are  very  rare,  and  have  no  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  If 
the  growth  of  these  tumors  were  regular  throughout,  the  excretory 
ducts  and  acini  of  the  glands  would  be  equally  enlarged  or  compressed ; 
for,  if  you  imagine  a  part  of  the  gland,  say  a  lobule,  spread  out  as  a 
surface,  and  suppose  the  basis  to  which  this  surface  is  attached  en- 
larging, the  epithelial  surface  must  also  enlarge.  But  the  glands 
may  be  regarded  as  sur&ces  bulged  out  in  many  places,  so  that  this 
representation  is  quite  proper.  Such  a  regular  growth  in  all  parts  of 
a  gland  never  or  very  rarely  occurs ;  the  result  is,  that  fii^uently  only 
the  excretory  ducts  elongate  or  enlarge  much ;  this  induces  the  slit- 
shaped,  elongated  cysts,  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but,  by  simultane- 
ous distention  of  the  glandular  acini,  roimdish  cysts  are  often  formed. 
In  this  stretching  of  the  sacculated  glandular  surface,  the  epithelium 
increases  and  develops  to  a  higher  stage,  inasmuch  as  the  small,  round 
epithelial  cells  of  the  acini  increase  greatly,  and  change  to  a  layered- 
cylindrical  epithelium.  The  glandular  substance  thus  altered  secretes 
a  muco-serous  liquid,  a  very  minute  portion  of  which  is  spontaneously 
evacuated  from  the  nipple,  whUe  most  of  it  is  retained  in  the  tumor, 
and  serves  to  dilate  the  already  distended  glandular  cavity  (retention 
and  secretion  cysts). 

Then  the  tumor-substance  again  grows  into  these  cysts  in  the  form 
of  lobulated,  leaf-like  proliferations  (cystosarcoma  phyllodes,  prolife- 
rum ;  John  MQUer\  so  that  the  cut  surface  may  thus  acquire  quite  a 
complicated  appearance. 

The  relation  of  this  cyst-development  to  the  sarcoma  (the  nature 
and  course  of  the  disease  is  not  much  influenced  by  the  former)  varies 
greatly  in  these,  as  in  all  cystosarcomata. 

Mammary  and  cysto  sarcomata  are  not  very  rare,  but  are  feir  less 
frequent  than  the  cancers  of  the  breast,  which  we  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion. The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  young  married  women,  but 
also  occurs  shortly  before  puberty — ^rarely  after  the  fortieth  year  of 
life.  The  growth  of  these  tumors  is  very  slow,  and  is  painless  before 
they  become  large;  later,  however,  they  are  accompanied  by  piercing 
pains ;  as  the  tumor  may  grow  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  ulcerate, 
it  may  prove  very  troublesome.  Some  of  these  sarcomata  have  the 
peculiarity  of  swelling,  and  becoming  slightly  painful  shortly  before 
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and  during  menstruation.  In  this  disease,  the  general  health  is  not 
affected,  except  that  in  large  ulcerated  tumors  the  patients  emaciate, 
become  antemic,  and  acquire  a  suffering  look.     The  course  of  the  di»- 
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From  a<i  adeno-Mrcoma  of  the  female  breast :  a,  dilatation  of  the  excretory  dacts;  6.  of  the 
a  ini.  magnifled  HO  dlameterB ;  e,  a  dilated  acinus  of  the  mammarj  glnnd,  with  cylindrical 
epitbellom ;  intermediate  substance  resemblin^f  ffranalation-tissne,  majpiilied  SSOouuneten. 

ease  may  vary ;  there  are  not  a  few  cases  where  small  sarcomata  of 
the  breast,  which  perhaps  came  after  the  first  oonfinement|  spontan^ 
ouslj  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time,  or  else  remained  for  the  rest 
of  life  without  doing  any  harm ;  but  in  most  cases  these  tumors  grow 
gradually,  until  they  are  operated  for;  if  this  is  not  done  till  late,  when 
the  tumors  have  become  large,  and  the  women  have  attained  old  age, 
they  may  become  infectious.  In  young  girls  and  women,  when  a 
slowly-growing  sarcoma  of  the  mammary  gland  is  extirpated,  it  does 
not  usually  reappear.  If,  however,  the  sarcoma  first  appears  between 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years,  we  have  to  fear  general  sarcoma  infeo 
tion,  or  actual  transformation  to  carcinoma  by  epithelial  proliferation. 
I  consider  it  advisable,  in  all  oases,  to  extirpate  these  mammary  aar- 
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oomata  earlj,  as  we  never  know  exactly  what  their  future  course  will 
be.  The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult;  small,  nodular,  lobulated  hard* 
enings  may  occur  in  the  breasts  from  chronic  inflammation,  especially 
during  and  after  lactation,  which  pass  off  spontaneously,  or  under  the 
use  of  iodine.  We  often  haVe  to  decide  from  the  course  whether  the 
case  is  one  of  chronic  inflammation  which  may  subside,  or  an  actual 
tumor.  Even  the  most  accurate  anatomical  examination  is  here  of  no 
avail,  for  young  sarcoma-tissue  cannot  be  distinguished  from  inflam- 
matory neoplasia.  This  is  another  case  where  the  boundary  between 
chronic  inflammatory  neoplasias  and  tumors  cannot  be  accurately 
drawn. 

A  second  organ,  in  which  adeno-sarcoma  and  adenoma  develop,  is 
the  salivary  gland.  The  tumors  that  form  here  are  usuaUy  quite  firm 
and  elastic,  are  tolerably  movable  and  grow  very  slowly ;  they  occur 
in  the  parotid  more  frequently  than  in  the  sub-maxiUary  gland,  and 
very  rarely  in  the  sublingual.  As  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  the  anatomi- 
cal characteristics  vary  greatly ;  the  tumor  is  always  distinctly  bounded 
by  a  capsule,  which  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  gland-tissue. 
The  substance  of  the  tumor  may  be  of  pulpy,  cartilaginous  or  fibrous 
consistence,  it  may  be  ossified,  or  calcified ;  it  often  contains  cysts 
of  briny,  gelatinous,  or  serous  fluid.  EGstological  examination  of  these 
tumors  shows  that  their  softer  parts  consist  of  spindle-cells  and  stellate 
cells,  sometimes  with  a  slight^  again,  with  a  large  amoimt  of  mucous 
or  cartilaginous  intercellular  substance ;  there  are  also  newly-formed 
gland-tubes.  In  rare  cases,  the  tumor  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
cartilage,  but  very  frequently  there  is  some  sarcomatous  tissue  present. 
These  tumors  may  develop  from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the  fortieth 
year ;  they  grow  very  slowly  and  painlessly,  and  particularly  slowly 
when  they  do  not  form  till  middle  age.  Although  they  never  retro- 
grade, small  tumors  (say  as  large  as  an  egg)  of  this  variety  may  cease 
growing  late  in  life.  If  these  tumors  be  extirpated  from  young  pn^ 
tients,  as  a  rule,  they  do.  not  return.  But  later  in  Hfe  they  often  recur 
after  extirpation,  and  return  so  quickly,  that  they  gradually  grow 
deeper  in  the  neck,  and  finally  become  inaccessible  to  the  knife ;  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  infected,  and  the  disease 
assumes  the  character  of  carcinoma ;  the  adeno-sarcoma  becomes  cancer 
of  the  gland.  General  development  of  sarcoma  scarcely  takes  place 
from  these  tumors.  From  the  course  above  described,  we  might  form 
the  rule  of  removing  these  tumors  early  in  young  patients,  but  in  older 
ones  of  not  being  too  hasty  about  extirpation,  as  rapid  recurrence  is 
to  be  feared,  while  occasionally  the  primary  tumors  grow  slowly.  Sar- 
comata of  the  salivary  gland  are  not  frequent  Similar  myxo-sarco- 
mata  and  myxo-chondromata  occasionally  develop  in  the  oral  mucous 
membrane. 
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9.— LYMPHOMATA. 

These  neoplasisB  are  very  difficult  to  define  accurately.  According 
to  the  mode  of  development  we  may  assume  a  secondary  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  from  infection,  and  an  idiopathic  hyper- 
plasia. In  diseases  from  the  most  varied  causes,  the  lymphatic  glands 
almost  always  present  a  similar  appearance ;  they  are  enlai)ged,  more 
succulent,  firmer  than  normal.  The  microscopic  examination  of  lym- 
phoma shows  the  following  appearances,  if  made  from  a  hardened, 
properly-prepared  specimen :  All  the  cellular  elements  are  multiplied 
and  enlarged ;  the  lymph-ceUs  in  the  alveoli,  the  connective-tissue 
cells  of  the  trabeculse,  the  capsules  of  the  alveoli  and  the  net^woik; 
thus,  the  structure  of  the  gland  is  gradually  lost  entirely ;  the  whole 
organ  becomes  a  mass  of  lymph*cells,*  although  a  fine  net-woric  is  gen- 
erally preserved,  into  which  the  hard  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule 
and  of  the  trabecule  is  also  transformed,  while  the  blood-vessels  are 
preserved,  and  their  walls  greatly  thickened  (Fig.  148) ;  the  cellular 
infiltration  may  be  so  great,  that  an  exact  distinction  between  lym- 
phoma  and  glio-sarcoma  (Fig.  148)  may  be  impossible  at  some  pcnnts. 
Usually  there  are  glands  of  various  sizes,  and  we  find  the  large  ones 
of  the  same  structure  as  the  smaller.  Neither  the  macroscopic  nor 
microscopic  appearances  will  determine  exactly  the  causes  of  the 
hyperplasia,  whether  it  be  idiopathic  or  due  to  chronic  inflammation; 
we  can  only  say,  in  general,  that  glands  much  enlarged  by  chronic 
inflammation  more  frequently  contain  abscesses  and  caseous  foci  than 
those  which  are  apparently  idiopathic  hyperplasia.  Perhaps  I  am  too 
conscientious  in  using  the  tenn  *^  idiopathic  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
glands ; "  for  in  many  of  these  cases  we  can  discover  no  peripheral  irri- 
tation, although  many  things  speak  in  fiivor  of  the  disease  of  the 
glands  being  secondary ;  it  is  possible  that  slight,  temporary  inflam- 
mations have  existed,  that  have  excited  disease  of  the  glands,  and 
have  disappeared  before  the  affection  of  the  glands  has  shown  itael£ 
We  formerly  spoke  of  a  similar  secondary  plastic  process  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  after  the  primary  peripheral  irritation  had  ceased,  as 
being  a  chief  symptom  of  scrofula ;  hence  we  might  term  lymphomata 
as  typical  scrofulous  tumors  (scrofulous  sarcoma,  JB.  vim  JLangtnb^)* 
tiCt  us  study  them  further,  anatomically  and  clinically. 

For  a  long  time  the  glands  preserve  their  kidney-shape  till  finally, 
as  they  continue  to  grow,  this  also  is  lost,  and  the  adjacent  glandular 
tumors  unite  to  form  a  lobulated  mass.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  extii^ 
pated  tumors  appear  roimdish,  oval,  or  kidney-shaped ;  on  sectioo, 
they  are  of  a  light,  grayish-yellow  color,  which,  on  exposure,  < 
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Piom  tbe  cordoal  layer  of  *  hjperplasttc  oeirlcal  lymphatic  ^and.  Maenifled  860  diametera.  a 
a,  section  of  Teasela  with  thickened  wallf ,  brnshed-ont  alcohol  preparation. 

to  a  yellowish-red.  These  tumors  are  firm  and  elastic ;  they  are  easily 
dia^osedy  from  their  locality.  All  l3rmphatic  glands  are  not  equally 
disposed  to  this  disease ;  the  most  frequently  affected  are  the  cervical 
either  on  one  or  both  sides ;  more  rarely  the  axillary  and  inguinal, 
most  rarely  the  abdominal  and  bronchial.  These  tumors  are  hardly 
ever  congenital,  but  they  may  occur  from  the  first  to  the  sixtieth  year, 
although  they  are  most  frequent  between  the  eighth  and  twentieth. 
Not  unfrequently,  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  multiple ; 
but  only  one  or  a  few  glands  in  the  neck  may  be  affected ;  if  this  be 
the  case,  the  tendency  to  such  neoplasia  runs  out  in  the  tourse  of 
time,  while  the  tumors  which  have  grown  painlessly,  and  continued 
free  frt>m  pain,  have  their  growth  arrested,  and  may  be  carried  till 
death.  In  rare  cases,  the  new  formation  appears  almost  at  the  same 
time  in  all  the  lymphatic  glands  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck,  so 
that  the  latter  is  thickened,  and  the  movements  of  the  head  are  much 
impeded ;  if  these  tumors  continue  to  grow,  they  finally  compress  the 
trachea  and  cause  death  by  suffocation ;  but  even  in  these  severe  cases 
there  is  occasionally  a  spontaneous  arrest  of  the  disease,  and  then  even 
large  tumors  of  this  kind  may  be  successfully  extirpated ;  some  of 
these  glands,  too,  are  finally  destroyed  by  ulceration  and  caseous  de- 
generation. 

The  worst  cases  are  those  where  the  tumors  quickly  grow  to  large 
m/tdMary  turMyra  (not  unfrequently  imder  the  form  of  fasciculated 
medullary  fimgi),  and  where  the  neighboring  tissue  is  also  changed 
to  lymphoma.  Patients  with  such  tumors  rarely  escape ;  anaemia  comes 
on,  the  nutrition  is  impaired,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  may 
appear,  and  the  patient  die  of  excessive  anaemia  and  marasmus.  These 
malignant  Ijrmphomata,  which  Lucke  calls  lympho^arcomata^  cannot 
be  anatomically  distinguished  from  the  benignant  forms.     But  thej 
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may  be  recognized  from  the  fact  that  they  proliferate  rapidly,  and 
especially  that  they  unite  with  the  parts  immediately  aromid.  It 
seems  to  me  they  are  certain  to  recur,  and  are  the  most  dangerous  of 
tumors.  Quite  recently  I  saw  two  cases  where  autopsy  revealed  me- 
tastatic Ijrmphomata  in  the  lungs  and  spleen. 

In  some  of  these  cases  of  Ijrmphoma,  typical  leucocythemia  has 
been  observed,  and  Vtrchau)  thinks  that  in  these  cases  the  increase 
of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  due  to  the  excess  supplied  by  the 
hyperplastic  lymphatic  glands.  I  do  not  entirely  share  this  view,  first, 
because  even  with  extensive  tumors  of  the  lymphatic  glands  leucocy- 
themia is  rare,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  very  improbable  that,  when 
their  normal  formation  is  entirely  destroyed,  the  lymphatic  glands 
should  continue  their  functions  physiologically,  or  even  in  excess.  As 
JFrey,  0,  WebeTj  and  myself^  have  made  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  inject  the  lymph-vessels  of  such  glands,  this  also  would 
favor  the  view  that  these  hypertrophic  lymphatic  glands  are  physio- 
logically insufficient,  although  in  lymphatic  glands  especially  such 
negative  results  at  injection  are  to  be  very  carefully  judged.  The 
fact  that  JMuUer  (in  Jena)  succeeded  in  injecting  a  small,  slightly- 
swollen  gland,  of  course  proves  nothing,  as  the  destruction  of  the 
lymph-ducts  only  comes  on  gradually.  However,  the  interesting  fact, 
that  leucocythemia  occurs  especiaUy  with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  spleen,  is  not  to  be  denied,  only  the  connection  is  not  so 
direct,  there  must  be  some  other  cause  at  present  unknown,  for  the 
development  of  this  disease. 

What  has  been  said  shows  that  the  prognosis  of  lymphoma  varies, 
and  can  only  be  pronounced  with  any  certainty  after  a  period  of  ob- 
servation of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  in  general  terms,  we  may  say 
the  disease  is  the  more  dangerous  the  younger  the  patient.  I  have 
rarely  seen  it  develop  after  the  thirtieth  year,  and  formerly  thought  it 
hardly  occurred  after  that ;  but  not  long  since  I  met  a  case  of  large 
lymphoma  of  the  bronchial  glands  in  a  stout  woman,  forty-five  years 
old,  who  had  suffered  for  five  years  from  asthma;  the  disease  had 
finally  induced  suffocation.  In  another  case,  in  a  man  sixty-five  years 
old,  there  was  immense  lymphoma  of  the  axillary  glands. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  of  the  lymphat;ic  glands  will  at  first 
often  be  internal,  usually  antiscrofulous — cod-liver  oil,  brine-baths, 
and,  if  the  constitution  of  the  patient  does  not  contraindicate  it,  iodine 
remedies ;  if  there  be  considerable  anaemia,  iron  alone,  or  with  iodine, 
is  indicated.  In  favorable  cases,  recent  lymphomata  disappear  under 
this  treatment.  In  still  other  favorable  cases,  we  arrest  the  growth 
of  the  tumor;  but,  unfortunately,  the  number  of  cases  curable  by  med- 
cine  is  slight,  and  in  those  very  cases,  where  we  wish  most  from  these 
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internal  remedies,  because  the  tumors  are  too  \BTge  for  operation,  they 
often  fail  entirely ;  indeed,  I  have  even  observed  injurious  effects 
from  energetic  iodine  treatment  in  rapidly-growing  tumors  of  this 
variety,  in  the  shape  of  rapid  softening  of  the  larger  part  of  the  tu- 
mor, accompanied  by  severe  febrile  symptoms.  JJUcke  made  paren- 
chymatous injections  of  tincture  of  iodine  with  good  results ;  under 
this  treatment  I  have  seen  small  abscesses  and  insignificant  contrac- 
tions occur,  but  no  entire  disappearance  of  the  tumor.  My  experi- 
ence with  the  constant  current  has  been  about  the  same.  Of  external 
remedies  also,  iodine  is  the  most  effective,  mercury  scarcely  at  all  so. 
Favorable  results  have  also  been  attained  by  JBaum  from  compression 
with  apparatus  prepared  for  the  special  cases.  I  have  thus  caused  im- 
provement ;  occasionally,  a  slight  diminution,  or  partial  suppuration, 
but  never  perfect  cure.  We  can  only  expect  a  cure  from  operation  in 
those  cases  where  the  disease  of  the  glands  has  run  its  course.  It  is 
true  that,  when  these  tumors  lie  very  close  to  the  trachea,  we  are  oc- 
casionally obliged  to  operate  on  them  when  in  full  growth,  but  we 
must  then  always  expect  local  recurrence  or  disease  of  other  groups 
of  glands.  A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  must  de- 
termine in  any  given  case  whether  an  operation  will  probably  be  suc- 
cessful The  operation  itself  will  be  well  borne  in  cases  where  the 
glands  may  be  isolated,  and  still  preserve  their  capsules.  I  have  ex- 
tirpated (or  rather  dug  out  with  my  finger)  twenty  or  more  isolated 
glands  from  the  neck  of  the  same  patient  without  subsequent  reciuv 
rence ;  but  when  the  glands  unite  to  one  mass,  and  are  soft,  it  is  on 
the  one  hand  a  sign  of  rapid  growth,  and  local  recurrence  may  be  cer- 
tainly expected ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  operation.  Sometimes  lymphomata,  developing  deep  in  the 
neck  in  young,  otherwise  healthy  persons,  grow  behind  the  jaw  into 
the  throat  and  implicate  the  tonsils  and  pharynx ;  they  usually  soon 
prove  fatal ;  the  operations  that  might  relieve  them  are  so  dangerous 
that  they  rarely  prolong  life. 

Of  the  other  glands,  which,  according  to  recent  observations,  are 
to  be  classed  in  the  lymphatic-gland  system,  the  tonsils  alone  are 
subject  to  hyperplastic  disease ;  but  this  hjrpertrophy  of  the  tonsils 
which  is  common,  and  in  children  and  young  persons  is  quite  fre- 
quent, more  resembles  chronic  inflammatory  secondary  swelling  of  the 
lymphatic  glands ;  it  is  usually  .the  result  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
pharynx,  while  the  reverse  is  often  falsely  considered  to  be  the  case, 
namely,  that  the  hypertrophied  tonsils  are  the  cause  of  the  pharyngeal 
catarrh ;  hence,  in  such  cases,  extirpation  does  nothing  for  the  chief 
trouble,  the  frequent  inflammations  of  the  throat. 
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Hjpertrophy  of  the  thymus  gland  doed  occur,  but  is  rare*  The 
analogous  diseases  of  Pejer's  glands  and  the  spleen  have  no  special 
interest  in  surgeiy. 

Lymphoma  also  occurs  in  tissues  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Ijm- 
phatio  glands.  I  class  as  Ijmphomata  all  those  meduUaxy  tumors, 
usually  soft,  in  which,  by  hardening  and  preparation,  we  may  see  a 
net^work  analogous  to  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  this  sense,  I 
have  seen  lymphomata  of  the  upper  jaw,  scapula,  cellular  tissue,  eye, 
etc ;  tumors  whose  structure  frequently  can  only  be  imperfectly  dis- 
tinguished from  granulation  sarcoma  (especially  from  Virchovfs  glio- 
sarcoma),  and  which  form  their  ordinary  medullazy  consistency,  are 
briefly  called  **  medullary  fungi.**  According  to  my  experience,  the 
mixture  of  the  above  forms  has  no  special  prognostic  significance,  as 
these  tumors  are  alike  malignant  and  infectious;  but  the  importance 
of  the  most  accurate  examination  of  these  tumors  should  not  on  this 
account  be  limited  or  undervalued ;  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have 
learned  interesting  and  important  clinical  differences  for  the  more  ac- 
curate distinction  between  sarcoma  and  carcinoma.  Ten  years  ago 
we  could  not  have  spoken  as  decidedly  about  sarcoma  and  lymphoma 
as  we  now  may.  What  we  now  include  under  "lymphomata"  were 
formerly  treated  of  partly  under  glandular  hypexplasiaB,  partly  as  sar- 
comata, partly  as  medullary  fimgi. 


LECTURE    XLIX* 

10.  Bi^nlUmuaa,^n.  Ad«nmnaia,^\^  O^  amd  O^domiUa.'-ToMimUt  CjbU  of  tlM 
SMn  and  Muooas  Membranes.'NeopUstio  Cyats.— Cjsta  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.^ 
OvarUn  Oyata.— Blood-Qysta. 

10.  PAPILLOMATA— PAPILLARY  HYPEBTBOPHY. 

HiTUEBTO  we  have  spoken  exclusively  of  new  formations  from  the 
series  of  connective-tissue  substances,  muscles  and  nerves.  We  now 
pass  to  the  neoplasise  of  true  epithelium,  derived  from  the  upper  and 
lower  germ-layer  of  the  embrya 

The  epitheliums  form  a  great  part  of  two  normal  tissues,  namely, 
of  the  papillae  (tufts,  intestinal  villi),  and  of  the  glands ;  the  former 
are  wavy  or  finger-like  elevations,  the  latter  pouched  or  cylindrical 
sinkings  in  of  the  membranes,  which  the  epithelial  covering  aociuately 
follows.  Both  give  the  physiological  paradigms  for  certain  forms  of 
tumors,  of  which  we  shall  mention  the  purely  hyperplastic  forms  of 
the  first  BeneSf  papiUoma^  and  those  of  the  second  series,  iMdenomm. 
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Both  are  aoocHnpanied  by  correspondiDg  connective-tissue  and  vas- 
cular neoplasia. 

Homy  papillomata  come  exclusively  in  the  cutis,  rarely  in  the 
walls  of  sebaceous  cysts.    We  may  distinguish  two  chief  forms : 

(a.)  Warts.  Anatomically  these  consist  of  an  excessive  growth  in 
length  and  thickness  of  the  papillas.  The  epidermis  on  these  abnor- 
mally large  papillse  homifies  in  the  form  of  small  rods,  of  which  every 
wart  is  composed,  as  you  may  readily  see  with  the  naked  eye  (Fig. 
149).  These  warts  which,  without  any  known  cause,  appear  espe> 
dally  often  on  the  hands  in  great  numbers,  are  rarely  larger  than  len- 
tils or  peas. 

Fia.  149. 


Wart:  a,  longitadinal  section;  6,  cruM  section.    MagDiaed  90  diameters. 

(b.)  Homy  excrescences  are  to  some  extent  large  warts ;  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  enlarged  papillae  adheres  to  a  firm  substance,  which  in- 
creases enormously,  so  that  the  horn,  whether  it  be  straight  or  twisted, 
may  grow  to  three  or  four  inches  or  more.  Although  externally  these 
horns  greatly  resemble  those  of  some  animals,  their  anatomical  struct- 
ure is  different,  for  the  latter  always  have  a  basis  of  bone.  Homy 
excrescences  are  of  a  dirty-brown  color;  they  occur  chiefly  on  the 
face  and  scalp,  but  may  also  come  on  the  penis  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  occasionally  they  grow  from  atheromarcysts. 

The  development  of  warts  and  homy  excrescences  is  evidently  due 
to  a  general  tendency  of  the  skin  that  way.  This  is  chiefly  evident 
from  the  fact  that  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  warts  often  occur  on 
the  hands,  especially  of  children  shortly  before  puberty.  Irritating  ex- 
ternal influences,  affecting  the  hands  particularly,  apparently  combine 
with  the  isAsi  that  the  epidermis  on  the  hands  is  normally  very  thick. 
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The  tendency  to  homj  excrescence,  rare  as  it  is,  rather  belongs  to  ad- 
vanced age,  just  as  most  of  the  other  epidermoid  neoplasias,  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Anatomically,  hyatrioUmua  would  also  b&> 
long  to  the  above  forms  of  homy  growths.  SyHricismuSy  or  porcupine- 
disease  of  the  skin,  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  papillaiy  hypertrophy,  with 
homifying  of  the  epidermis  of  such  a  nature  that  porcupine-like 
formations  develop  on  the  cutis.  Lake  ichthf/osiB  (a  scaly  thickening 
of  the  epidermis  over  the  whole  body),  this  a£feotion  is  mostly  oongen- 
ital ;  but  I  have  seen  analogous  formations  in  some  forms  of  elephan- 
tiasis nostras. 

The  predisposition  to.  warts  is  entirely  devoid  of  danger,  and  in 
many  cases  ceases  spontaneously.  Popularly,  warts  are  considered 
contagious,  possibly  not  altogether  without  reason.  I  saw  a  case 
where  an  ordinary  wart  formed  on  the  side  of  a  toe,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  neighboring  toe  lying  in  contact  with  it,  another  wart 
formed.  Homy  excrescences  are  more  important;  although  they  occap 
sionally  break  and  fall  off  spontaneously,  they  grow  again  if  they  are 
not  operated  upon ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  epithelial  cancer  forms  at 
the  point  where  a  homy  excrescence  was  located. 

In  most  cases  warts  may  be  left  to  themselves.  As  in  all  dis- 
eases that  recover  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  time,  there  are 
numerous  popular  remedies:  old  women  regard  the  placing  of  a 
hand  covered  with  warts  on  the  hand  of  a  corpse,  or  rubbing  it 
with  various  leaves  and  weeds,  as  sovereign  remedies.  If  you  wish 
to  get  rid  of  certain  large  warts  that  are  peculiarly  annoying  to  their 
owners,  it  may  best  be  done  by  caustics.  For  this  purpose  I  use 
fuming  nitric  acid,  applying  it  to  the  wart  and  the  next  day  cutting 
off  the  cauterized  portion  till  a  drop  of  blood  flows,  then  repeating 
the  cauterization.  This  should  be  continued  till  the  wart  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

Homy  excrescences  can  only  be  cured  radically  by  cutting  out  the 
piece  of  skin  on  which  they  are  located. 

By  eojlj  sarcomcUotis  papiUomaUt^  we  mean  those  neoplasi®  that 
have  th^  form  of  papillflB,  consist  of  soft  connective  er  sarcomatous 
tissue,  and  are  covered  by  an  epithelial  coating  analogous  to  that  of 
the  matrix. 

Sarcomatous  papillae  (soft  warts)  occur  rarely  on  the  cutis,  but 
occasionally  appear  congenitively  on  one  side  of  the  face  as  cockV 
comb-like  proliferations.  The  broad  and  also  the  pointed  condylomata 
on  the  mucous  membranes  are  products  of  syphilis  and  of  the  specifSo 
irritating  pus  of  gonorrhoea ;  we  do  not  dass  them  among  tumorsL 

Sarcomatous  papillomata  develop  much  more  frequently  on  the 
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mucous  membranes,  especiallj  on  the  portio  vaginalis,  more  rarely  in 
the  rectal  and  nasal  mucous  membrane.  According  to  the  surgical 
nomenclature  hitherto  in  use,  they  ccone  in  the  category  of  mucous 
polypi.  They  are  often  complicated  tumors,  in  which  proliferation 
and  ectasia  of  the  glands,  formation  of  sarcomatous  intermediate  sub* 
stance,  and  papilloma,  all  go  together.  They  are  mostly  pedunculated 
tumors ;  occasionally  a  large  surface  of  mucous  membrane  becomes 
diseased  at  the  same  time. 

These  papillomata  are  rarely  infectious,  but  they  occasionally  recur 
after  extirpation.  The  extensive  papillomata  that  occasionally  occur 
in  the  larynx  in  children  are  perhaps  always  of  syphilitic  origin. 

I  formerly  called  tumors  with  papillary  formation,  which  developed 
from  vitreous  mucous  tissue,  cylindramata;  but  this  formation  is  not 
so  characteristic  as  I  formerly  supposed ;  it  occurs  both  in  sarcomatous 
and  carcinomatous  tumors.  Fibromatous  and  sarcomatous  papillsB 
may  develop  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  cysts. 


11.  ADENOMATA— PARTIAL  GLANDULAB  HYPEBTBOPHY. 

New  formation  of  genuine,  regularly-developed  glands  or  parts 
of  glands  is  not  frequent,  although  we  shall  hereafter  learn  that,  in 
cancer,  incomplete  development  of  glands  is  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  neoplasia. 

Although  sarcoma  of  the  mamma  was  often  spoken  of  as  partial 
hyperplasia  of  the  gland,  because  glands  were  found  in  it,  of  late  it 
has  appeared  doubtful  whether  gland-acini  were  really  developed  in 
the  tumors  formerly  described  as  adenosarooma  (page  624) ;  from  my 
own  observations,  I  must  consider  true  adenoma  of  the  breast  as 
very  rare ;  I  have  only  seen  it  once,  it  was  then  in  a  tubular  form. 
J^^^and  others,  however,  describe  acinous  adenoma  of  the  mamma; 
on  account  of  this  rarity,  not  much  can  be  said  about  the  prognosis 
of  these  tumors,  which  usually  remain  small  They  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  entirely  benignant ;  but,  on  anatomical  grounds,  it  seems 
to  me  probable  that  they  cannot  difier  so  much  in  prognosis  from 
carcinoma^ 

So  &r  as  my  investigations  go,  the  so-called  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  is  never  accompanied  by  development  of  adenoma,  but  onlv 
by  ectasia  of  the  acini  and  epithelial  hyperplasia ;  the  frequently-ob* 
served  enlargement  of  this  gland  depends  essentially  on  diffuse  or 
nodular  myoma  (page  608).        * 

The  glands  of  the  skin  and  some  mucous  membranes  may  also  give 
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rise  to  development  of  adenoma  and  adenosarcoma ;  it  is  said  that 
tumors  of  the  skin,  which  aie  to  be  regarded  as  pure  adenomata,  may 
result  from  the  glandular  epithelium,  analogous  to  ihe  gland-derelop- 
ment  in  the  foetus.  Vertieuii  first  described  an  adenoma  of  the  sweat- 
glands.  I  have  never  observed  such  tumors,  but  do  not  doubt  their 
existence,  since  Rincffleiach  has  demonstrated  to  me  an  adenoma  of 
this  variety.  Those  glandular  formations  that  occur  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  rectiun,  and  uterus,  and  which  are  embedded 
in  a  gelatinous,  oedematous  connective  tissue,  more  rarelj  in  some 
other  form  of  sarcomaptissue,  are  more  frequent. 

Fia.  IfiO. 


From  *  macoas  pnlypas  (adenoma)  of  the  rectom  of  a  child.    Magnified  fHi  diameters 

Tumors  are  thus  developed  which,  in  general  terms,  are  called 
mucous  polypi  :  sometimes  the  j  are  in  broad  folds,  sometimes  nodular 
pedunculated  tumors;  they  have  the  color  and  consistence  of  the 
mucous  membrane  whence  they  spring,  are  also  covered  with  its  epi- 
thelium, except  only  the  soft  polypi  of  the  external  auditory  meatus; 
strange  to  say,  these  are  sometimes  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium. 
All  of  these  mucous  polypi  do  not  contain  glands ;  they  are  usually 
absent  from  the  aural  polypi  and  the  small,  leaf-like  proliferations  of 
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the  female  urethra,  the  so-called  urethral  caruncles.  The  latter  neo> 
plasise  consist  solely  of  oedematous  and  gelatinous  connective  tissue, 
with  an  epithelial  covering.  Most  mucous  polypi  of  the  nares,  large 
intestine,  and  especially  of  the  rectum,  consist  to  a  great  extent  of 
elevated  and  also  newly-formed  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
whose  closed  ends  sometimes  dilate  to  mucous  cysts.  Hence,  in  the 
anatomical  system,  according  to  the  glands  they  contain,  mucous 
polypi  may  be  classed  among  pure  adenoma  (as  rectal  mucous  polypi 
in  children),  among  adeno-saroomata  (many  nasal  mucous  polypi), 
among  oedematous  fibromata,  or,  lastly,  among  the  myzosarcomata. 
The  predisposition  to  mucous  polypi  reaches  from  in&ncy  to  the  fiftieth 
year.  In  children  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  rectum  and  large  intes- 
tine, where  sometimes  one,  sometimes  several  tumors  of  the  same  sort 
develop,  but  the  latter  occurs  even  oftener  in  adults  than  in  children. 
From  puberty  till  about  the  thirtieth  year,  it  affects  chiefly  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane;  sometimes  giving  rise  to  single  polypi,  again,  to 
proliferations  in  both  sides  of  the  nose ;  the  latter  is  the  more  frequent. 
Toward  the  thirtieth  year,  mucous  polypi  of  the  uterus  occur;  under 
some  circumstances  they  may  change  to  cancer.  In  all  of  these 
polypi  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  recurrence,  especially  in  those  of 
the  nose,  which  often  do  not  cease  growing  till  they  have  been  re- 
moved three  or  four  times.  Generally,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
disposition  to  these  new  formations  ceases  spontaneously,  and  they 
cease  to  recur,  or  the  smaller  ones  even  cease  to  grow,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  uterus.  Microscopic  examination  of  these  tumors  may  give 
some  clew  to  the  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  those  tumors  which  consist 
entirely  of  oedematous  connective  tissue  have  far  less  tendency  to  re- 
cur than  those  which  consist  of  tissue  analogous  to  inflammatory  new 
formation ;  lastly,  in  some  cases  anatomical  examination  alone  can 
prevent  mistaking  them  for  epithelial  carcinoma. 

Mucous  polypi  of  the  nose  are  most  readily  removed  by  tearing  them 
out  with  the  forceps  made  for  that  purpose;  we  do  the  same  for  those 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus  [the  latter  may  be  most  effectually  cured 
by  free  applications  of  liquor  ferri  persulphatis] ;  those  of  the  uterus 
and  rectum  we  may  cut  off  at  the  base  with  scissors ;  if  we  fear  haemor* 
rhage,  we  may  previously  apply  a  ligature,  or  employ  the  4craseur. 

Of  the  glands  without  excretory  ducts  we  shall  here  consider  only 
the  thyroid^  as  it  is  a  true  epithelial  gland;  adenoma  of  the  ovary. so 
often  becomes  cystoid  in  form,  that  it  may  be  more  suitably  treated 
of  In  the  next  section.  Tumors  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  long  been 
called  goitre^  struma  (in  the  middle  ages  *'  strumous ''  indicated  what 
we  at  present  call  ^'  scrofulous  ^).    Considering  'the  anatomical  rela- 
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tion  of  these  tumors  to  the  gland,  we  find  that  there  are  diffuse  swell 
ings  of  the  gland,  affecting  one  or  both  lobes,  and  others  that  are  dis- 
tinctly bounded  in  the  gland,  the  latter  remaining  normal  or  but 
slightlj  h3rpertrophic.  If  we  exclude  simple  cjsts  of  the  thyroid,  so- 
called  struma  cystica,  most  other  forms  of  goitre  are  pure  adenoma  or 
cysto-adenoma.  If  the  tissue  of  these  tiunors,  which  may  vaiy  greatly 
in  consistence,  be  not  metamorphosed  by  secondary  changes,  on  section 
it  appears  to  the  naked  eye  almost  the  same  as  the  cut  surface  of  a 
normal  thyroid  gland.  Microscopically  also  it  is  very  much  the  same; 
almost  all  thyroid  tumors  on  microscopic  examination  show  a  large 
amount  of  connective-tissue  capsules,  which  contain  a  clear  gelatinous 
substance  Glled  with  more  or  less  round  pale  cells  (Fig.  151).     The 

Fxo.  151. 


From  an  ordinaiy  flrin  tumor  of  the  thyrotft-«denoaiA  of  the  thyroid ;  partiml  injectloo. 
MAgniflea  100  dUtmeten. 

size  of  these  varies  greatly,  the  youngest,  wfiich  as  yet  contain  no 
gelatinous  substance,  but  only  cells,  being  analogous  to  tiie  foetal 
thyroid  vesicles,  while  the  larger  are  six  or  ten  times  this  size.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  changes  in  goitre-tumors  is  the  formation  of 
cysts,  which  come  from  a  number  of  the  dilating  gland-vesicles  unitiog, 
and  their  thick  gelatinous  contents  becoming  fluid.  But,  besides  this 
formation  of  cysts  in  goitres,  there  are  other  just  as  frequent  changes 
that  occur  almost  regularly  if  the  goitre  exists  a  long  time:  these  are 
extravasations  of  blood,  which  are  mostly  reabsorbed,  but  leave  more 
or  less  pigmentation.  Caseous  and  fiatty  degeneration  is  also  frequent 
in  old  goitres ;  lastly,  calcareous  degeneration  often  occurs,  so  that  bj 
these  secondary  changes  the  original  picture  of  the  tumor  may  be 
much  altered.     Groitrous  tumors,  which  may  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
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xiedk  or  to  both  sides,  in  numbers  or  solitary,  may  attain  a  consider- 
able  size,  compress  the  trachea,  and  cause  suffocation*  Much  more 
rarely  the  regular  double-sided  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  attains  a 
dangerous  size.  Goitre  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  endemic  occur- 
rence; it  is  found  mostly  in  mountaineers:  it  is  seen  in  the  Hartz, 
Thuringian,  Silesian,  and  Bohemian  mountains,  and  in  the  Alps, 
although  not  equally  frequent  in  all  parts.  Some  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land and  of  the  Austrian  Alps  are  entirely  free  from  it.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  most  di£Pi^ent  causes,  especially  to  the  water  and  soil, 
without  any  definite  scientific  reason  having  been  found  by  accurate 
investigations*  Undoubtedly,  dimatical  and  geological  conditions 
have  much  to  do  with  this  disease.  Complete  similarity  in  the  con- 
stitution (probably  often  hereditary)  of  goitrous  patients  can  hardly 
be  proved;  a  certain  connection  with  cretinism  cannot  be  denied,  in- 
asmuch  as  most  cretins  have  goitre ;  but  the  disease  is  more  frequent 
in  persons  with  well-developed  bones  and  brain«  Goitre  may  be  con- 
genital in  some  rare  cases,  but  does  not  usually  increase  till  the  com- 
mencement of  puberty ;  the  growth  rarely  continues  beyond  the  fiftieth 
year ;  goitres  which  have  continued  harmless  tiQ  then,  usually  cease  to 
grow,  and  subsequently  cause  no  trouble;  to  this  rule  there  are  only 
a  few  exceptions,  where  cancerous  goitre  develops  from  the  above 
hyperplastic  form,  infecting  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands ;  these 
almost  always  prove  fatal  by  suffocation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
consider  struma  aneuryematica  as  a  peculiar  variety,  as  it  is  merely  a 
goitre  accompanied  by  great  dilatation  of  the  aflferent  arteries.  Prep- 
arations of  iodine  are  usually  employed  against  this  disease ;  they  are 
only  efficacious,  however,  at  the  commencement;  later  they  are  almost 
useless ;  they  are,  however,  used  both  internally  and  extemaUy,  as  we 
have  no  other  remedy.  Extirpation  of  hypertrophied  thyroid  glands, 
as  well  as  of  large  goitrous  tumors,  is  very  dangerous;  it  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  severe  hfemorrhage  or  occasionally  by  sudden  death  from  the 
extent  of  the  operation,  so  that  we  should  only  try  it  in  small  movable 
goitres  in  young  persons.  Even  then  the  operation  is  occasionally 
dangerous,  and  some  experience  is  necessary  to  tell  beforehand  which 
tumors  can  be  safely  operated  on.  In  general,  I  would  warn  you 
against  perfonning  such  operations  for  the  cosmetic  effect ;  if  there  be 
danger  of  suffocation,  we  may  be  obliged  to  try  even  doubtfril  opera- 
tions. The  best  chances  are  offered  by  movable  goitrous  tumors  in 
the  median  line  of  the  neck  in  young  persons,  while  the  removal  of 
even'small  cmes  deeply  embedded  in  the  hypertrophied  lateral  lobes 
is  di£Gicult  and  not  free  from  danger.  Even  the  slightest  operations  of 
this  sort  must  be  pei  formed  with  the  greatest  care,  especially  in  regard 
42 
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to  arresting  the  hBemorrhage  from  arteries  and  veins  (bj  mediate  liga- 
tion before  their  division) ;  in  detaching  the  encapstdated  tumor  it  is 
better  to  use  the  finger,  a  probe,  or  some  other  blunt  instrument,  than 
the  knife  or  scissors. 


12.  CYSTS  AND  CYSTOMATA— CYSTIC  TUM0B8. 

A  tumor  formed  by  a  sac  filled  with  fiuid  or  pulp  is  called  a  cyst 
or  cystic  tumor.  It  may  develop  firom  a  sac  already  existing  (cTst), 
or  it  may  develop  entirely  new  (cystoma).  If  the  tumor  be  formed  of 
a  convolution  .of  very  many  siich  cystic  tumors,  it  is  called  a  "  com- 
posite cyst  or  cystoma.'^  If  in  one  of  the  tumors  already  described,  or 
in  carcinoma,  we  find  cysts  also  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  tumor, 
we  give  them  names  like  cy^chfibromc^  €ysi(h$arcoma^  c^HiHshon- 
droma^  cj/sUHMreinamOy' eto. 

As  previously  stated,  Virchatc  reckons  encapsulated  extravasations 
of  blood,  hsematoma  {exiravcuaiians^sten)^  among  the  tumors,  as  he 
also  does  dropsical  effusions  and  hypersecretions  of  serous  sacs  (hy- 
drocele, meningocele,  dropsy  of  the  joints,  ganglion,  eta,  €xudaiwn&' 
cysten).  According  to  VtrchoWj  the  reientianrey^  form  the  third 
class  of  cystic  tumors.  Of  these,  we  leave  the  retention-cysts  of  the 
large  canals,  such  as  hydrops  vesicae  fellsd,  processus  vermiformis, 
tubarum,  and  of  the  uterus,  to  internal  medicine  and  obstetrics,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  those  tumors  that  Virchoto  has  grouped  under 
the  name  oifoUieular  eysts.  The  glands  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  have  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  cysts.  Cysts 
of  the  thyroid  have  a  doubtful  position  between  exudation,  foUicular 
and  neoplastic  cysts.  Closed  follicles  of  lymphatic  glands  seem 
never  to  give  rise  to  cysts. 

Among  the  glands  of  the  cutis,  cysts  develop  fiK>m  the  sebaceous 
alone ;  I  do  not  know  that  cysts  of  the  perspiratory  glands  have  ever 
been  described.  The  reasons  for  secretion  collecting  in  the  sebaceous 
gkmds  are:  (a)  its  becoming  inspissated;  (ft)  closure  of  the  exGret<Hy 
duct.  If  from  either  of  these  causes  the  secretion  be  retained  and 
collect  in  the  gland,  the  pouched  secreting  surface  becomes  expanded 
to  a  simple  sphere;  the  collected  secretion  exercises  a  medianical 
irritation  on  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  which  consequently 
becomes  thickened  and  surrounds  the  secretion  like  a  vesicle.  If  the 
sac,  not  yet  grown  laige,  can  be  evacuated  by  siax>ng  pressure,  the 
small  open  cyst  is  called  a  eomedo^or  ^'maggot."  I^  from  any  irrita* 
tive  inflammatory  process,  the  excretory  duct  of  a  sebaceous  gland  be 
closed,  there  may  be  atrophy  of  the  gland,  as  after  a  bum  with  verv 
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superficial  destruction  of  the  skin ;  but  in  other  cases  the  secretion  of 
the  gland  continues,  and  it  distends  slowly  to  a  large  sac.  Such  cysts, 
filled  with  fietttj  pulp  and  epidermis,  axe  called  pap-bags  (ffrUtzbeutel)^ 
atheromata.  On  microscopic  examination  we  find  the  pulp  to  consist 
of  fjEit-drops,  £Eit<3rjstals,  especially  cholestearine,  epidermis-cellsy  and 
small  plates.  It  has  very  varied  color  and  consistence ;  most  athero- 
mata on  the  scalp,  which  develop  at  advanced  age,  contain  a  dirty- 
grayish  brown,  badly-smelling,  pulpy,  pasty,  sticky  substance.  Other 
tumors  of  this  sort,  especially  those  that  are  congenital,  on  the  fore- 
head, temples,  or  face,  are  filled  with  a  milky  or  light-yellow  pulp, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  shows  little  besides  epidermispscales 
and  crystals  of  cholestearine.  This  form  of  atheroma  is  called  '*  chole- 
steatoma." The  sacs  of  these  cysts  are  usually  thin,  and  are  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue ;  their  inner  surfiice  is  usually  distinctly 
boimded  by  rete  Malpighii,  and  is  wavy,  or  elevated  into  papiUsd.  I 
have  found  no  other  resemblance  to  cutis  in  these  sacs,  but  others 
have  found  hairs  and  sweat-glands  in  them.  The  contents  of  these 
cysts  sometimes  become  calcareous.  Atheroma  may  rupture  as  a 
result  of  injury,  or,  very  rarely, spontaneously;  the  pulp  is  evacuated, 
the  edges  of  the  opening  are  everted,  and  the  inner  sur£eice  of  the  sac 
becomes  a  bad-looking,  ulcerated  surface ;  except  on  the  head  and  fiice, 
where  they  are  frequent^  these  tumors  rarely  occur. 

In  the  neck,  salivary  ducts  (closed  internally  and  externally,  but 
open  in  the  middle,  which  are  lined  with  epidermis)  may,  in  the  course 
of  years,  become  large  cholesteatomata  by  the  deposit  of  epidermis. 
These  show  themselves  in  the  mouth  (as  ranula),  or  externally  on  the 
neck  above  and  behind  the  thyroid. 

In  the  mucous  membranes,  also,  inspissation  of  the  glandular  mucus 
and  consequent  hinderance  to  its  evacuation,  may  cause  development 
of  mucous  cysts ;  but  probably  the  more  frequent  cause  of  retention- 
cysta  here  is  closure  of  the  excretory  duct  The  secretion  in  these 
glands  is  usually  a  tenacious,  often  thick  mucus,  of  a  honey-color  (me- 
liceris),  reddish  yellow,  or  even  chocolate-brown.  On  microscopical 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  we  find  numerous  large,  pftle, 
round  cells,  often  containing  fat-globules,  in  homogeneous  mucus,  also 
cholesterine  crystals,  often  in  large  quantities.  In  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  these  cysts  are  rare,  but  they  occur  in  nasal  mucous  polypi, 
often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  them  the  name  of  cystic  polypi. 
I/usehka  often  found  small  cysts  in  the  mucous  memluntne  of  the 
antrum  Highmori.  In  the  oral  mucous  membrane  they  occur  ohiefiy 
on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  more  rarely  on  the  cheeks ;  they  are  an  ordi- 
nazy  occurrence  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  and  in  uterine 
polypi.    In  the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  on  the  contrary,  mucous 
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cjBts  do  not  occur,  and  they  are  very  rare  in  the  mucous  membnmea 
deep  in  the  body. 

ITeopkutic  cysts.  These  result  mostly  from  softening  of  tissue 
previously  diseased  by  cell-infiltration,  or  of  firm  tumor-substance. 
As  soon  as  the  new  formation  has  separated  into  sac  and  fluid  con- 
tents, in  some  cases  a  secretion  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac  begins, 
so  that  the  softening  cyst  becomes  a  secretion  or  exudation  cyst,  and 
thus  grows.  Any  tissue  rich  in  cells  may  be  transformed  into  a  cyst 
by  mucous  metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasm,  or,  as  others  express  it, 
by  separation  of  the  mucous  substance  through  cells,  without  any 
connection  with  development  of  mucous  glands.  In  the  fcetus^  we 
know  there  is  a  development  of  cavities  (i.  e.,  the  joints)  by  mucous 
softening  of  the  cartilage-tissue.  In  cartilage-tissue  there  is  often  a 
mucous  softening  of  certain  parts,  by  which  chondromata  with  mucous 
cysts  are  developed.  In  the  same  way  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parts 
to  become  fluid  and  encapsulated ;  the  same  thing  occurs  in  sarcoma, 
especially  in  giant-celled  sarcoma.  The  often  slit^aped,  smooth- 
walled  cysts,  with  serous  or  sero-mucous  contents  which  occur  in 
uterine  myomata,  are  possibly  enormously  dilated  lymph-spaces. 
Bone-cysts  always  originate  by  softening ;  the  often  glistening 
smooth  membrane  lining  such  cysts  may  in  the  course  of  time 
actually  secrete. 

While  the  above  varieties  of  neoplastic  cysts  have  no  rdation  to 
gland  new  formations,  those  we  are  now  about  to  mention  develop 
from  adenoma.  The  cysts  of  the  thyroid,  cystic  goitre,  already  men- 
tioned (page  638),  have'  a  somewhat  uncertain  position  in  this  series ; 
uncertain  because  they  are  not  due  to  newly-formed  gland  follicles  or 
ducts,  but  to  collection  of  mucous  secretion  in  one  of  the  thyroid  vesi- 
cles. If  we  term  the  contents  of  these  cysts  secretion,  as  we  might  do 
for  some  reasons,  we  must  class  these  cysts  as  retention-cysts.  But,  as 
it  might  be  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  it  would  be  questionable  to 
speak  of  a  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  some  state  that  normally 
the  contents  of  the  thyroid  vesicles  consist  solely  of  cells,  we  may  also 
consider  the  cysts  resulting  from  softening  of  the  contents  of  the  vesi- 
cles as  newly  formed.  Whichever  view  we  take,  it  is  certain  that  the 
cysts  of  the  thyroid  may  be  solitary,  and  may  attain  great  size.  More- 
over, in  almost  every  large,  and  in  some  small,  otherwise  firm  goitres, 
one  or  more  cysts  occur ;  they  usually  have  very  smooth  walls.  The 
large,  isolated  cysts  of  this  variety,  particularly,  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  chiefly  secretion-cysts,  while  other  similar  cavities  in 
other  parts  of  large  goitres,  by  their  softened,  ragged  waDs,  give  the 
impression  of  being  softening  cysts.  In  the  thyroid  gland  the  process 
of  softening  usually  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  mucous  fluid ; 
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but  there  are  other  ejsts  in  these  glands  that  contain  a  gray,  friable 
pulp,  which  looks  like  that  from  sebaceous  glands,  but  di£fers  essen- 
tially from  it  because  it  contains  only  the  detritus  of  thyroid  tissue ; 
I  have  never  seen  genuine  atheroma-pulp  in  thyroid  cysts. 

Among  the  complicated  cystic  tumors  are  the  cysto-sdrcomata  of 
the  breast,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (page  626),  cystomata 
of  the  ovary  and  testicle,  cysto-adenoma,  cysto-sarcoma,  and  cysto- 
carcinoma.  According  to  recent  investigations,  in  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases  there  is  a  new  development  of  gland  follicles  or  ducts, 
from  which  terminal  swellings  become  choked  off,  as  results  normally 
in  the  development  of  thyroid  or  ovarian  follicles.  A  mucous  wine- 
yellow,  brownish-red,  or  dark-brown  fluid  is  secreted  in  these  newly- 
formed  follicles  (perhaps  also  in  the  normal  ovarian  follides)  ;  this 
gradually  distends  the  follicle,  which  was  at  first  microscopic.  Some- 
times immense  ovarian  tumors  (distending  the  abdomen  more  than  it 
is  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy)  may  develop  from  such  a  follicle, 
or  from  the  confluence  of  several  of  them  to  a  common  cavity.  In 
other  cases,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  such  follicles  develop,  forming 
the  multilocular  cystic  tumors  of  the  ovary.  The  latter  process  also 
occurs  in  the  testicle,  although  more  rarely  than  in  the  ovary.  In 
both  of  these  organs,  as  in  the  mamma  and  thyroid,  the  contents  are 
mucous  as  a  rule ;  but,  in  the  neoplastic  follicular  cysts  of  the  ovary 
and  testicles,  there  are  occasionally  secretion  of  fat  and  extensive  pro- 
duction of  epidermis ;  these  may  remain  as  epithelial  or  epidermis 
pearls  (cholesteatoma  pearls,  page  641),  as  big  as  a  millet-seed  or  a 
pea,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  tumors  of  the  testicle,  or  form  large  c^sts 
containing  fat-pulp.  The  walls  of  these  cysts,  which  are  found  the 
size  of  a  child's  head  or  larger,  in  the  ovaries  of  old  women,  are  usually 
more  highly  organized  than  those  of  cutis  atheroma ;  large  quantities 
of  hair,  sebaceous  glands,  sweat-glands,  papillss,  even  warty  growths, 
are  not  unfr^quently  found  in  them.  Indeed,  plates  of  cartilage  and 
bone,  with  teeth  of  varied  form,  have  been  found  in  these  cysts,  so  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  they  were  aborted  foetuses  fix)m  an  incom- 
plete ovarian  pregnancy. 

Besides  occurring  at  the  above  positions,  composite  cysts  are  occa- 
sionally congenital  about  the  sacrum ;  they  often  contain'  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, and,  besides  other  tissues,  they  sometimes  have  glandular, 
follicular  formations.  The  tissues  in  these  congenital  tumores  coo- 
cygei  vary  fit)m  the  relatively  simple  forms  of  cysto-sarcoma  to  the 
foetus  infosta^  and  cannot  here  be  further  entered  into  without  going 
into  details  and  fine  discussion. 

I  must  lastly  mention  cysts  containing  perfectly  fluid  venous 
blood,  and  having  smooth  walls,  which  are  here  and  there  mentioned 
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in  literature.  Some  of  them  refill  rapidly,  others  more  slowlj,  after 
puncture ;  such  cysts  have  been  observed  in  the  axilla,  on  the  thorax 
and  neck.  Excluding  those  cases  where  effusions  of  blood  have  given 
a  dark  blood-color  to  the  mucous  of  serous  contents  of  a  cjst^  and 
considering  only  those  in  which  there  'is  blood  alone  in  the  <7Sts, 
they  could  sdarcely  have  been  any  thing  but  large  sacs  on  ihe  veins 
or  cavernous-venous  tumors  whose  £ramewoik  had  been  entirely 
atrophied.  All  the  cases  of  this  kind  so  far  reported  have  been 
cured  by  puncture  and  injection  with  iodine,  so  that  nothing  can  be 
said  of  the  pathological  anatomy. 

The  diagnosis  of  cystic  tumor  is  easy ;  if  it  can  be  certainly  pal* 
pated,  the  fluctuation  will  be  felt ;  deeply-seated  cysts  are  often  difr 
cult  to  recognize.  They  may  be  mistaken  for  other  encapsulated 
fluids ;  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  very  fine  trocar  is  admissible 
to  confirm  the  diagnosis,  if  this  be  necessary  to  determine  the  treat- 
ment. There  are  various  things  for  which  a  cyst  may  be  mistaken ; 
e.  g.,  cold  abscesses  are  also  painless,  occasionally  very  slowly  enlar- 
ging, fluctuating  tumors ;  also  cystic  parasites,  of  which  two  varieties 
occur  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue ;  eysticercus  cdhUoscB  and  echinococcus  Aominw,  although  rare,  do 
occur  in  the  cellular  tissue  (and  still  more  rarely  in  bone) ;  the  former 
is  a  small,  the  latter  a  large  vesicle,  which  may  contain  many  smaller 
ones;  the  vesicle  of  which  the  animal  consists  always  has  a  neo- 
plastic sac  around  it ;  as  may  be  readily  seen,  the  whole  thing  gives 
the  impression  of  a  cystic  tumor.  I  have  seen  eysticercus  vesicles 
removed  from  the  tongue  and  nose,  echinococcus  vesicles  removed  from 
the  back  and  thigh.  The  diagnosis  of  cysts  was  made  in  all  the 
cases  except  in  one  of  the  latter  where  abscess  was  diagnosed,  and  in 
fact,  instead  of  the  customary  encapsulation,  there  was  suppuratioD 
around  the  dead  echinococcus  vesicle.  I  have  introduced  this  as  a 
sort  of  appendix,  because  we  have  nowhere  else  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  parasites.  The  millions  of  trichinm  occasionally 
scattered  through  the  muscles  cannot  be  treated  surgically,  even 
when,  according  to  the  brilliant  investigations  of  Sienker^  the  diagno- 
sis may  be,  and  has  been,  made  in  many  cases.  Dropsies  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous-mucous burssB  and  of  the  tendinous  sheaths  as  well  as  spina 
bifida  may  also  be  readily  mistaken  for  cystic  tumors,  if  we  do  not 
attend  to  the  anatomical  seat  of  these  swellings.  Cystomata  may  also 
be  mistaken  for  other  gelatinous  soft  sarcomata  and  carcinomata,  and 
for  very  soft  fatty  tumors.  As  stated,  when  an  intention  of  oper- 
ating renders  a  certain  diagnosis  necessary,  we  make  an  exploratory 
puncture.  But  what  guides  us  chiefly,  in  the  diagnosis,  is  the  expe- 
rience about  the  relative  frequence  of  difierent  tumors  on  different 
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parts  of  the  body ;  I  have  given  jou  the  sum  of  these  experiences  in 
each  form  of  cyst,  and  in  the  clinic  shall  hereafter  direct  your  special 
attention  to  this  point. 

As  the  above  includes  iheprognogia  of  cystic  tumors,  all  of  which 
grow  slowly  when  they  exist  as  C3rsts  without  complication,  we  may 
pass  at  once  to  their  treaiment  We  may  remove  cysts  in  two  ways, 
viz. :  by  evacuating  the  contents,  and  locally  applying  remedies  that 
may  excite  an  inflammation  which  shall  cause  atrophy  of  the  sac,  or 
by  extirpating  the  sac;  the  latter  is  always  the  simplest  and  most 
rapid,  and  we  always  give  it  the  preference  where  it  can  be  done 
easily  and  without  danger  to  life.  But  in  cysts  of  the  ovary,  thyroid, 
and  other  glands,  that  are  deeply  seated  or  from  other  causes  danger- 
ous, some  other,  safer  operation  is  of  course  desirable,  if  it  o£fers  a 
prospect  of  success.  We  may  induce  shrinkage  of  the  sac  after  pre- 
cedent evacuation  of  the  contents,  fay  a  suppurative  or  by  a  milder, 
drier  inflammation.  If  you  slit  up  the  wall  of  the  cyst  its  whole 
length,  and  keep  the  cut  edges  apart,  there  will  be  suppuration  and 
granulation  of  the  exposed  inner  wall  of  the  cyst,  with  detachment 
of  the  portions  of  tumor  or  epithelium  clinging  to  it ;  the  sac  then 
gradually  shrinks  up  into  a  cicatrix,  then  decreases  in  size,  and  finally 
heals ;  but  this  may  require  months.  You  may  attain  the  same  thing 
in  a  more  subcutaneous  way,  by  ligatures  or  tubes  through  the 
tumor  at  different  points ;  the  irritation  caused  by  these,  as  well  as 
by  the  entrance  of  air,  causes  suppuration  and  granulation  of  the 
inner  wall,  and  in  favorable  cases  these  may  lead  to  atrophy ;  often 
this  does  not  occur  in  the  manner  desired,  or  else  it  may  require 
months  or  years ;  so  that  of  these  two  methods  the  first  is  preferable ; 
it  is  particularly  applicable  to  cysts  of  the  neck.  We  may  attain 
shrinkage  of  the  cyst  and  drying  up  of  its  contents  in  another  way, 
namely,  by  puncture,  with  subsequent  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine ; 
we  have  already  (page  493)  said  enough  about  the  effect  of  this  treat* 
ment.  Here,  too,  the  injection  is  followed  by  severe  inflammation  of 
the  sac  with  sero-fibrinous  exudation ;  then  the  serum  is  reabsorbed 
and  the  sac  contracts.  The  latter  method  is  particularly  applicable 
when  we  have  to  deal  not  with  contents  of  softened  tissue,  but  with 
a  fluid  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  sac,  that  is,  chiefly  with  cysts 
whose  contents  are  serous,  and  some  sorts  of  mucous  cysts.  Cysto- 
mata  developed  from  softened  gelatinous  substance  and  fat-cysts  are 
not  suited  for  iodine  injections ;  for  they  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
severe  inflammation  and  suppuratio^^^with  formation  of  gas,  so  that 
we  are  subsequently  obliged  to  slit  up  the  entire  sac.  And  very  thick 
walls,  which  contract  very  slowly  or  not  at  all,  also  contraindicate 
k)dine  injections.    Hence  among  cysts  of  ihe  neck  we  find  some  that 
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are  suited  for  ihis  treatment,  others  which  are  not,  because  their  waOs 
are  too  thick.  Of  the  ovarian  cystSi  too,  tinfortunatelj  but  few  aie 
suited  for  treatment  by  iodine  injection,  so  that  lecentlj  the  extirpa- 
tion of  these  tumors  by  laparotomy  is  considered  the  only  certain 
operative  proceeding ;  of  late  years  the  results  from  this  operation 
have  constantly  been  growing  more  favorable.  Lastly,  we  must  state 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  best  to  avoid  any  operation;  for  instance,  I 
should  consider  it  folly  to  persuade  an  old  man,  with  a  number  of 
atheromata  on  his  head,  to  have  them  removed ;  for,  if  the  operation 
were  followed  by  erysipelas,  it  might  prove  fatal 
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18.  CAKCINOMATA— CANCEEOUS  TUMOES. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  tumors  were  formerly  diagnosed,  and 
of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  names  still  in  use,  I  will  read  you  a  pas- 
sage from  the  dassical,  and,  in  its  time,  most  prominent,  work  of 
I/orenz  Seiater^  the  third  edition  of  which,  published  in  1731, 1  have 
before  me.  Here  (page  230)  it  says :  "^  The  name  acirrhtu  is  given 
to  a  painless  tumor  that  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially 
in  the  glands,  and  is  due  to  stagnation  and  drying  of  the  blood  in 
the  hardened  part''  (Page  318)  *'  When  a  scirrhus  is  not  reabsorbed, 
cannot  be  arrested,  or  is  not  removed  by  time,  it  either  spontaneously 
or  from  maltreatment  becomes  malignant,  that  is,  painful  and  in* 
flamed,  and  then  we  begin  to  call  it  cancer  or  carcinoma/  at  the 
same  time  the  veins  sweU  up  and  distend  like  the  feet  of  a  crab  (but 
this  does  not  happen  in  all  cases),  whence  the  disease  gets  its  name ; 
it  is,  in  &ct,  one  of  the  worst,  most  horrible,  and  most  painful  of  dis- 
eases. While  the  skin  remains  intact  over  it,  it  is  termed  hidden  (can* 
cer  occultus),  but,  when  the  skin  has  opened  or  ulcerated,  it  is  called 
cpen^  or  tUcerated  cancer  ;  the  latter  usually  succeeds  the  lonnen*' 

It  is  not  long  since  men  lived  in  the  simple  belief  that  there  was 
something  real  and  truly  practical  in  this  mode  of  comparison  and 
description.  In  a  hundred  years  will  they  laugh  at  our  present  ana- 
tomical and  clinical  definitions,  as  we  now  do  at  good  old  Heiaiert 
Who  knows  ?    Time  moves  on  vrith  giant  strides ;  thin^  come  to 
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light)  and,  before  we  have  time  to  look  around,  thej  al%  turned  into 
history  bj  the  careful  labors  of  energetic  young  experimenters. 

In  the  natural  sciences  we  always  dislike  to  give  short  definitions, 
because  this  is  often  impossible,  on  aocoimt  of  the  passage  of  one  pro- 
cess, or  of  one  formation,  into  another.  We  may  say  that  carcino- 
mata  are  very  infectious  tumors,  and  that  this  infection,  which  first 
attacks  the  lymphatic  glands,  afterward  more  distant  organs,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  passage  of  elements  from  the  tumor  (whether  of  cells 
or  juice  is  not  yet  known)  through  the  Ijrmphatic  vessels  and  veins 
into  the  blood. 

This  common  clinical  definition  of  carcinoma  should  be  controlled 
by  the  anatomical  structure  of  these  tumors.  Anatomical  peculiari- 
ties, easily  recognised  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  microscope,  are 
sought  for.  The  classical  monographs  of  AsUey  Cooper  on  diseases 
of  the  testis  and  breast  (the  latter,  unfortunately,  unfinished)  show 
that)  by  a  careful  study  of  the  points  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  a 
great  deal  may  be  attained  by  studying  a  single  organ ;  but  a  general- 
ization by  aid  of  the  anatomical  preparations  alone  is  impossible,  as  we 
have  often  felt^  in  the  course  of  these  lectures — ^it  is  frequently  difficult, 
even  with  our  present  aids ;  so  that  I  cannot  blame  Virehow  for  try- 
ing, in  his  great  work  on  tumors,  to  give  most  minute  descriptions  of 
the  different  forms  of  tumors  at  certain  localities.  Here,  where  we 
must  express  ourselves  briefly,  to  give  our  descriptions  an  anatomical 
basis,  we  must  be  somewhat  more  decided  and  summary.  When  the 
naked  eye  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  diagnosis  of  tumors,  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  was  invoked,  and  characteristic  appearances  were 
sought  that  might  occur  in  the  same  way  in  all  the  tumors  we  have 
described.  Still,  whether  the  characteristics  of  the  cellular  elements 
were  sought  in  their  prdcesses,  the  size  of  the  nucleus  or  of  the  nucle- 
olus, the  clinical  and  anatomical  peculiarities  would  not  always  remain 
congruous.  When  the  cells  proved  inefficacious  as  evidence  of  carci- 
noma, it  was  sought  for  in  the  general  structure  of  the  tumor ;  aHveo- 
lor  formation  was  asserted  to  be  the  anatomical  peculiarity.  We 
even  come  in  collision  with  this  idea  occasionally ;  the  net-like  forma- 
tion of  neoplastic  lymphatic  gland-tissue  may  also  be  termed  **  alveo- 
lar,'* and  even  acknowledging  that  the  lymphoma  net-work  is  so  pecu- 
liarly characterized  by  its  form  that  it  may  be  readily  excluded,  there 
still  remain  some  forms  of  chondromata  and  sarcomata,  especially  the 
gianlHselled,  and  other  large-celled  sarcomata  forms,  which  we  have 
abeady  designated  as  alveolar  sarcomata  (pages  614  and  617),  as  the 
ghosts  of  cancer. 

Since  anatomical  study,  especially  the  origin  of  neoplasms,  has 
been  regarded  as  an  essential  principle  of  division,  we  escape  all  the 
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diffioulties  jtft  enumerated.  Now,  anatomj  alone  decidea  what  is  to 
be  called  cancer.  In  the  clinic  we  then  have  to  investigate  how  caiir 
cers  of  di£ferent  formations  and  compositions  usuallj  conduct  them- 
selves: if  thej  be  infectious  or  not;  whether  thej  run  their  course 
slowly  or  rapidlj ;  if  they  are  usually  solitary  or  multiple ;  where 
most  firequent,  and  how  they  are  most  successfully  treated.  Most 
modem  pathologists  agree  in  cslling  only  those  tumors  true  carcir 
nomata  which  have  a  formation  similar  to  that  of  true  epithelial 
glands  (not  the  Ijrmphatic  glands),  and  whose  cells  are  mostly  actual 
derivatives  from  true  epithelium.  I  am  convinced  that  this  view  will 
constantly  have  more  adherents,  and  that  thus  the  difierences  about 
the  anatomical  definition  of  ^'carcinoma**  will  constantly  diminish. 
Those  investigators  who,  during  the  last  few  years,  with  all  the  mod- 
em aids,  have  worked  without  prejudice  on  this  portion  of  the  study 
of  tumors,  recognize  the  great  importance  of  epithelial  proliferation 
in  those  tumors  that  we  call  cancer,  still  most  oi  them  seek  for  a 
compromise  between  the  different  histogenetic  views,  and  wish  still 
to  admit,  in  a  modified  form,  the  development  of  true  glandular  and 
epithelial  cells  from  connective  tissue  (heterology  proper)  {Xind- 
Jieiseh,  Vdhmannj  Kleba^  I/Oeke)  ;  only  ITiierach^  and  rec^itly  Wal" 
deyer^  maintain,  as  I  do,  the  strict  boundary  between  epithelial  and 
connective-tissue  cells.  Waideyer  defines  carcinoma  as  an  atypical 
epithelial  neoplasm.  But  we  must  here  state  that  in  cancer-tumors, 
besides  the  epitheliums,  there  are  usually  numerous  young,  small  round 
cells  which,  infiltrated  in  the  connective-tissue  portion  of  the  tumor, 
form  an  important  part  of  it.  This  small-celled  connective-tissue  in- 
filtration, which  exists  in  varying  quantities  wherever  epithelial  pro- 
liferations  grow  into  the  tissue,  appears  to  be  caused  by  a  sort  of  re- 
action, and  to  be  the  result  of  the  penetration  of  the  epithelial  new 
formations  into  the  tissue,  according  to  the  number  of  infiltrated  cdls 
and  their  future  fiftte,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  vascularity,  just  as  in 
inflammation  it  sometimes  leads  to  soffcening,  to  atrophy,  and  cicatri- 
cial thickening  of  the  tissue.  In  some  cases  this  smidl-celled  infiltra- 
tion is  so  considerable  as  almost  entirely  to  hide  the  epithelial  new 
formation  (finom  which  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  if  the 
latter  be  small).  We  may  then  be  in  doubt  if  it  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  independent,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  as  the  sole 
constituent  of  cancerous  tumors.  Formerly  I  myself  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  agree  to  this,  and  even  supposed  that  this  component  of  car- 
cinoma possessed  a  spontaneous  power  of  infection ;  but  further  ob- 
servations with  new  aids  have  made  it  appear  to  me  more  probable 
that,  even  in  the  smallest  cancerous  nodules,  epithelial  elements  are 
proliferating.    The  epithelial  cells,  and  the  base  on  whidi  they  grow 
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and  from  wldch  thej  draw  their  nourishment,  are  most  intimately 
oonneoted,  Manj  observations  show  certainly  that  the  cellular  infil- 
tratioh  of  the  connective-tissue  base  causes  an  increased  proliferation 
of  the  superjacent  epithelium ;  so  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  first  impulse  to  the  atypic  adenoid  proliferation  was  due  to 
an  irritative  state  of  the  epithelial  base.  But  it  is  just  as  possible 
and  probable  that  the  epithelial  proliferation  is,  as  we  usually  con- 
sider it,  the  first  formative  process  in  the  development  of  carcinoma. 
There  can  be  no  direct  observation  on  this  point;  the  connective- 
tissue  infiltration  is  always  there  as  soon  as  the  epithelial  prolifera- 
tion ;  this  so  much  impedes  investigation  of  the  first  stage,  that  a 
choice  of  very  fiivorable  objects  (such  as  flat  cancer  of  the  skin)  alone 
will  give  any  evidence  in  fiivor  of  our  view,  while  the  study  of  more 
difficult  objects  (as  infiltrated  lymphatic  glands)  in  which,  during 
life,  the  most  varied  cells  are  mixed  up,  will  find  plenty  of  support 
for  VirchoupB  view  (which  I  formerly  held),  according  to  which  epi- 
thelial cells  may  result  £rom  proliferation  of  connective-tissue  cells. 

It  is  especially  important,  anatomically,  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween adenoma  and  carcinoma,  as  the  two  forms  of  tumors  have  some 
points  in  common.  Pure  adenomata  are  composed  of  newly-formed 
gland-substance  which  is  entirely  analogous  to  or  at  least  very  much 
like  the  normal ;  the  connective  tissue  around  the  newly-formed  acini 
has  the  same  relation  to  them  as  to  the  normal 

In  adeno-sarooma  there  is  little  if  any  new  formation  of  glandular 
acini,  but  the  sarcoma  merely  encloses  the  glandular  spaces  which 
have  remained  normal,  or  are  dilated.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  car- 
cinoma that  the  epithelial  covering  of  a  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  or 
the  epithelial  lining  of  glandular  cavities,  grows  into  the  skin,  and 
even  deeper,  in  the  form  of  roundish  nodules  (acinous),  or  of  round 
cylinders  or  rollers  (tubular),  just  as  occurs  in  the  foetus.  While  so 
doing,  the  epithelial  cells  usually  preserve  their  form,  only  they  often 
grow  much  lai^r  than  normal.  The  form  of  the  glands  from  which 
these  formations  proceed  generally  remains  typical  for  the  neoplasm 
also ;  but  it  remains  in  irregular  forms  of  glands,  it  is  only  rarely  that 
cavities  are  formed,  and  that  actual  secretion  goes  on  in  these  cavities. 
Besides  the  epithelial  parts  of  these  tumors,  the  connective  tissue, 
bones,  muscles,  etc.,  into  which  the  epithelium  enters,  conduct  them- 
selves as  follows :  We  sometimes  find  them  of  normal,  again  of  abnor^ 
mal  firmness,  sometimes  very  soft,  almost  mucous,  ordinarily  in  less 
quantity  than  the  epithelial  masses.  It  is  usually  pervaded  by  small, 
round  (lymph)  cells,  often  to  such  an  extent  that  scarcely  any  fibrous 
tissue  is  left;  generally  the  infiltrated  small  cellular  elements  are  scat- 
tered difiusdy  in  the  cancerous  (conneciive-tissue)  framework;  very 
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rarely,  we  find  numerous  cells,  collected  together  in  a  fissure  between 
the  connectire-tissue  bundles.  When  the  tumor  advances  into  the 
bone,  the  latter  is  eaten  away,  as  in  caries.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  there  is  any  new  formation  of  connective-tissue 
filaments  in  the  nodular  and  infiltrated  forms  of  these  tumors,  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  find  any  osseous  new  formation ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  new  formation  occurs  in  the  papillary  and  villous  forms, 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  From  this  description  you  see 
that  Waldej/er*8  expression  about  the  epithelial  formation  in  carcinoma 
being  atypical  {Hsau  hk^oadinique  of  JRoKn)  is  also  well  suited  for 
distmguishing  carcinomata  from  adenomata,  as  typicsl  new  formations. 

As  regards  the  vessels  in  these  tumors,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves, 
by  artificial  injections,  that  the  dilatation  and  new  formation,  by  tor- 
tuosity and  looping,  are  considerable ;  only  the  connective-tissue  poi^ 
tions  of  the  tumor  are  vascularized,  the  epithelial  portions  remain  free ; 
this  is  a  very  important  anatomical  criterion^  as  is  the  fieict  that  true 
epithelial  cancer-ceUs  never  unite  together  as  the  large  epithelio- 
cells  of  some  sarcomata  do ;  Waldeyer  has  justly  attached  great  im- 
portance to  this  latter  point.  I  cannot  go  any  further  into  the  gen- 
eral histological  description  of  these  tumors,  and  hope  that  they  may 
be  recognizable  from  the  above,  although  I  acknowledge  that  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  carcinoma  from  adeno-sarooma 
and  alveolar  sarcoma. 

According  to  my  whole  histogenetic  view,  I  must  xegaid  it  as  im> 
possible  for  an  epithelial  cancer  to  occur  primarily  in  a  bone  or  lym- 
phatic gland.  The  observations  that  I  know,  to  this  effect  (in  the 
lower  jaw,  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  tibia,  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  neck),  do  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  proo^  because  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  are  so  near ;  there  may  have  been  an  insignificant 
carcinomatous  disease  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  as  a  starting^ 
point  of  the  disease,  without  its  having  been  noticed. 

The  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of  this  tumor,  and  ita  consist- 
ence, vary  so,  that  no  general  description  can  be  given  of  it. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  carcinoma  appears  in  the  form  of 
nodules ;  also  as  indurations  of  otherwise  soft  tissues,  or  as  papillaiy 
proliferations.  Rarely,  the  diseased  parts  are  separated  from  the 
healthy  tissue  by  a  connective-tissue  capsule ;  but^  in  most  cases,  the 
passage  from  healthy  to  diseased  tissue  is  more  gradual.  In  some 
cases  there  is  no  cancerous  tumor,  but  a  cancerous  infiltration,  there 
being  no  enlargement,  possibly  even  a  diminution  in  size  of  the 
affected  organ.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  carcinoma  that  part  of  tibe 
new  formation  is  very  short-lived,  disintegrates  directly  or  after  pre- 
cedent fatty  degeneration,  is  reabsorbed,  and  then  the  infiltrated 
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fibrous  tissue  contracts  to  a  firm  cicatrix.  Besides  tk^  dcatricia] 
shrinking^  and  not  unfrequentlj  along  with  it,  there  is  often  softeniug ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  frequent  than  contraction ;  at  all  events,  it  is 
more  extensive.  This  softening  is  mostly  preceded  bj  fattj  degen- 
eration of  the  cells  and  caseous  metamorphosis;  oentral  softening, 
opening  outwardly,  formation  of  a  putrid  ulcer,  with  fungous  edges,  is 
very  characteristic  of  carcinoma.  Mucous  metamorphosis  \)f  the  cell- 
protoplasm  also  takes  place  in  some  glandular  cardnomata,  relatively 
most  often  in  those  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  rectum ;  in  rare  cases, 
this  also  affects  the  coimective*tissue  stroma.  This  mucous  cancer  is 
also  called  gdoHnouB  or  colloid.  When  cancerous  degenerations  oc- 
cur on  the  surface,  the  papillary  layer  may  develop  so  as  to  become 
very  prominent,  as  in  some  papillary  cancers  (destructive  papillomata) 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  stomach,  and  portio  vaginalis, 
and  as  in  villous  caneeTy  which  develops  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder,  in  the  form  of  dendritic,  branched,  large  papillae.  If  the 
cicatricial  contraction  predominate  in  a  carcinoma  (as  it  does  in  some 
forms  of  cancer  of  the  breast),  hard  tumors  or  ulcers  are  developed, 
which  have  for  ages  been  called  scirrhns.  Some  cardnomata  are 
brown  or  black,  but  still  melafUhcarcinomata  are  rare.  Most  soft 
melanomata  are  sarcomata.  You  will  more  readily  acquire  an  idea 
of  the  different  forms  of  cancer  by  studying  attentively  their  origin 
and  the  localities  where  they  chiefly  occur. 

1.  Skin  (cutis)  and  mucous  membranes  with  pavement-epithelium, 
Common  ^fnthdial  carcinoma  (specially  so  called  because  it  was  the 
first,  and,  until  lately,  the  only  form  in  which  the  main  body  of  the 
cancerous  tumor  was  known  to  consist  of  epithelium),  or  cancroid 
(cancer-like  tumors ;  this  name  was  chosen  because  these  cancers  of  the 
skin  were  considered  less  malignant  than  those  forms  observed  in  the 
breast,  which  were  considered  as  the  type  of  true  cancer).  The  cutis 
is  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  from  which  in  the  foetus  there  are 
various  ingrowths  into  the  subjacent  tissue,  namely,  the  hair-foUides, 
hair,  sebaceous,  and  sweat  glands.  Mucous  glands  are  formed  on  mu- 
cous membranes  in  the  same  way.  Many  assert  that  all  these  tissues 
may  have  epithelial  outgrowths.  I  shall  not  deny  this,  but  epithelial 
ingrowths  may  be  most  readily  proved  in  the  rete  Malpighii  Next 
to  this,  a  considerable  collection  of  epithelium  in  the  sebaceous  glands 
and  glands  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  and  their  enlargement,  are 
also  frequently  witnessed ;  less  frequently,  the  hair-follicles  and  sweat- 
glands  are  implicated.  During^  this  ingrowing,  the  young  cells  of  the 
'rete  at  first  preserve  their  size  and  form ;  even  their  relation  to  tbe 
connective  tissue  of  the  cutis  remains  the  same,  for  those  ceUs  lying 
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OommeneiDg  epitbella)  cancer  of  the  TermiHon  border  of  the  11p.~Orowth  of  the  rete  MAlpMiii 
into  the  titsae  of  the  lip.— Homj  epidermis.— The  blood-fowele  Iqjected.  Magniflea  <0 
dtemeters. 


Fzo.  168. 


Pki  •plthelial  cancer  of  the  cheeks.— Olandalar  Inmwth  of  the  rete  Halplghll  Into  the  c 
nective  tisene,  infiltrated  with  snial)  cells.    Magnified  400  diameiera. 
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next  to  the  oonnectiye  tissue  preserve  a  cylindrical  form,  just  as  on 
the  normal  papillae  of  the  cutis. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  epithelial,  gland-like  ingrowths  not  un- 
froquentlj  grow  into  the  spaces  between  the  connective-tissue  bun- 


na]64. 


ments  of  an  eptOieUa]  cudnoma  of  the  lip.— (VraihpnpanitkNi.  with  addltloa  of  itrj  dDote 
•cetlo  acid.)  a,  »ingl0  ceUt  wUh  endogenont  dtTteion  of  naclei;  6.  a  cancroid  rod  with 
concentric  fflobnlM  and  oater  eTllndrlcaTeplthelliim ;  «,  an  epithelial  pearl  that  hat  been 
emihed.   JCagnifled  400  dlametera. 

dies  where  lymph  circulates,  for  there  the  tissue  offers  least  resistance. 
KMer  thinks  he  has  proved  that  all  these  tubes  and  cylinders  lie 
solely  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Although  all  his  evidence  in  fieivor 
of  this  view  is  not  tenable,  it  is  still  very  enticing,  for  we  might  then 
readily  imderstand  why  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands  were  occasion- 
ally infected  early. 
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Subsequently,  changes  take  place  in  these  epithelial  tubes ;  groupc 
of  cells  unite  and  form  globules,  which  gradually  grow  by  tiie  deposit 
of  new  cells  of  the  form  of  flat  epithelium,  and  thus  form  the  oabbage- 
like,  compound  epidermis-globules  (globules  ^pidermiques,  cancroid 
globules,  epithelial  pearls),  which  so  much  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  first  person  that  examined  them. 

It  is  most  probable  that  these  globules  are  developed  from  a  nmn- 
ber  of  conglomerated  cells,  increasing  by  division,  and  the  peripheral 
layers  of  cells  being  flattened  by  pressure  against  the  parts  around,' 
which  are  not  very  distensible  ;  hence  the  larger  these  pearls  become 
the  more  they  project  from  the  cell-cylinders,  and  hence  they  often 
appear  at  the  terminal  points  of  the  glandular  acinL  Among  the 
cells  in  the  pearls,  as  in  the  epithelial  parts  of  these  tumors  else- 
where, we  often  meet  cells  with  many  nuclei ;  also  large  ceU-bodies, 
which  have  enclosed  daughter  and  grandchild-cells.  In  some  of  these 
carcinomata  stachel  and  riff  cells  have  been  found  in  great  numbers, 
as  in  the  boundary  layers  between  the  mucous  and  homy  layers  of 
the  epidermis.  If  the  epithelial  masses  have  grown  deep  into  the 
tissue,  and  if  we  make  a  section  in  these  deeper  layers  of  a  hardened 
tumor  of  this  variety,  we  find  about  the  following  picture,  in  whidi 
the  alveoli,  filled  with  epithelium,  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  connective  tissue  which  has  become  £Btvedate : 


Prom  an  epitbelial  cancer  of  the  hand,  the  blood-veesele  incompletely  injected.    Magniflnd  4 

diameters. 
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The  vessels  in  this  connective-tissue  stroma  assume  about  the 
shape  in  Fig.  156,  a,  while  Fig.  156,  b^  shows  a  proliferation  of  vessels 

Fig. 156. 


Vessels  fW>m  s  cardnoma  of  the  penlp.  Magnified  60  diametere.  a,  fh>m  the  developed  tn- 
mor tissue,  vaecnlar  net-work  aronnd  the  epidermid  pearls;  6,  Tascular  loops  fh>m  we  sar- 
flics  of  the  indurated  but  not  yet  ulcerated  glans  penis. 

in  the  enlarged  papillae  of  a  glans  penis,  as  it  occiured  just  at  the 
development  of  the  first  epithelial  proliferations. 

While  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  as  often  happens,  the  papillary 
hypertrophy  appeared  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  development 
of  the  tumor  as  an  essentially  characteristic  part,  in  other  cases  it  is 
of  an  entirely  secondary  nature,  i.  e.,  the  epithelial  rods  on  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  soften,  fall  out,  and  leave  the 
vascular  connective-tissue  portion  in  the  form  of  a  pouched  ulcer, 
from  which  different  papillary  tufts  protrude  or  subsequently  grow. 
Carcinoma  of  the  skin  may  begin  as  indurated  papilloma,  or  as  a  wart, 
but  just  as  often  it  begins  as  a  nodide  when  the  proliferation  is  at  first 
circumscribed,  grows  into  the  skin ;  it  enlarges  slowly,  without  grow- 
ing by  apposition  of  new,  small  carcinoma  nodules.  The  carcinoma- 
tous proliferation  may  also  enter  and  grow  through  the  cutis  from 
a  gradually-increasing  surface,  without  causing  any  great  promi- 
nence. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  between  cancers  of  the  skin,  accord- 
ing as  the  epithelial  proliferation  enters  the  cutis  more  or  less  deeply ; 
some  cases  remain  quite  superficial,  scarcely  entering  the  subcuta^ 
neous  cellular  tissue,  and  growing  very  slowly  (flat  epithelial  cancer, 
Thiersch) ;  others  grow  rapidly  and  enter  the  tissue  deeply,  destroy- 
ing it  (infiltrated  epithelial  cancer,  Thierach).  The  above  description 
43 
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of  cancer  of  the  skin  is  from  the  infiltrated  form ;  in  flat  epithelial 
cancer  the  outgrowing  cell-cylinders  rarelj  grow  deeper  tiian  the 
deep  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  small,  round  oells 
of  the  rete.  Along  with  these  proliferations  the  sebaceous  glands 
become  larger,  fill  up  with  developed  large-celled  epithelium,  and  the 
connective  tissue  is  richly  infiltrated  with  small-celled  elements.  In 
these  new  formations  the  development  of  epidermis  pearls  is  rela- 
tively rare.  As  viewed  on  the  patient  in  this  commencing  stage,  the 
whole  forms  a  hard,  slightly-elevated  infiltration  of  the  cutis,  covered 
with  desquamating  epidermis.  This  epithelial  proliferation  is  not, 
however,  very  solid ;  occasionally  there  are  disintegration,  softening, 
and  detachment  of  the  glandular  proliferations  and  sebaceous  glands. 
The  highly-vascular  connective  tissue  remains,  and  may  continue  to 
grow  as  granulations,  or  it  may  partially  cicatrize.  While  this  goes 
on  in  the  centre  of  the  new  formation,  the  latter  continues  to  grow,  it 
may  be  very  slowly,  in  the  periphery. 

At  their  very  commencement,  the  cut  surfaces  of  epithelial  cancer 
are  pale  red  and  hard ;  in  a  short  time  they  appear  white  and  granu- 
lar ;  occasionally  we  may  see  the  large  epithelial  pearls  and  rods  with 
the  naked  eye.  Ulceration  takes  place  from  without  inward,  even 
more  frequently  than  by  medullary  softening  from  within  outward, 
and  usually  quickly  follows  their  developments  Mucous  softening  is 
rare  in  these  forms, 
n  In  regard  to  the  topography^  we  may  mention  the  following  r^ons 
of  the  body  as  the  most  frequent  seats:  (a.)  JSeadand  neck;  here 
these  tumors  develop  chiefly  on  the  eyelids,  conjunctiva,  skin  of  the 
nose  and  face,  the  lower  lip,  oral  mucous  membrane,  gums,  cheeks, 
tongue,  larynx,  oesophagus,  ear,  and  scalp.  The  first  appearance  va- 
ries greatly ;  the  worst  cases  begin  as  nodules  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  skin,  and  quickly  ulcerate  hoxa  central  soften- 
mg ;  other  cases  begin  on  the  surface ;  a  fissure,  crack,  indurated  ex- 
coriation, epidermoid  scab,  or  a  soft  wart,  forms;  this  at  first  apparently 
insignificant  affection  may  remain  superficial  for  a  long  time,  slowly 
extending  laterally,  less  so  in  depth,  and  having  indurated  borders. 
If  the  carcinoma  develop  from  a  wart-like  formation,  it  may  perma- 
nently preserve  the  papillary  character.  The  parts  once  diseased  are 
forever  destroyed  by  the  metamorphosis  into  cancerous  tissue;  in 
typical  epithelial  carcinomata  there  is  no  cicatricial  shrinking;  the 
ulcers  which  rapidly  develop  from  these  new  formations  vary,  like 
other  cancerous  ulcers ;  sometimes  smaller  or  larger  shreds  of  tissue 
from  the  depths  of  the  ulcer  become  gangrenous,  leaving  a  oratep-like 
loss  of  substance ;  sometimes  the  new  formation  proliferates,  forming 
an  ulcer  with  fungous,  overgrowing  edges.     Not  unfrequently,  a 
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cheesy  pulp  may  be  squeezed  from  this  ulcerated  surface ;  it  comes 
out  In  a  worm-like  shape,  just  as  the  inspissated  sebaceous  matter 
does  from  the  glands  of  the  skin  (comedones  or  maggot) ;  this  pulp 
is  a  mixture  of  softened  epithelial  masses  and  fat  Sooner  or  later, 
there  is  a  gradually-increasing  swelling  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck,  which  is  not  un£requently  painful ;  by  degrees 
the  glandular  tumors  unite  together,  or  with  the  primaiy  tumor ;  new 
points  break  out,  and  the  local  destruction  gradually  progresses ;  the 
new  formation  also  extends  in  depth,  destroying  the  bones  of  the  face 
or  skull,  and  taking  their  place.  Death  may  result  from  suffocation  or 
hunger,  due  to  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  air-passages  or  oesopha- 
gus, or  from  pre8siu*e  on  the  brain  after  perforation  of  the  skull ; 
more  frequently,  after  gradually-increasing  marasmus,  it  results  from 
complete  exhaustion,  with  the  signs  of  excessive  cachexia.  On  au- 
topsy, we  hardly  ever  find  metastatic  tumors  in  internal  organs. 
All  of  these  carcinomata  on  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  are  much  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women.  The  average  diu^tion  of  life  of 
patients  with  cancer  of  the  tongue  and  oral  mucous  membrane  is  a 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Cancers  of  the  lips  are  radically  curable 
by  early  and  complete  extirpation. 

In  previous  works,  I  have  termed  the  above  form  of  flat  carcinoma 
of  the  skin,  ^  cicatrizing,  atrophying,  epithelial  cancer,  or  scirrhous 
cutis,"  to  define  it  more  accurately  from  ordinary  epitlielial  cancer. 
But  now  it  seems  to  me  better  to  make  no  speciid  subdivision  of  it, 
hence  I  at  once  state  that  this  is  the  mildest  form  of  cancer  of  the  skiii, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  attacks  old  persons ;  the  disease  occasion- 
ally begins  as  an  infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer,  with  small  nodules, 
always  superficial ;  usually  there  is  at  first  a  local  collection  of  yeUow- 
ish  epidermis,  a  small  scab,  after  whose  removal  the  skin  appears  at 
first  only  slightly  reddened,  scarcely  infiltrated ;  when  detached,  the 
crust  forms  again  ;  after  repeated  detachments,  we  find  under  it  a  small, 
rough,  fine  papillaiy,  dry,  ulcerated  surface,  which  occasionally  has, 
even  at  this  period,  hard,  slightly-elevated  edges ;  the  small  ulcer,  on 
which  new,  dry  crusts  constantly  form,  extends  through  the  cutis,  but 
rarely  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  its  tendency  is  rather  to  spread 
laterally,  occasionally  it  even  heals  in  the  centre,  forming  a  cicatrix  and 
new  healthy  epidermis,  while  a  moderate  induration  and  ulceration 
slowly  progress  in  the  periphery.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  ulcera- 
tion, only  infiltration  of  the  skin,  with  epidermis-scales  and  subse- 
quent cicatricial  shrinking. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  flat  epithelial  cancer  is  the  face,  es-  { 
pecially  the  cheeks,  brow,  nose,  and  eyelids ;  still  other  parts  of  the 
skin,  which  are  subject  to  any  form  of  epithelial  carcinoma,  may  be 
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attacked  by  this  form ;  it  is  most  frequent  between  tbe  fiftieth  and 
sixtieth  year,  and  I  iGnd  it  as  often  in  women  as  in  men.  Often  the 
whole  cutaneous  surface,  and  especially  that  of  the  face  and  handa, 
appears  very  dry,  and  is  covered  by  numerous  dry,  flat,  ydlow  epider- 
mis-crusts, as  well  as  by  numbers  of  small  infiltrations,  which  often 
disappear  again.  This  cancerous  infiltration  extends  yery  slowly; 
occasionally  it  is  six  or  eight  years  before  a  portion  of  skin  as  large  as 
a  dollar,  or  a  side  of  the  nose,  or  an  eyelid,  or  portion  of  the  ear,  is 
destroyed ;  it  rarely  proceeds  more  rapidly.  As  the  patients  are  gen- 
erally old,  they  occasionally  die  of  other  diseases,  and,  for  the 
reason,  there  is  often  no  recurrence  after  operation.  But,  even  in  < 
not  operated  on  or  treated  in  any  way,  tliis  form  of  carcinoma  appears 
infectious  in  but  few  cases ;  the  infection  never  extends  beyond  in- 
filtration of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  does  not  occur  tiU  late,  and 
then  goes  on  just  as  slowly  as  the  primary  infection.  Some  writers 
have  wished  to  banish  this  form  of  cutaneous  cancer  firom  the  lists  of 
carcinomata,  and  to  place  it  among  chronic  inflammations  as  ulcus 
rodens  (Hi^hinaon)^  or  as  a  form  of  lupus  peculiar  to  old  personSi 
The  various  combinations  of  this  neoplasia  with  distinctly-marked 
cancer  in  some  points  of  the  infiltrated  edges,  the  possibility  of  its 
changing  to  proliferating  cancer  of  the  skin,  and  some  other  anatomi- 
cal and  clinical  peculiarities,  render  it  certain,  in  my  opinion,  that  this 
form  of  infiltration  and  ulceration  belongs  among  the  cancers,  and  is 
the  mildest  and  most  feebly  infectious  among  them. 

(&)  The  second  part  of  the  body  where  this  form  of  carcinoma  is 
frequent  is  about  the  genitals.  The  portio  vaginalis  uteri,  vagina, 
labia  minora,  and  the  clitoris,  the  penis,  especially  the  glans  and  pre- 
puce, are  the  parts  most  frequently  afiected.  Of  all  these  parts,  the 
portio  vaginalis  uteri  is  especially  liable  to  the  disease,  and  here  car- 
cinoma ulcerates  rapidly,  and,  as  the  surface  of  the  tumor  becomes 
deeply  fissured  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  cauliflower,  this  is 
often  called  cauliflower  cancer,  but,  as  sarcomatous  papiUomata  may 
produce  the  same  forms,  this  designation  is  uncertain.  On  all  of 
the  above  localities  the  ulcerated  tumor  may  have  a  destructive  ul- 
cerating or  a  fungous  character,  it  may  also  be  either  infiltrated 
or  superficiaL  The  separation  of  uterine  cancer  is  accompanied  by  very 
badly-smelling  sanies,  and  often  with  repeated  parenchymatous 
haemorrhages.  As  regards  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  the 
retroperitoneal  lymphatic  glands  are  afiected  sooner  or  later ;  death 
usually  results  from  marasmus ;  in  these  cases,  also,  we  very  rarely 
find  metastasis  in  the  internal  organs,  except  in  the  neighboring 
glands  which  are  directly  infected, 

(c.)  Of  other  parts  of  the  body  that  require  the  attention  of  the 
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Burgeon,  we  have  to  mention  the  hand,  and  especially  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Not  long  since,  I  saw  an  epithelial  carcinoma  on  the  right 
forearm,  which  had  developed  from  a  fontanel,  kept  up  for  ten  years 
with  peas.  I  also  saw  an  ulcer  of  the  foot,  which,  after  lasting  for 
years,  without  any  known  cause  became  cancerous. 

(d.)  We  also  mention  here  the  carcinomata  growing  from  the 
vesical  mucoiis  membrane,  which  also  has  a  pavement  epitbeliimi. 
Inaccessible  as  it  is  for  surgical  treatment^  the  surgeon  must  still  be 
well  acquainted  with  it,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis. 
It  has  already  been  frequently  mentioned  that  papillary  proliferations 
occur  in  carcinoma ;  this  is  particularly  often  the  case  in  cancers  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder,  which  frequently  grow  in  the  shape 
of  branched  villi,  and  have  consequently  received  the  special  name 
of  "  villous  cancer.'* 

Cancers  starting  from  the  cutaneous  epithelium  and  glands  have 
the  same  relation  to  villous  cancer  that  adenoma  has  to  papilloma. 
When  papilloma  assumes  a  peculiarly  luxuriant  growth,  and  at  the 
same  time  epithelial  masses  grow  into  the  part  of  skin  affected,  soft^ 
ening  the  connective  tissue  or  muscle,  in  short,  when  the  tumor  as- 
smnes  a  distinctly  destructive  character,  it  may  be  regarded  as  car- 
cinomatous papilloma  or  villous  cancer.    The  boundaries  between 

FlO.  167. 


Pauillary  formation  of  a  Tilloat  cancer  of  the  bladder,  after  LambL    a,  without,  ft,  with  epi- 
thellum ;  c,  Isolated  epithelial  ceUa  of  the  villL    Kagnifled  850  diameQert. 
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simple  papilloma  and  villous  cancer  may  be  just  as  difficult  to  define 
as  those  between  adenoma  and  carcinoma. 

As  above  stated,  a  tumor  like  a  mushroom  forms  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bladder,  growing  into  its  cavity,  and  floating  in  the  mine, 
its  base  being  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  like  a  cardnama, 
and  its  long,  branched  villi  being  covered  with  veiy  large  epithelial 
cells,  while  the  ground-work  of  the  papillse  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  whose  meshes  contain  epithelial  cell-cylinders,  such  as  occur 
in  carcinoma  (Fig.  157). 


Now,  a  few  words  about  the  course  of  the  above  carcinomata  as  a 
class.  They  usually  appear  in  elderly  persons,  say  from  the  fortieth 
to  sixtieth  year,  rarely  later,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  rare  for 
them  to  come  earlier ;  I  have  seen  cancer  of  the  tongue  in  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  and  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  a  woman  of  twenty  years.  On 
the  whole,  country  people  are  more  subject  to  cancer  of  the  lip  th^n 
city  people  are.  The  earlier  these  cardnomata  appear,  the  more  pro- 
liferant  the  local  tumor,  the  earlier  the  lymphatic  glands  are  implicated, 
and  the  more  rapid  the  whole  course.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that^  after  entire  removal  of  the  tumor,  there  is  no  recuirenoe.  In 
some  cases  the  disease  runs  its  course  very  quickly,  in  a  year;  in  otb> 
ers  it  lasts  three,  five,  ten  years,  or  longer  (flat  cancer  of  the  skin)  ; 
sometimes,  also,  the  recurrence  is  only  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  as 
when  a  cancer  of  the  lip  has  been  completely  extirpated,  but  at  the 
time  of  operation  cancer-germs  were  already  present  in  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands.  The  new  formation  in  the  gland  at  first  appears 
pale  red,  is  a  rather  hard,  difluse  infiltration,  or  a  white  kernel,  but 
with  time  it  becomes  softer,  and,  to  some  extent,  pulpy  and  purulent. 
The  cervical  lymphatic  glands  infiltrated  with  cancer  have  a  great 
tendency  to  ulcerate ;  their  microscopical  structure  is  the  same  as  that 
of  primary  cancer.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  secondary  cancer 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  is  always  due  to  transplantation  of  cancer- 
germs  from  the  original  focus  (see  page  573).  The  above  forms  of 
cancer  scarcely  ever  go  beyond  the  lymphatic  glands ;  infection  of  in- 
ternal organs  (liver,  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys)  is  very  rare.  The  oon- 
stancy  with  which  carcinoma  occurs  at  certain  points,  especially  where 
mucous  membrane  passes  into  skin  (vagina,  penis,  lips),  has  justly 
always  excited  much  attention.  It  was  natural  to  seek  the  causes  <d 
the  disease  in  the  structure  of  these  parts,  and  in  the  irritations  to 
which  these  openings  were  subjected ;  the  dislike  that  most  modern 
pathologists  have  to  specific,  unknown  irritations  has  induced  them  to 
seek  different  causes  for  explaining  the  obscurity  about  the  specific 
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causes  of  tumors  of  these  parts.  In  regard  to  the  lips  in  old  persons, 
Thiersch  attaches  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  there,  as  in  the 
cutis  elsewhere,  considerable  changes  take  place  with  advancing  age : 
there  is  decided  atrophy  of  the  connective  and  muscular  tissues,  so 
that  the  epidermis-formations,  hair-foUides,  sebaceous  and  perspira- 
tory glands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lip,  attain  the  preponderance,  and 
receive  most  of  the  nourishment;  hence  all  irritations  affecting  the 
lips  (bad  shaving,  smoking  tobacco,  wind,  bad  weather,  etc.)  chiefly 
attack  the  glandular  parts  of  the  lip,  and  induce  hyperplasia.  In 
England,  epithelial  cancer  often  attacks  the  scrotum  of  chimney- 
sweeps (chimney-sweeper's  cancer),  from  the  irritation  of  the  soot,  it 
is  supposed.  These  things  may  certainly  have  some  effect,  but  it  re- 
mains unexplained  why  they  should  be  followed  by  cancers  or  infec- 
tious tumors,  and  not  by  chronic  inflammations,  catarrhs,  etc.  I  shall 
not  here  follow  this  discussion  further,  but  merely  refer  you  to  what 
was  said  about  the  etiology  in  the  introduction  to  the  section  on 
tumors. 

2.  Mammary  glands.  I  place  cancer  of  the  mamma  here,  as  this 
gland  is  also  a  derivative  of  the  epidermis,  a  cutaneous  fat-gland  on  a 
large  scale.  The  manmiary  cancers,  however,  differ  greatly  from  those 
already  described,  and,  although  true  epidermis-cancers  occur  in  the 
breast,  starting  particularly  from  the  areola,  they  are  very  rare. 

Mammary  cancer,  which  is  unfortimately  very  frequent,  seems  to 
me  almost  always  to  begin  with  a  coincident  enlargement  of  the  small, 
round,  epithelial  cells  in  the  acini,  and  with  small-celled  infiltration 
of  the  connective  tissue  around  them.  With  our  present  methods  of 
examination  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  first  changes  occur 
in  the  gland-cells,  or  in  the  connective  tissue;  for  the  grouping  of 
small,  round  cells  about  the  acini  soon  becomes  so  excessive,  that  it 
constantly  becomes  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  further  fate  of  the 
glandular  acini.  From  my  tolerably  numerous  observations  on  this 
subject,  made  by  aid  of  the  most  improved  methods,  I  think  I  may  de- 
scribe ihe  following  as  the  subsequent  course : 

The  collection  of  cells  in  the  acini  leads  first  to  their  enlargement, 
which  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  trace  of  secretion  (as  is  shown 
by  the  escape  of  serum  horn  the  nipple).  As  the  collection  of  cells 
continues,  there  is  more  enlargement  of  the  acini,  and  in  such  different 
ways,  that  we  may  distinguish  an  acinous  (often  large-celled)  and  a 
tubular  (chiefly  small-celled)  form  of  mammary  cancer.  The  former 
leads  to  the  development  of  large,  lobulated,  glandular  nodules;  hence 
I  call  this  the  '^  acinous  form,''  since  in  it  the  rough  outlines  of  the 
acini  are  preserved.  The  following  picture  is  a  slightly-magnified  one 
of  the  borders  of  such  a  tumor : 
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Fra.  158. 


Mammary  cnncer,  acinouB  form.    Magnified  60  diameten. 

The  groups  of  epithelial  cells,  which  are  enlarged  and  grown  to 
thick  glandular  clubs,  are  enclosed  by  infiltrated  connective  tissue, 
and  traversed  by  a  fine  net-work  of  connective  tissue  (stroma),  which 
I  regard  as  the  remains  of  the  former  partitions  between  the  acini, 
but  which  others  consider  as  mostly  new  formation.* 

Fie.  160. 


Soft  roaminary  cancer;  alveolar  tissae  of  the  carcinoma;  alcoholic  pre|»aratlon.    Magaiflad 

100  diameters. 
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If  we  make  a  section  through  a  hardened  preparation  of  an  aci- 
nous, softy  mammaiy  cancer,  when  magnified  more  strongly,  the  tissue 
appears  as  above.  I  consider  the  cells  in  the  large  connective-tissue 
meshes  as  of  epithelial  origin  (fig.  159). 

This  variety  of  mammary  cancer  is  mostly  soft,  granular  on  section, 
grayish  white  (medullary).  If  we  scrape  the  cut  surface  of  such  a 
cancerous  tumor,  we  readily  evacuate  a  thick,  whitish  pulp;  if  we  ex- 
amine this  while  fresh,  we  find  nodular  cells,  very  pale,  composed  of 
large,  many-formed  cells  with  large  nuclei;  many  of  these  cells  contain 
several  nuclei ;  they  may  perhaps  be  segregating. 

The  connective-tissue  frame-work  in  which  these  elements  were 
embedded,  when  empty,  looks  about  as  follows,  if  strongly  mag- 
nified: 

The  second  form,  which  is  more  frequent  (is  harder,  and  on  section 
pale  red),  may  be  termed  the  "  tubular "  form,  as  the  acini  do  hot 
maintain  their  form,  but  grow  into  the  connective  tissue  as  very  thin 
cell-cylinders,  while  it  becomes  infiltrated  with  cells.  As  in  this  form 
of  cancer  the  cells  frt>m  the  epithelium  do  not  usually  grow  so  large 
ts  in  the  preceding  form,  and  as  the  cells  collected  in  the  connective 

Fw.  160i 


Prom  a  mammarf  cancer.    Magnified  800  diameters,   a.  cellR  with  seTeral  nuclei  (fresh  prep» 
ration,  with  vome  water  added) ;  b,  glandular  cell- cylinders  (Aresh  preparatiou). 

tissue  occasionally  lie  together  in  groups,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be 
very  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  cancers  come  from  the  cell- 
maases  of  glandular  epithelium,  and  which  are  pure  derivatives  of 
connective  tissue,  former  wandering  cells. 
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connectlve-tlMne  frame>work  of  a  cancer  of  the  breast;  the  thick  etrise  are  plontlftiTIy  fnfll- 
traied  with  j(>iiiig  cells.    Bnished-oat  alcohol  preparation.    Ma^iflcd  100  Olametcr*. 

Hence  all  observere  are  not  yet  convinced  that  these  frequeut 
forms  of  mammary  carcinomata  are  true  cancer,  as  some  of  them 

Fxo.  162. 


Cancer  of  the  breast ;  tnbalar  form.    Maf^iifled  IfiO  diameient. 
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regard  all  the  cells  occurring  here  as  derived  from  connectiye  tissue. 
The  final  decision  in  this  matter  can  onlj  be  made  by  the  history  of 
development;  as  long  as  we  have  no  means  of  always  distinguishing 
the  young  derivatives  of  epithelial  cells  from  wandering  white  blood- 
cells,  and  the  derivatives  of  connective  tissue,  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  say  from  every  preparation  whether  this  form  of  cancer  of  the 
mamma  is  more  of  an  epithelial  or  connective-tissue  nature. 

Although  all  forms  of  cancer  of  the  breast  have  a  tendency  to 
ulcerate,  this  is  more  the  case  in  the  softer  than  in  the  harder  forms. 
The  hardness  of  cancer  of  the  mamma  does  not  always  depend  on  its 
richness  in  cells,  but  even  acinous  cancers  that  are  rich  in  cells  may 
be  hard,  if  the  cells  are  enclosed  in  tense  connective-tissue  capsules, 
as  the  normal  acini  are.  The  softening  is  central  in  nodules  lying 
near  the  skin,  or  in  the  hmxler  forms  it  is  more  frequently  from  with- 
out inward  at  points  where  the  tumor  presses  against  the  skin  and 
has  become  united  to  it.  Mucous  softening  occurs  rarely,  mucous 
metamorphosis  of  the  gland-cells  is  probably  never  seen.  To  the 
naked  eye  the  softened  spots  appear  whitish-yellow,  granular  (cas- 
eous, fatty  softening)  or  grayish  or  dark  red  from  vascularity,  espe- 
cially if  there  have  been  extravasations.  By  softening  and  encap- 
sulation of  the  softened  spot,  which  may  be  deeply  seated,  cysts  may 
be  formed  in  these  carcinomata ;  retention  and  secretion  cysts  may 
also  be  developed  in  the  mamma  along  With  or  in  the  cancerous 
tumor. 

Fio.  163. 


Cancer  of  the  m»n%m^  f^m  «  cicatricially-atrophied  part.    Ma^iHed  SOO  diamoten. 

Atrophy  is  a  very  frequent  process  in  cancer  of  the  mamma ;  the 
nipple  or  other  parts  are  thus'  retracted  like  the  navel  On  micro- 
scopic examination  of  these  atrophied  parts  we  see  connective-tissue 
striaQ  with  atrophied  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  the  section  of 
fine,  branched  canals  (atrophied  alveoli)  which  are  filled  with  cell 
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detritus  or  fat.  This  atrophy  of  the  new  formation  is  in  some  cancers 
of  the  mamma  such  an  important  factor,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
specif  form  of  cancer,  "  atrophying,  cicatrizing  cancer,'*  It  oannot  be 
denied  that  in  its  pure  form  this  variety  of  cancer  has  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary,  most  frequent  forms 
of  cancer  of  the  mamma ;  hence  we  prefer  to  describe  it  separately 
hereafter. 

The  development  of  cancer  of  the  mamma  is  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable distention  of  vessels  and  new  formation.  In  the  youngest 
parts  of  the  new  formation  there  are  numerous  fine  vessels  and  net- 
works of  vessels ;  in  the  older,  especially  in  the  softening  parts,  the 
vessels  grow  wider,  then  are  thrombosed  and  destroyed,  so  that,  about 
points  of  softening  in  tiunors,  similar  net-works  of  dilated  vessels 
form  as  are  developed  on  the  formation  of  abscesses. 

The  following  are  the  clinical  symptoms  of  the  development  and 
course  of  ordinaiy  cancer  of  the  mamma.  The  disease  usually  begins 
between  the  thirtieth  and  sixtieth  year,  rarely  earlier  or  later;  the 

Fio.  164. 


VaecnlAr  net-work  from  a  verj  young  cancerone  nodule  of  the  mamma.  Ifagnifled  60  diametera. 

women  attacked  are  usually  otherwise  perfectly  healthy ;  married  and 
unmarried  women,  fruitful  and  barren  wives,  of  all  conditions,  are  at- 
tacked. Not  unfrequently  the  parents  or  grand-parents  have  died  of 
carcinoma.  Most  frequently  in  one  breast,  especially  in  the  outer  and 
lower  part,  there  forms  a  tumor,  at  first  small  and  painless,  that  some- 
times remains  unnoticed  for  months ;  it  is  hard,  firmly  seated  in  the 
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VMcalar  net-work  Aronnd  points  of  eoftoning  in  a  cancer  of  the  breast.  Ma^irnilled  50  diametem. 

gland,  but  at  first  movable  under  the  skin  and  over  the  pectoral  mus- 
cles ;  at  first  its  growth  is  moderately  rapid ;  possibly  a  year  passes 
before  the  tumor  reaches  the  size  of  a  small  apple ;  its  volume  is  not 
always  the  same,  occasionally  it  is  larger  and  more  sensitive,  especially 
before  and  during  the  menses ;  but  occasionally  the  tumor  collapses 
somewhat,  and  is  perfectly  indolent.  These  symptoms  are  partly 
dependent  on  congestion  of  the  mammary  gland,  partly  on  atrophy 
and  cicatrization  going  on  in  the  tumor  itself.  With  time,  in  the 
course  of  some  months,  the  tumor  grows  larger ;  the  skin  over  it  be- 
comes immovable,  and  below  it  adheres  to  the  pectoral  muscle.  The 
patients  frequently  do  not  notice  the  commencement  of  the  swelling 
of  the  axillary  glands,  and,  if  the  surgeon's  attention  be  not  occasion- 
ally directed  to  this  region,  the  enlargement  of  these  glands,  which 
appears  as  a  hard  swellmg  of  these  parts,  is  not  discovered  till  late  ; 
sometimes  also  these  glands  lie  so  deep  and  so  high  under  the  pectoral 
muscle  that  they  are  not  felt  till  they  have  grown  quite  large.  The 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  less  frequently  affected  in  cancer  of 
the  breast  ;•  when  they  are,  the  prognosis  is  more  unfavorable.  If  the 
progress  of  the  tumor  goes  on  undisturbed,  the  course,  when  moder- 
ately rapid,  is  as  follows :  The  tumor  of  the  mammary  gland  and 
those  of  the  axillary  glands  gradually  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  nodular, 
wavy,  immovable  swelling,  which  at  some  points  adheres  to  the  skin ; 
the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  nerves  and  vessels  in  the  axilla 
causes  neuralgic  pains  and  oedema  in  the  arm ;  the  patients,  who  pre- 
viously had  felt  perfectly  well,  are  compelled  to  keep  in  bed  by  the 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  arm,  which  come  on  more  especially  at  night, 
and  have  a  piercing,  boring  character,  while  previously  they  may  have 
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been  able  to  attend  to  their  household  duties.  In  this  stage  (say  two 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  tumor)  another  symptom 
has  usually  appeared,  or  does  so  shortly,  namely,  ulceration.  This 
generally  begins  with  the  following  symptoms :  Part  of  the  tumor  be* 
comes  prominent,  the  skin  grows  thinner  and  redder,  is  traversed  by 
visible  vessels ;  finally  a  fissure  or  vesicle  forms  on  the  elevated,  red, 
fluctuating  tumor ;  now  part  of  the  cancerous  tissue  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air  becomes  gangrenous,  breaks  into  shreds,  and  a  crater-like, 
excavated  ulcer  is  left,  which  long  maintains  this  shape,  if  the  sur- 
roundings and  base  of  the  ulcer  be  still  hard ;  but,  if  the  parts  about 
the  ulcer  be  already  soft,  the  substance  of  the  tumor  begins  to  prolif- 
erate at  the  edges  and  finora  the  depths,  and  to  cover  the  parts  aroimd 
like  a  fungus.  An  ulcer,  sometimes  torpid,  sometimes  fungous,  is 
thus  developed ;  its  secretion  is  always  sero-sanious ;  brdly-smeUing, 
gangrenous  shreds  are  often  thrown  ofL  But,  what  is  still  worse, 
parenchymatous  or  even  arterial  hemorrhages  occasionally  occur  fiosi 
the  surfEice  of  the  ulcer,  and  exhaust  the  patient.  We  have  followed 
the  condition  of  the  patient  till  he  has  become  partly  or  entirely  bed- 
ridden ;  we  now  soon  come  to  the  catastrophe :  the  patient  becomes 
pale  and  greatly  emaciated ;  the  appetite  is  lost,  the  strength  grows 
less,  the  nights  are  often  sleepless  from  the  pain ;  opiates  must  be 
resorted  to,  to  give  the  patients  sleep  and  temporary  relief  We  now 
have  the  well-marked  picture  of  cancerous  dyaerctsia  or  ccuihexUiL  It 
11^7  go  on  in  this  way  for  months ;  the  smell  £rom  the  cancerous  ulcer 
infests  the  chamber,  the  patients  become  weaker,  the  skin  grows 
grayish-yellow  and  clayey.  Pains  on  breathing  and  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  as  well  as  in  the  .bones  of  the  limbs,  come  on«  The  patient 
becomes  marasmic,  and  dies  in  agony  after  protracted,  painful  suffer^ 
ing,  unless  the  end  is  hastened  by  pleurisy  or  peritonitis.  On  au* 
topsy,  in  most  cases  we  find  carcinomatous  tumors  of  the  pleura, 
liver,  and  occasionally  of  the  bones,  it  may  be  of  the  femur  ot  of  the 
vertebrsB,  or  else  of  the  ribs  on  the  side  where  the  tumor  of  the 
breast  was.    The  whole  disease  has  lasted  two  years  and  a  hal£ 

For  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  above  description  will 
be  very  accurate,  but  there  are  some  modifications  of  this  course. 
First,  the  rapidity  of  the  local  course  varies ;  the  tumor  may  remain 
confined  to  the  breast,  without  any  affection  of  the  Ijrmphatic  glands 
— ^a  very  rare  case.  The  disease  of  the  glands  appears  almost  simol- 
taneoudy  with  the  tumor  of  the  breast;  this  always  leads  us  to  ex* 
pect  a  very  rapid  course  or  the  disease,  while  conversely  a  very  late 
and  moderate  local  spread  to  the  lymphatic  glands  indicates  a  mild, 
slow  course  of  the  whole  disease.  Garoinomata  may  come  in  the  two 
breasts  simultaneously,  or  in  one  soon  after  the  other;  this  makes  the 
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prognosis  much  worse.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  isolated  timior  of 
the  breast,  but  the  whole  gland,  with  the  skin,  becomes  diseased  at  the 
same  time.  Lastly,  an  adenoma  or  an  adeno-sarooma  may  have  ex- 
isted  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  rapidly  assume  the  character  of  a 
cancer,  i.  e.,  become  immovable,  painful,  and  accompanied  by  harden- 
ing  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Cases  also  occur  where  the  tumor  of 
the  mamma  diminishes  so  much  that  it  is  supposed  it  has  entirely  dia^ 
appeared ;  unfortunately,  this  does  not  prevent  the  general  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  although  it  appears  to  retard  it,  or  only  to  occur  in 
mOd  cases,  such  as  run  on  from  four  to  six  years.  Some  patients  die 
early  of  anemia  from  the  ulceration  and  haemorrhage,  without  any 
metastatic  tumors  having  formed.  The  period  for  the  occurrence  of 
metastatic  cancerous  tumors  in  the  internal  organs  also  varies ;  gener- 
ally, when  the  local  growth  of  the  tumor  is  slow,  metastatic  tumors 
appear  late ;  still,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  cancer  of  the 
breast  the  localization  of  the  secondary  tumors  is  very  regular,  as 
already  stated  *  the  pleura,  liver,  and  bones,  are  the  most  frequent  seats 
of  metastatic  tumors. 

The  varying  course  of  cancer  of  the  breast  renders  it  very  diffi- 
cult, indeed  almost  impossible,  to  compare  the  result  of  early  or  late 
operations  with  those  cases  that  run  their  course  without  operation ; 
even  the  age  of  the  patient  causes  great  differences :  in  old  persons, 
the  disease  almost  always  runs  a  slower  course  than  in  young  ones ; 
numerous  entirely  unknown  influences  come  in  play.  The  most  ex« 
perienced  surgeons  have  given  very  different  opinions  about  operating, 
some  declaring  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  hastened  by  operation, 
others  that  it  is  retarded.  The  statistical  tables  that  have  been  pub- 
lished aid  little  in  solving  this  question,  because  cases  of  all  sorts  are 
thrown  together  in  them ;  to  obtain  a  correct  result  from  tliem,  the 
cases  must  first  be  separated  on  certain  principles.  But  what  good 
would  this  do  ?  It  would  always  be  a  question,  in  each  case,  whether 
we  should  aid  the  patient  by  an  operation  or  not  The  tumors  will 
almost  always  return  in  the  cicatrix,  in  its  vicinity  or  in  the  neighbor- 
ing lymphatic  glands,  because  they  are  usuaUy  operated  on  too  late  / 
the  patients  will  then  die  of  metastatic  tumors,  if  they  are  not  carried 
off  sooner  by  suppuration,  hsemOTrhage,  or  acute  disease.  How  much 
does  the  patient  suffer  from  the  tumor?  What  danger  does  it  induce 
locally  ?  These  are  the  first  lu^nt  questions.  But  I  am  anticipating 
by  considering  here  the  treatment,  which  we  propose  studying  more 
attentively  at  the  end  of  this  section  on  cancerous  diseases.  Exami- 
nation of  the  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  which  partly  adhere  together, 
diows  that  the  smaller  are  more  succulent  and  vascular  than  normal ; 
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the  larger  contain  bard  white  or  grayish-white  nodules,  and  are  oocar 
sionally  softened,  caseous,  and  have  a  granular  cut  surface.  On  the 
whole,  the  lymphatic  glands  show  the  same  characters  as  primary  can- 
cers ;  this  also  extends  to  the  microscopic  texture.  Although  it  could 
probably  only  be  proved  in  pigmented  carcinoma  that  the  first  swell- 
ing of  the  lymphatic  glands  depends  on  transformation  of  tumoroeUa 
into  the  lymphatic  glands,  still  I  consider  the  same  thing  true  of  aL 
cardnomata;  in  some  cases  the  epithelial  nature  of  the  new  forma- 
tion in  the  lymphatic  glands  is  just  as  striking  as  in  the  primaiy  tumor 
of  the  breast,  in  others  such  a  distinction  is  impossible. 

Carcinomatous  nodules  of  the  pleura,  which  develop  after  car- 
cinoma of  the  breast  from  direct  conduction  of  the  seeds,  are  usually 
hard,  pure  white,  and  small-celled ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  external 
appearances  of  secondary  cancer  of  the  lungs  and  liver ;  but  the  latter 
are  not  unfrequently  large-celled  and  acinous.  Although  I  regard  it 
as  probable  that  these  cardnomata  are  also  due  to  direct  emigration 
of  carcinomarcells  or  to  transportation  of  the  latter  by  the  lymphatic 
or  blood  vessels,  this  cannot  be  proved. 


Some  cases  deviate  from  the  above  course,  as  is  shown  by  early 
and  continued  shrinking  of  the  new  formation.  This  form  is  called 
9cirrhu8  mammcBy  atrophying,  cicatrizing,  shrinking  carcinoma,  oon- 
nective-tissue  cancer.  The  picture  of  the  disease  and  the  anatomical 
changes  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

In  the  mammary  gland,  rarely  before  the  fiftieth  year,  there  forma 
a  hard  spot — we  cannot  say  a  swelling — ^but  the  hiuxlening  is  rather 
accompanied  by  a  partial  or  even  a  total  decrease  in  size  of  the  gland ; 
this  hardening  usually  forms  without,  rarely  with  severe  pain ;  it  cornea 
on  veiy  slowly.  If  we  now  suppose  the  hardened  glands  removed 
and  examine  the  diseased  portion,  we  find  the  tissue  so  hard  that 
we  can  scarcely  cut  it;  to  the  naked  eye,  the  cut  surface  shows  a  bard, 
fibrous  cicatrix,  with  connective-tissue  striae  gradually  extending  into 
the  comparatively  healthy  parts  around.  In  typical  cases,  except  this 
cicatrix,  we  shall  scarcely  discover  any  thing  pathological  with  the 
naked  eye ;  but,  at  the  periphery  of  some  of  these  tumors  we  see  a 
pale-reddish  part  with  a  fatty  lustre,  more  marked  in  spots,  lying  be- 
tween the  dcatrix  and  the  healthy  tissue,  and  passing  into  both.  If 
we  examine  fine  sections  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  after  previously 
hardening  it  still  more  in  alcohol,  we  find  little  besidea  connective 
tissue  and  elastic  filaments ;  but  the  connective-tissue  striae  have  not 
the  same  peculiar  regular  course  that  they  have  in  fibroma ;  they  are 
irregularly  intertwined,  and,  as  above  stated,  they  are  accompanied 
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by  many  elastic  filaments,  which  rarely  happens  in  fibroma.  But 
examination  of  the  bordering  tissue  gives  the  following:  There  is 
oell-infiltration,  to  a  very  slight  extent,  it  is  true ;  there  is  development 
of  small  groups  of  pale  bodies,  like  lymph-cells,  with  single  nudei,  as 
in  the  commencement  of  any  new  formation^  Part  of  these  cells  are 
arranged  in  long  groups  (tubular),  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest; 
these  are  doubtless  derivatives  from  the  epithelial  remains  of  the 
shrunken  glandular  acinL  All  the  cells  of  the  neoplasm  appear  to  be 
very  short-lived,  for  they  are  scarcely  formed  before  they  conunenoe 
to  decay,  without  going  on  to  further  development ;  then  the  con- 
nective tissue,  which  has  been  somewhat  distended,  shrinks  together, 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  process,  we  have  the  cicatrix;  but  peripherally 
this  slight  oell-infiltration  constantly  extends ;  hence  complete,  spon- 
taneous disappearance  of  the  new  formation  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs. 
If  the  borders  of  this  tumor  be  inspected  under  a  low  power  of  the 
microscope,  we  see  how  the  small-celled  infiltration  advances  between 
the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  closely  follows  them. 

Fm.  166. 


Connectlve-tiBsne  Infiltration  advancing  into  the  catia  from  the  borders  of  a  caucerona  nodule 
of  the  mamma :  the  dark  shadings  correspond  to  the  adranciag  small-celled  inflltration. 
Magnified  60  diameters. 

The  extension  of  this  infiltration  into  the  fatty  tissue  occurs  just 
as  in  inflammation ;  most  of  the  yoimg  cells  are  foimd  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  vessels,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  avoid  thinking  that  in  these 
cases  also  white  blood-cells  escaping  finom  the  vessels  cause  the  cellu- 
lar infiltration. 

As  in  these  cases  the  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with 
44 
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lymphoid  cells  is  veiy  decidedly  the  predominant  morbid  prooeas, 
wliile  the  epithelial  proliferation  is  very  secondaiy,  I  formerly  tried  to 
give  this  form  of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  name  of  ^  oonnective-tissoe 
cancer.''  But,  as  this  has  led  to  misinterpretation  in  regard  to  the 
modem  anatomical  imderstanding  of  carcinoma,  I  shall  not  try  to 
preserve  this  term* 

Fia.  i€7. 


CellalAr  Inflltratloii  of  the  fktty  tissne  in  the  perf  pheiy  of  a  hard  cancer  of  the  breaiit ;  the  blood- 
veseele  i^Jected.    Magnified  SOO  diameters. 

The  peculiar  anatomical  and  clinical  course  has  caused  some  sur- 
geons to  strike  this  new  formation  finom  the  list  of  tumors,  and  par- 
ticularly from  that  pf  cancers.  If  we  examine  more  closely  the  clinioa] 
course  of  these  cases,  we  have  already  noticed  that  they  usually  only 
occur  in  old  persons,  and  that  the  local  disease  progresses  slowly; 
some  cases  last  seven  or  eight  years  before  half  of  one  breast  is  atro- 
phied. The  general  health  meantime  remains  unimpaired.  Tlie 
lymphatic  glands  occasionally  participate  in  the  disease ;  in  this  caae 
the  process  goes  on  just  as  in  the  mamma ;  there  is  very  little  enlarge- 
ment, but  much  hardening  and  cicatricial  shrinking.  The  more  Tsp^ 
idly  and  completely  the  new  formation  atrophies,  and  the  more  slowlj 
the  process  extends,  the  more  injurious  it  is;  after  extirpation  or 
cauterization  this  variety  of  cancer  does  not  recur  for  a  long  time,  if  it 
does  so  at  all ;  metastatic  tumors  are  rare ;  in  the  main,  the  infiltra- 
tion does  not  appear  to  differ  much,  anatomically,  from  that  in  chionio 
hepatitis  and  nephritis  with  subsequent  shrinking ;  why,  then,  distin- 
guish this  scirrhus  from  those  processes  ?  Wemher  terms  this  disease 
of  the  mamma  cirrhosis  mammcB,  I  recognize  perfectly  the  justioe 
of  doubtmg  the  carcinomatous  nature  of  some  cases  of  scirrhous  maoi* 
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,  but  must  still  insist  upon  classing  them  generally  among  cancers, 
for  the  ft>lloving  reasons :  As  you  already  know,  among  tumors  the 
process  of  c(»itracting  is  peculiar  to  cancers;  moreover,  the  contract- 
ing cancer  is  not  unfirequently  combined  with  ordinary  cancer ;  indeed, 
it  is  more  common  for  more  or  less  cancerous  proliferation  to  go  on 
along  with  the  scirrhous  affection,  while  the  wholly-cicatrizing  cancers 
are  relatively  rare.  This  combination,  which  occurs  neither  in  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver  nor  of  the  kidney,  speaks  entirely  for  the  near  relation 
of  this  cicatrizing  new  formation  to  cancer ;  in  these  combined  cases 
there  are  also  local  recurrences  of  the  extirpated  tumors,  tumors  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  even  metastatic  cancers  of  internal  organs. 
In  the  tumors  that  consist  chi^fty  of  cicatricial  substance,  and  hence 
are  to  be  classed  rather  with  scirrhus  than  with  ordinary  cancer,  we 
may  give  a  tolerable  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  always  runs 
a  slow  course. 

We  now  mention  another  form  of  cancer  of  the  breast  which  also 
begins  as  an  induration  in  the  gland,  but  soon  extends  to  the  skin, 
and  there,  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  quickly  spreads  over  the 
whole  skin  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax ;  the  second  breast  is 
often  affected  the  same  way.  This  canoer  fen^ict^tom  (/SbAt^A),  squirrhe 
pustuleux  ou  dissemin^  (  Yelpea/u)y  appears  partly  as  a  primary,  partly 
as  a  recurring  form  after  extirpation  of  hard  cancer  of  the  breast,  and 
not  exactly  in  old  women.  This  small  nodular  (we  might  almost  say 
taberculated)  form  may,  by  confluence  and  contraction,  lead  to  actual 
lacing  in  of  the  skin  of  the  thorax  from  the  front  and  sides  (cancer  en 
cuirasse,  Vdpeau) ;  the  course  is  slow,  the  tendency  to  metastases 
to  intenud  organs  is  not  great,  but  the  prognosis  is  very  bad,  because 
every  attempt  to  prevent  local  extension  by  operation  is  in  vain. 


8.  Mveoui  membranes  with  cylindrical  qnthdium.  Most  cancers 
that  form  in  the  nose  and  antrum  Highmori,  and  gradually  extend  to 
the  upper  jaw,  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bone,  as  well  as  into  the  orbit, 
start  £rom  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  antrum  Highmori. 
The  ciliated  or  non^dliated  epithelium  of  these  membranes  only  ex- 
tends to  the  openings  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  even  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cancers  of  the  glands  at  these  points  rarely  grows  into  the 
deeper  parts.  It  appears  to  be  rather  the  acini  of  the  gland  itself 
from  which  the  proliferation  proceeds,  for  these  cancers  appear  to  be 
mosdy  composed  of  acini  or  tubuli,  which  have  small  or  larger  round 
cells,  rarely  cylindeiKsells,  still  more  rarely  ciliated  cells.  The  shape  of 
the  newly-formed  adni  and  their  size  here  differ  enormously,  but  often 
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are  so  distinct,  so  normal,  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  normal  mu- 
cous glands ;  to  render  this  deception  complete,  it  not  unfrequentl j 
happens  that  the  newly-formed  acini  secrete  n;iucus,  which  remains 
and  collects  in  them.    If  the  secretion  from  many  acini  be  retained, 

Vl«.  148. 


OtDcer  of  tho  macoiis  glands  from  the  interior  of  the  noee.    Ifafcnifled  900  dlameten. 

the  form  of  the  neoplastic  glandular  acini  be  perfectly  round,  and  ihe 
interstitial  connective  tissue  be  but  slightly  developed,  the  hardened, 
fine  sections  of  such  a  tumor  may  very  much  resemble  tissue  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  usually  very  soft  in  these 
tumors;  as  in  the  corresponding  mucous  membranes  themselves,  it 
may  be  almost  mucous.  Interstitial  papillary  proliferations  of  hyaline 
vascular  connective  tissue  (cylindroma)  also  occasionally  occur  here. 

These  tumors  are  always  very  soft,  white,  medullary,  or  gelatiDOua, 
except  when  very  vascular ;  then  they  are  dark  red.  The  bones  are 
destroyed  by  caries,  without  a  trace  of  reactive  bony  new  formation 
or  osteophytes.  The  appearance  and  clinical  course  of  these  tumors 
are  somewhat  peculiar,  differing  from  other  carcinomata.  They  occur 
any  time  after  the  twentieth  year,  grow  rapidly,  and  project  sometimes 
through  the  nares,  again  through  the  cheeks  or  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye;  they  are  occasionally  very  sharply  bounded  or  encapsulated* 
which  may  be  known  by  palpation,  and  proved  on  operation ;  some- 
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times  they  are  more  difiPiiselj  spread  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  these  mvf 
coua-gland  cancers  of  the  face  I  have  never  seen  infection  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  am  convinced  that  these  patients  could  be  saved  by 
an  early  complete  operation.  In  all  the  patients  that  I  have  operated  on, 
I  have  never  been  satisfied  that  the  tumor  was  entirely  removed  by  the 
operation ;  it  always  projected  too  far  posteriorly  or  upward  to  per- 
mit the  operation  to  be  completed  with  safety.  Hence,  I  usually  wit- 
nessed local  recurrences,  which  proved  fatal  by  marasmus  or  pressure 
on  the  brain,  or  else  the  patient  died  firom  the  extent  of  the  operation ; 
in  none  of  the  cases  examined  post  mortem  did  I  find  internal  tumors. 
In  the  stomach  gland-cancers  are  firequent,  especially  with  mucous 
softening  (gelatinous  cancer),  and  secondary  cancer  of  the  liver ;  can- 
cer of  the  duodenum  is  very  rare ;  of  the  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal 
attacked  by  this  disease  we  are  only  interested  in  the  cancers  of  the 
rectum.  These  are  almost  exclusively  gland-cancers,  and  the  prolifer- 
ation proceeds  from  the  large  glands  of  the  large  intestine,  which 
grow  in  the  shape  of  tortuous  and  branched  tubes ;  the  calibre  of  the 
gland  is  often  maintained,  and  they  fill  with  mucus,  and  the  cylinder- 
cells  may  maintain  their  form  and  become  very  large.     The  intersti- 

Fxo.  113. 


AdeDoId  cancer  of  the  netam.   Magnified  SOO  diaxneten. 

tial  connective  tissue  is  strewn  with  small,  round  cells,  sometimes 
softened,  and  often  very  vascular.  Usually  at  first  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestine  is  hypertrophied ;  subsequently  it  also  is  affected  by 
the  ulceration,  which  generally  begins  early. 
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As  ihe  first  sjrmptoms  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  axe  usually  consti- 
pation^ discharge  of  mucus,  and  slight  hsemorrhage,  these  patients 
are  mostly  treated  for  some  time  as  if  suffering  from  hasmorrhoids,  be- 
fore the  diagnosis  is  made  by  digital  examination.  Induration  and 
nodular  infiltration,  leaf-like  proliferations  commencing  close  above  the 
sphincter  ani,  soon  extend  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  so  that  a  thick,  prominent  ring,  a  stricture  of  variable 
length,  may  be  felt.  This  new  formation  can  only  be  removed  by  ex- 
tirpatmg  the  rectum.  When  the  rectum  is  taken  out^  we  generaDy 
find  an  ulcer  with  elevated  edges  and  indurated  base,  and  the  parts 
around  infiltrated  with  medullary  substance;  at  some  points  also 
there  are  cicatricial  contractions.  The  inguinal  and  retroperitoneal 
glands  are  affected  rarely  and  late  in  the  disease.  The  patients  gen- 
erally die  £rom  the  strictiu:e  of  the  intestine,  from  marasmus,  due  to 
haemorrhages,  and  putrefaction  of  the  cancerous  tissue. 

Occasionally  also  cancers,  composed  mostly  of  cylindrical  ejuthe- 
lium,  start  from  the  para  cervicalis  uteri.  These  first  attadc  the 
uterus,  then  the  surrounding  parts,  and  lastly  infect  and  infiltrate  the 
retroperitoneal  glands ;  they  combine  with  flat  epithelial  cancers,  and 
do  not  differ  from  these  in  their  course. 

4  IfOchrymaly  scUivaryy  and  prostatic  glands.  The  same  kind  of 
tumors  grow  from  the  lachrymal  glands  that  we  have  already  de- 
scribed as  growing  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  acinous  glan- 
dular new  formations,  with  soft,  occasionally  mucous,  or  even  papillaij 
hyaline  interstitial  connective  tissue  (cylindroma).  They  develop 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  are  characterized  by  great  tendency 
to  local  recurrence.  All  the  cases  of  this  nature  that  I  have  known 
of  finally  died  from  the  local  recurrence;  it  might  be  not  for  sev^ 
eral  years ;  neither  the  lymphatic  glands  nor  internal  organs  were 
affected.  O,  Becker  has  described  tumors  of  this  sort,  in  which  most 
of  the  glandular  acini  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  mucous  secre- 
tion, as  abo  occurs  more  especially  in  the  glandular  cancer  of  the 
rectum.  ^ 

The  salivary  glands  may  also  be  the  seat  of  glandular  cancer,  but 
they  do  not  come  till  old  age ;  then,  however,  they  grow  rapidly,  and 
not  unfrequently  resemble  chronic  inflammation.  The  newly-formed 
acini  are  often  more  tubular  than  acinous ;  epithelial  pearls  occur  on 
the  ends  of  the  tubuli,  covered  with  cylinder-cells.  These  patients 
usually  succumb  to  the  ulceration  of  the  tumor  and  the  general  ma- 
rasmus ;  internal  carcinoma  is  a  rare  sequent. 

In  tiieprostcUic  gland  I  have  seen  glandular  cancer  a  few  times; 
it  was  very  soft,  and  in  one  case  where  partly  extirpated  it  was  very 
vascular,  and  of  acinous  structure.    From  the  excellent  statistical 
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work  on  malignant  new  formations  in  the  prostate  by  0,  Wyss^  ifc  ap- 
pears thaty  in  almost  every  case,  these  carcinomata  also  prove  fatal 
solely  from  the  local  symptoms.  Lymphatic  glands  and  adjacent 
parts  become  infected ;  diere  are  very  rarely  secondary  cancers  of  in- 
ternal organs. 

5.  Thyroid  gland  and  ovary.  I  place  these  two  organs  together, 
as  they  both  originate  from  true  glandular  epitheliiun,  and  both  con- 
tain foUides,  formed  by  choking  off  of  glandular  canaliculi.  In  can- 
cerous disease  both  organs  fall  back  into  the  embryonal  type,  L  e.,  the 
follicles  grow  again  to  tubes  and  canaliculi,  from  which  again  new 
follicles  are  developed;  but  some  of  these  carcinomata,  which  are 
rare,  consist  entirely  of  cell-canaliculi,  without  any  development  of 
follicles.  Young  persons,  as  well  as  old  ones,  may  be  attacked  by 
this  form  of  cancer.  Its  course  is  usually  rapid^  for  the  cancers  of 
the  thyroid  grow  into  the  windpipe  or  close  it  by  pressure,  while  the 
ovarian  tumors  are  characterized  by  their  enormous  growth  and  rapid 
adhesions  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  by  the  speedy  development 
of  ascites  prove  dangerous. 

From  variations  in  their  course  and  anatomical  structiu^  we  must 
separate  the  different  forms  of  carcinoma ;  we  may  consider  their 
treatment  together.  Treatment  of  the  carcinomatous  dyscrasia  (car- 
cinosis) is  usually  regarded  as  &partie  honteuae  of  medicine.  I  can- 
not admit  this.  It  is  true  we'  cannot  cure  the  disease ;  but  is  not  this 
also  true  of  many  other  acute  and  chronic  diseases  ?  Can  we  arrest 
a  cold  in  the  head  at  any  stage  ?  Can  we  check  the  course  of  the 
acute  exanthema  or  typhus  ?  Can  we  cure  tuberculosis  ?  Certainly 
not ;  in  all  these  casei^  as  in  many  others,  the  disease  runs  its  typical 
course ;  we  give  little  medicine,  at  least  we  avoid  all  heroic  reme- 
dies. In  carcinosis  our  therapeutic  impotence  only  appears  so  great 
because  the  disease  almost  always  proves  &tal,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
to  oppose  its  course;  in  fact,  our  treatment  is  as  inefficacious  in 
coryza  as  in  -carcinosis ;  but  tiie  former  is  not  a  fatal  disease,  hence  no 
special  demand  is  made  on  the  physician.  We  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  failing  to  cure  cold  in  the  head ;  we  must  grow  accustomed 
to  the  course  of  cancerous  as  to  that  of  some  other  diseases ;  this 
will  not  interfere  with  our  sympathy  for  these  poor  patients,  nor  must 
it  prevent  our  striving  for  increased  knowledge  and  improved  treat- 
ment of  the  diseasa  I  think  that  much  may  yet  be  attained  in  this 
direction. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  to  remove  the  cancerous  tumor 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  infection,  or  at  least  obstruct  its 
course,  and  thus  diminish  the  evils  accompanying  it. 
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As  long  as  canoer  has  been  known,  remedies  for  it  have  been 
sought ;  there  is  no  active  medidne,  no  form  of  dietetics,  or  mineral 
springSy  that  have  not  been  recommended  for  canoer,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, actually  believed  in.  I  should  have  to  root  up  the  entire  old 
and  new  materia  medica  if  I  would  tell  you  of  every  thing  that  has 
been  thought  and  written  on  this  subject  Like  all  incurable  dis- 
eases, carcinosis  also  has  been  a  wrestling-place  for  the  charlatan,  and 
even  of  late  years  Italians  and  Americans  have  claimed  to  cure  the 
disease  by  special  nostrums.  Unfortunately,  all  these  are  deceptions, 
or  at  least  what  part  of  it  is  true  has  been  long  known. 

Unfortnnately,  the  etiology  of  cancer  gives  no  dew  to  treatment ; 
we  know  too  little  of  the  causes  why  certain  tumors  are  so  infections, 
while  others  are  not  so.  A  blow,  kick,  etc.,  may  occasionally  induce 
an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  some  few  cases,  but  cannot  exdte  the 
predisposition  to  cancer.  In  some  cases  inheritance  of  the  disease  is 
evident.  Care  and  anxiety  may  hasten  the  course  of  the  disease,  but 
do  not  induce  it.  All  this  is  of  no  avail  for  the  treatment  There  is 
no  spedfio  for  cardnosis ;  but  by  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  internal  treatment  is  unnecessary  or  useless.  By  no  means.  The 
disease  should  be  treated  internally  whenever  there  are  indications 
for  treatment,  or  any  symptoms  pointing  to  the  use  of  certain  reme- 
dies. As  anaemia  is  not  unfrequent  in  cancerous  patients,  iron  in  va- 
rious preparations,  or  chalybeate  mineral  waters,  may  be  employed. 
Occasionally,  in  persons  with  faulty  nutrition,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.,  as 
well  as  bitter  medicines,  prove  beneficial  by  aiding  digestion.  Very 
debilitating  treatment,  by  sweating,  purging,  mercurials,  etc.,  is  to 
be  avoided,  for  life  will  be  preserved  the  longer  the  more  the  strength 
is  maintained.  Among  the  mineral  springs,  the  active  ones,  such  as 
Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Wiesbaden,  Karlsbad,  Kreuznach,  and  Rheme,  are 
injurious ;  only  the  milder  indifferent  thermal  springs,  duch  as  Ems, 
Gastein,  Wildbad ;  also,  milk  and  whey  cures,  strengthening  moun- 
tain air  may  be  recommended  without  injuiy,  if  their  use  seems  on 
other  accounts  desirable.  Residence  in  southern  climates  is  usually 
of  little  benefit  for  cancerous  patients.  Toward  the  end  of  life,  when 
debility  is  increasing,  a  strengthening,  easily-digested  diet  is  impor- 
tant ;  and  lastly,  as  the  pain  increases,  the  skilful  use  of  various  nai^ 
cotics  relieves  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  patient  The  disease 
of  internal  organs  may  offer  special  indications  to  which  I  shall  not 
here  refer.  So  much  about  internal  treatment^  which  I  only  follow 
when  not  quite  sure  of  the  diagnosis,  or  when  I  do  not  consider  the 
case  suited  for  operation. 

As  regards  external  treatment,  the  first  thing  always  is  &e  re* 
moval  of  the  tumor,  if  this  is  admissible,  fix>m  its  locality.   The  opera- 
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tion  may  be  done  with  the  knife  or  caustics ;  the  ligature  or  ^raseur 
oan  Bcaroelj  ever  be  employed  here  (the  latter,  perhaps,  answers  only 
in  amputating  the  penis  or  tongue).  But,  before  passing  to  the  choice 
of  either  of  these  methods,  we  must  consider  the  question,  whether  it 
is  ^Tisable  to  operate  at  all,  even  if  it  can  be  done  easily  and  without 
danger  to  life,  for  the  views  of  experienced  surgeons  differ  on  this 
point.  Some  surgeons  never  operate  for  cancer.  Tliey  assert  that 
the  operation  is  always  in  vain,  because  the  disease  recurs ;  if  the  re- 
curring tumors  be  operated  on,  new  recurrence  takes  place  the  sooner; 
these  surgeons  even  assert  that,  the  more  we  operate  locally,  the 
sooner  secondary  lymphatic  tumors  and  <metastatic  cancers  form,  the 
local  tumor  acting  as  a  sort  of  derivative  for  the  tumor-disease ;  that 
this  product  of  disease  cannot  be  removed  without  fiivoring  the  out- 
break of  the  disease  elsewhere ;  that,  if  we  nevertheless  wish  to  re- 
move the  tumor,  we  should  lead  the  morbid  juices  to  some  other  pointy 
as  by  establishing  an  artificial  ulcer  by  means  of  a  fontanel  or  seton. 
Concerning  this  view,  which  comes  from  the  old  humoral  pathology, 
we  may  say  that  it  remains  unproved,  and  is  partly  also  disproved  by 
experience.  We  consider  it  as  demonstrable  by  daily  experience  that 
the  glandular  swellings  are  essentially  due  to  the  development  of  the 
primary  tumors ;  we  have  already  stated  our  belief  that  the  participa- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  carcinoma  is,  according  to  all  analogy, 
caused  by  local  contagion,  let  the  process  be  what  it  may.  When 
oases  occur  where,  after  removal  of  cancers  of  the  breast  or  lip,  swell- 
ings of  the  lymphatic  glands  appear,  though  previously  imperceptible, 
we  must  consider  that  the  commencement  of  the  disease  was  so  slight 
as  to  escape  observation. — ^How  far  the  existence  of  a  primary  and 
secondary  cancer  of  the  lymphatic  glands  influences  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease,  the  appearance  of  metastatic  tumors  and  general 
cachexia,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered,  because  the  disease 
does  not  run  its  course  in  a  regular  time ;  if  it  did,  we  might  form  a 
rule  as  to  the  advisability  of  operating,  by  comparing  cases  that  were 
operated  on  with  those  that  were  not  Approximate  results  might 
be  attained  by  classing  together  cases  that  were  alike  in  age,  consti- 
tution, variety  of  the  tumor,  eta ;  but,  as  the  accurate  distinction  of 
the  varieties  of  cardnomata,  and  consequently  an  exact  arrangement 
of  the  cases,  has  only  lately  been  attained,  and  even  now  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  we  cannot  at  present  expect  much  in  this  direction ;  in- 
dividual observations  rarely  suffice  for  definite  conclusions.  The  ex- 
perience from  carcinoma  of  the  fiice,  that  the  most  extensive  disease 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  very  rarely  accompanied  by  metastatic 
tumors,  strongly  favors  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  not  made  more 
active  by  these  strongly-developed  local  tumors,  and  that  carcinomata 
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of  the  lymphatic  glands  do  not  increase  the  predisposition  to  metasta- 
tic tumors. — ^In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  carcinoma  should  ever 
be  operated  on,  we  may  say  that  operation  probably  has  no  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  diathesis,  and  that  the  operation,  if  done  at  all,  must 
be  done  for  other  reasons.  We  said  intentionally  l^t  the  operation 
has  no  direct  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  we  think  it 
has  an  indirect  influence,  as  the  tumor  induces  other  causes  of  disease; 
the  weakness,  aniemia,  and  disturbance  of  nutrition  caused  by  the  8iq>- 
puration  and  pain  from  a  cancerous  tumor,  perhaps  also  the  constantly 
gnawing  care  with  the  ever-recurring  reflection  on  the  incurable  nature 
of  their  disease,  are  £Eu>tors  which  may  well  hasten  the  course  of  the 
malady.  Under  some  droumstances  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  deceive  the  patient  about  the  incurability  of  this  disease, 
whether  he  considers  an  operation  as  possible  or  not;  where  the 
physician  cannot  aid  the  patient,  he  should  alleviate  his  sufferings, 
mental  as  well  as  physioaL  Few  persons  have  the  quiet  of  mind,  res- 
ignation, firmness,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  to  enjoy  what 
remains  of  life,  if  they  know  they  have  an  incurable  disease.  AlUiough 
perhaps  externally  quiet,  patients  will  thank  you  little  for  confimung 
what  they  may  have  feared.  On  this  point  you  will  have  many  trials, 
and  I  must  leave  you  in  each  case  to  do  whatever  is  dictated  by  your 
personal  shrewdness,  knowledge  of  men,  and  your  feelings. — ^AlUiougfa 
we  may  not  get  rid  of  the  diathesis  by  the  operation,  as  when,  having 
removed  a  diseased  portion  of  breast,  we  fail  to  prevent  new  nodules 
forming  in  the  remaining  portion  which  was  previously  healthy,  or  in 
the  other  healthy  breast  (regional  recurrence),  soon  after  the  cicatrix 
has  healed,  still  by  the  early  removal  of  the  primary  tumor  we  may 
prevent  the  neighboring  glands,  or  the  adjacent  portion  of  mamma,  firom 
becoming  diseased.  Few  as  are  the  complete  recoveries  firom  cancer 
of  the  breast  after  operation,  I  believe  they  will  grow  more  frequent 
when  the  family-doctor,  to  whom  they  are  generally  first  shown,  urges 
operation  earlier,  for  at  present  they  usually  let  the  best  time  lor 
operation  slip  by,  and  the  women  do  not  consult  professed  surgeons, 
till  the  local  disease  and  the  affection  of  the  axillary  glands  are  so  far 
advanced  that  a  complete  operation  is  no  longer  practicable.  The 
favorable  results  from  early  extirpation  of  true  cancer  of  the  lip  should 
embolden  us  to  remove  other  cancerous  tumors  early.  If  it  has  hither- 
to rarely  been  x>ossible  to  operate  on  cancers  early  and  completely, 
there  are  still  important  local  causes  which  indicate  even  late  opera- 
tions, to  prevent  as  long  as  possible  the  advance  of  the  tumor  to  parts 
where  the  disease  would  necessarily  destroy  life.  Although  in  most 
oases  there  will  be  local  recurrence,  this  will  not  take  place  for  months, 
perhaps  for  a  year;  meantime,  life  will  not  be  directly  endangered; 
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occasionallj  also  it  is  a  question  of  saving  from  entire  destruction  cer> 
tain  parts  of  the  £Eice,  as  the  lips,  eyelids,  or  nose,  whioh  may  subse- 
quently be  replaced  by  a  plastic  operation.  It  would  be  very  unjust 
to  consider  sudi  operations  useless,  because  they  cannot  cure  the  dis- 
ease, for  they  render  the  patient's  life  easier  and  more  agreable — ^if 
only  for  a  tune,  still,  possibly,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he 
yet  has  to  Uve.  We  might  be  very  glad,  i^  by  an  operation  or  other 
treatment,  we  could  temporarily  restore  to  tiie  pleasures  of  life  a 
patient  with  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  as  is  the  case  in  oper- 
ating for  some  cancerous  tumors.  In  short,  there  are  many  cases 
where  we  do  good  by  the  operation ;  very  often  I  should  consider  it 
wrong  to  refuse  to  operate. — We  see  other  cases,  however,  where  it 
is  more  difficult  to  decide.  In  slowly-progressing  cancers  of  the  breast, 
as  in  connective-tissue  cancers,  I  consider  an  operation,  which  is  free 
from  danger,  as  admissible,  but  not  necessary.  If  an  eyelid  be  de- 
stroyed, or  the  nose  partly  or  entirely  lost^  an  operation  is  advisable, 
in  the  first  case  to  protect  the  eyeball,  in  the  second  to  remove  the 
deformity,  and  the  rather  so,  because  in  these  slowly-progressing  flat 
cancers  of  the  £ftce  frequently  there  is  no  local  recurrence ;  in  such 
cases  only  one  thing  would  prevent  my  operating,  viz.,  great  debiUty 
or  advanced  age  of  the  patient ;  at  least  then  extensive  plastic  opera- 
tions are  no  longer  advisable ;  even  the  unavoidable  loss  of  blood,  and 
keeping  the  patient  in  bed  after  the  operation,  may  suffice  to  extin- 
guish the  feeble  vital  spark.  Then  comes  the  question  about  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  operation,  where  the  tumor  is  in  a  dangerous  loca- 
tion, when  an  operation  is  necessary  that  may  end  fatally,  or  at  least 
is  just  as  likely  to  end  fatally  as  to  result  in  cure.  Here  we  have  to 
drop  general  reflections,  and  consider  the  individual  cases ;  the  danger 
seen  in  an  operation  varies  greatly  with  the  experience  of  the  sturgeon, 
and  the  individuality  of  the  patient;  one  principle  we  should  adhere 
to :  only  to  operate  when  after  careful  examination  we  can  hope  to 
remove  all  of  the  diseased  part ;  a  half-operation,  leaving  behind  por- 
tions of  the  tumor,  should  never  be  done.  We  should  be  careful  to 
operate  only  in  healthy  tissue,  if  possible  a  centimetre  or  more  from 
the  perceptible  infiltration,  for  in  this  way  alone  can  we  be  certain 
of  removing  all  of  the  diseased  part.  Occasionally  in  desperate  cases 
we  may  prolong  life  by  a  bold  operation,  even  if  the  cancerous  tumor 
be  alrc^y  very  large,  but  generally  in  such  operations  we  shall  see 
more  patients  die  than  will  recover. 

We  have  now  to  criticise  the  caustics  chiefly  used  in  cancers.  In 
the  course  of  time  opinions  about  caustics  have  differed  greatly ;  at 
times  they  were  greatly  preferred  to  the  knife,  again  they  were  en- 
tirely thrown  aside,    llie  views  of  most  surgeons  of  the  present  day, 
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as  well  as  my  own,  incline  to  the  latter  view.  I  decidedly  prefer  the 
operation  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  because  I  then  know  exactly  what 
I  remove  and  I  can  judge  more  certainly  if  all  the  diseased  part  has 
been  excised.  Hence,  I  regard  the  operative  removal  of  cancer  as 
well  as  of  other  tumors  to  be  preferable  as  a  rule.  But  where  there 
is  a  rule  there  are  exceptions.  In  very  old,  ansemio,  or  timid  patienta, 
caiistics  may  be  employed,  and,  if  the  treatment  be  continued  till  all 
the  diseased  portion  is  destroyed,  the  result  will  be  fiavorable.  Physio- 
logically caustics  would  have  some  advantages ;  for  it  is  supposaUe 
that  the  cauterizing  fluid  may  enter  the  finest  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
thus  more  certainly  destroy  the  local  disease.  But  this  does  not  oc- 
cur readily,  because  the  tissue  with  which  the  caustic  comes  in  contact 
instantly  combines  with  it,  and  its  further  flow  is  thus  prevented. 
Formerly  it  was  asserted  that  recurrence  did  not  take  place  so 
soon  after  the  use  of  caustic  as  after  operation  with  the  knife,  but 
this  has  not  been  confirmed ;  hence  I  only  maintain  the  above  ex- 
ceptions. 

For  a  caustic  I  prefer  chloride  of  zinc  to  all  others  for  destroying 
cancers ;  you  may  use  it  as  paste  or  as  caustic  arrows.  If  it  is  a  sop- 
face  you  wish  to  cauterize,  to  equal  parts  of  powdered  chloride  of 
zinc  and  flour  you  add  enough  water  to  make  a  paste,  which  you  apply 
to  the  surface.  If  you  desire  to  cauterize  more  deeply,  you  mix  one 
part  of  chloride  of  zinc  with  three  parts  of  flour  or  gum  and  some 
water,  and  let  them  form  a  cake  and  dry ;  this  may  readily  be  cut  up 
into  small  pointed  cylinders  half  a  centimetre  or  more  in  thickness ; 
with  a  lancet  you  make  an  opening  in  the  tumor  and  press  the  caus- 
tic arrow  into  it ;  you  repeat  this  operation  till  the  tumor  is  perforated 
with  arrows  at  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  distance  finom  each 
other.  In  four  or  five  hours  this  cauterization  is  followed  by  moderate, 
often  by  very  severe  pain,  which  you  may  greatly  modify  by  giving 
a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  directly  after  the  cauterization ; 
the  next  day  you  find  the  tumor  changed  to  a  white  slough.  Tins 
becomes  detached  after  five  or  six  days,  earlier  in  soft  tumors,  later  in 
hard  ones.  If  the  cauterization  has  extended  far  enough  into  the 
healthy  parts,  after  the  detachment  of  the  eschar  there  is  left  a  good 
granulating  wound,  which  soon  cicatrizes ;  if  the  carcinomatous  mass 
again  grows,  the  paste  or  arrows  should  be  again  applied,  etc. 

These  cauterizations  are  occasionally  very  painful  and  uncertain 
as  regards  the  extension  of  the  caustic,  but  they  occasionally  are 
advantageous.  Other  celebrated  caustics  are  Vienna  paste,  arsenic 
paste,  butter  of  antimony,  chloride  of  gold,  etc ;  iodide  of  potash, 
chromic  acid,  concentrated  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc,  fuming  nitric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  are  less  employed. 
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Now  a  few  words  of  advice  about  the  local  treatment  of  cancer- 
ous ulcers  which  are  not,  or  at  least  are  no  longer,  suited  for  opera- 
tion«  In  some  of  ihese  cases  the  proliferation  of  the  cancerous  mass 
from  the  wound  is  enormous,  and  it  often  annoys  and  debilitates  the 
patient ;  here  we  maj  make  partial  cauterizations  or  employ  the  hot 
iron ;  by  the  palliative  destruction  of  the  proliferating  mass,  we  occar 
sionally  attain  tolerably  good  results.  The  chief  indication  for  treat- 
ment in  these  patients  is  suppuration  of  the  ulcer,  which  is  occasionally 
horridly  fetid,  and  sometimes  the  pain.  For  preventing  the  disagree- 
able secretion,  the  hot  iron  is  a  good  remedy ;  the  smell  may  be  les- 
sened by  compresses  wet  with  chlorine-water  or  purified  acetic  acid, 
creosote,  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  sprinkling  with  pow- 
dered charcoal  The  latter  readily  absorbs  gases,  as  you  know  from 
chemistry,  and  is  here  an  excellent  remedy ;  imfortunately,  it  dirties 
the  wound,  so  that  we  abstain  from  its  frequent  use.  For  the  pain  of 
carcinomatous  ulcers,  narcotics  have  been  applied  locally,  as  by  sprink- 
ling on  powdered  opium ;  but,  when  injected  subcutaneously  or  given 
internally,  the  narcotics  act  more  certainly;  hence  at  last  we  always 
resort  to  morphine  for  these  poor  patients.  I  particularly  enjoin  on 
you  patience  in  caring  for  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  these  unfor- 
tunates ;  it  is  indeed  sad  for  the  physician  to  be  able  to  do  so  little 
good  in  these  cases,  but  still  you  must  not  abandon  them. 


BRIEF  ISEMABES  ABOUT  THE  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  TT7M0BS. 

I  cannot  take  it  amiss  if  you  are  at  first  somewhat  confused  by 
what  I  have  said  to  you  about  tumors ;  if  it  will  encourage  you,  I  may 
acknowledge  that  formerly  it  was  the  same  with  me  when  I  was  in 
your  present  position.  Only  long  study  and  practice  in  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  tumors,  for  which  there  is  opportunity  in  the  clinic, 
render  it  possible  to  attain  any  certainty  on  this  difficult  point.  The 
consistence  of  the  tumor  and  its  appearance,  its  relation  to  the  parts 
around,  its  locality,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, are  the  points  from  which  we  start  in  judging ;  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another,  of  these  points  gives  the  decision.  Let  us  take  an 
example :  A  man  about  fif^  years  old  comes  to  you,  ruddy  and  strong 
for  his  age ;  for  many  years  he  has  had  a  tumor  on  the  back,  which 
formerly  gave  him  no  trouble ;  it  has  only  been  inconvenient  since  it 
has  readied  nearly  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  The  tumor  is  elastic,  soft 
but  not  tense  or  fluctuating,  movable  under  the  skin ;  the  latter  is  un- 
changed ;  there  has  never  been  pain  in  the  tumor,  nor  is  any  caused 
by  the  examination.    In  this  case  the  diagnosis  is  very  easy :  from 
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the  location,  £roin  its  seat  in  the  connective  tissue,  its  slow,  painless 
growth,  eta,  it  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  but  a  lipoma,  or  possibly  a 
soft  connective-tissue  tumor;  but  the  former  is  most  probable.  Let 
us  take  another  case :  A  woman  with  a  tumor  of  the  breast  comes  to 
you;  this  tumor  is  hard,  nodular,  as  large  as  an  apple;  over  the  sup- 
£&ce  the  skin  is  retracted  at  spots,  and  is  adherent  to  the  tumor. 
From  time  to  time  there  has  been  piercing  pain,  the  tumor  is  sensi- 
tive  to  pressure,  the  axillary  glands  on  that  side  feel  hard.  The 
woman  is  forty-five  years  old,  well  nourished,  and  looks  healthy.  Here 
also  the  diagnosis  is  easy ;  it  is  a  carcinoma :  1.  Because  the  patient 
is  at  the  age  when  cancerous  tumors  of  the  breast  are  most  frequent, 
while  adenoma  and  sarcoma  usually  occur  earlier;  2.  The  consistence 
might  point  to  fibroma,  but  this  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  breast,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  speaks  against  this  view,  and  in 
favor  of  carcinoma ;  3.  Carcinomata  are  painful,  as  this  case  is,  while 
sarcomata  and  fibromata  are  not  so,  usually.  We  might  give  further 
reasons  for  the  diagnosis,  but  these  will  suffice.  Let  us  take  a  third 
case:  A  boy  ten  years  old  has  had  for  two  years  a  slowly-enlarging, 
moderately  painful  swelling  of  the  middle  part  of  the  lower  jaw ;  at 
this  point  the  teeth  have  fallen  out  without  being  diseased;  the  en- 
largement of  the  bone  is  evenly  round,  and  reaches  from  the  first  bade 
tooth  of  one  side  to  the  similar  point  on  the  other;  below,  it  is  hard 
as  bone,  above  (in  the  mouth)  it  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  is 
firm  and  elastia  Can  this  bony  swelling  be  the  result  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, of  a  caries  or  necrosis  ?  This  is  not  probable:  1.  Because 
the  pain  has  always  been  slight ;  2.  Because  there  has  been  no  sup- 
puration, which  would  scarcely  fail  to  occur  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
jaw  that  had  lasted  two  years;  3.  Because  the  swelling  is  more 
bounded  and  regular  than  it  is  apt  to  be  in  bony  deposits  in  caries 
and  necrosis ;  4.  Because,  at  the  patient's  age,  osseous  inflammation 
in  the  lower  jaw  is  not  apt  to  occur  unless  frt>m  phosphoreous  poison- 
ing, which  has  not  occurred  here.  Hence  this  is  a  case  of  tumor ;  is 
it  an  osteoma?  The  part  projecting  into  the  mouth  is  too  sofb  for 
this ;  we  may  pass  a  fine  needle  into  the  tumor  from  above.  Is  it  a 
chondroma?  Consistence,  form,  mode  of  growth,  and  age  of  the 
patient,  agree  with  this  view,  but  the  locality  does  not ;  chondromata 
in  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  at  this  age  are  very  rare.  It  is  a  oea- 
tral  osteo-sarcoma,  probably  a  giant-celled  sarcoma ;  all  the  symptoms 
speak  in  favor  of  this  idea,  and  you  know  that  these  tumors  are  fre- 
quent in  the  lower  jaw  during  youfch.  I  say  you  know — ^I  might  better 
say  you  will  gradually  learn ;  and  I  can  only  advise  you,  whenever 
you  have  examined  a  patient  with  a  tumor  at  the  dinic,  to  read  about 
it  when  you  go  home,  and  to  compare  the  individual  case  with  the 
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general  characteristics  of  the  tumors  that  I  have  given  jou.  When 
you  have  done  this  for  a  time,  and  in  the  course  on  pathological 
histology,  under  the  instruction  of  your  teacher,  have  examined 
many  tumors,  you  will  obtain  a  better  idea  of  them,  and  will  have  all 
their  peculiarities  painted  on  your  memory. 
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Rhasea  (850-982) 7 

Richardson  (physician  in  London) 1 20 

Richter,  Aug.  Gottlieb  (1742-1811). 12 

Ricord  (sui^eon  in  Paris) • 546 

Rindfleisoh,  Edouard  (professor  of  patholo^cal  anatomy  in  Bonn). . .  59,  98,  277, 

898,  468,  657-577,  579,  602,  607,  612,  686,  648 

Ris  (physician  in  Zttrich) 197,  212 

Robin  (professor  of  anatomy  in  Paris) 659 

Rokitansky  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Vienna).. 865,  570,  562,  5S8,  607,  616 

Rose,  E.  (professor  of  surgery  in  ZQrich) 864,  866,  524 

Roser  (professor  of  surgery  in  Marbuiig) 294 

Roux  (1780-1854) 1 18 

Bush .* 892 

Rust,  John«Nepomuk  (1775-1840) 12,  417,  478 

Salernian  School 7 

Sottler 615 

Scarpa  (1748-1882) 11 

Schiff  (professor  of  physiology  in  Florence) 54,  105 

Schmidt,  Alexander  (professor  in  Dorpat) 69,  101 

Schneider  (Saxon  army  surgeon  beginning  of  this  century) 222,  286 

Schneider  (physician  in  Eonigsberg) 87 

Schonlein,  Lucas  (1798-1864) 582 

Schuh,Franf  (1804-W66) .'..  18,  611,  678 

Schulze,  Max  (professor  of  anatomy  in  Bonn) 72 

Scultet  (1695-1645) 194 

Senator  (physician  In  Berlin) , 87 

Seutin,  Baron  (1798-1862)./ 18,  196,  198,  212 

Siebold,  von,  Cari  Caspar  (1786-1807) 12 

Simon  (professor  of  surgery  in  Heidelberg) 48 

Simpson,  Sir  James  T.  (professor  of  obstetrics  in  £dinbui|^h) 18,  88 

Sims 85 

Skutsch  (physician  in  Silesia) 184 

Smith,  Nathan  (Baltimore) 197 

Stanley  (1791-1862 18 

Stein 96 
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Bteudener  (teaoher  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Halle) S77 

Strieker,  Salomon  (professor  of  general  pathology  in  Vienna).  .58,  60,  261,  M9,  888,  897 

Strieker  (physician  in  Frankfort>on-the-llain) 261 

Stromeyer  (formerly  professor  of  surgery  in  Fi^iburg,  Manich,  Kiel,  stafT-physlcian 

in  Hanover) 128,  166,  2i4,  804,  820,  685 

Susmtas  (first  centmy  f ) • 4 

Sydenham  (1624-1689) 896 

Syme  (professor  of  snrgeiy  in  Edinburgh) 660 

Szymanowsky  (professor  of  suigery  in  Kiew,  1868) 196 

Textor,  von,  C^jeton  (1782-1860) 12,  862 

Theden,  Chr.  Ant  (1714-1797) 12,  84 

Thiersch  (professor  of  suigery  in  Leipzig)...  64,  82,  118,  566,  676,  679,  681,  648, 

665,  661 

Traube  (professor  of  the  medical  clinio  in  Berlin) 82,  86,  87,  162 

Troja,  Michde  (1747-1827) 468 

Trotula  (twelfth  century) 7 

Tschausoflf  (Russian  physician) 116 

Valsalva  (1666-1728) 657 

Yanzetti  (professor  of  surgery  in  Padua) 667 

Telpeau  (1796-1867) 18,  496,  678 

Temeuil  (professor  of  surgery  in  Paris) 689,  686 

Vesalius,  Andreas  (1518-1664) 8,  10 

Vidal  (de  Cassis)  (end  of  the  last  century) 646 

Yillemin  (physician  in  Paris) 894 

Yirchow  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Berlin). .  61,  58,  66,  59,  61,  77,  98, 
100,  101,  191,  882,  886-388,  857,  877,  888,  898,  898,  424,  425,  429, 
440,  464,  668,  666,  670,  571,  575,  677,  579,  582,  588,  585,  695,  598, 

607,  612,  618,  616,  681,  640,  647 
Yolkmann,  Rich,  (professor  of  surgery  in  Halle).  169,  228,  277,  299,  424,  425,  429, 

482,  486,  467,  471,  498,  601,  616, 

625,  627,  682,  642,  648 

Wagner,  A.  (professor  of  surgery  in  Konigsberg) 221,  468 

Wagner,  E.  (professor  in  Leipzig). 898 

Waldenberg  (teaoher  of  medicine  in  Berlin) « 894 

Waldeyer  (professor  of  pathologfcal  anatomy  in  Breslau) 666,  679,  615,  648 

Walter,  Aug.  (English  surgeon) 60 

Walther,  von,  Philipp  (1782-1849) 12 

Wardrop  (f  English  surgeon) 658 

Weber,  Otto  (1827-1867)...  18,  87,  88,  89,  108,  104,  110,  169,  286,  BBS,  867,  440, 

476,  508,  568,  675,  579,  696,  680 

Wegner 191,  218 

Wells,  Spencer  (surgeon  in  London) 861,  687 

Wemher  (professor  of  surgery  in  Giessen) 672 

Wertheim  (physieian  in  Vienna) •* . .  417 

Wolff,  J 190,  468 

Wunderlich  (professor  of  the  medical  clinic  in  Leipag) 86 

WGiz,  Felix  (tl567) .' ."..... 10 

Wutzer  (1789-1860) 18 

Wyss,  0.  (professor  of  the  policlinic  in  Z&rioh) 894,  677 

Wywodzoff  (physician  in  St.  Petersburg) 82,  88 

ZeU  (tl868) 411 

Zenker  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Erlangen) '.  286,  644 

Ziemsen  (professor  of  the  medical  dinic  in  Erlangen) 641 . 
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AtmotMy  TU 188, 981 ;  of  bona.  480;  oold,  880, 488; 
oongwtiTo,  9S^  484 :  of  Iddnm  m\  of  Urer, 
889;  metMtetlo,  889;  poriartioolw,  4T9;  sub- 
oatueoos  ponctoiv  o^  448. 

▲oetato  of  alnmliim,  94. 817. 

▲ooDlto  In  pjamk,  801 

Aoora-ooflM,  898. 

Aeopreasnre^  81L 119. 

Aeapaootixro,  119, 219. 

Aoate  utioalar  rhemxiAtiBm,  808. 

AdoDomA,  685. 

Adeno-flaraomft,  MS. 

Adhesire  plaster.  42 :  in  boroB,  2S0 ;  to  ftTor  *b- 
Borption,  284;  in  nloers,  411. 

Advanced  ace  as  a  cause  of  tomon,  570L 

AffiurTeda,8, 

Air,  entrance  of  into  reins,  28. 

Alyeolar  fcnnation  as  a  pecnllatlty  of  cancer,  047. 

Ambulances,  947. 

Amputation,  secondaiy,  906;  for  gangrene,  818; 
Ibr  py«nla,808. 

Amyloid  degeneration,  440. 

Anwmla  causing  gangrene,  814. 

Annethetioa.  18. 

Anasthesia,  local  90. 

Anchylosia,  281, 478,  618;  cartilaginous,  016;  ex- 
tension oil  690;  osooous.  024. 

Aneurism,  194,  647;  dissecting,  190,  609;  of  the 
extremitlea,  664;  popUteal,  666;  spurious  or 
traumatio,  194;  Taricoee,  197;  drsold,  by  anaa- 
tomosis,  racemose,  648, 004;  cjUndriform,  ftisi- 
fbrm,  sacculated,  609. 

Aneurismal  yarix,  001 

Angioma,  004;  cayemous,  000. 

Anthrax,  979, 874. 

Anttaeptics,  8l7, 809. 

Antrum  Higbmorii,  ojits  ol^  041 ;  cancer,  078. 

Apoplexy,  188. 

AquaBineUi,87. 

Arnica,  188. 

Arterial  thrombosis,  811. 

Artery,  healing  of  wounds  o^  198:  book,  97;  liga- 
tion, 27;  mediate  ligation  ot,  99;  percutaneous 
mediate  ligation,  98;  rupture  o<  In  open  frao- 
tuxes,  909;  torsion  oi;  99. 


Arthrite  s0ohe.e09. 


Arthritis,  S 


defonnans,  609, 600. 


Arthroeaooiogla,  478. 
Asklepiadea,4. 
Asphyxie  locale,  819. 
Atheroma.  890, 660,  041. 

Baker's  leg,  690. 
Bacteria,  161. 
Bandage,  fonestrated,  919. 
Barbers  and  bathers,  9. 
Beating  experimentt  140k 
Bed-sore,  810. 


eye,"  184. 
Bleeding  in  delirium 
BlennoniMM,  970. 
Blisters.  401. 
Blood-cbt,  108. 
Blue  pus,  8S9. 


809. 


Bone  corpuscles,  187;  abscess  oC  490:  abaorptioa 
of;  990;  atrophy  and  hypertropby,  499, 4T0;  es* 
erdse,  001;  llracture  oi,  176;  llaaare  ot,  177;  re- 
absotption  o^  187;  tnberolea in,  496 ;  regenat^ 
tion,  440,  468;  setting,  699;  s^enta^  OTl. 
ookoftheartoflitoH 


Book 

Brain  sand-tumors,  016. 
Brisement  Ibrod,  613. 
BntmJMa'9  artenr-hook,  97. 
BuUet-foroepSi  9&L 


Bums,  260k 
Burnt  sponge. 
Bursa,  dropsy 


899. 
o<;600. 


Oidayeric  poison,  871. 
Calculi,  yeaioal  and  xenal,  880. 


CaOus,189. 

Ctocer,040;  atrojdiyhig,  000;  of  bbdder,  060;  «f 
bone.  060;  cauliflower,  668;  coDoid.  gektisMH, 
670,  061:  en  cnirasee,  818;  epitMai,  036;  of 
hand,  080:  of  head  and  neck,  086:  lenlSeiilar, 
078;  of  skin,  067;  viUouiL  060;  stwinarih  and 
duodenum,  076 ;  lachiTmal,  sattyary:  and  prea- 
tate   glands,   070;    mammary,   Ool;   thyroid 

81and«and  oyaiy,  077;  of  Upi,  670:  p^fflsiy, 
U;  tranapkntatlon  ot,  678.  060. 
Osnerold,  661. 
Oanlne  madness,  876. 
GarboUoaddTlTO. 
Gaibnncle,  979, 874. 
Outdnoma.  040;  c fksoleulatua,  OOa, 
Oardnosis,  677. 
Caries,  418;  of  yertebra,  488. 
Oartilage-tumora,  608. 
Caaeous  degeneiAtion,  889, 481. 
Oataplaama,18&889. 
Oatarrit,  270,  8S0. 
Catching  cold,  207, 674. 
Cauatios  for  cancer,  681. 
Cautery,  actual,  80;  iron, 409. 
Cayemous,  600;  yenous  tumora,  006;  ^ympteMi 

tnmort,010. 
Calk,  Btachel  and  rift  084;  waaderinf,  68, 69. 
CeUular  tiasue,  inflammatiaii  oi,  m^tls,  981 
CephaUuematoma.  186. 
Cerebri,  eompreasio,  eontosJOi  181. 
Chalky  conorement,  889. 


Chaps.  181 

Chemical  fomnents,  108. 
Chicken-breast,  406. 
Ghilblaina,  901 
Chill,  861 
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Chloride  of  sliMSi  088. 

Chlorofonn,  18. 

Ohlorotta,  guigreM  In,  814. 

CholMteatoma,  641. 

Chosdiomata,  098. 

Choroidttb.  metutatle,  868. 

ClcatridartolaiMlB,8M. 

GlGfttri3^  «i>niM>lM^M^«  oi;  60;  d«fonnities  oaniod 

QcsMathm  66. 

GlniMawr  mefbod,  104, 966. 

CirrhoBia,  892;  manmws  679. 

Glnold  raeoxiflm,  548, 664. 

Clap.  878,  d98w 

Clavielfi,  fibromata  on,  888. 

Clnb-ibot,  M&. 

Ooal-dnat  In  longs,  847. 

Cooooglia,  161. 

Gooergel  tonuwi,  618. 

Goaf  t-oomb-Mke  v«8«tetkXBB,  684. 

Cod-llTer  oU,  41& 

Cold  abscefls  oonmnmkating  with  dlaphTMS,  446 ; 
J|olnL806i. 

Odd-water  baih,  164. 

OoUatanl  dzimlatkni,  117. 

CoOamof  8t-O0m4,9. 

Coilodioo,  49. 

Ooilonama,  611 

Ooai6do,640. 

CompreM,  IbnMtiatad,  99l 

GompreMion  of  arteries,  80:  of  Vraohlal,  81 ;  car- 
otid, 80:  tenorsl,  88;  solxdaTUn,  81;  of  yari- 
cose  y«bs,  647:  of  lymphoma,  681 ;  a 
oftr6atment>809,667. 

OooensaiOD  of  nerves,  189. 

Condylomata,  416,  684. 

Congestion,  OB. 

ConneoUve-tissae  corposeles,  68;  tumor,  564. 

Contusion  by  bnllets,  985:  of  joints,  919;  of 
nerres,  189;  of  yessels,  189;  of  soft  parts  with- 
out woonds,  180. 

Cornea,  wound  of;  79. 

Coonter-eztenslon,  199. 
**       opening,  167. 

Ooocarthrocaoe,  47& 

Crepitation,  178. 


Groopoos  infiammatlon,  978. 

Ciirsra,871. 

Curatue  of  spine,  088, 466. 

Oatis  penduk,  664. 

**     aente  inflsmmstiom  of;  970. 
ClyHBdromata,  68& 
(^hoeis,688. 
Cjyst,  187, 640;  neoplastic  649;  of  otsij,  teettdc 

breast,  649;  retention,  secretion,  640;  contain- 

'rintas,  blood,  648. 


C5rsto-sarcoma,  699 ;  phyBodes,  626. 

Deafhess  IHwn  enotitm,  816. 

Decabitns.  810. 

Defbrmities  ttom  ekatrices,  088. 

Deliriom  nerrosmn,  869;  potatoram,  in  open 

fkactnK,  919, 868. 
DetiTstlves,  400. 


tnmon,  68& 
Deateropathic  679. 
Development  of  body,  696. 
Diabetes  mellitoa,  eaiboncle  in,  978;  cause  of 

fsagrene,  815. 
DIaphyses,  disease  o^  990. 
DIabesIs  (ms  Dyscrasia). 
JHgMMoVt  operation  fbrlklse  joint,  919. 

Diphtheria,  978;  oi  wounds,  100,  890;  tranmai- 

Dlsinfboting  fluids,  94 

Dislocation.  989;  of  hip,  tow,  shoulder,  989;  ha- 
bltual,  988;  complicfl^940;  congeidtal,  941. 


Dissecting  wounds,  880, 879 ;  tuberdes,  679. 
IMstortioft,  996. 
Dtotraotlons  m^thode,  484. 
Dolores  osteooopi,  490. 
Drslnage-tubes,  167, 448. 
Dropsy  of  the  Joint,  499.  « 

Drunkard^s  mania,  868. 
Drunkenness,  864. 
I^ynamometer,  987. 

I^yscnsia.  diathesis.  876;  cancerous,  668;  sorofi» 
lous,  889;  tuberculous,  878;  tumor,  561. 

Ear.  h«monfaage  fh>m,  560;  rings,  109. 
Ecohondrosis  ossificans,  908. 
Ecchymosis,  ecchymoma,  184, 186. 
Schlnococons  homlnls,  614. 
Ecrasement,  144,  090. 
Eczema  solara,  959 ;  eocema  of  leg,  644. 
Electricity  Ibr  contractions,  641. 
Electropuneture,  210. 
Elephantiasia,  880,  581, 509. 
Embolhsmia,  857. 
Embolus,  881,  886. 
Emetlos,898,868. 
Emplaslrnm  cemsss,  42. 
Empyema  of  joint,  999. 
Enoephaloid,m 
Enchondroma,  496. 
Endemic  miasmatic  tnmora,  570. 
Endocarditis  causlog  gangrene,  814» 
Endothelium,  606. 
English  disease,  468. 
Enroulement  of  raricoee  veins,  546. 
EplleptUbnn  spasms,  128. 
Episiohamatoma,  185. 
Episiorriiagla,  186. 
EpitheBal  cancer,  651. 
•    654. 


Erethltic  gianukUons,  99. 

Eiiotln,n9. 

Eigotism,  814. 

Bijslpelas,  157;  smbulans,  828;  bulloram,  894 

franwatifl,  270. 
Mtmareh^g  wound-douche,  98, 170. 
Ether,  18. 

Exanthemata,  acute,  970. 
Kiii»riat1<H,  184. 
Exlbttation,  905. 
Exostoses,  097;  ivoiy,  00& 
Extension,  199, 986. 
Extirpation  of  bone.  447. 
Extravasations  of  blood,  reabsorptioo  of;  188; 

snppnrstion  oi;  187. 

False  joint,  188, 916,487. 

Fatty  tumors,  091. 

FBreT,8T8. 

Febrile  leaetto^  160i 

Female  pupils,  7. 

Fenestrated  bandages,  918. 

Fever,  hectio,  864;  seoondaty,  841:  suppunttrc 

161 ;  traumatic  85, 161,  211, 8^.  m. 
Fibroma,  fibrous  tumors,  187, 564 ;  pigmented,  684. 
Flgi2iero,876. 
Fingers,  chondromata  ot  607. 

*«      tenotomy  in.  066. 
Fire-arms  first  used,  948. 
Fire-mole,  611. 
Ftetula,889. 
Ftot-fbot,466,089. 


94L 


Fluxion,  08. 
Flying  hospitals,  I 
Itetanel,  4M,  669. 


Foroed  extension,  989. 
tive  ceUTMS. 
Frsctnre-b<uc,  197. 


Formative  c 


IVacturee  of  bonec  176;  caniec  176;  complicated, 
900;  gunshot,  908;  open,  200 iprognosto 0^901; 
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of  thl^h,  9D2 ;  of  olecnmon,  patdk,  21T ;  obHqna- 
ly  niiited,  221 ;  redaction  ot,  199;  Bymptanu, 
17T;  union,  204;  varietiea,  ITT. 

Fn«mtM  oflsinm,  1T6,  4T0. 

Fragments  of  bone,  repoeition  ot  192. 

F«ckle%664. 

Freezisg-,  general,  2<S8. 

Friction-ftoand,  fiOO. 

Froet-Ute,  260. 

FarancaloBifl,  2T0. 

Gfthrano-eaostie,  8T,  590,  689. 

Ganglion,  494,  640. 

Gangrene,  SOT;  hospital,  100;  from  oompressioiL 

810:  senile,  811 ;  g.  nosooomialis,  820. 
Gastric  catsrrh,  bib, 
Gelenkmans,  510. 
Generatio  eqniToca,  59. 
Genera  convention,  249. 
Gena  Tarom,  466;  Tslgun,  028. 
Germ-layers,  666. 
6iant-ceUs.6l4. 
Glanders,  8T8. 
Gllosarooma,  628. 
Globules  dpid^miqnea,  652. 
Goitre,  5T1,  681. 
Gonarthrocaoe,  4T8. 
GonorrtKBa,  TT,  89a 
Gout,  896;  nodules,  89T. 
Granular  cells,  T5. 
GranulatlonE,  68;  diseases  oi;  99;  croup  oi;  100; 

eretiiitic,  99;  ftmgous,  98. 
Granulation  tissue,  Tl;  g.  stage  of  tumors,  568. 
GraveL896.         ^^      •  •    "» 
Gn)g,869. 
GrfLtzbeutel,  641. 
Gununy  tumors,  898. 
Gunshot-wounds,  248. 
Gutta-percha  splints,  195. 
Gynuiastftcs,  541. 

Hsmarthran,  224. 


Hnmatoma,  184. 
Hamatoidin,  186. 
H»mato-thorax,  perlcardlnm,  185. 
Hemorrhsge,  21 ;  arterial,  22 ;  captllaxy,  21 ;  from 

contused  wounds,  148;  from  gunshot-wounds, 

24;  hemostatic,  155;  from  phaiynx,  posterior 

nareo,  rectum,  24;   parendiymalous,  28,  54; 

pulmonary,  898;  seoondaxy,158;  subcutaneous, 

182;  venous,  28. 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  hemophOen,  24, 155. 
Hssmorrhoids,  545. 
Hemostatics,  2T. 
Hair  in  moles,  611. 
Halisteric  atrophv  of  bone,  425. 
Hare-lip  suture,  46. 
Healing  by  first  intention,  49;  by  first  and  second 

intention,  96;  by  third  intention,  9T. 
Heat,  884. 
Herba  Jaoea,  892. 
Het«d&ry  influence,  88T,  896,  896, 544,  6T0, 688, 

596,608,689. 
Hemia,  mortification  in  strangulated,  810. 
Heroes  tonsurans,  856. 
Helkology,  41T. 
Homy  excrescences,  688. 
Hosgltaljnngrene,  100, 15T,  816, 820. 

Honiemaid's  knee,  600. 

Humoralists,  26T;  view  of  tetsnus,  866. 

Hyallnose,440. 

Hydrarffrrosis,  809. 

flydrarthms,  492. 

Hydrate  of  chloral,  21. 

Hydrocele.  495,  640. 

Hydrophobia,  8T5. 

Hydrops  articulomm,  29T;  genu    acutls,  298; 

chronicus,  4T1,  492. 
Hygroma  prepatellaris,  500. . 


Hypenemia,  58. 

Hypodermic  lirieetloDfl,  21. 

Hyperidasia,  8T9. 

Hvpertnmby,  8T9;  homeoplastk,  lM,<fiio|ilsMk^ 

Hypersecretloii,  880. 
Hystridsmua,  684. 

Ice  in  ehronlo  Inflammatlnin,  4O0. 
Ichor,  856. 
Ichoremia,  857. 
Ichthyosis,  684. 
Icterus  from  snske-btte^  871. 
Immersion,  168, 214. 
Indifferent  cells,  561 
Inlhr«tlons.  827, 851. 
Infection,  k>cal,  5T1. 

Infiltration,  cellular  or  plsatl^  00 ;  flBdematooa,  09. 

Inflammation,  tmunatic,  4T,  76;  of  eoDtnscd 
wounds,  156;  phlegmonous,  276;  Mooodarf, 
156, 861 ;  in  tumors,  666;  of  wounds,  77. 

tnflammatorr  new  formatitni,  69. 

Infraction,  177,  466l 

Iqjections,  subcutaneous,  868;  of  lodina,  485,  M& 

Insolation,  259.  ^^ 

Irrigation,  168. 

Isinglass-plaster,  41. 

Ivory  pegs  used  in  pseudarthrosis,  219, 424. 

Jaundice  (sas  Icterus). 

Joint  mouse,  510. 

Joints,  catarrhal  inflammation  ot  197:  cold  ab- 
scesses communicating  with,  805;  dropey  ot, 
492;  inflammation  of;  224,  897;  conorrlMBal  In- 
flammation, 804, 471 ;  pyemSe,  86>5;  metastatlo, 
805;  puerperal  805;  flexed  position  at,  228; 
kxMe  bodies  in,  610;  movements  o^  515;  open- 
ings ot,  216;  penetrating  woonds  ot,  206;  sti£ 
518;  scroftalous  infl,  472;  suppurations  t»Qow«a 
by  puhnooaiy  tubercle,  884;  topping,  484 ;  treat- 
ment of  Inflsmed,  228. 

KneA-)oint,  inflammation  o^  472. 
Knitting-needle  as  foreign  body,  12QL 
Kno^L=Liee,529. 

Lsoed-stoeking,  547. 
Lactic  add,  m.  408. 
Lacunar  corrosions,  424. 
Lapsrotomy,  645. 
Leooocythemla,  680. 
Leonttnsis,  565. 
Leontla:»is  ossinm,  429. 
Leucin.  72. 

Ligaments,  division  ot  689. 
Ligatiol)  of  arteries,  29 ;  mediate,  28:  of  polvn. 
690;  of  telangiectsses,  609.  ^*^ 

Ligature^  26. 
lightning-stroke,  260. 
lime,  218, 46a 

line  of  demsreatlon,  146, 809. 
Lipoma,  498,  691. 
liquid,  glass  dressings,  185. 
liquor  ferrl  sesqul^ratl,  87, 56a 
LiUiotomy,  160. 
Locus  mlnoris  reslstentle,  267. 
lioster's  dressing,  170. 
Loxarthroees,  52& 
Lupus,  414,  66a 
Luxation,  282;  old,  288;  Inter  partnm  tapAMtm^ 

Lymphangioma  oavemosum,  61<k 
Lymphangitis,  157, 82a  878. 
Lympbatio  glands,  disease  ot  687. 

^        vessels.  Inflammation  ot  ttSL  6T0L 

**        diathesis,  880. 
I^mphi^cs  in  synovial  membttaes,  28QL 
I^rmphoma,  62a 
Ljmpho-saroomata,  629. 
LyB8a,875. 
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Mafiaima,  878. 

Malignant  cubanole,  278. 

Malum  aenile  ooxflo,  OOi,  OOtt. 

Maimua,  oanoer  oi;  661. 

Manipnlatton.  S84. 

Maons  Tank  087. 

Marasmlo  tbrombiu,  812. 

Mat(di-maker*B  poisoning,  467. 

Mediate  ligation,  28. 

MednUaiy,  689. 

Melano  cardnomata,  661. 

Melanoma,  melanosU,  689, 817;  benignant,  684. 

MeUceria,  641. 

Meningocele,  640. 

Mereory  in  sypbillfl,  889. 

Metastatic  abscesses,  281 ;  inflammations,  289, 868; 


meningitis.  864. 
tf lasmjo^  868, 888. 


Miasm,  i ^. 

Mlcroooocas,  161. 

Miliary  tubeitdes  In  bones,  486. 

Mllltwy  sorgeons,  248. 

Mlnenl  waters,  887, 608. 

MlteUa,  187. 

Moist  gangrene,  807. 

Moist  warmth,  887. 

Moles,  684. 

Molusoom  contaglosnm,  672;  m.  flbrosnm,  684. 

Morbus  Brlghtil,  oaose  of  gangrene,  816;   with 

Mortification,  807. 

MorTe,878. 

Mothei's  marks,  60& 

Moxa,402. 

Maooos  burse,  inflammation  ci,  286, 496. 

"  "      flstul»'>f,499. 

Mnooos  meml)ranes,  inJBammstlon  of^  880 
Mncons  tissue,  616. 
MultlplTing  pulle  vs,  286. 
MnmmiBcation,80& 
Mures  artioulares,  610. 
Muscles, inflammation  ot,  286;  contrsotion  ot  680; 

ruptun  of;  171 ;  artificial,  643. 
Musculsr  contiactlons,  (MM). 
IfyeUtis  spinalis,  865l 
Myeloid  tumor,  622. 
J^oma,  608;  ksTiceDnlars,  686b 
Myosin,  7S. 
Myositis,  286. 
Myotomy,  666. 
Myxochondroma;  627. 
Myxomata,  627. 
Myxo-sarcoma,  627. 

^«vus,  604;  Tssoulosus,  611. 

Kares,  plugging,  84. 

Nasal  mucous  polypi,  686. 

Necrosis,  206, 447;  diagnosis  lh>m  caries,  463 ;  In- 
duced, 449;  fh>m  phosphorus,  467. 

Needle-holder,  46. 

Needles,  surgical  48 ;  as  fbreign  bodies,  120. 

Kerres,  injured  in  open  fhustures,  201;  regenera- 
tion o<107. 

Neuromata,  107.  688, 608. 

Neuropaths,  26t . 

Noma,  816. 

Nontonr,  46. 

Osknm  as  dressing,  804. 
Ocolsr  musdes,  tenotomy  of;  688. 
Odontoma,  698. 
(Esophsgus,  086. 
on  of  turpttitine,  87. 
Oil  poured  in  wounds,  260. 
Omarthrose.  278. 
Onootomy.  286. 

Open  firactnres,  200;  treatment  of,  812. 
Open  treatment  of  wounds,  98, 169. 
Opium,  170,  867. 

Orgsnic  beings,  derelopment  o^  prerented,  170; 
ss  cause  of  Inflanunaiion,  488. 


Organopoletic  bodies,  676. 
OrOiopedy,  684. 
Osseous  granulations,  206k 
Ossium  sclerosis,  429 ;  leonliasiB,  428. 
Osteocopic  pains,  420. 
Osteoid  chondroma,  628. 
OsteonuL  697. 
Osteomdada,176,468. 
OsteomyeUtls,911,448. 
Osteophlebitis,  m 
OsteophytesTilO,  419, 608. 
Osteoplaatio  periostitis  snd  osti^  419. 
Osteoporosis,  469. 
Osteosarooma,  622. 
Osteotomy,  820, 467,  628. 

Ostitis,  281,  296.  418;  caseous,  481 ;  flmgoss,  426; 
gummosa,  428, 486, 448;  Interna, 429;  rarefying, 

Oyary,  adenoma  oi;  687 ;  cysts  o^  648 ;  cancer,  677. 

Fain,  881 

Panaritium,  267, 276;  periostsle,  296. 

Pap-bsga,  641. 

Fapillaiy  proliferations,  669;  p.  hypertrophy,  681. 

Papilloma.  682.  661. 

ParsglobuUn,  702. 

Farafysis,  681. 

Paraphimosis,  810. 

Parasites,  <7Stic,  644. 

Paronychia,  278. 

Pectus  csrinatum,  466. 

Pelvis,  ohondromS  oil  696. 

Perlsdenltis,  881. 

Perilymphsngltis,  886. 

Periosteum,  §89, 448. 

Periostitis,  290,  418;  osteoplsstlc,  190;  suppura- 
tive, 211. 

Periphlebitis,  886^ 

Peripsottis,^. 

Permanent  extension,  192. 

Peralones,  264. 

Pes  planus,  629:  Tsms,  626. 

Peyer's  glsnds,  nypertrophir  ot  682. 

Phaiyux,  chronic  catarrh  ol  681. 

Phlebitis.  167,  881. 

PbleboUthes,  646. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation,  168, 270, 278. 

Phlogogenous,  90. 

Phosphorus-poisoning,  457. 

Phosphorus,  218. 

Pin  in  yeslcsl  calculus,  120. 

Pityriasis  versicolor,  8S6. 

Plaster.  41 ;  adhesive,  42 ;  ichthyooolla,  48;  splints, 
198,^12,467,488,620.  '   *»    -» 

Pleuritis,  863. 

Pneumothorax,  889. 

PoDdarthrocace,  488. 

Poisoned  wounds,  870. 

Polypus,  660, 660 ;  aural,  686;  cystic,  641 ;  nassi, 
6»7;  mucous,  686;  nasopharyngeal,  6Sd;  rectal, 
687;  uterine,  688, 

Porcupine-disease,  684. 

Position  as  a  mode  of  treatment,  169. 

Posterior  nares,  plugging.  86. 

Pott's  boss,  m.jks ;  knife.  167. 

Pourriture  des  M6pitsux,  820. 

Pressure  Ibr  curs  of  cicatrices,  686. 

Prostate,  hypertrophy  of;  686;  cancer  of;  676. 

Protagon,T8. 

Provlslonsl  dressing,  196. 
"*        callus,  188. 

Psammone,  616. 

Pseudarthrosia,  188, 811 

Pseudo-erysipdss,  878. 

Psoitis,  680. 

Pnerpersl  fbver,  848, 868. 

Pulse  in  inflammation,  84> 

Pulsionssystem,  861. 

Punctured  wounds,  119;  of  srteries,  128;  of  osf- 
ities,  128;  of  nerves,  128;  of  veins,  128. 

Punk,  87. 
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Pazpnra,  184. 

Pnroleiit  Infection,  pynmlftf  279, 860. 

*"       Inflltntlon,  281. 
Pm,  68, 71, 280;  injected  Into  the  blood,  60. 

Postala  maligna^  8T8, 874. 
Putrid  fever,  101. 

">     matter  l^Jeeted  Into  the  blood,  840. 
F^mnla,  229,^  84ft,  800;  In  newly•bon^  800; 

in  open  ftactorea,  211 ;  apontaueouat  800. 
g^mia,  807. 
Fyrogenoiia,  89. 

Quinine,  171, 802. 

Baehftle  rooe-garland,  40B. 

Baobltls,  408. 

Bannla,641. 

Baphania,  810. 

Baapatorlom,  409. 

Beabeorption  of  dead  bone,  187,  220. 

Beetom,  eanoer  ni,  070. 

Beenrrenoe  of  tmnora,  681. 

Bed  blood-oeDa,  eacape  ot,  through  walla  of  yea- 

aela,  879, 616, 
Bedneaa,884. 
Begiater  of  names,  080. 
Beaection  of  fragmenta,  922 ;  fer  ancbyloeifl,  628 ; 

of  ankle,  490:  of  elbow,  487;  of  hip,  487;  of 

lointB.  480;  of  knee,  488;  partial,  440;  of  ahonl- 

der,  «7;  total,  241;  of  wrbt,  489. 
BeBolrenta.  400.   . 
Best,  168,  8197. 

Bhenmatlam,  802, 802;  goooniueal,  804. 
Bhenmatio  goat,  606. 
Bheomatismaa  nodosna,  OOOw 
Bhlgolene,  20. 
Bicketa,  170. 
Buptores  of  mnselea,  179. 

BallTaiT  giaoda,  adenoma  oi;  027, 070. 

Salt-water  hatha,  880, 680. 

Sand-baga,  197. 

Barcoma,  Oil ;  alveolar,  010 ;  Uaek,  698 ;  gelatlnona, 
010:  giant-celled,  014:  grsnniation,  gllo,  012; 
faaolenlate,  018;  mednllanr,  078,  698;  maooas, 
016;  mammarv,  026;  melanotle,  017:  oestflca* 
tion  0^  018;  plgmentaiy,  017;  net-oeued,  010; 
spindle-oelled,  68^  012. 

Saroomatona  papOlomata,  668. 

8calda.266. 

SoknM&r-IfeMPi  apparatos,  280. 

SohThua,  069,  040;  mamma,  070. 

Scleroeia  oasinm,  429. 

SooBoais,  400,  628. 

Bcorbntia,  897;  In  children,  410. 

Scorpion,  871. 

SerolUa,  880. 414,  880. 

Sebaceona  glandB,  cysts  OL  089. 

geoondaiy  inflammatioin  of  aappnratlng  woonda, 
101. 

Secondary  or  anppurative  fever,  101. 

Sepstai,847. 

8eptlc«mla,  101. 161, 840, 878. 

Septic  poisons,  847 ;  phlegmon,  160b 

Septopvamla,  840. 

Seqaesuotomy,  401. 

Seqnestmm,  204, 447. 

Soroos  saoa,  hyperseoietlon  of;  689. 

Seton,402. 

Shock,  143^ 

Silk,  42. 

Siren,  620. 

Skin-grafting,  90. 

Slinga,  197. 

Snake.bltea,87L 

Snnillea.207. 

Sphaoelua,  807. 

Spina  ventosa,  488. 

Spleen,  hypertrophy  o^  080^   082;  in  pynnia, 


SpHntB,  plaater  of  Faria,188:  deacfarliie,  wUtt^^ 

Spongy  bonea,  inflammatJon  «i,  29S. 

Bprain;226. 

Spurred  rye,  aecale  conmtun,  81^ 

Squlrrhe  pastoleoz.  078. 

Stareh-dreaaings,  196. 

Storao-deido-maatoid  mnsde,  dIvialoB  oi,  OBSL 

Btiif  Joints,  478. 

Stings  of  bisects,  870. 

Stomach,  cancer  at,  076. 

StraMsmoa,  operatioD  for,  66& 

Stroma,  687;  anemysmatica,  069;  cyatkai  WL 

Styptics,  80. 

Sobcataneoos  operationa,  128. 

Snbhizatton,  2«S. 

Sugar  in  nitee,  27& 

Bugginatloiia.184. 

Sutohnreto^the  alkaliea,  802. 

Sunburn,  aunstroke,  260. 

SuppuratioD,  880;  bhie,  860. 

Suppurative  fever,  860. 

•^         perioatltia,901. 
Suxgeon^B  knot,  28. 
Surgical  needles,  42. 
Sutures,  42;  of  bone,  221 ;  catgut,  horsehair,  40 

intoRiipted,44;  twisted,  40. 
Swedish  movement-cure,  541. 
BweDiiv  in  inflammation,  884. 
Synovia,  escape  of;  220. 
Synovial  hernia,  495 ;  membrane,  475. 
Synovltia,  228:  parenchymatous,  298;  ehroal^ 

serous,  471, 49£ 
Syphilia,88& 
SyphikHna,  896. 

Tsdpolea,  regeneration  oi;  lOT. 

Tampon,  84. 

Tappl^the  Joints,  494. 

Tarantma,  871. 

Tartar-emetic  ointment,  401. 

Tehmglectasla.  609,  004. 

Temperature  in  ^' 

Temporsl  bone,  o„ 

Tendo  Achillia,  rupture  o£  ITL 

Tendons,  affectkna  of  aheatha  o^  4Mi. 

Tenotomy,  666. 

Tetanus,  trismus,  128, 804. 

7%ede»'a  dressing,  88. 

Thermometer  in  disease,  80. 

Thrombosis,  128,  881. 

Thrombus.  108, 888. 

Thymus  gland,  hypertroidiy  ct,  682. 

Thyroid  gland,  adenoma  oT  010;  cyst  oC  OIT 


disease,  88, 101, 800L 
bone,  cariea  oC  601. 


•,on; 


oi;fin. 
Tibia,  fibromata  on,  668. 
Tincture  lodinii,  400. 

TUsu  flbroplastiqne,  018;  h^tOroadenlqm,  OOflL 
Tonsils,  hypertrophy  oi;  081. 
Tourniquet,  82. 
TransftialogB,  89. 

Transplantation  of  cancer-germa,  078,  800. 
Traumatie  fever,  88, 101. 
tetanua,128. 


Trichina,  044. 
Trismus  taic 


open  ihwtnrss,  212. 
Trocar,  119. 
TuberenhMis,  892. 
Tumor  albus,  879, 472. 
Tumors.  602;  benign,  579;  cancerooa,  079; 

h^e,  608;  of  brain,  680;  coUdd,  691 

tive-tissue,  668 

571    ■  -     ' 

mi 

578;  BoUtarT,579;  1 
Tnniing  the  foot,  2S0W 
Turpentine  for  hnmottliag*,  27. 
l^panitlc  aound,  246. 
Typhous  diseasea,  84& 
Tyroein,72. 


ri ;  infectious,  680 ;  maBgnaBt,  met 
lultiple,  660;  peduncuhited.  564; 
rs ;  soUtanr,  57^ ;  vascular,  004. 


•  oL  574:  I 
mecaatatM. 
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Uleer,  404;  atonic,  407;  oatenlial,  406;  edlona, 
410;  erethttte,  406;  ftuuona,  410:  flstuloiifl, 
ilDaoaB,  412;  lopoiu,  414:  open,  414;  phage- 
denlQ,  418;  proUftntiDir,  405^  Morbntle,  ^6; 
icrofoloiu,  4w;  rappontinf,  41S ;  •ymptomat- 
le,  414;  ^ypliiUtle,  416;  iTphoaa,  404;  Tarlooae^ 

Uloantion,  80M80. 

nieiu  rodens,  657. 

Urethn.  stricture o£9M. 

Urethral  curmdee,  te7. 

Uterine  lymphangitis,  8S9 ;  cancer,  676. 


YaeelBCtlon  of  angioma,  609. 

Val$al9a''9  treatment  of  anenrism,  608. 

Tarioes,  181, 548. 

Taricoee  nicer,  54. 

Tariz  aneoiysmatlcna,  126, 646. 

Yaacnlar  tumors,  604. 

Yeln-stonea,  64^  606^ 

Telns,  Tarioose,  418;  iidection  of  ammonia  Into, 

871;  injection  of  Iron  intcs  64;  Injured  In  open 

ftactnrea,  808. 


Venesection,  82, 188. 
VentUation,  861. 
Yeratria,  868. 
Yeeical  cancer,  660. 
Yiblcee,184w 
YIHoqs  cancer,  660. 
Ylpera,  871. 
YlteDine  spheres,  665. 

Wsndsring  oeDs,  60, 568. 

Warts,  688 ;  soft,  m. 

Water-bath,  154 ;  canker,  810w 

White-of-egg,  195. 

"Wind  oftiie ball,"  275. 

Wire  sntores,  44. 

Wonnd-dooche,  JBunarch*s,  88. 

Woonded  persons,  care  of;  85. 

Wonnds,  contused,  141:  cronp  ot  100;  diph- 
theria of;  100:  flap.  18;  Indsod,  17;  gnnshot, 
248;  penetrating,  U;  poisoned,  870 ;  ] 


TBI     EKD. 
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APPLETONS' 

AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA, 

XJSfF  MEVISEn  EDITION. 

Entirely  rewritten  by  the  ablest  writers  on  every  subject.    Printed  from  new  type, 
and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  and  Maps. 


The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  The  "New  American  Cyclopedia 
was  completed  in  1863,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  attained  in  all 
parts  of  tne  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  everv 
branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced  the  editors  and  publishers  to  submit 
it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  edition  entitled  The  American 

CvCLOPiBDIA. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want. 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience  and  re- 
finement of  soaal  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred,  involving 
national  chances  of  peculiar  moment.  The  civil  war  of  own  country,  which  was  at  its 
height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happily  been  ended,  and  a 
new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  nas  been  commenced. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefatigable 
explorers  of  Africa. 

The  great  political  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  names  are  in 
every  one's  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  (furious  to  know  the  particulars. 
Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which  the  details 
are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  tne  transient  publications  of  the  day, 
but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic  historv. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  tne  aim  of  the 
editors  to  oriixg  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  furnish  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of  every  fresh  production  in 
literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give  a  succinct 
and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  careful  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

None  of  the  original  stereotype  plates  have  been  used,  but  every  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact  a  new  Cyclopaedia,  with  the  same  plan  and  com- 
pass as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with  such  im- 
provements in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience  and  enlarged 
Knowledge. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition,  have 
been  added  not  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  the 
explanations  in  the  text.  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  history, 
and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architecture,  and  art, 
as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although  intended 
for  instruclfon  rather  tnan  embellishment,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  insure  their 
artistic  excellence ;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  believed  they  will 
find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  and  worthy  of  its 
high  character. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.  It  will 
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(ISstablUhed  May,  1872,) 

Conducted  by  Prof.  E.  L.  YOTJMAJfS. 

The  Popular  Science  Hokthlt  was  started  to  promote  the  diffbsion  of  Taluable  sci- 
entific knowledge,  in  a  readable  and  attractive  form,'  among  all  dasses  of  the  oommnnitjy 
and  has  thus  far  met  a  want  supplied  by  no  other  periodical  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  feature  of  the  magazine  is,  that  its  contents  are  not  what  science  woe  ten 
or  more  years  since,  but  what  it  u  to-day,  firesh  from  the  study,  the  laboratory,  and  the 
experiment :  clothed  in  the  language  of  the  authors,  inventors,  and  scientists  themseWes, 
which  comprise  the  leading  minds  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Among  popular  articles,  covering  the  whole  range  of  Natitral  Scisnci,  we  have  the 
latest  thoughts  and  words  of  Herl^rt  Spencer,  and  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  R.  A. 
Proctor.  Since  the  start,  it  has  proved  a  gratifying  success  to  every  friend  of  scientifio 
progress  and  universal  education;  and  those  who  believed  that  science  could  not  be 
made  any  thing  but  dry  study  are  disappointed. 

The  press  all  over  the  land  is  warmly  commending  it  We  subjoin  a  few  encomiums 
from  those  recently  given : 

"ThAt  there  U  %  place  for  Tbb  Popitlab  Boiinob 
MoirrHLT,  no  one  can  doubt  .who  hu  watched  the 
steadv  Increase  of  Interest  in  sdentlAc  Investiipktion 
manifested  in  this  country,  not  only  by  a  select 
class,  but  by  the  entire  community.'^— Jv«i0  York 
Timet, 

**A  journal  whleh  promises  to  be  of  eminent 
valae  to  the  cause  or  popular  edacation  in  this 
country."— Aiw  York  Ifibutts. 

**It  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  attempt  at 
Kramalism  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this  country." 
'^Home  Journal. 

**The  initial  number  is  admlrablv  constituted." 
—FtferUng  Mail, 

**  We  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is 
the  best  first  number  of  any  manzine  ever  pub- 
Ushed  in  America."— if^u;  York  World. 

^'It  is  just  what  is  wanted  by  the  curious  and 
progressive  mind  of  this  country,  and  ought  to  be 
widely  droulated."- iftfw  York  ^veningl\>tt. 

"  It  is  the  first  suooessftil  attempt  in  this  country 
to  popularize  science  in  Uie  psges  of  a  monthly."— 
N.  Y. SehMlJoumaL 

**  Not  the  less  entertaining  beoaose  it  is  instrao- 
tive."-i%l/flrfe(pA<a  Age. 

**Ths  Mokthlt  has  more  than  ftalfllled  all  the 
promises  which  the  publishers  made  in  the  pro- 
spectus of  pubBcationr"— iVIfl^aro  FaOa  Oaxetie. 

"*■  It  places  before  American  readers  what  the 
ablest  men  of  science  throughout  the  world  write 
about  their  meditations,  speculations,  and  dlacoY- 
wiM.'"~'Providence  Journal. 


«  This  is  a  highly-auspldoos  beginning  of  a  nae> 
fill  and  much-needed  enterprise  in  the  war  of  pab- 
lication,  for  which  the  pubue  owe  a  s pedsl  debt  of 
obligation  to  Messrs.  J>,  Appleton  ds  Co."— JSosftM 
Oatette, 

"^This  new  enterprise  appeals  to  all  who  an  In- 
terested in  the  laudable  eflbrt  of  dimislng  that  In- 
formation which  is  best  calculated  to  expand  the 
mind  and  improve  the  oonditioiis  and  enhanee  the 
worth  of  life.^—  Oolden  Age. 

*'Just  the  publication  needed  at  the  present 
^j.'^-^Montreal  OageUe, 

**"  This  new  magaarine,  in  onr  estimation,  has  more 
merit  than  the  whole  brood  which  have  preceded 
W—Onoego  Prete, 

**In  our  opinion,  the  right  idea  has  been 
hit  in  the  plan  or  this  new  monthly."— 
CourUr. 

**This  is  one  of  the  venr  best  periodicals  of  Ito 
kind  published  in  the  world.  Its  oorpa  of  contribo- 
tors  comprise  many  of  the  ablest  minds  known  to 
sdeuoe  and  literature.  It  is  doing  a  great  and  noble 
work  in  popularizing  sdenoe,  promoong  tho  growth 
ot  reason,  and  leveUng  the  battlements  of  old  sa- 
pwstltions  reared  in  the  diildhood  of  our  race  be- 
fore it  was  capable  of  reasoning."— rA«  American 
Medical  Journal^  Bt  Louis,  Ma 

''This  msgazloe  to  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  ite 
its  serrioe  in  educating  the  people."— 7%«  Americam 
Journal  of  Education,  Bt  Louis,  Mo. 

»This  monthly  enables  us  to  utilize  at  least  aer- 
eral  years  more  of  Ulb  than  it  would  be  possible  were 
we  obliged  to  wait  its  pnbDeatlon  in  book-lbrm  at 
the  hands  of  some  compiler."— 79k«  WriUitg  Teaeker 
and  Bueineu  Adverueer^  New  York. 


The  Popular  Soiengi  Monthly  is  published  in  a  large  octavo,  handsomely  printed 
on  clear  type,  and,  when  the  subjects  admit,  fully  illustrated.  Each  number  oontaina 
128  pages. 

Terms:  $5  per  Annnm^  or  Fifty  Cents  per  Number. 
Postage  free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States,  from  January  1,  1875. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Popular  Science  begins  with  the  numbers  for  May  and  Noyem- 
ber  each  year.    Subscriptions  may  commence  from  any  date.    Back  numbers  sapplied. 

Nouf  Beadv,  Vols,  J,,  IJ.,  III.,  IV,,  anA  V,,  of  The  ropulmr  Seienoe  Monthiy, 
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Half  Morocco,  $6.00  per  toL 
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ANSTIE. 

Neuralgia,  and  Diseases  which  resemble  U. 

By  FBANdS  E.  ANSTIE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  0.  P., 

Senior  AsBlsttntPhysidtti  to  WeatmlDflter  Horoital;  LMtnreron  Materia  Medloa  In  Wettmlnttflr 
Hospltel  School;  ud  FhTslGian  to  the  BaJgimTo  Hospital  for  Children;  Editor  of  **Th« 
FMetttUaMT**  (LondonX  «»• 

1  voU  18mo.  OlotJi.  t8.ff0. 

**  It  iB  a  TitaiaUe  contribntlon  to  adentUlo  mediolne.''^7%e  Lanai  {London). 

BARKER. 

The  Puerperal  Diseases,     ciinieai  zec^res 

delivered  at  JBeUevue  JETospital. 

By  FOKDYCE  BARKER,  tf.  D., 

Otatna  FMfbisor  of  Midwifenr  and  the  Dlseasea  of  Women  In  the  BelloTne  Hospital  Medloil 
OoBeie:  Obstetric  Physldan  to  BeUeme  Hospital;  Oonsnltlng  Physician  to  the  New  York 
State  woman*!  Hospital;  Fellow  of  the  New  Yoiic  Academy  of  Medldne;  formerly  Fresl« 
dent  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Obstetrical 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinbaish;  Honoraiy  FeDow  of  the  Boyal  Medical  Society  of 
Athens,  Qreeoe^  eta,  ete^  etc. 

1  yqL,  %to.  Cloth.  626  p^gef.  Siioe,  $5.00. 

^For  neariy  twenty  years  it  haa  been  my  dnty,  as  well  as  my  prtYfleffe,  to  give  clinical  leot- 
mres  at  BelleToe  Hospital,  on  midwifery,  the  pnerperal  and  the  other  dJicases  of  women.  This 
Tolome  is  made  np  substantially  from  phonographic  reports  of  the  lectores  which  I  have  giren 
on  the  pnerperal  disesses.  Having  haa  rather  ezoeptiona]  opportunities  ibr  the  stadr  of  these 
diseases,  I  hare  iblt  it  to  be  an  imperatlTe  doty  to  ntillze,  so  i&r  as  lay  in  my  power,  tne  adTaa- 
tages  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and,  I  hope,  for  the  interests  of  human- 
ity. In  many  sutiJeots,  such  ss  albuminuria,  oouTulsions,  thrombosis,  and  emboUsm,  septicemia, 
and  pyemia,  the  advanceof  science  has  been  so  rapid  as  tomake  it  neceasary  to  teadi  something 
new  erery  yesr.  Those,  therelbre,  who  have  formerly  listened  to  my  lectores  on  these  subjects, 
and  who  now  do  me  the  honor  to  read  this  Tolume,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  in  many  par- 
tioulars,  changes  in  pathological  riews,  and  often  in  therapeutical  teaching,  from  doctrines  before 


inculcated.  At  the  present  day,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  the  obstetric  de- 
partment seems  to  be  — nming  its  proper  position,  as  the  highest  branch  of  medicine,  If  its  rank 
DO  graded  by  Its  importance  to  society,  or  by  the  intellectoal  culture  and  ability  required,  as 
compared  with  that  donanded  of  tho  physician  or  the  surgeon.  A  man  maj  become  eminent  as 
a  physldan,  and  yet  know  tciv  little  of  obstetrics ;  or  he  may  be  a  snccessrol  and  distinguished 
surgeon,  snd  be  quite  ignorant  of  even  the  rudlmento  of  obstetrics.  But  no  one  can  be  a  really 
able  obstetrician  unless  he  be  both  physldaa  and  surgeon.  And,  as  thegreater  faidndes  the  leas, 
obstetrics  should  rank  as  the  highest  department  of  our  profossion."— .^rom  Author^t  Pt^aee. 


On  Sea-sickness. 


By  FORDTCE  BARKER,  M.  D. 
1  vol.,  lOmo.   88  pp,  Tlezllito  Olofh,  76  oentg. 

Beprinted  from  the  Nxw  Yomx  Msdzoal  Jomur  al.  By  reason  of  the  great  demand  for  tha 
number  of  that  Journal  containing  the  paper,  it  Is  now  presented  in  book  form,  with  such  pre* 
aeriptions  added  as  the  author  haa  found  usefol  In  reliering  the  snfRuring  from  aea-ilokneafl. 
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BARNES. 

Obstetric    Operations,   including  the    Treatment 
of  Hcemorrhage. 

Br  ROBERT  BARNES,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  London, 

Obfttetrio  Fhyslclaii  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  DiBeasea  of  Women  and  Chfldren  at 
St.  Thomases  Hoepltal;  Examiner  on  Midwifeiy  to  the  Boval  College  of  Fhjrslciana  and  to 
the  Koyal  Ck>llego  of  SorfireoDs;  formerly  Obstetric  Physioian  to  the  London  Hoepita^  aad 
late  Physician  to  the  Eastern  DlTialon  of  the  Koyal  Maternity  Charity. 

WITH  ADDITIONS,  by  BENJAMIN  F.  DAWSON,  M.  D., 

Late  Leotorer  on  Uterine  Pathology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Unirerslbr  of  New 
York ;  Assistant  to  the  Clinical  nofessor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  College  of  Fhysidaaa 
and  Surgeons,  New  Tork ;  Physician  for  the  Diseases  of  Children  to  the  New  York  Dla- 
pensary;  Member  of  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  tha 
County  of  New  York,  eta,  eta 

Second  Ameiioan  Edition.   1  vol.,  8vo.    608  pp.   Cloth,  $4.50. 

**Such  a  work  as  Dr.  Barnes's  was  greatly  needed.  It  Is  calculated  to  elerate  the  pnetioe 
of  the  obstetric  art  in  thia  country,  and  to  be  of  great  aenrice  to  the  practitioner."— Zonoil. 

Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports. 

The  volume  of  Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  JReports 
for  1870,  containing  vcUuable  contributions  from 

ISAAC  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D^  AFSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D.,  LEWIS  A  8AYBE,  M.  D,  VII.. 
LIAM  A  HAMMOND,  M.  D.,  T.  GAILLABD  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  FEANK  H.  HAMIL- 
TON,  M.  D.,  and  others. 

•  1  Yol.,  8vo.   Cloth,  $4.00. 

**  These  Instltutlona  are  the  most  Important,  as  regards  adDommodatfona  fbr  patleirta  and 
variety  of  cases  treated,  of  any  on  this  continent,  and  are  surpassed  by  but  few  m  the  worid. 
The  eentlemen  connected  with  them  are  acknowlediped  to  be  amongr  the  first  in  their  proftaslott, 
and  we  volame  is  an  important  addition  to  the  professional  literature  of  thia  oonntry.^^AyeJho- 
VoQiotA  JvwrndL 

BENNET. 
Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of 

th^  Mediterranean ;  or,  the  JRivieraj  Mentone,  Italy^ 
Corsica^  Sicily^  Algeria^  Spain^  and  JBiarritZy  as  Winr 
ter  Climates. 

Br  J.  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Boysl  College  of  Physicians,  London;  late  Physician- AooonebeDr  to  the  Boyal 
Free  Hospital ;  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  (Jniversitv  of  Fails ;  Ibnnerly  Eeaident  Fhyilaaii 
to  the  Paris  Hospital  (ez-Interne  dea  Hdpitaux  de  Puis),  etc 

Thia  work  embodies  the  experience  of  ten  winters  and  springs  passed  br  Dr.  Benset  on  flia 
tfiorea  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  contains  much  valuable  InformatKHi  ibr  phyaidaas  In  ralatioB 
to  the  health-restoring  climate  of  the  reglona  described. 

1  voL  12mo.   621  pp.   Clotli,  $8.60. 
**  Exceedingly  retdable,  apart  from  its  special  pari>Oflea,  and  wefl  •  Hlogtrated.*— JWwiwy 

**It  haa  a  more  substantial  value  for  the  physician,  periiaps,  than  for  any  other  class  or  pr»- 
fesalon.  .  .  .  We  commend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  a  volume  nresentlnr  two  capttel 
qualifloattons— it  la  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive."— i^.  Y,  Mtdieat  JourntO, 
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BENNET. 
On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Con- 

aumpttonj  by  Hygiene^   Climate^  and  Medicine^  in  its 
Connection  with  Modem  Doctrines, 

By  JAMES  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  PhjaldaiiB,  London ;  Doctor  of  Hedldne  of  the  TTnlyerslty  of 

Fttrie,  ete^  eto. 

1  vol..  thin  8vo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

An  Interesting  end  InBtracttve  work,  written  In  the  strong;  clear,  and  ladd  manner  which 
appears  In  all  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Bemiet  to  medical  or  general  literature. 

"  We  oordially  oommend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  all,  for  its  practical  common-sense  yiews 
of  the  nature  ana  treatment  of  the  sconxge  of  all  tempecate  climates,  pulmonaxy  consumption*** 
—DeiroUEeoUtDqfMediclfU, 

BILLROTH. 
General  Surgical  Pathology  and  The- 

rapeutics^  in  Fifty  Lectures,    A  Text-book  for  Students 

and  jPhysicians, 

Bt  Dr.  THEODOR  BILLROTH. 

Translated  from  the  Pifth  Qerman  Edition,  with  the  special  permission 
'   of  the  Author,  by 
CHARLES  E.  HACKLEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Burgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Phvslcian  to  the  New  York  Hospital; 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  or  Medidne,  eto. 

lYoL,  8vo.    714  pp.,  and  162  Woodonts.   Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Sheep,  $6.00. 

Professor  Theodor  BiDroth^  one  of  the  most  noted  authorities  on  Buxtilcal  Pathology,  gives  in 
this  Tolnine  a  complete  risumi  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  medical 
science.  The  Diet  of  this  publication  goinff  through  four  editions  m  Oennany,  and  having  been 
translated  Into  French,  Italian,  Russian,  ana  Hunguian,  should  bo  some  guarantee  for  its  standing. 

**  The  want  of  a  book  in  the  English  language,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  views  of  the 
Gernuin  pathologists,  has  lung  been  felt;  and  we  venture  to  say  no  book  could  more  perfectly 
supply  that  want  than  the  present  volume.  .  .  .  We  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who 
take  any  Interest  in  the  progress  of  thought  and  observation  in  aurgical  pathology,  and  surgery.^ 
—Th6  Lancet. 

**  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  consider  neither  money  wasted  in  its  pnrehase, 
nor  time  in  its  perusal^'— rA«  Medical  Incestlffator. 

CARPENTER 
Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  with 

their  Applications  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the 
Mind  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions, 

Br  WM.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 

Registrar  of  the  University  of  London ;  Corretiponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc.,  etc 

**  Among  the  numerous  eminent  writers  this  coxmtrr  has  produced,  none  are  more  deserving 
of  praise  for  having  attempted  to  apply  the  results  of  Physlologloal  Research  to  the  explanation 
of  the  mutual  relations  at  the  mind  and  body  than  Dr.  Carpenter.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  scientifically  studied  and  of  having  in  many  instances  supplied  a  rational  explanation  of 
those  phenomena  which,  under  the  names  of  mesmerism,  spirit-rapping,  electro-biology,  and 
hypnotism,  have  attracted  so  large  an  amount  of  attention  during  the  last  twenty  years.  .  .  .  We 
must  conclude  by  recommending  Dr.  Carpenter's  work  to  the  members  of  our  own  profession  as 
applying  many  fiicts,  that  have  hitherto  stood  isolated,  to  the  exphinatlon  of  the  Auctions  of  the 
brain  and  to  psychological  processes  generally."— rAe  Lancet. 
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COMBE. 
The  Management  of  Infancy,  FhyHoiogir 

cal   and  Moral,     Intended  chiffiy  for   the    Use   of 
Parents. 

Bt  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.  D. 
BEYISSD  AND  EDXTEB 

Bt  Sm  JAMES  CLARK,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  &, 

Phyiidan-ln-ordinoiy  Uf  the  Queen. 

nrit  American  from  the  Tenth  London  Edition.    1  yol.,  ISmo.    802  pp. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

'^Thia  excellent  little  book  should  be  In  the  hand  of  eveir  mother  of  a  ftmlly:  and,  ]f  aone 
of  our  lady  friends  wonld  master  its  contents,  and  either  brmg  up  their  children  by  the  light  of 
its  teadllng^  or  communicate  the  truths  it  contains  to  the  poor  ny  whom  they  are  sofroonded, 
we  are  oonyinced  that  they  wonld  effect  infinitely  more  good  than  by  the  distribntion  of  any 
number  of  tracts  whatever.  ...  We  consider  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  Jfawjiopukr  medical 
treatifles  that  any  practitioner  may  recommend  to  his  patients; 
followed,  he  willprobebl/  lose  a  ibwg-nineas.  he  will  not  befrmi 

Lancet, 


treatifles  that  any  practitioner  may  recommend  to  his  patients;  and,  though,  if  Its  precepts  are 
followed,  he  will  probably  lose  a  ibw  guineas,  he  will  not  begrudge  them  if  he  sees  his  friend's 
children  grow  up  healthy,  actiye,  strong,  and  both  mentally  and  physical^  capable.**— 7Ae 


CHATJVEAU. 

The    Comparative    Anatomy   of   the 

Domesticated  Animals. 

By  a.  CHAXJYEAU, 

rBOmSOB  AT  TBI  LTOXl  TSmiXAXT  SCBOOL. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  enlan^ed,  with  the  co5peration  of  S.  ARLOING, 
late  Principal  of  Anatomy  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  Professor  at  the 
Toulouse  Veterinary  SchoKol  Translated  and  edited  by  GEORGE  FLEMING, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  M.  A.  L,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Royal  Engineers. 

1  ToL,  8vo.   Cloth.  967  fp.,  with  450  niurtrationi.  Prioe.  $6.00. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

^This  is  a  yaluable  worlc,  well  conceived  and  weD  executed  by  the  authora,  VM.  Chamrean 
and  Arloing,  and  well  translated  by  Mr.  Fleming.  It  Is  rather  surprising  how  km  works  eadst, 
in  any  language,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  the  commoner  animals,  domestio  and  otberwiae,  is 
fflTen  with  any  approach  to  detail.  Systematle  worlcs  there  are  in  abundance,  but,  if  the  atadent 
Be  deairous  «tf  ascertaining  any  particular  point,  auch  as  the  position  and  bcandiea  of  the 
pneumogastrie  or  sympathetic  nenrea,  or  the  homologue  of  a  given  mnsde  in  several  dlflteent 
animals,  he  may  search  all  day  ere  he  find  it  The  work  before  us  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to 
meet  this  difBcalty. 

**  The  Illustrations  are  veiy  numerous,  and  Mr.  Fleming  has  Introdnoed  a  large  nwnber  ttat 
are  not  contained  in  the  original  work. 

"Taking  it  altogether,  the  book  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  English  Uterstnre,  and  great 
eredlt  is  due  to  Mr.  Flemhig  for  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  and  the  many  addltioBal  nolea  he 
has  appended  to  Chauveau^  treatise."— Zafir«<  (London). 

"^Tne  want  of  a  text-book  on  the  Ck>mparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Anhnala  has 
long  been  felt  .  .  .  The  descriptions  of  the  text  are  Ulnatrated  and  asalated  by  no  Jess  than  400 
excellent  woodcata.  In  a  work  which  ranges  over  so  vast  a  field  of  anatomical  detail  and  de- 
scription, it  is  difScult  to  select  any  one  portion  for  review,  but  our  examination  of  ft  enables  ut 
to  speak  in  high  terms  of  Its  general  excellence.  .  .  .  The  care  and  attention  with  which  htppot- 
omy  haa  been  cultivated  on  the  Continent  are  illustrated  by  every  page  In  M.  Chanvean^a  wovk« 
— ifecfioa/  TVfiMS  and  OatttU  {London), 
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DAVIS. 

Conservative  Surgtry^  as  exhaUedm remedying 
same  of  the  Mechanical  Causes  that  operate  injvrir 
ously  loth  in  SeaUh  amd  Disease.    With  lUustrations* 

By  HENKY  G.  DAVIS,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Amoioan  IMlod  AMoototioii,  «t&,  eto. 

1  ToL,  8to.  81ft  pp.  doth,  $8.00. 

The  anthor  has  eojojed  rare  faoilities  for  the  stadj  and  treatment 
of  certain  daases  of  disease,  and  the  records  here  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession are  the  gradual  aocmnulation  of  over  thirty  jears^  investigation. 

"  Dr.  Davis,  bringing,  as  he  does  to  his  specialty,  a  great  aptitude  for  the 
solution  of  meohanical  problems,  takes  a  high  rank  as  an  orthotic  surgeon, 
and  his  very  practical  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  both  valu- 
able and  opportune.  We  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  physician^s  library. 
The  style  is  unpretending,  but  trenchant,  graphic,  and,  best  of  all,  quite  intelli- 
gible."—iftfcliW  Rewrd, 

]EjOSi£ixv. 

The  Cerebral  Convolutions  of  Man, 

represented  according  to  Personal  Investigations,  es- 
peddUy  on  their  Development  in  iJie  FcBtus,  amd  with 
reference  to  the  Use  of  Physioiwns. 

By  ALEXANDER  EOKER, 
ProftHor  of  Anatomy  and  CompaiatlTe  Anatomj  In  the  XTnlTerslty  of  FMbuxg; 

Traauilatad  from  the  Oerxnan  by  Bobert  T.  Edea,  U.  D. 

1  VOL,  8vo.  87  sp.  $1J6. 

'*  The  work  of  Prof  Ecker  is  noticeable  principally  for  its  sucdnctness  and 
clearness,  avoiding  long  discussions  on  undecided  points,  and  yet  sufficiently 
fiimished  with  references  to  make  easy  its  comparison  with  the  labors  of  oth- 
ers in  the  same  direction. 

**  Entire  originality  in  descriptive  anatomy  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the 
facts  verified  by  our  author  are  here  presented  in  a  more  intelligible  manner 
than  in  any  other  easily-accessible  work. 

^  The  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  this  work  is  not  furnished  by  any  other 
text-book  in  the  English  language/' — Boston  Medical  and  Biargical  Jcumalf 
Jamuary  20, 1878. 
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ELLIOT. 

Obstetric  Clinic,  a  Practical  CofUnbiUian  to  the 
Study  of  Obstetrics^  and  the  Diseases  of  Womm  and 
Children. 

Bj  the  late  GEORGE  T.  ELLIOT,  11  D., 

Late  FtoftMor  of  Obstotrios  and  the  DlMuee  of  Women  ud  CbOdrcn  in  the  BeHeme  Hoepltal 
Medical  OoUege ;  PhyBldan  to  Belleyne  HospitaLand  to  the  New  York  Lylng-fai  Aajlom; 
ConsoltlngPhyaiclan  to  the  Naner7  and  Chlld^s  Hoepltal;  Gonaolting:  Sozveon  to  the  State 
Woman's  Hospital:  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Edlnboivh  Obstetrical  Society  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Havana;  Fellow  of  the  K.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the 
Ooonty  Medical  Society,  of  the  Pathological  Society,  eta,  etc. 

1  VOL,  8vo.   458  pp.  Cloth,  $4.60. 

This  work  is,  in  a  measure,  a  resumi  of  separate  papers  preyiouslj 
prepared  hj  the  late  Dr.  Elliot ;  and  contains,  besides,  a  record  of  nearlr 
two  hundred  important  and  difficult  oases  in  midwiferj,  selected  from 
his  own  practice.  It  has  met  with  a  hearty  reception,  and  has  reoeived 
the  highest  encomiums  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

^  The  TOlune  by  Br.  Elliot  has  scarcely  leas  yalae,  though  in  a  different  direetiott,  than  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  physician  (Dr.  Donoan,  *■  Besearohes  in  Obstetrics  "y^^Lanett, 

"There  ia  no  book  in  American  obstetrical  llteratnre  that  sozpaases  this  one."— JUtofriir^A 
JMioai  Journal 

*^  It  ooght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  erery  praotitloiier  of  midwifery  in  the  ooontiy.^— JSosttas 
MteUcal  and  Swrgicai  Journal. 

**  It  has  no  equal  in  the  English  language^  as  regards  dlnical  instnutifla  in  obstetrics.*^— 
American  Journal  of  Obstelrioa, 

FLINT. 

Manual  of  Chemical  Examination  of 

the  Urine  in  Disease.      With  Brief  Directions  for  the 

Examination  of  the  most  Common  Varieties  of  Urinary 

Calculi, 

Bt  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jb.,  M.  D., 

Fkofessor  of  Physloloffy  and  Microscopy  in  the  BelleTne  Hoepltal  Medical  CoDege :  Fellow  of  the 
New  Tork  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the  Medical  Sodety  of  the  Oonn^  of  New 
York;  Besident  Member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  City  of  New  York,  etc 

Third  Edition,  reviBed  and  ouzreetad.   1  voL,  12iilo.   77  pp.   Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  little  work  is  to  enable  the  basy  praotitioDer  to 
make  for  himself,  rapidly  and  easily,  all  ordinary  examinations  of  Urine ; 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  author^s  experience  in  eliminating  little 
difnoolties  in  the  manipalations,  and  in  reducing  processes  of  analysis 
to  the  utmost  simplicity  that  is  consistent  with  accuracy. 

"We  do  not  know  of  any  work  in  Ensllsh  so  complete  and  handy  as  the  Mannal  now  oObrsd 

to  the  profeesion  by  Dr.  Flint,  and  the  high  scientlflc  reputation  of  the  author  Is  a  sr " 

Coarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  all  the  directions  glven.'^— Journal  of  Applied  ChetnUUry, 

"We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  Manual/'— AycAoJo^iooJ  JommaL 

**  Eminently  pracUcaL"— i>e«roU  Beoiwt  qf  Medicine, 
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FLINT. 

The    Physiology    of    Man.      Designed  to rep^ 
resent  the  Eciding  State  of  Physiological  Science  as 
applied  to  the  Functions  of  the  Human  Body. 
By  AUSTOT  FLDTT,  Jb.,  K  D., 

^'*'**^"**K.^Wolog7  Md  MlcRMOopjrln  the  BeDeme  Hospital  Ifedlcol  College  and  in  fh* 
Ix)ng  Island  Coll«5^  Hospital;  Felbw  of  the  Now  York  Academy  of  Medldne;  Micraaooplal 
to  BoUoTue  Hospital  *^ 

In  FiTtt  yolunei.  8vo.  Tinted  Baper. 

Volume  L—7%d  5?{?(?^;  CircuLaMon;  Bespiralion. 

8to.    60a  pp.    Clofhi  $4.50. 

**  If  the  remaining  portions  of  this  work  are  compiled  witih  the  same  oai«  and 

Mcoracy,  the  whole  may  vie  with  any  of  those  that  have  of  late  years  been  pio- 

duced  in  our  own  or  in  foreign  languages.''-*-^rt/tsA  and  Foreign  Medieo-ChirurffU 

col  RevUw, 

"As  a  book  of  general  hiformation  it  will  be  found  useful  to  the  practitioner, 
and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  invaluable  in  the  hands  of  the  anatomist  and  physi- 
ologist"—i)uWm  Quarterly  J<mrti<d  of  Medical  Science. 

"The  complete  work  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  systematic  treatiset 
on  human  physiology."— 7%«  ZanceL 

"  To  those  who  desire  to  get  in  one  volume  a  concise  and  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  full  rieumS  of  *the  existing  state  of  physiological  sdence,' 
we  can  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Flmt's  work.  Moreover,  as  a  work  of  typograpm- 
cal  art  it  deserves  a  prominent  place  upon  our  library-shelves.  Messrs.  Appleton 
&  Co.  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  very  handsome  style  in  which 
they  issue  medical  works.  They  give  us  hope  of  a  time  when  it  will  be  very 
generally  believed  by  publishers  that  phyBicians'  eyes  are  worth  saving.*'— J/^di. 
eal  OazeUe. 

Volume     IL  —  Alimentation  /   Digestion  /   Absorption  / 
Lymph  and  Chyle. 

8yo.    556  pp.    doth,  $4.50. 

**  The  second  instalment  of  this  work  fulfils  all  the  expectations  raised  by  the 
perusal  of  the  first  .  •  .  The  author's  explanations  and  deductions  bear 
evidence  of  much  careflU  reflection  and  study.  .  .  •  The  entire  work  is  one 
of  rare  interest  The  author's  style  is  as  clear  and  concise  as  his  method  is 
studious,  carefUl,  and  elaborate."— PAt/a(2s^p^  Inquirer, 

"  We  regard  the  two  treatises  already  issued  as  the  very  best  on  human  phyi^- 
ology  irhich  the  English  or  any  other  language  aflfbrds,  and  we  recommend  them 
with  thorough  confidence  to  students,  pracUtioners,  and  laymen,  as  models  of 
literary  and  sdentific  ability."— aV.  Y,  Medical  Journal 

"  We  have  found  the  style  easy,  lucid,  and  at  the  same  time  terse.  The  prac- 
tical and  positive  results  of  physiological  investigation  are  succinctly  stated, 
without,  it  would  seem,  extended  discussion  of  disputed  points." — JSoston  MedietU 
and  SurffiealJoumaL 

"  It  is  a  volume  which  will  be  welcome  to  the  advanced  student,  and  as  a 
work  of  reference."— :2^  Zaneei, 

"  The  leading  subjects  treated  of  are  presented  in  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
is  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  essay  on  that  to  which  it  refers." — Wetiem  Jour* 
nal  of  Medicine,  q 
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Flint's  Physiology.  Volume  HL-SeoretUm;  -Sfe- 
cretion;  Ihictlesa  Glands;  NulrUion;  Animal  Beat; 
Movements ;   Voice  and  Speech. 

8to.   526  pp.  Cloth,  $4.60. 

"  Dr.  Flint's  reputation  is  sufficient  to  give  a  character  to  the  book  among  the 
profession,  where  it  will  chiefly  circulate,  and  manj  of  the  facts  giYen  have  been 
▼erlfled  by  the  author  in  his  laboratory  and  in  public  demonstration." — Chicago 
Courier, 

"  The  author  bestows  judicious  care  and  labor.  Facts  are  selected  with  dis- 
crimination, theories  critically  examined,  and  conclusions  enunciated  with  com- 
mendable clearness  and  precision." — American  Journal  ofikB  Medical  Seieneet, 

Yolmne  IV. — The  Nervous  System. 

8vo.  Cloth,  t4.50. 

This  Tolume  embodies  the  results  of  exhaustive  study,  and  of  a  long  and 
laborious  series  of  experiments,  presented  in  a  manner  remarkable  for  its  strengtii 
and  deamess.  No  other  department  of  physiology  has  so  profound  an  interest 
for  the  modem  and  progressive  physician  as  uat  pertaining  to  the  nervooB 
system.  The  diseases  of  this  system  are  now  engaging  the  study  and  attention 
of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  medical  world,  and  in  order  to  follow  their 
brilliant  discoveries  and  developments,  especially  in  connection  with  the  science 
of  electrology,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  dear  and  settied  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  design  of  this 
work  to  impart  that  knowledge  free  firom  the  perplexing  speculations  and  uncer- 
tainties that  have  no  real  value  for  the  practical  student  of  medicine.  The 
author  boldly  tests  every  theory  for  himself,  and  asks  his  readers  to  accept  noth- 
ing that  is  not  capable  of  demonstration.  The  properties  of  the  cerebro-spinal, 
nervous,  and  sympathetic  systems  are  ti'eated  of  in  a  manner  at  once  lucid, 
thorough,  and  interesting. 

Although  this  volume  is  one,  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  of  the  author's 
admirable  series  in  the  Physiology  of  Man,  it  is  nevertheless  complete  in  iteel^ 
and  may  be  safely  pronounced  indispensable  to  every  physician  who  takes  a  pride 
and  interest  in  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

Yolume  Y. — Special  Senses;  Generation. 

870.   Cloth,  t4.60. 

"  The  present  volume  completes  the  task,  begun  eleven  years  ago,  of  preparing 
a  work,  intended  to  represent  the  existing  state  of  physiological  science,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  fimctions  of  the  human  body.  The  kindly  reception  which  tiie  first 
four  volumes  have  received  has  done  much  to  sustain  the  author  in  an  under- 
taking, the  magnitude  of  which  he  has  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the  work 
has  progressed. 

"  In  the  fifth  and  last  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  and  generation,  a  most  difficult  and  delicate 
undertaking.  .  .  . 

"  Finally,  as  regards  the  last,  as  well  as  the  former  volumes,  the  author  can 
only  say  that  he  has  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  their  preparation ;  and  the 
imperfections  in  thdr  execution  have  been  due  to  deficiency  in  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity. He  indulges  the  hope,  however,  that  he  has  written  a  book  which  may 
assist  his  fellow-workers,  and  interest,  not  only  the  student  and  practitioner  of 
medicme,  but  some  others  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  Natural 
Science." — EttraeUfrom  Preface, 
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FLINT. 
On  the  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe 

and  Protracted  Musotdar  JSiseroise.   With  Special  ref- 
erence to  its  Influence  upon  the  JEkecretdon  of  NH/rogen. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jb.,  M.  D., 
Frofesflor  of  Fbyaiology  in  the  BeDeviw  Hoepltd  MedkMl  College  New  York,  etc^  et& 

1  ToL,  870.  91  pp.  doth,  $8.00. 
TMs  monograph  on  the  relattons  of  Uka  to  Bzerelse  la  the  result  of  a  thorongh  and  oaxeflil 
Inyestigatlon  made  In  the  caae  of  Mr.  Edward  Fayaon  Weston,  the  celebrated  pedestrian. 
The  diemloal  analyses  were  made  nnder  the  dirsotlon  of  B.  O.  I>oremna,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistiy  and  Tozloology  In  the  BeUevne  Hospital  Medical  OoUege,  by  Mr.  Oscar  Loew,  his 
aasiBtant  The  obserratloDa  were  made  with  the  ooOpentlon  of  J.  O.  Datton,  M.  D.,  Frofessor 
ef  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physidans  and  Snrgeona;  Alexander  B.  Mott,  M.  D^  Profess- 
or of  Bnigical  Anatomy ;  W.  H.  Tan  Borsn,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Borgery;  Anstin 
FHnt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Prindplea  and  Practloe  of  Medidne ;  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nerroos  8yBteiiH-«ll  of  the  BeUeme  Hospital  Medical 
CoUege. 

**  This  work  will  be  feond  interesting  to  erery  physldan.  A  number  of  important  resnlti 
were  obtained  Talnable  to  the  phyiiolo^t"— OinoiAfiaM  Medical  Repertory. 

HAMILTON. 

Clinical  Electro-Therapeutics.    {MediocA 

and  Swrgical^    A  Mam^udL  for  Physicians  for  the 
Treatment  more  especially  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

By  ALLAN  MoLANE  HAMILTON,  M.  D., 

Fhyildan  in  charge  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Dlaeasea  of  the  Nerrons  System: 
Member  of  the  Kew  Yoik  Kenrological  and  County  Medical  BoclBtlea»  etc,  eta 

With  Bunermu  nimtrationf .  1to1.,8to.  doth.  Frioe,t2.00. 
This  work  is  the  oompOatiott  of  well-tried  measores  and  reported  eases,  and  is  intended  at 
a  simple  gnidB  fer  the  genersl  practitioner.  It  ia  as  free  from  oonAising  theories,  *«ft>»wi^ 
terma,  and  nnprored  statements,  as  possible.  Eleettioity  is  indorsed  as  a  very  Talnable  remedy 
In  certain  diseases,  and  as  an  inyalnable  therapeatlcal  means  in  nearly  all  ferms  of  Kutous 
Disniffli;  but  not  as  a  spedflo  for  eveiy  human  ill,  mental  and  phyalcaL 

HAMMOND. 

Insanity  in  its   Relations  to  Crime* 

A  Text  and  a  Commentary. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D. 
1  Yol.   8to.   77  pp.   CHott,  $1.00. 

"A  part  of  this  essay,  under  the  title  *  Society  virtue  Insanity,*  was  oontrfbuted  to  Put- 
manCe  MaqoBlnSt  tor  September,  1870.  The  greater  portion  is  now  first  published.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  considered  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  whether  we  regard  it  ttom 
ue  stand-point  of  sdenoe  or  social  economy j  and,  if  I  have  aided  in  its  eluddatlon,  my  object 
wQl  have  been  attained."— iVom  Author^i  Jr^acs. 
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HAMMOND. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 


By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.D., 

Ftafrnorof  DlfleaaesoffhdlflndtiidKarTOQsSTBteiiL  aad  of  CBnleal  M«dleliM,  In  the  BeDeTM 
HoApital  Medical  College;  Ft^ldaa-ln-Cblef  to  the  New  York  Btete  Hoepltal  ftr  DiMieat 
of  the  Nenroos  ByBtem,  eto^  etc. 

FOUBTH  IDXnOiH,  BSTIBKD  AMD  OOBBBOTKD* 

With  Viuij4tn  JUnttrationi.  1  toL,  8yo,  760  SP*  Clath^  $5.00. 

The  treatise  embraces  an  introdnctory  chapter,  which  relates  to  the 
instmrnents  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  five  sections.  Of  these,  the  first 
treats  of  diseases  of  the  brain ;  the  second,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
the  third,  cerebro-spinal  diseases;  the  fourth,  diseases  of  nerve-cells; 
and  the  fifth,  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  One  feature  which  may 
be  claimed  for  the  work  is,  that  it  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience  of  the  author,  and  is  therefore  no  mere 
compilation. 

This  work  is  already  universally  popular  with  the  profession ;  their 
appreciation  of  it  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  within  two  yean 
it  has  reached  the  fourth  edition. 


**  That  a  treatise  Ij  Profl  Hammond  wonld  be  one  of  a  Uffh  order  was  what  we  antSefaMtod, 
and  it  affords  us  pleasore  to  state  that  our  anttdpatlons  hare  been  reeUced.^~0(ffOMMMli 

"  This  is  nnqnestionablj  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  disesses  to  which  K  Is  develed 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language ;  and  its  value  is  much  increased  by  the  ftiet  that 
Dr.  Hammond  has  mainly  based  it  on  his  own  experience  and  prsctlce,  which,  we  need  hsrd^ 
remjnd  our  readers,  have  been  very  eztensiTe."^lofMto»  Mechoai  Timet  ana  (Toeetts. 

**  Free  from  useless  yerbisge  and  obscurity,  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about,  snd  knows  how  to  write  about  it^-^Cfiicaffo  JOdioal  JoumaL 

«  This  Is  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  book ;  it  embnoes  msnr  topics,  and  extends  over  a 
wide  sphere.  One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  it  relates  to  the  DlseMes  of  the  Bndn ;  whfla 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  the  Oerabro- 
spinal  System,  the  liferv^CellSf  and  the  Peripheral  Nerves.""— .SriMs&  Medical  Jwimal 

"The  work  before  us  Is  unquestionably  the  most  exhaustive  treatise,  on  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  devoted,  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  And  Its  distinctive  value  arises  from 
the  ftot  that  the  work  is  no  mere  m^ffMcbmento  of  old  observations,  but  rests  on  his  own  ex- 
perience  and  praetioe.  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  have  been  very  extensive."— 2U»«r<- 
ean  Journal  qf  Syjmlography, 

**  The  author  of  this  work  has  attstned  a  high  rsnk  among  our  brethren  across  Oe  Atlantle 
from  previous  labors  in  connection  with  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  ss  from 
various  other  contributions  to  medical  literature,  and  he  now  holds  the  offldal  appolntmenis  of 
Physician  to  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  snd  Professor 
of  the  same  department  hi  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  OoDege.  The  present  treatise  is  the 
fruit  of  the  experience  thus  soqulred,  and  we  nave  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  It  a  most  vate- 
able  addition  to  our  i^ystematic  Uteratore."— (^tos^otv  MtdiecU Voumak 
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HOFFMANN. 
Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  as  applied 

to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  th^eir 
Pr^arations.  A  Guide  for  the  Determination  of  their 
Identity  and  Quality  y  and  for  the  Detection  of  Impuri- 
ties and  Adulterations.  For  the  use  of  Pharmaceutists^ 
PhysicianSy  Druggists^  and  Manufacturing  Chemists^  and 
Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Students. 

By  FRED.  HOFFMANN,  Phil.  D. 

One  Tol.,  8yo.   Siohly  lUnBtratad.   Clofh.   Price,  $8. 

BFIGDODT  or  ILLUSTBATIOirg. 


This  yolnine  Is  a  «irefhny-preT>ared  work,  and  weTl  np  to  the  extstlng  etate  of  lx)tli  the  sdraoe 
and  art  of  modern  pharmacv.  It  Is  a  book  which  will  find  Its  place  In  every  medical  and  phar- 
maeentical  laboratory  and  'library,  and  is  a  safe  and  instmctlTe  guide  to  medical  studenta  and 
pnctitionera  of  medicine." ^Jmeriean  Journal  qfSdencs  and  Artt. 

In  America  this  work  has  alrMdy  met  with  p^neral  and  tmqnalifled  approval;  and  in  Europe 
Is  now  bein?  welcomed  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  important  additions  to  modem  pharmaceu- 
tieal  Uteratore. 

Send  for  desoriptiye  circular.    Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 
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HOLLAND. 
Recollections  of  Past  Life, 

By  SIB  HENBT  HOLLAl^,  Bart,  H.  D.,  F.  R.  8^  E.  a  B.,  ete^ 
Pntideat  of  the  Boyal  loitttntioii  of  Qreat  Brtuizi,  FliyiiclAn4n-Ordiiuir7  to  the 

etc.,  etc 

1  YOl.,  ISmo,  851  pp.  Frioe,  Clotli,  $2.00. 

A  Tery  entertaining  and  instroctlTe  narrative,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  oT 
aatobiQgraphy  and  yet  distinct  tttm.  it,  in  this,  that  iU  chief  object,  as  alleged  1^  th« 
writer,  Is  not  so  mach  to  reooont  the  events  of  his  own  life,  as  to  perfonn  the  oillce  of 
chronicler  fi>r  others  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  was  long  associated. 

The  "  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  **  is  one  to  be  recollected,  and  he  has  not  erred  in  giY- 
ing  an  oatline  ot  it  to  the  pabllc"— 7!^  Lances, 

''  His  memory  was— is,  we  may  say,  for  he  is  still  alive  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
ihcalties— stored  with  recollections  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  this  eeD> 
tury.  ...  A  life  extending  over  a  period  of  elgfaty-fonr  years,  and  passed  in  the  meet 
active  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  society,  which  the  world  has  to  oiTer,  mnst  neoee> 
sarily  be  ftill  of  singalar  Interest;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  fortunately  not  waited  nntU 
his  memory  lost  its  freshness  before  recalling  some  of  the  incidents  In  W^—Tke  ilTsts 
York  TUna, 

HOWE. 
Emergencies,  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

The  Miohgy^  PaJthology^  and  Treatment  of  AccidenUy 
DiaeaaeSy  and  Caaes  of  Foiaoningy  which  demand 
Prompt  Attention.  Deaigned  for  Studenta  and  iVw> 
tUionera  of  Medicine. 

By  JOSEPH  W.  HOWE,  M.D., 

Ghilcsl  Professor  of  Sargery  In  the  Medical  Depsrtment  of  the  University  of  Bow  Toik 

YlsitiDg  Surgeon  to  Charity  Hospital;  Follow  of  the  New  York  Academy 

of  Medloi&a,eta,eto. 

1  YOl.,  870.   Cloth,  $8.00. 

**  This  work  has  a  taUng  title,  and  was  written  by  a  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  abOlty,  to 
fin  a  void  in  the  profession.  ...  To  the  general  praotltioner  in  towns,  vHJages,  and  in  the 
ooontry,  where  the  aid  and  moial  support  of  a  oonsnltation  cannot  be  availed  oi;  this  votairoe 
will  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  help.  We  commend  it  to  the  profeasion.— O(M0<n}ia«(  Lane§i 
and  Ob9&rv€r, 

"•  This  work  Is  certainly  novel  in  character,  and  its  asefhlness  and  acceptability  are  as  marked 
as  its  novelty.  .  .  .  The  book  is  confidently  recommended."— jBioAmoikf  and  LovitvUU  Med- 
ioal  JownaL 

**  This  volume  Is  a  practical  IlhiBtration  of  the  positive  side  of  the  physfeian^s  nfe,  a  constant 
reminder  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  the  sudden  emergencies  which  flrequently  occur  in  practioe. 
.  .  .  The  author  wastes  no  words,  but  devotes  himself  to  the  description  of  each  diseaae  as  if 
the  patient  were  under  his  hands.  Because  it  is  a  good  book  we  reconunend  it  most  heartily  to 
the  professlon.^-^^oeton  Jftdical  and  Bmrgieal  Jovmal. 

''This  work  besrs  evidence  of  a  thorough  praotioal  acquaintance  with  the  different  branehsa 
of  the  profession.  The  author  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  imparting  instrootioa 
as  well  as  for  simpUfring  tedious  details.  ...  A  carefhl  perusal  will  smply  repay  the  ' 
and  pructitioner.*  ^Swa  York  Medical  Journal:* 
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HUXLEY  AND  TOUMANS. 
The    Elements    of    Physiology    and 

JByffiene.     With  Nvmercvs  lUustrationa. 

By  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS,  M.D. 

Hew  and  Beyiied  Edition.   1  toL,  18mo.  490  pp.  $1.76. 

A  text-book  for  educational  institutions,  and  a  valuable  elementary 
work  for  students  of  medicine.  The  greater  portion  is  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Huxley,  adapted  by  Dr.  Youmans  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  American  education.  The  eminent  claim  of  Professor 
Huxley's  *^  Elementary  Physiology  "  is,  that,  while  up  to  the  times,  it 
is  trustworthy  in  Its  presentation  of  the  subject ;  while  r^ecting  dis- 
credited doctrines  and  doubtM  speculations,  it  embodies  the  latest 
results  that  are  established,  and  represents  the  present  actual  state  of 
physiological  knowledge. 

*  A  Tafauble  oontiilmtfon  to  automkal  and  physIolQgloal  wtAeoo^'^^Rdigiout  Tti^BOopA, 
**  A  olaar  tnd  wdl-ainuiged  work,  embrftdng  the  latest  dlflooTerias  and  aooepted  tfaaoclM.** 
^Bi^alo  Oomm4reiak 

uToomingwlthliiJiumatlonooiioanlnglhA  hnmaa  phyiioal  enconoiny.**— JteiaUny  Jiwr- 


HTJXLET. 

The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals. 

By  THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Anttior  of  "Man's  Place  In  Nature,**  **0n  the  Origin  of  Speciei,**  ''Lay  Bermoaa  and 

Addiesaes,**  ete. 

1  vol.,  18mo.  ClotSi,  $2.50. 

The  fonner  works  of  Prof.  Huxley  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  impor> 
tanoe  and  value  of  his  new  volume.  It  is  one  whioh  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

••Thla  kng-ezpected  wock  wtH.  be  cordially  welcomed  by  all  atadenta  and  teachera  of  Oom- 
peratlye  Anatomy  aa  a  compendiona,  reUabla,  and,  notwithatandlng  Ita  small  dimenalona,  moat 
eompiehenalTe  guide  on  the  aabject  of  which  it  treata.  To  praiae  or  to  orltldae  the  work  of  ao 
aocompUahed  a  master  of  hla  ftvorlte  aclenoe  would  be  equally  out  of  place.  It  la  enongh  to 
aay  that  It  reallaea,  In  a  remarkable  degree,  the  anticipations  which  hare  been  formed  of  tt; 
and  that  it  pnaenta  an  extraordlnaiy  combination  of  wide,  general  ylews,  with  the  clear,  accu- 
imte,  and  ancdnet  statement  of  a  prodigiona  number  of  Indlyldnal  ilwta.**— JiTalure. 
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JOHNSON. 
The    Chemistry    of    Common    Life. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engrwoings. 

By  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  G.  8.,  mo.,  eto, 

Aatfaor  of  ^Leetom  on  JL^xioattnnl  Ohttnlitiy  and  Ctodlogy,"  **▲  Oitoehini  of  IffKknltanl 
ChflinJfttiy  ud  Goolog7f"  ato. 

%  Toli.,  ISmo,  Clofh,  $8.00. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  to  exhibit  the 
present  condiUoii  of  ohemioal  knowledge,  and  of  matured  scientifio 
opinion,  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  reader  will  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  should  he  find  in  it  some  things  which  differ 
from  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  popular  works  already  in  his  hands  or 
on  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

LETTERMAN. 

Medical  Recollections  of  the  Army  of 

tJie  Potomac. 

By  JONATHAN  LETTERMAN,  M.  D., 

Late  Snigeon  U.  8.  A^  tnd  Modioli  Dlreetor  of  the  Armj  of  the  Potomac 
1  voli  8yo.   1M  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
**  This  account  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac has  been  prepared,  amid  pressing  engagements,  in  the  hope  thai 
the  labors  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  army  may  be  known  to  an  in- 
telligent people,  with  whom  to  know  is  to  appreciate ;  and  as  an  affec 
tionate  tribute  to  many,  long  my  zealous  and  efficient  colleagues,  who^ 
in  days  of  trial  and  danger,  which  have  passed,  let  us  hope  never  to  re- 
turn, evinced  their  devotion  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, without  hope  of  promotion  or  expectation  of  reward."— iV</be«. 

*' We  rentare  to  assert  that  but  few  who  open  this  volume  of  medical  amialSi 
pregnant  as  they  are  with  instruction,  will  care  to  do  otherwise  than  finish  theoi 
at  a  sitting." — Medical  Record, 

'*  A  graceful  and  affectionate  tribute."— i^.  7.  Medicai  Journal 

LEWES. 

The  Physiology  of  Common  Life. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES, 

Author  of  "Sttwide  8tadl«s,"  **  life  of  QoethC  ete. 

2  vols.,  ISmo.    Cloth,  $8.00. 

The  object  of  this  work  differs  from  that  of  all  others  on  popnlar 

science  in  its  attempt  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  stndent,  while  meeting 

those  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  imacqaainted 

with  anatomy  and  physiology. 
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MAUDSLET. 
The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 

Mind. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 

Ajaidan  to  the  West  London  Hospital:  Hononoy  Member  of  the  Medloo-FivehologlosI  Sookt/ 
of  Fails ;  former^  Besident  Fhyaldan  of  the  Mandhester  S<^  Lnnatlo  Hoepltol,  eto. 

iTOl.,  8^.    448  Fp.    Cloth,  $S.OO. 

This  work  aims,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from 
a  physiological  rather  than  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view ;  and, 
secondly,  to  bring  the  manifold  instractiye  instances  presented  by  the 
nnsonnd  mind  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  obscure  problems 
of  mental  science. 

"Dr.  Handsley  has  had  the  courage  to  undertake,  and  the  skill  to  execute, 
what  is,  at  least  in  English,  an  original  enterprise." — London  Saturday  lUview, 

*'  It  is  80  full  of  sensible  reflections  and  sound  truths  that  their  wide  dissesd- 
nation  could  not  but  be  of  benefit  to  aU  thinking  per8on8.'*-^i^i!yeAo20S^iM{/<nirRa/. 

**  Unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  works  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  that  has  ever  appeared,  and  does  credit  to  his  philosopliioal 
acumen  and  accurate  obsenration."— ifacKoo/  Beoord, 

"  We  lay  down  the  book  with  admiration,  and  we  commend  it  most  earnestly 
to  our  readers  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  and  originality— one  of  those 
productions  that  are  evolved  only  occasionally  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  that 
serve  to  mark  actual  and  very  decided  advances  in  knowledge  and  science.*'— 
N.Y.MediealJmmiaL 

Body  and  Mind  :  An  inquiry  into  their  Con- 
nection and  Mutual  Influence^  especially  in  reference 
to  Mental  Disorders ;  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition 
to  which  a'fe  added  Psychological  Essays. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 

BUtow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  In  University  Col- 
lege, London ;  President-elect  of  the  Medleo-Psycholegicftl  Association ;  Honorary  MemW  of 
the  Medlco-P»ycholog1cal  Society  of  Paris,  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna, 
and  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Psychiatry  and  Forensic  Psychology  of  Yfenna: 
rarmerly  Besideat  Physician  of  the  Maneheeter  Boyal  Lonatio  Asylum,  etc^  eto. 

1  Tol.,  12mo.    155  pp.    aotli,  $1.00. 
The  general  plan  of  this  work  may  be  described  as  being  to  bring 
man,  both  in  his  physical  and  mental  relations,  as  mncL  as  possible  with- 
in the  scope  of  scientific  inquiry. 

"A  representative  work,  which  every  one  must  stndy  who  desires  to  know 
what  is  doing  in  the  way  of  real  progress,  and  not  mere  chatter,  about  mental 
physiology  and  pathology."— TA*  iMMd, 

*<It  disthictly  marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psycholoinr."— 79l« 
PradUioner,  r  ^         ^ 
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MAITDSLET. 
Responsibility  in  Mental  Diseases. 

By  henry  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  OoDege  of  FhyBlcians,  Profeuor  of  MedJoel  Jnilspnxdenoe  In  XJnlTcnltj 
College,  London,  eto^  eta   Anthor  of  *"  Body  end  Mind,"  **  Fbyetolonr  and  FfttholGgy  of  tbe 
Neryoos  Syitem.** 

1  YOL,  12mo.   818  sp.  Clofh,  $1.60. 

"This  book  is  a  compact  presentation  of  those  facts  and  principles  which  re- 
quire to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  human  responsibility — not  legal 
responsibility  merely,  but  responsibility  for  conduct  in  the  family,  the  school,  and 
all  phases  of  social  reiation  in  which  obligation  enters  as  an  element.  The  work 
b  new  in  pUm,  and  was  written  to  supply  a  widely-felt  want  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  met." — The  Popular  Seienee  Monthly, 


MABEOE. 
A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

Bt  THOMAS  M.  MABEOE,  M.  D., 
Ttotbuor  of  Boigery  In  the  College  of  FhyriolanB  and  Borgeons,  Kew  Toik,  et& 

WITH  NUMEBOUS   ILLUBTBATIOKB. 

1  Tol,,  8to.   doth,  $4.60. 

• 

This  yaluable  work  is  a  treatbe  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  embracing  their 
structural  changes  as  affected  by  disease,  th^  clinical  history  and  treatment,  fai- 
cluding  also  an  account  of  the  various  tumors  which  grow  in  or  upon  them.  None 
of  the  injuria  of  bone  are  included  in  its  scope,  and  no  Joini  diseases,  excepting 
where  the  condition  of  the  bone  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  disease.  As 
the  work  of  an  eminent  surgeon  of  large  and  varied  experience,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  on  the  subject,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  literature. 

••The  book  which  I  now  offer  to  my  profeeslonal  brethren  eontalns  the  enbetanoe  of  the 
lectnrei  which  I  hare  dettTOred  daring  the  past  twelve  years  at  the  college.  ...  I  hare  foOowed 
the  leadings  of  my  own  stadies  and  observations,  dwelling  more  on  those  branches  where  I  had 
seen  and  studied  most,  snd  perhaps  too  much  neglecting  others  where  my  own  experience  wss 
more  banen,  and  therefore  to  me  less  interesting.  I  have  endeavored,  howerer,  to  make  up  the 
defldencies  of  my  own  knowledge  Ij  the  free  use  of  the  materials  scattered  so  richly  through 
our  periodical  Uteratore,  which  scattered  leaves  it  is  the  right  and  the  daty  of  the  ^ystecnatio 
writer  to  ooDeot  and  to  embody  in  any  aecoont  he  may  offer  of  the  state  of  a  sdeaoe  at  any  gfvM 
period."*— JRe<ra<^Aom  AuOior^i  Pr^ao€, 
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MEYER 
Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Practical 

Medicine. 

By  Db.  MORITZ  MEYER, 

Bojal  CooiiMDor  of  Hedth,  etc. 

Xnuouilated  from  the  Thlxd  German  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Addltione, 
A  New  and  Beviaed  Edition, 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 
Profeflsor  of  DlMMes  of  the  Mind  and  Neiroiu  STStem,  and  of  CHnlcel  Medioine,  In  the  BeOeyne 
Hospital  Medical  College;  Yloe-FMsident  of  the  Academy  of  Mental  8cienoe^  National 
Institate  of  LetterSi  Arts,  and  Sciences ;  late  Burgeon-General  U.  B.  A^  etc 

1  YoL,  8yo.  487  pp.  Cloth,  $4.50. 
"  It  ifl  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  study  the  action  of  electricity, 
to  hecome  acquainted  with  its  value  in  therapeutics,  and  to  follow  the 
improvements  that  are  heing  made  in  the  apparatus  for  its  application  in 
m^icine,  that  he  may  be  able  to  choose  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  individual  cases,  and  to  test  a  remedy  fairly  and  without 
prejudice,  which  already,  especially  in  nervous  diseases,  has  been  used 
with  the  best  results,  and  which  promises  to  yield  an  abundant  harvatt 
in  a  still  broader  domain." — From  Author^B  Prrface. 


fliartop*BMiighameB  Appantm. 

^  Those  who  do  not  read  German  are  mider  great  obligations  to  William  A» 
Hammond,  who  has  given  them  not  only  an  excellent  translation  of  a  most  oc- 
cellent  work,  but  has  given  us  much  valuable  information  and  many  suggeslionfl 
from  his  own  personal  experience." — Medical  Record, 

"  Dr.  Moritz  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  laborious 
and  conscientious  student  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  practical  medicine, 
and  the  results  of  his  labors  are  given  m  this  volume.  Dr.  Hammond,  in  making 
a  translation  of  the  third  German  edition,  has  dpne  a  real  service  to  the  profession 
of  this  country  and  of  Great  Britain.  Plainly  and  concisely  written,  and  simply 
and  clearly  arranged,  it  contains  just  what  the  physician  wants  to  know  on  the 
■object"— iV:  Y.MedicalJoumal. 

"  It  is  destined  to  fill  a  want  long  felt  by  physicians  in  this  country."— t/lmmel 
cf  Oluietnu 
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NIEMEYER 
A  Text-Book  of  Practical   Medicine- 

WUh  Particvla/r  Reference  to  Physiology  <md  PatAo- 
logical  Anatomy. 

By  the  late  Dr.  FELIX  VON  NIEMEYER, 

FtoflBMor  of  FMlu»Ioff7  and  Th0np«atlM|^I>li«ctor  of  tto 

Xranslated  from  the  Elg-hth  Oerman  Edition,  by  special  permiflsUm  of 

tlie  Author, 

By  GEORGE  H.  HUMPHREYS,  M.  D., 

lAto  na  of  the  Physloiana  to  the  Bnreaa  of  Medical  and  Snrgleal  BeHef  at  BeDeme  Hoipltal  te 
the  Oat-door  Poor ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Aoademj  of  Mediotne,  ete^ 

and 

CHARLES  E.  HAOKLEY,  M.  D., 

One  of  the  Fhyaieiaiis  to  the  New  York  Hospltal^one  of  the  Borgeona  to  the  New  York  1^ 
and  Ear  Infirmary;  FeDow  of  the  New  York  Aoademj  of  Medidne,  eta 

BeTised  EdiUon.  8  yoIs.,  8yo.   1,628  pp.  Cloth,  $8.00;  8he^  $11.00. 

The  author  undertakes,  first,  to  give  a  picture  of  disease  which  shall 
be  as  lifelike  and  faithful  to  nature  as  possible,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
theoretical  scheme;  secondly,  so  to  utilize  the  more  recent  advances 
of  pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physiological  chemistry,  as  to 
furnish  a  clearer  insight  into  the  various  processes  of  disease. 

The  work  has  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  and  deserved 
success ;  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  medical  colleges 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  and  has  received  the  very  highest 
encomiums  from  the  medical  and  secular  press. 

*^It  is  comprehensiye  and  concise,  and  is  characterized  by  cleameSB  and 
originality." — Dublin  QuarUrly  JoumoL  of  Medidne 

"  Its  author  is  learned  in  medical  literature ;  he  has  arranged  his  materials 
with  oare  and  judgment,  and  has  thought  over  them." — 77u  LanceL 

**As  a  full,  systematic,  and  thoroughly  practical  guide  for  the  student  and 
physician,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  similar  treatise  in  any  language." — AppUUmnf 
foumoL 

**  The  author  is  an  accomplished  pathologist  and  practical  physician ;  he  is  not 
only  capable  of  appreciating  the  new  discoveries,  which  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  unusually  numerous  and  important  in  scientific  and  practical  medicine, 
but,  by  his  clinical  experience,  he  can  put  these  new  views  to  a  practical  test,  ax^ 
give  judgment  regarding  them."— JStft^i^iyA  Medical  Journal, 

<*  From  its  general  excellence,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  soon  take 
its  place  among  the  recognized  text-books."— .^Imcrttfan  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

*'The  first  inquiry  in  this  country  regardinjg  a  German  book  generally  is,  'Is 
it  a  work  of  practical  value  ?  "  Without  stoppmg  to  consider  the  justness  of  the 
American  idea  of  the  *  practical,*  we  can  unhesitatingly  answer,  '  It  is  I' " — Xem 
York  Medical  JoumaL 

*'  The  author  has  the  power  of  sifting  the  tares  from  the  wheat— a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  a  text-book  for  students." — Briiieh  Medical  JoumaL 

**  AYhatever  exalted  opinion  our  countrymen  may  have  of  the  author's  talents 
of  observation  and  his  practical  good  sense,  his  text^book  will  not  disappoint 
them,  while  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  him  only  by  name,  have  'm 
store  a  rich  treat"— iVno  York  Medical  Beeord, 
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NEUMANN. 

Hand- Book  of  Skin  Diseases. 

By  Dr.  ISIDOR  NEUMANN, 
.  Loeturer  on  Skin  DUeases  in  the  Boyal  Unirenity  of  Yienna. 

Zranalated  from  advaaoed  sheete  of  tbe  seoond  edition,  ftizniflhed  by  the 
Author ;  with  Notes, 

By  LUCIUS  D.  BULKLET,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Bvseonto  the  New  York  Dlspensarr,  Department  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diseases ;  Assist* 
ant  to  the  Skin  Clinic  of  the  College  of  Physicians  snd  Burgeons,  New  York;  Mem^ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society,  etc.,  etc 

1  ToL,  8yo.  Abtmt  450  pa^oi  and  66  Woodoati.    OloUi,  $4.00. 

■rrcocBH  OF  nxuBTBATioirs. 


Section  of  skin  fh>m  a  bald  head.  . 

Prof.  Neumann  ranks  second  only  to  Hebia,  whose  assistant  he  was  for  many  yean 
and  his  work  may  be  considered  as  a  fitir  exponent  of  the  German  practice  of  Dermatol<y 
gy.  The  book  is  abundantly  iUastrated  with  plates  of  the  histology  and  pathology  of  the 
skin.  The  translator  has  endearored,  by  means  of  notes  txom  Frendi,  Bngllsh,  and  Ameri- 
can sources,  to  make  the  work  yalnable  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the  practitioner. 

^  It  is  a  work  which  I  shall  heartily  recommend  to  my  class  of  students  at  the  UniTer* 
sity  of  PennsTlrania,  and  one  which  I  feel  sure  will  do  much  toward  enlightening  the  pro* 
fession  on  this  subject."— Zouto  A.  Duhring, 

*'  I  know  it  to  be  a  ifoo^  book,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  well  translated :  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  it  illustrated  by  references  to  the  Tiews  of  co-laborers  in  the  same  field.'*— 
Jffnumvs  Wilton, 

*'  So  complete  as  to  render  it  a  moft  usefhl  book  of  refisrence.**— 7*.  MeCatt  Anderton, 

**  There  certainly  is  no  work  exunt  which  deals  so  thoronirhly  with  the  Pathological 
Anatomy  of  the  Skin  as  does  this  hand-book.'*— ^T.  F.  Mcdieal  S&oord. 

**  The  original  notes  by  Dr.  Bulkley  are  rery  practical,  and  are  an  important  adjunct  to 
the  text    .    .    .    Ianticipateforitawidecircaiation."—£!tfa«Z>tiritM.  Boston. 

"  I  haye  already  twice  expressed  my  fluyorable  opinion  of  the  book  in  print,  and  am 
glad  that  it  is  given  to  the  public  at  last"— Jomsf  C.  WMU,  Boeton, 

"  More  than  two  years  ago  we  noticed  Dr.  Neumann's  admirable  work  In  its  original 
shape ;  and  we  are  therefore  absolred  fhnn  the  necessity  of  saying  more  than  to  repeal 
our  strong  recommendation  of  it  to  Bnglish  naden^^'—PraetiUoner, 
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NEPTEL. 

Galvano-TherapeuticS.  The  Phyddoglcal  and 
Therapeutical  Action  of  the  Odlvamo  OwrrefnJt  upon 
the  AcoueUoy  Optic j  Sympathetic^  cmd  Pnewmogastrio 
Nerves. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  NEFTEL. 
1  ToL,  ISmo.  161  9p.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
This  book  has  been  published  at  the  request  of  seyenQ  anral  sar- 
geons  and  other  professional  gentlemen,  and  is  a  yaloable  treatise  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Its  author,  formerly  visiting  physician 
to  the  largest  hospital  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  had  the  very  best  facili- 
ties for  investigation. 


"  This  little  work  shows,  as  far  as  it  goes,  foil  knowledge  of  what  has  1 
done  on  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  author's  practicid  aoquaintaace  with 
them.*' — New  York  Medical  Journal, 

"  Those  who  use  electricity  should  get  this  work,  and  those  who  do  not 
should  peruse  it  to  learn  that  there  is  one  more  therapeutical  agent  that  they 
could  and  should  possess.'* — The  Medical  Irweiliffator. 

NIGHrriNO-ALR 

Notes  on  Nursing;  What  a  island whatUienoL 

By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
1  vol.,  12xno.  140  pp.  Cloth,  75  oents. 
Every-day  sanitary  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  nursing,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  how  to  put  the  constitution  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  will 
have  no  disease  or  that  it  can  recover  from  disease,  takes  a  higher  place. 
It  is  recognized  as  the  knowledge  which  every  one  ought  to  have— dis- 
uinct  from  medical  knowledge,  vhich  only  a  profession  can  have. 

PEBEIRA. 

Dr.    Pereiras   Elements   of   Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Abridged  and  adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Practi- 
tioners and  SinidentSy  and  compriswng  all  the  Medi- 
ci/nes  of  the  British  PharToaoopoAa^  with  such  others 
as  are  frequency  ordered  m  PrescriptionSy  or  re- 
quired hy  the  Physician, 

Edited  hy  ROBERT  BEliTTLEY  and  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 

Hew  Edition.  Bxmiglit  down  to  1872.   1  toL,  Soyal  8vo.  Clofb,  $7.00; 
Sheopi  $8.00. 
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PEASLEE. 

Ovarian    Tumors  ;    TIuAr  Pathology,  Diagnoais, 
cmd  Treatment,  with  reference  especiciUy  to  Ovariotomy. 
B7E.  R.  PEASLEE,  M.D., 

Professor  of  IMseases  of  Women  In  Dutmooth  CoIIeffe :  one  of  fhe  Oonsnltlng  Fhrtidans  to 
the  New  York  State  Woman's  Hoepital ;  formeribr  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  in  the  New  York  Medical  Oollege;'  Goirospondlng  Member  of  the  Obstetrical 
Bodetj-  of  Berlin,  eta 

1  Tol.,  8yo.   niostrated  wifh  many  Woodoutt,  and  a  Steel  EngraTing  of  Br. 
TL  XoDowell,  the  "  Father  of  Ovanotomy.''  Priee,  Cloth,  $5.00. 

TUs  valaablo  work,  embracing  the  results  of  many  years  of  soooessflil  experience  in  the 
department  of  which  it  teeats,  -will  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  entire  profession ;  while  the 
high  standing  of  the  anthor  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  oomblne  to  make  the  book  the 
best  in  the  language.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  treating  of  Ovarian  Tumors,  their 
anatomy,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  except  by  extirpation ;  the  second  of  Ovariot- 
omy, its  history  and  statistics,  and  of  the  operation.  Fully  illustrated,  and  abounding  with 
information  the  result  of  a  prolonged  study  of  the  subject,  the  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  physidan  in  the  ooontiy. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  press,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  this  great 
work,  which  has  been  Justly  styled,  Ifj  an  eminent  critlo,  **  l%«  mo9t  wmpUU  medioal  mono- 
graph  on  a  pracMeal  tulif^  ooor  prodtnotd  in  Ms  comUkry.** 

"  His  opinions  upon  what  others  have  advised  are  dearly  a«t  Ibrtili,  and  are  as  interesting 
and  important  as  aro  the  propoeltions  he  has  himself  to  advance;  whUe  there  are  a  freshness, 
a  vigor,  an  authority  about  his  writing;  whlc|^  great  praetioal  knowledge  alone  can  oon&r.'*— 
The  Lancit, 

*^  Both  Wells^s  and  Peadee's  works  will  be  reodyed  with  the  respect  due  to  the  great  repu- 
tation and  skill  of  thdr  authors.  Both  exist  not  only  as  masters  of  thdr  art,  but  as  dear  and 
graoefbl  vrriters.  In  either  work  the  student  and  practitioner  win  find  the  fruits  of  ridi  expe- 
rience, of  earnest  thought,  and  of  steady,  well-balanced  Judgment  As  England  is  proud  of 
WeDs,  so  may  America  well  be  proud  of  Peaslee,  and  the  great  world  of  sdence  may  do  proud 
of  boOu''— JHK«A  M9d4cal  Jomnak 

**This  is  an  excellent  work,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  indnsliy,  ability,  sdence,  and 
learning  of  Dr.  Peadee.  Ttow  works  issue  from  the  medical  press  so  complete,  so  exhaustive- 
ly learned,  so  imbued  with  a  practical  tone,  without  losing  other  substantial  good  qualities." 
—EdUnlbvrqh  Medical  Journal, 

**  In  donng  our  review  of  this  work,  we  cannot  avoid  affaln  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
the  thorough  study,  the  careAil  and  honest  statements,  ana  candid  spirit,  which  characterise  it 
For  the  UM  <if  the  tPudent  toe  should  QUte  ths  pr^erenee  to  Dr.  PecteM't  work^  not  only 
from  ite  oompUteneeet  Jmtjiwn  it§  more  mothodioal  airrangemmU.^~'Am«riean  Jowmai 
<^MediedllMmuse», 

'*]>r.  Peaslee  brings  to  the  work  a  thoroughness  of  study,  a  flunOiarity  with  the  whole 
field  of  histology,  phydology,  pathology,  and  practical  gynsooloffy,  not  excelled,  perhaps,  by 
those  of  any  man  who  ever  perfbrms  the  operati<m.**— ivaeitoaf  Booord. 

**  If  we  were  to  select  a  single  word  to  express  what  we  regard  as  the  highest  excdlenoe  of 
this  book,  it  would  be  its  thorouahnemr—Noa  York  Medioal  JownaL 

**  We  deem  its  caraftal  perusal  indispensable  to  all  who  would  treat  ovarian  tumors  with  a 
good  oonsdenoe.**— ^fTtertoaii  Journal  qf  OMetrice, 

**  It  shows  prodigal  industry,  and  embodies  within  its  five  hundred  and  odd  pegea  prettv 
mudi  all  that  seems  worth  knowing  on  the  subject  of  ovarian  diseases."— PAitodMjMto  Medi- 
cal Ttmee* 

**  Great  thoroughness  is  diown  in  J>r.  Peadee^s  treatment  of  all  the  details  of  this  veiy  ad- 
mirable work.**— iSoeton  Medical  and  8uroical  Joumak 

*^It  is  a  neeesdty  to  every  surgeon  who  expects  to  treat  this  disesae."— Xeovimooftft 
Medical  Beratd. 

» Indispensable  to  the  American  student  of  gynsoology.**— Pooi;!^  Medical  and  Butgioal 
Joumak 

**  There  Is  not  a  doubtftil  point  that  oould  occur  to  any  one  that  is  not  explained  and  an- 
swered In  the  most  satlsflurtory  manner.**—  Virginia  Clinical  Record, 

**  The  work  is  one  the  profession  should  prize ;  one  that  every  earnest  practttiooer  dkould 
^oncei^— Georgia  Medical  Companion. 

"Dr.  Peaslee  has  achieved  a  success,  and  the  work  is  one  whldi  no  practical  surgeon  eaa 
sflbrd  to  be  wiXhou.V*-~Medical  Iweeetigator, 
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SATRE. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Treatment 

of  Club-Foot. 

By  LEWIS  iu  SAYRE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Snidery  in  Belleyne  Hospital  lledical  CoOege;  Baigwrn  to  BeDenw 

And  Cbsrity  Hospitals,  etc. 

1  ToLi  12mo.  Kew  and  Enlazged  Edition.  Cloth.    $1.00. 

*'  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  conyej,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible, 

all  the  practical  information  and  instruction  necessary  to  enable  the  general 

practitioner  to  apply  that  plan  of  treatment  which  iias  been  b9  successM  in  my 

own  hands." — Preface, 

**The  book  will  yery  well  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  general  praetit1onsgi>  te 
whose  use,  as  stated,  it  Is  intended.*^— ^aw  York  Jf&dical  Journal, 

SMITH. 


On  Foods. 


By  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  F.  R  a, 
FeDow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  etc^  ete. 
1  Yol.,  18mo.   Cloth.  Price,  $1.75. 
Since  the  issue  of  the  author's  work  on  "  Practical  Dietary,"  he  has 
felt  the  want  of  another,  which  would  embrace  all  the  generally-known 
and  less-known  foods,  and  contain  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  re- 
specting them.    The  present  volume  is  intended  to  meet  this  want,  and 
will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  to  both  scientific  and  general  read- 
ers.    The  author  extends  the  ordinary  view  of  foods,  and  indudea 
water  and  air,  since  they  are  important  both  in  their  food  and  sanitary 
aspects. 

STROUD. 
The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 

Christy  and  its  EdcUiona  to  the  Principles  <md  Praor- 
tioe  of  Christianity. 

By  WILLIAM  STROUD,  M.  D. 

"Tnxt  a  Letter  on  the  Baljeet, 

By  Sir  JAMES  Y.  SIMPSON,  Babt.,M.D. 

lToL,12mo.  428  pp.   Cloth,  $2.00. 

This  important  and  remarkable  book  is,  in  its  own  place,  a  masteipieoe,  and 
will  be  considered  as  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  prindpfti  point  faisistod  upon  is,  tfaftt  the  death  of  Christ  was  caused  bj  nmton  or  hwar 
sUon  of  the  heart  Bir  James  Y.  Simpson,  who  had  read  the  author's  traatiae  and  Tarioas  ooni> 
menta  on  It,  expreased  htmaelf  Tsry  poaitiyely  in  Ihyor  of  the  ylewa  maintained  by  Dr.  Blrood.* 
'^P9ychclogieai  JowmaL 
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SIMPSON. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  James 

Young  Sirrypaon^  Bart.y  M.  D.    In  Three  Volvmee. 

Volume  L — Selected  Obstetrical  and  GynoBCological  Works  of 
Sir  James  T.  SiinpsoD,  Bart,  M.  D.,  D.  G.  L.,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Containing  the  sabstance  of  his  Lect- 
ures on  Midwifery.  Edited  by  J.  Watt  Black,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Physician.-Accoucheur  to  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  London ;  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Hospital  School  of  Medicine. 

1toL,8to.   852  pp.   Cloth,  $8.00. 

This  volnme  contains  all  the  more  important  of  the  contribations  of 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  to  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women, 
with  the  exception  of  his  clinical  lectures  on  the  latter  subject,  which 
will  shortly  appear  in  a  separate  volume.  This  first  volume  contains 
many  of  the  papers  reprinted  from  his  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Oontri- 
butions,  and  also  his  Lecture  i^otes,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
containing  the  substance  of  the  practical  part  of  his  course  of  mid- 
wifery. It  is  a  volume  of  great  int-erest  to  the  profession,  and  a  fitting 
memorial  of  its  renowned  and  talented  author. 

"  To  many  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  the  chief  of  the  papers  ft  contains  are  fhmQlar.  To 
others,  although  probably  thej  m&j  be  aware  that  Sir  James  Simpson  has  written  on  the  sub- 
Jects,  the  papers  themselves  will  be  new  and  fresh.  To  the  first  dass  we  would  recommend 
this  edition  of  Sir  James  Simpson^s  works,  as  a  valuable  volume  of  reference;  to  the  httter,  at 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  a  great  master  and  Improver  of  his  art,  the  stady  of  which  cannot 
ihil  to  uuke  them  bettor  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  its  difBculties.**— ifMMoai  Jlmet  <md 

Volume  n. — Anoesthesiay  SospUalism^  etc.      Edited  by  Sir 

Walter  Simpson,  Bart. 

IvoL,  8vo.   660  pp.   Cloth,  $3.00. 

**  We  say  of  this,  as  of  the  first  vohune,  that  It  should  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  every 
pnetitioner ;  Ibr,  tboagh  It  is  patchwork,  each  piece  may  be  picked  out  and  studied  with  pleaa- 
ore  and  profit" —Ths  Lane«t  {^London). 

Volume  nL — The  Diseases  of  Women.    Edited  by  Alex.  Simp- 
son, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  ITniversity  of  Edinburgh* 
iTOl.,  Sto.   Cloth,  $8.00. 
One  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  extant.    Of  Inestimable  value  to  every  physician. 

SWETT, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  New 
Tork  Hospital. 

By  JOHN  A.   SWETT,  M.  D., 

fkoftsaor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  New  York  University;  Fhyriataa 
to  the  New  York  Uospltal ;  Hember  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society. 

ITOL,  8yo.   687  pp.   $3.50. 

Embodied  in  this  volnme  of  lectures  is  the  experience  of  ton  years  in  hospital  sad  pilviU 
pnctloe. 
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SCHBOEDER 

A  Manual  of  Midwifery.    ifidMding  the 

Paihciogy  ofPregrumoy  <md  the  Puerperal  State. 

By  Dr.  KABL  SOHBOEDEB. 

Proftssor  of  Midwltey  and  Dlnetorof  fhe  Jjg\a^1sk  lutttnftloD  In  tlw  UniT«nttjof  Kriugwu 

TranfllAted  from  the  Ttaixd  Gennsa  Mltton, 

ByOHAS.  H.  OABTER,  B.A.,  M.D.,  B.S.Lond., 

M«mb«r  of  Ibe  "Bapl  GoUege  of  FhysldAiu.  London,  and  Fhysiaian  Aoooadiear  to  Bi  G•o^v^ 
HanoTor  Sqoara,  Dlapenaaiy. 

WifiL  Twenty-tix  SngnTlagf  on  Wood.  1  toL,  Sto.  doth. 

**  The  traaalator  fedathat  no  apologT  fa  needed  InoAring  to  the  proftaaton  a  tianaliUan 
of  Bohxoedei'a  Manoal  of  ICldwlltey.  The  woifc  la  weU  known  In  Gennany  and  extonalTefy 
ofiedaaftteict-book:  ft  haa  alreadj  reaofaod  a  third  edition  within  the  abort  spaea 'tf  two  yeaBB, 
and  it  la  hoped  that  the  proaent  tranalation  wiO  meet  the  want,  long  felt  in  thie  oonntiy,  era 
manual  of  midwifery  embracing  the  latest  adentlflc  reeearohea  on  the  aobjeot. 

TILT. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Uterine  Therapeu- 

tic8  a/nd  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

By  EDWARD  JOHN"  TILT,  M.D., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Phyalclana;  Oonanltlng  Fl^yaldan  to  the  Farringdon  Qenanl 
Diapenaaiy ;  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chlnugieal  Society,  and  of  aoTenl  BiltUi 
and  Ibreign  aodetlea. 

1  ToLi  Sto.   846  pp.  doih,  $8.50. 

Second  Ameriean  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  amended. 

**  In  glTing  tbe  reanlt  of  hia  labora  to  the  prolbaaion  the  anthor  haa  done  a  neat  woric  Our 
readera  will  And  ita  pages  Tery  intereatlng,  and,  at  the  end  of  tbelr  task,  wiu  fed  gxateftil  to 
the  author  Ibr  many  yeiy  Talnable  auggeauona  aa  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  dlaeaiea.'^— HU 
Lancet, 

'^Dr.TOt^a  *Hand-Bookof  Uterine  Therapeatica*  aappliea  a  want  whldi  baa  often  been 
felt  .  .  .  It  may.  therefore,  be  read  not  only  with  pleaanre  and  inatmotlon,  bat  will  alao  be 
found  Tery  uaeral  aa  a  book  of  referenoe."— 7%a  Medical  Mirror, 

"  Second  to  none  on  the  therapeutica  of  uterine  dlaeaae."— JbnmoJ  qf  ObeMrtct, 

VAN  BUREN. 

Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

Delivered  at  the  BeUevue  JSbspital  Medical  CoUege. 
Session  of  1869-'70. 

By  W.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.B., 

PMfeaaor  of  the  Piinc 
BeUoTue  Hoapltal 
pltal,  of  the  Belle 
Pathological  Society  of  New  York,  etc,  etc. 

1  ToL,  12III0.  16ft  pp.  Cloih,  $1.60. 

^  It  aeema  hardly  neoeaaary  to  more  than  mention  the  name  of  the  author  of  ttda  admiiabto 
HtUe  Tolnme  In  ordw  to  Insure  the  character  of  hIa  book.  No  one  In  this  oountry  haa  ei^^ysd 
greater  advantagea,  and  had  a  more  extensive  field  of  obaerration  in  this  apedalty,  than  ur. 
Van  Buren,  and  no  one  haa  oatd  the  aame  amount  of  attention  to  the  suliject.  .  .  .  llere  ia  the 
experience  of  years  aummea  up  and  given  to  the  profeaalonal  worid  in  a  plain  and  praotfoal 
manner.*^— AycAoZofiwooi  Journal, 
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VAN  BUEEN  AND  ZETES. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Surgical 

Diseases  of  the  Genito-  Urinary  Organs^  including  Syphi* 
lis.  Designed  as  a  Manual  for  Students  and  Practition- 
ers.    With  Engravings  and  Cases. 

By  W.  H.  van  BUREN,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

PnAasor  of  Prindplei  of  Snrgerr,  with  DtoMtes  of  the  Ocnlto-Urioaiy  BjBtam  and  OBnled 

Bnigwy,  in  BeUoyna  Hospital  Medkal  College;  Consulting  Snigeon  to  the  New  York 

Hospital,  the  Charity  Hospital,  etc;  and 


E.  L.  KEYES,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Pkoibssor  of  Dermatoloey  in  Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  College ;  Burgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospi- 
tal, Yenereai  Dlvialon;  Consoltiog  Dennatolofflst  to  the  Bureau  of  Out-Door  Belief 
BeDeyue  Hospital,  etc 

1  ToLt  8to.  Clofh,  $6.00;  flheep,  $6.00. 

This  work  is  really  a  compendium  of,  and  a  book  of  reference  to,  all  modem 
woriu  treating  in  any  way  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  genito-nrinary  organs. 
At  the  same  time,  no  other  single  book  contains  so  large  an  array  of  original 
fiiets  concerning  the  class  of  diseases  with  which  it  deals.  These  facts  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  extensive  and  Taried  experience  of  the  authors. 

Many  important  branches  of  genito-urinary  diseases,  as  the  cutaneous  mala- 
dies of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  recdve  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  that 
the  professional  reader  will  search  for  elsewhere  hi  vam. 

Both  to  the  specialist  and"  the  general  practitioner  the  work  commends  itself 
as  one  of  inestimable  value. 

The  work  is  a  marvel  of  conciseness,  and  very  rarely  is  so  much  condensa- 
tion accomplished  without  loss  of  any  valuable  points  of  detail  A  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  wiU  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume,  but  only  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  work  will  convince  the  reader  that  full  Justice  has  been 
done  to  all  the  various  branches  of  this  highly-interesting  class  of  diseases. 

The  work  is  elegantly  and  profusely  Ulustrated,  and  enriched  by  fifty-five 
orighial  cases,  setting  forth  obscure  and  difficult  points  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

*'  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs;  and  part  seeond  treats  of  Chancroid  and  Syphilis.  The  authors  'ap- 
pear to  have  succeeded  admirably  m  ^ving  to  the  world  an  exhaustive  and 
reliable  treatise  on  this  important  closs  of  diseases.'  '* — NorthwaUem  Medical  cmd 
Sufyical  Journal, 

'Ut  is  a  most  complete  digest  of  what  has  long  been  known,  and  of  what  has 
been  more  recently  discovered  in  the  field  of  syphilitic  and  genito-urinary  dis- 
orders. It  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  single  work  upon  the 
same  subject  has  yet  appeared,  in  this  or  any  foreign  language,  which  is  superior 
to  it." — bhieago  Medical  Examiner, 

**  The  commanding  reputation  of  Dr.  Van  Buren  in  this  specialty  and  of  the 
great  school  and  hospital  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  clinical  materials,  together 
with  the  general  interest  which  attaches  to  the  subject-matter  itself,  will,  we 
trust,  lead  very  many  of  those  for  whom  it  is  our  office  to  cater,  to  possess  them- 
•eWes  at  once  of  the  volume  and  form  their  own  opinions  of  its  merit.*' — Atlanta 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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VOQEL. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 

of  Children.  Second  American  from  the  fourth 
German  Udition.  Illustrated  by  Six  Lithographic 
Plates. 

By  AT.FRET)  VOGEL,  M.  D., 
FkofeMor  of  CBnteil  MedJdne  In  tlM  UntTwil^  of  D^^ 

TBAlTflULTBD  AJTD  EDITBD  BT 

H.    EAPHAEL,    M.  D., 

Ute  HoniM  Suigeon  to  BflUemo  Ho«ptta];  FfajBldan  to  the  Easton  Dispenwy  A>r  Um  DiHMai 

of  Childreii,  ete^  etc. 

1  ToL|  8yo.    611  pp.    Clofh,  $4.50. 

The  work  is  well  up  to  the  present  state  of  patholo^cal  knowledge; 
complete  without  nnneoessarj  prolixity;  its  symptomatology  aocnrate, 
evidently  the  result  of  careful  observation  of  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced clinical  practitioner.  The  diagnosis  and  differential  relations  of 
diseases  to  each  other  are  accurately  described,  and  the  therapeutics 
judicious  and  discriminating.  All  polypharmacy  is  discarded,  and  only 
the  remedies  which  appeared  useful  to  the  author  commended. 

It  contains  much  that  must  gain  for  it  the  merited  praise  of  all  im- 
partial judges,  and  prove  it  to  be  an  invaluable  text-book  for  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner,  and  a  safe  and  useful  guide  in  the  difScult  but  all- 
important  department  of  Pffidiatrica. 

^  Rapidly  passing  to  a  fourth  edition  in  Germany,  and  translated  into  three 
other  languages,  America  now  has  the  credit  of  presenting  Ac  first  Engiish  ver- 
sion of  a  book  which  must  take  a  prominent,  if  not  the  leading,  position  among 
works  devoted  to  this  class  of  disease." — N,  Y.  Medieal  JoumaL 

*'  The  profession  of  this  country  are  under  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Raphael 
for  bringing,  as  he  has  dona^  this  truly  valuable  work  to  their  notice." — Medieai 
JUcord. 

''The  translator  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful,  and  his  labors 
have  resulted  in  what,  in  every  sense,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  nedicai 
science.'* — JPtychclogicdl  JoumaL 

"We  do  not  know  of  a  compact  text-book  on  the  diseases  of  children  more 
complete,  more  comprehensive,  more  replete  with  practical  remarks  and  scientific 
facts,  more  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  modem  medicine,  and  mora 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  than  that  which  has  been  the  suljeel 
of  our  remarks.'* — Journal  of  ObsUtrim, 
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WALTON. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United 

States  and  Canaday  with  Analyses  and  Notes  on  ths 
Prominent  Spas  of  Ev/rope^  and  a  List  of  Seaside 
Resorts.    An  evda/rged  amd  revised  edition. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WALTON",  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  HaterU  M«dica  In  th«  Miami  Medioal  College,  ClndnnatL 

1  vol.,  12mo.  890  pagM,  wltii  Xapi.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  author  has  given  the  anal  jses  of  all  the  springs  in  this  country  and 
those  of  the  principal  European  spas,  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
one  wine-pint,  so  that  they  may  readUy  be  compared.  He  has  arranged 
the  springs  of  America  and  Europe  in  seven  distinct  classes,  and  de- 
scribed the  diseases  to  which  mineral  waters  are  adapted,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  class  of  waters  applicable  to  the  treatment,  and  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  each  spring  as  near  as  known  are  given — also,  the 
location,  mode  of  access,  and  post-office  address  of  every  spring  are  men- 
tioned. In  addition,  he  has  described  the  various  kinds  of  baths  and 
the  appropriate  use  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

EXTBACTS  FBOX  OPINIOirS  OP  THE  PBE88. 

*^  .  .  .  Precise  and  comprehensive,  presenting  not  only  reliable  analyses  of 
the  waters,  but  their  therapeatic  value,  so  that  physicians  can  hereafter  adTise 
their  use  as  intelligently  and  beneficially  as  they  can  other  valuable  alterative 
agents.*' — Sanitarian. 

"...  Will  tend  to  enlighten  both  the  profession  and  the  people  on  this 
question." — N.  Y.  Medical  Journal, 

'*  .  .  .  Contains  in  brief  space  a  vast  amount  of  important  and  interesting 
matter,  well  arraneed  and  well  presented.  Nearly  every  physician  needs  just 
such  a  volume  " — nickmond  and  Lwtvwille  Medical  Journal, 

"...  Fills  this  necessity  in  a  scientific  and  pleasing  manner,  and  can  be  read 
with  advantage  by  the  physician  as  well  as  layman." — American  Jour,  of  Obtietriu, 

UimmsETT  or  YxaonnA,  June  9,  18T8. 

GiNTLiMXir :  I  have  received  by  mail  a  copy  of  Dr.  Walton's  work  on  the 
Mmeral  Sprmgs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Be  pleased  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  a  work  which  I  have  been  eagerly  looking  for  ever  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  author  in  the  summer  of  1871.  He  satisfied  me  that 
he  was  well  qualified  to  write  a  reliable  work  on  this  subject,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  has  met  my  expectations.  Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed,  and,  if  offered 
for  sale  at  the  principal  mineral  springs  of  the  country,  will,  I  believe,  com- 
loand  a  ready  sale.    Very  respectfuUy  yours, 

J.  L.  Cabxll,  1L  D. 
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WELLS. 

Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  ;  Their  Diagruma 

and  Treatment. 

By  T.  SPENCER  WELLS, 

Fellow  and  Member  of  Oonndl  of  the  B<nral  OoUege  of  Soigeoni  of  England ;  'Hooonry  Vdkm 
of  the  King  and  Qneen^s  College  of  FhyskdanB  In  Ireland ;  Surgeon  in  Ordinair  to  the 
Qaeen^B  Honsehohl ;  Bnrgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women :  Member  of  the  Im- 
perial  Society  of  Snrgeiy  of  Pails,  of  the  Medical  Bodetr  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Medical  Sod- 
etj  of  Sweden ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Rml  Society  of  Memcal  and  Ifatoral  Sdenee 
of  Bnuaels,  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Festh  and  Helsinglbrs;  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Obstetrical  Societies  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig. 

1  Tol.,  8to.  478  pp*  ninitrated.  Olotli,  Prioe,  $4.60. 

In  1865  the  author  isBued  a  volame  containing  reports  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  cases  of  Ovariotomy,  which  was  little  more  than  a  simple  record  of 
facts.  The  book  was  soon  out  of  print,  and,  though  repeatedly  asked  for  a 
new  edition,  the  author  was  unable  to  do  more  than  prepare  papers  for  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Ghirurgical  Society,  as  series  after  series  of  a  hundred  cases 
accumulated.  On  the  completion  of  five  hundred  cases  he  embojdied  the  resuHa 
in  the  present  Tolume,  an  entirely  new  work,  for  the  student  and  practiiioner, 
and  trusts  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  them  and  useful  to  suffering  women. 

'*  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  this  volume  in  Lon- 
don on  the  day  of  its  publication  in  2iew  York."  French  and  Gcaman  tranda- 
tions  are  already  in  press. 

WAQNER 

A   Hand  -  book  of  Chemical   Tech- 

ndoffy. 

By  RUDOLPH  WAGNER,  Ph.  D., 
Proftasor  of  Chemioal  Technology  at  the  UniTentfy  of  Wnrtdynrg. 

Translated  and  edited,  from  the  eiflrhth  German  edition,  with  eztenalwa 


By  WILLIAM  OROOKES,  F.  R.  S. 

With  886  nivstrations.   1  ToL,  8to.  761  pa^as.  Clotli,  $6.00. 

Under  the  head  of  If  etallnrglo  Chemistry,  the  htest  methods  of  prepaztnir  Iron.  Gotwlt, 
Nickel,  Oopper,  Copper  Baits.  Lead  and  Tin,  and  their  Salta,  Bismuth,  Zioe,  zioc  Saha,  Gad- 
mlum,  Antunony,  Arsenic,  Meronxy,  Platinam,  SUver,  Gold,  Mannnatea,  Alnminuni,  and 
Magnesium,  are  described.  The  Tarioos  appHcatloas  of  the  Yoltaie  Onnpent  to  Eleotro-Metal- 
luTffy  IbDow  under  this  dlTision.  The  preparation  of  Potash  and  Sods  Salts,  the  nunnfaetnre 
of  Solphurlo  Add,  and  the  recoray  of  Sulphur  lh>m  Sods  Waste,  of  course  ocoupy  prominent 
places  in  the  consideration  of  chemical  manuihctures.  It  is  difflcnlt  to  orer^stimate  the  m«r- 
cantne  Talne  of  Mond*s  process,  as  well  as  the  mmny  new  and  important  sppUcattons  of  Bisul- 
phide of  Carbon.  The  manuflicture  of  Soap  wUl  be  found  to  inoiude  much  detail  The  Tech- 
nolosy  of  Olaas,  Stone-ware.  limes^nd  Mortars,  will  present  much  of  interest  to  the  Builder 
and&igineer.  The  Technology  of  vegetable  Fibres  has  been  oonaldered  to  include  the  pi«p- 
aratlon  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Cotton,  as  well  as  Paper-making;  while  the  applications  of  yeffetaue 
Products  will  be  Ibnnd  to  faidude  Sugar-boUbg.  Wine  and  Beer  Brewing,  the  DIstillntlon  of 
Spirits,  the  Baking  of  Bread,  the  Preparation  of  Yin€«;ar.  the  Preserration  of  Wood,  ete. 


Br.  Wagner  gives  much  Infbrmauon  In  reference  to  the  production  of  Potash  from  Sugar 
.  jaidnes.  The  use  of  Baryta  Salts  Is  also  ftilly  described,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  Sogar 
firom  B^et-roots.    Tanning,  the  Preservation  of  Meat,  MOk,  etc.  the  Prepantion  of  PhoafMto- 


residues.    The  use  of  Baryta  Salts  Is  also  ftilly  described,  as  well  as  the  preparation 
firom  B^et-roots.    Tanning,  the  Preservation  of  Meat,  MOk,  etc.  the  Prepantion  of  1    .  . 
ms  and  Animal  Charooai,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Technology  of  Animal  Prodnota. 
The  Pftparati<»  of  Materials  for  Dyeing  has  neoessarily  required  much  space ;  while  th  ^~'' 
Motions  of  the  book  have  been  devoted  to  the  Technology  of  Heating  and  Illumination. 
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NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS  IN  PRESS. 


Hand-Book  of  the  Histology  and  Histo- 

ChemiAtry  of  Man.    By  Dr.  Hxisbich  Frit,  of  Zurich.    lUustrated  with 
600  Woodcuts. 

Clinioal   Iieotures  on   Diseases  of  the 

KenrouB  System.    Beliyered  at  the  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  Gollege,  by 
Wx.  A.  Hamxohd,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  11  B.  Cross,  M.  D. 

Aone  ;  its  Pathology,  Etiology,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment    By  L.  Buroah 
BiTLKLiT,  A.  M.,  H.  D.,  New  York  Hospital. 

A  monognsph  of  aboat  serenty  V^gn,  flhutnted,  finmded  on  an  aaalysla  of  two  bandied 
eases  of  wnlons  tanoB  of  aone. 

Compendium  of  Children's  Diseases^.for 

Stadents  and  Phy^cians.    By  Br.  John  Stbikkr. 

Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal  Cord. 

By  Br.  H.  Gsarltor  Bastiait. 

D.  APPLBTON  &  CO., 

049  &  651  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOBK. 
81 
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TEE  NEW  TORZ  UEDICAL  JOURNAL 

JAMES  B.  HUJfTEB,  M.  D.,  Editor. 
Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  January  and  July. 


^  Amonff  the  nnmerons  records  of  Medidno  snd  the  collateral  Bdences  |rab1i8hed  In  Atn^»iw^ 
the  above  Joamal  occnplea  a  high  position,  and  deservedly  toy— The  Lancet  (London), 

**One  cf  the  best  medical  JoumAla,  by-tbe-by,  published  on  the  American  Continent^— Xoi»- 
don  Medical  limes  and  OateUe. 

**  A  veiy  high-class  journal.''— Xomfon  Medical  Mirror, 

"  The  editor  and  the  contributors  rank  among  our  most  distinguished  medical  men,  and  eadi 
number  contains  matter  that  does  honor  to  American  medical  Uterature.'^'-itoston^OttrJM^  fi/ 
Chemittry. 

**  Full  of  valuable  original  papers,  abounding  In  sclentlflo  ability."—- C^A»i^  Medical  TImm. 

**  We  know  no  other  periodical  that  we  would  rather  present  as  a  specimen  of  American  akfli 
and  Intelligence  than  the  Nxw  Tokk  Mbdical  Joukhal.'^— .fVtmJUifi  BtpoeUory, 

Terms^  $4  per  Anniuii*   Speelmen  Copies^  25  Cents. 

m  ^  m 

TEE  FOPULAR  SCIENCE  U0NTEL7. 

Conducted  hy  Frof.  E.  L.  YOTJMAJ^S. 

Each  Number  contains  128  pages,  with  numerous  Descriptive  and 
Attractive  Illustrations. 

Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  May  and  November. 

.  Terms;  $5  per  Anniuii^  or  Fifty  Cents  per  Number. 

\  

Thk  Poftjlas  ScnoroB  Moicthi.t  was  started  to  promote  the  dilhision  of  valuable  adentlfle 
knowledge,  in  a  readable  and  attractivo  form,  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  has  thus 
lar  met  a  want  supplied  by  no  other  periodical  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  feature  of  the  magazine  is,  that  its  contents  are  not  what  science  fooM  ten  or  mora 
years  since,  but  what  it  i»  to-day,  fresh  from  the  study,  the  laboratory,  and  the  experiment: 
clothed  in  tne  Uuiguage  of  the  authors,  inyentors,  and  scientists  themselves,  whidi  comprise  the 
leading  minds  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  i^mong  popular  arifdea, 
covering  the  whole  range  of  Natuhal  Sotbnob,  we  have  the  latest  thoujihts  and  words  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  and  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  B.  A.  Pmctor.  Since  the  start,  it  has  proved 
a  gratUVing  success  to  every  friend  of  scientific  progress  and  universal  education ;  and  those  who 
believed  that  science  could  not  be  made  any  tiling  but  dry  study,  are  disappointed. 

The  press  all  over  the  land  is  warmly  commending  It  we  subjoin  a  few  encomimna  from 
those  reoently  given: 

**  A  Journal  which  promises  to  be  of  eminent  value  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  In  tfala 
country.''— A«w  York  Tribune. 

^  It  i^  beyond  comparison,  the  best  attempt  at  joumallam  of  the  kind  ever  made  In  this  ooan- 
try."— ffowM  Journal. 

**The  initial  number  is  admirably  constitutod.'*— ftwilng  MaU. 

**  In  our  opinion,  the  right  idea  has  been  happily  hit  in  the  plan  of  this  new  monthly.'*— A{^bi9 
OouHer. 

»  Just  the  publication  needed  at  the  present  day."— IToR^rso/  Gautte. 


New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Popular  Science  Monthly,  -       •       -       -       -       -$600 

New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Appletons'  Weekly  Journal  of  Literature,  Bdence,  and  Art,    7  00 
Appleions'  Weekly  Journal  and  Popular  Sdenoe  Monthly,  -       -       •       -       •       -800 

New  York  Medical  Journal,  Popukr  Sdence  Monthly,  and  Weekly  Journal,      •      -       -  11  00 

Payment,  in  all  eases,  tnust  be  mttde  in  advanee* 

Bemittaaoes  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  check  to  the  Publisheis, 

i>.  JlFFLETOIT  ^  CO., 

S49  A  551  Broadway,  Mew  Torh* 
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